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TO  WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREADY,  ESQ. 


MT  DEAR  8IB, 

When  I  commenced  the  *' Pictorial**  edition  of  Shakspere,  tweWe 
yean  ago,  joa  had  recently  entered  apon  yonr  noble  task  of  presenting,  at  one 
of  our  then  national  theatres,  the  text  of  Shakspere,  not  deformed  by  pre- 
snmptaoos  innovations,  and  not  Tolgarized  by  stage  confentionalities.  We  were 
engaged,  each  in  our  own  way,  in  the  honest  endeavour  "  to  dififuse  more  widely 
a  more  intimate  knowledge,  and  in  that  a  deeper  love,  of  our  great  poet's  works."  . 
I  use  here  the  words  of  a  letter  which  you  did  me  the  fiivour  to  write  to  me 
in  1839.  At  the  precise  time  when  you  are  quitting  for  ever  that  profession 
which  you  have  long  elevated  and  adorned,  I  shall  be  sending  to  the  press  the 
first  volume  of  this  revised  edition  of  the  Dramas  which  have  been  so  many 
years  the  olgects  of  our  common  reverence.  At  such  a  time,  so  full  of  conflict- 
ing feelings  to  yourself,  and  of  unmixed  regret  to  others,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  partmg  tribute,  however  humble,  in  saying  that  your  living  commentary 
upon  the  language,  and  your  artistical  penetration  into  the  real  nature  of  the 
characters  and  incidents,  of  these  wondrous  creations,  have  often  given  a  co- 
herence and  force  to  my  own  imperfect  conceptions,  which  the  best  criticism 
might  have  foiled  to  supply.  This  consideration,  as  well  as  the  coincidence  of 
time  which  I  have  mentioned,  lead  me  to  inscribe  this  edition  to  you;  with 
every  sentiment  of  respect  for  your  public  exertions  and  your  private  character, 
and  with  the  wish,  in  which  thousands  participate,  that  you  may  find  in  retire- 
ment that  peace  and  holy  rest,  which  make  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  life  calm 
and  beautiful  as  an  unclouded  sunset, 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

Si.  John*!  Wood, 

Pebnuuy  26, 1861. 
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INTBODUOTOBY    BEMABKS. 


<  Thb  Two  GBmunaQr  ov  YnovA*  wm  fini 
printed  in  the  folio  coUeetlon  of  Siiakqiere'i 
plaji^  edited  by  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
CkmdeD,  and  pnbliahed  in  1628,  aeren  years 
after  hia  death.  The  text  ia  aingolarly  oor^ 
reet  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  doien 
paangea  of  any  real  importanoe  upon  which 
a  donbt  can  be  entertained,  if  printed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  It  ii^  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  play  written  Tery  early  in  Shak- 
ipere'aliib. 

The  scene  of  this  play  ii^  in  the  first  act^ 
at  Yerona^  and  afterwards  chiefly  at  Milan. 
The  action  is  not  founded  upon  any  histori- 
cal erent.  The  one  historical  ihct  men- 
tioned in  this  play  is  that  of  the  emperor 
holding  his  court  at  Milan,  which  was  under 
the  goremment  of  a  duke,  who  waa  a  Tassal 
of  the  empire.  Assuming  that  this  fiict 
prescribes  a  limit  to  the  period  of  the  ac- 
tion, we  must  neceaaarily  place  that  period 
at  least  half  a  century  before  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  drama. 

The  incident  of  Julia  following  her  loTer 
in  the  diignise  of  a  page,  and  her  subsequent 
knowledge  of  his  fidthlessneai^  is  common 
enough  in  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish  no- 
rels.  In  the  'Biana'  of  Montemayor,  a 
Spanish  romance,  irhieh  was  translated  in 
1598,  we  find  this  resemblance  to  some 
scenes  of  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona.' 
Indeed,  in  some  turns  of  expression  the 
dialogue   is   similar.    *  The  knowledge  of 


Spanish  waa  pretty  widely  difibaed  in  Bug- 
land  in  Shakspere's  youth;  and  we  must  not 
too  readily  ftll  in  with  the  notion  that  such 
a  book  could  not  be  accesrible  to  him  with- 
out a  translation. 

Pope  calls  the  style  of  'The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Yerona'  "simple  and  unafibeted." 
It  was  opposed  to  Shakspere's  later  style, 
which  is  teeming  with  allusion  upon  allu- 
sion. With  the  exception  of  the  few  obso- 
lete words,  and  the  unfamiliar  application  of 
words  still  in  use,  this  comedy  has  a  yery 
modem  air.  The  thoughts  are  natural  and 
obTiouSy  the  images  fiuniliar  and  generaL 
The  most  celebrated  passages  haye  a  cha- 
racter of  grace  rather  than  of  beauty;  the 
elegance  of  a  youthful  poet  aiming  to  be 
correct  Johnson  considered  this  comedy  to 
be  wanting  in  "  diyersity  of  character."  The 
action,  it  must  be  obsenred,  is  mainly  sus- 
tained by  Proteus  and  Yalentine,  and  by 
Julia  and  Silyia;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
plot  is  relieyed  by  the  fiimiliar  scenes  in 
which  Speed  and  Launce  appear.  The  other 
acton  are  yery  subordinate,  and  we  scarcely 
demand  any  great  diyersity  of  character 
amongst  them;  but  it  appears  to  us,  with 
regard  to  Proteus  and  Yalentine,  Julia  and 
Silyia,  Speed  and  Launce,  that  the  charac- 
ters are  exhibited,  as  it  were,  in  pairs,  upon 
a  principle  of  yeiy  defined  though  delicate 
contrast. 
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PEBSOKS  BEPRESENTED. 


DUKX. 

4lfMr»,Actn.M.4.    ActIII.ie.li  icS. 

ActT.M.9|  tcA. 

Yalentinx. 
bActLae.1.  Act IL fc  1 ; •& 4.  Aecni.ae.1. 
ActIV.te.L   ActV.ic4. 

Pbotius. 

4fVior»,ActI.so.lt  IC&    Act  ILw.9|  •c4|  fc.6. 

ActllLtclt  tcS.   Act  IV.  so.  St  M.  4. 

ActV.te.9;  ici. 

Aktonio. 

jlpp$(Mn$  Act  I*  tc*  S» 

Thubio. 

4ffPMrt«  Act  ILK.  4  ActnLfclttci.  ActlV.sci. 
Act  V.  tc  St  tc  4. 

EoUJfOUB. 
4PfMrt*ActIV.ae.&   ActV.acl. 
Spxbd. 
Apptan,  Ad  1*90, 1,  ActlLaclt  sc.4}  SC.5.  ^  ,,    .  . 

ActliLici.  Activ.ici.  Servomii,  MtmcMOM. 

SCENE— In  Yeboka,  nr  Milan,  and  on  ths  Fboktubs  of  Mantua. 


Launob. 

4fVio>«>AetILK.S;  •&&  AetULacL  Aetiy.ie.4. 

Panthino. 

i<j«Mar«,ActLse.S.   Act  IL  tc  9t  ae.  3. 

Host. 

Apptan,  Act  lY.  ic  9. 

Outlaws. 

4fViar,ActIV.M.l.    Act  V.  ic3;  •c4. 

Julia. 

i|;VMrr,ActLae.S.    Act  II.  •&  9;  tc  7. 
ActIV.tc9;  tc4.    ActV.tcS;  tc4. 

Silvia. 

Appears,  Act  II.  tc  1;  tc4.    Act  IV.tc  9;  tc  3;  tc  4. 
ActV.  tclt  tc3t  tc4. 

LUCTTTA. 
r,ActLtc9L    Act  n.  to.  7. 


In  the  original  edition  of  1628  the  Persons  Bepreaented  are  thos  described : 


DuKB,  faiher  to  Silvia. 

Yalkhtinb,  1 ,-    ,      ^    ,, 

Pbotsus,     J 

Antonio,  fcUher  to  Proteus. 

Thubio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Yalentine. 

Eglamoub,  agmt  for  Silvia  m  ?ier  escape. 

Spud,  a  cUnmish  servant  to  Yalentine. 


Laungi^  the  like  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  wJiere  Julia  lodffes. 
Outlaws,  with  Yalentine. 
JuuA,  bdoved  qf  Proteus. 
Silvia,  beloved  qf  Yalentine. 
LucRTA,  toaitinff-woman  to  Julia. 
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[  Optn  Place  m  Verofut,'] 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  open  Place  in  Verona. 
Enter  Yalentute  and  Proteus. 

Yal.  Cease  to  persnade,  mj  loying  Proteus*; 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits ; 

Wer  *t  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 

To  the  svreet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 

I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 

To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 

Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz*d  at  home, 

Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 

But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, . 

Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 
Pbo.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?    Sweet  Yalentine,  adieu  1 

Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 

Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 

Wish  me  partaker  in  fhj  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap :  and  in  thy  danger, 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 

For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Yalentine^ 

*  In  the  original  this  proper  name  is  invariably  spelt  Prothetu, 
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6  TWO  &EKTLSMES   OF  TBBONA.  [ACT  I. 

Yal.  And  on  a  lore-book  praj  for  m j  soocess  ? 
Pbo.  Upon  some  book  I  Ioyo,  1 11  praj  for  thee. 
Yal.  That  *8  on  some  sballow  story  of  deep  loye. 

How  young  Leander  croes'd  the  Hellespont. 
Pbo.  That  *8  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  loye ; 

For  he  was  more  than  orer  shoes  in  loye. 
Yal.  Tis  true;  for  yon  are  oyer  boots  in  loye. 

And  yet  yon  neyer  sworn  the  Hellespont. 
Pbo.  Oyer  the  boots ^  nay,  giye  me  not  the  boots^ 
Yal.  Nay,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not 
Pbo.  What? 

Yal.  To  be  in  loye,  where  scorn  ia  booght  with  groans ; 

Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mirth 

With  twenty  watchful,  weaiy,  tedious  nights; 

If  hi^  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 

If  lost,  why  then  a  grieroua  labour  won ; 

HoweyerS  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 

Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  yanqn&hed. 
Pbo.  So,  by  your  dreumstanee,  you  call  me  &(A. 
Yal.  So,  l^  your  circumstance**,  I  fear,  you  11  proye. 
Pbo.  *T  is  loye  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  loye. 
Yal.  Loye  is  yomr  master,  for  he  masters  yov: 

And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 

Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 
Pbo.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bod 

The  eating  canker  dwells  *,  so  eating  loye 

Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  idl. 
Yal.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 

Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 

Eyen  so  by  loye  the  young  and  tender  wit 

Is  tnm'd  to  foUy ;  bhstbg  in  the  bud. 

Losing  his  yerdure  eyen  in  the  prime. 

And  all  the  fair  effects  of  futtire  hopes. 

But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 

That  art  a  yotaiy  to  fond  desire? 

Once  more  adieu :  my  fitther  at  the  road 

Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp*d. 
Pbo.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Yalentine. 
Yal.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leaye. 

To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters  «, 

Of  thy  success  in  loye,  and  what  news  else 

•  ffotoever^in  vhattoeyar  way,  "haply  won,"  or  ''lost" 

^  CircmHstmee.    The  word  is  xued  hy  the  two  speakers  in  different  senses.    Proteus  employs  it 
in  the  meaning  of  ekvmuttmiiidl  deduction  f'^-Valentine  in  that  of  paaition. 

•  To  Milan.    Let  me  hear  from  thee  hy  letters,  addrtited  to  BGhui. 
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TWO  OBNTLBKXN  Of  TBBOHA. 


[Emt  Yalbntike. 


Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 

And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 
Pbo.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 
Val.  As  mach  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  &rewell. 
Pbo.  He  after  honour  hnnts,  I  after  love : 

He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 

I  leave  myself  s  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 

Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos*d  me ; 

Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 

War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought; 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Preteus,  save  you :  Saw  you  my  master? 
Pbo.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan. 
Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  shipp'd  already; 

And  I  have  play*d  the  sheep  ^  in  losing  him. 
Pbo.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 

An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away. 
Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd  then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 
Pbo.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I  wake  or  sleep. 
Pbo.  a  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 
Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 
Pbo.  True;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 
Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 
Pbo.  It  BhsHll  go  hard  but  1 11  prove  it  by  another. 
Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I 

seek  my  master,  and  my  master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 
Pbo.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the  shepherd  for  food  follows 

not  the  sheep ;  thou  for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 

follows  not  thee ;  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 
Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  ciy  baa. 
Pbo.  But  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to  Julia? 
Speed.  Ay,  sir;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her^  a  laced  mutton^; 

and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour! 
Pbo.  Here  *s  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons. 

*  The  original  copy  reads,**  I  loyamyaelfl"    The  i»resent  reading  was  introduoed  by  Pope. 

^  5Aeep  is  pronounced  th^  in  many  English  oonnties;  hence  Speed's  small  jest.  Mr.  Collier 
observes  that  in  writings  of  the  time  **  Sheep-street,  in  Stratford-upon- Avon,  is  often  spelt  iS3^p- 
street" 

*  A  laced  muUon.  The  ooomientators  hare  mnch  donbtfol  learning  on  this  passage.  They 
"^^fntain  that  the  ^thet  "laced"  was  a  very  nncompUmentaiy  epithet  of  Shakspere's  time;  and 
that  the  words  taken  together  apply  to  a  female  of  loose  character.  This  is  probable;  bat  then 
the  insolent  application,  by  Speed,  of  the  term  to  Jolia  is  received  by  Protons  yery  patiently.  The 
jest  wonld  scarcely  cover  the  coarseness,  provided  the  slang  term  were  of  general  acceptation. 
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TWO  OEMTLBMEK  OF  YEBOMA. 


[act  I. 


Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  jou  were  best  stick  her. 

Pbo.  Naj,  in  that  you  are  astray  * ;  *t  were  best  pound  yon. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pbo.  Tou  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and  over, 

*T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 
Pbo.  But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod**?  [Speed  nods. 

Speed.  I^ 

Pbo.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that 's  noddy. 
Speed.  Tou  mistook,  sir;  I  say,  she  did  nod:  and  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod; 

and  I  say,  I. 
Pbo.  And  that  set  together  ia — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 
Pbo.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 
Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 
Pbo.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 
Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having  nothing  but  the  word,  noddy, 

for  my  pains. 
Pbo.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit 
Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 
Pbo.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what  said  she? 
Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the  matter,  may  be  both  at  once 

delivered. 
Pbo.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What  said  she  ? 
Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you  11  hardly  win  her. 
Pbo.  Why?  Gouldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from  her? 
Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a 

ducat*  for  delivering  your  letter:  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought 

your  mind,  I  fear  she  11  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind  ^.     Give 

her  no  token  but  stones ;  for  she 's  as  hard  as  steel. 
Pbo.  What  said  sbe, — nothing? 
Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as-^**  Take  this  for  thy  pains."     To  testify  your 

bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  testem*d^  me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 

cany  your  letters  yourself:  and  so,  sir,  I U  commend  you  to  my  master. 
Pbo.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wrack : 

Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 

Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore*: — 

*  Aitroff,    The  a4}6Ctive  here  should  be  read  " a  strajf"~-%  stray  sheep. 

^  Did  she  nodf  These  words,  not  in  the  original  text,  were  introdnced  by  Theobald.  The 
stage-dhrection, "  Speed  nods,"  is  also  modem. 

*  /—the  old  spelling  of  the  affirmatlTe  particle  Ajf. 

*  The  second  folio  changes  the  passage  to  ''A^r  mind."  The  first  gives  it  **ifOw  mind."  Speed 
sajs,— ehe  was  hard  to  me  that  bnmght  your  mind,  by  letter;— she  will  be  as  hard  to  you  in 
ieiUnff  it,  in  person. 

*  The  same  allusion  to  the  proverb,  ^  He  that  is  bom  to  be  hanged,"  ftc,  ooonrs  in  *  The 
Tempest' 
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I  most 


go  find  some  better  messenger; 
nj  Julia  would  not  deign  mj  lines, 


I  fear  mj  Julia  would  not  deign  mj  lines, 

ReceiYing  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.  [Eaeunt. 

SCENE  II.— T7U  $ame.    Gardm  of  Julia'f  House. 
Enter  Juua  and  Lucbtta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 

Wouldst  thou  then  oounsel  me  to  &11  in  love  ? 
Luo.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfuUy. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  Mr  resort  of  gentlemen. 

That  eyery  day  with  parle  *  encounter  me, 

In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  loye  ? 
Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  1 11  show  my  mind 

According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 
Jul.  What  think*st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 
Lpo.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 

But,  were  I  you,  he  neyer  should  be  mine. 
Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 
Luo.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 
Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 
Luo.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 
Jul.  How  now  {  what  means  this  passion  at  his  name  ? 
Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  *t  is  a  passing  shame. 

That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 

Should  censure^  thus  on  loYcly  gentlemen. 
Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 
Luo.  Then  thus:  of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 
Jul.  Tour  reason? 
Luo.  I  haye  no  other  reason  but  a  woman's  reason ; 

I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 
Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  haye  me  cast  my  loye  on  him? 
Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  loye  not  cast  away. 
Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  neyer  moy'd  me. 
Luo.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loyes  ye. 
Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  loye  but  small. 
Luo.  Fire<^  that 's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 
Jul.  They  do  not  loye  that  do  not  show  their  loye. 
Lua  O,  they  loye  least  that  let  men  know  their  loye. 
Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

*  Porfe— flpeech.  The  first  folio  spella  it  ptz^e,  which  shows  the  abbferiation  of  the  origiiuJ 
¥ieaohparoU, 

^  Cmtmt    give  an  opinion— ft  meaning  which  repeatedly  oocnrs. 

*  Fin  is  heare  nsed  as  a  dissyllable.  When  the  reader  has  akey  to  the  reading  of  soch  words— 
frtTf  Ao«-er— he  may  diQ)en8e  with  the  notes  that  he  wSU  perpetoaUy  find  <m  these  matters  in 
tiie  earlier  commentators. 
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[act  I. 


Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  "To  Julia,"— Sajjfipom  whom? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say;  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page ;  and  sent,  I  think,  from  Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  hut  I,  heing  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it;  pardon  the  fiEtult,  I  pray. 
Jul.  Now,  hy  my  modesty,  a  goodly  hrokerl 

Dare  you  presume  to  harhour  wanton  lines  ? 

To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 

Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 

And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 

There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  he  retum'd; 

Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 
Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 
Jul.  WUl  you  he  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  yon  may  ruminate.  [ExU. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 

It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  hack  again. 

And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 

What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 

And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 

Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "  No  "  to  that 

Which  they  would  have  the  profierer  construe  **  Ay." 

Fie,  fie  1  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 

That,  like  a  testy  hahe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 

And  presently,  all  humhled,  kiss  the  rod ! 

How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 

When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  I 

How  angerly*  I  taught  my  hrow  to  frown. 

When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile ! 

My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  hack. 

And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 

What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Re-^nter  Lucetta. 

Luo.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  't  near  dinner  time? 

Luo.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kiU  your  stomach**  on  your  meat. 

And  not  upon  your  maid. 
Jul.  What  is  't  that  you 

Took  up  so  gingerly  ? 

*  Angerhf^  not  angrily,  as  many  modern  editions  have  it,  was  the  adverb  used  in  Shakspere^t 
time. 
^  Stomach  is  here  used  in  the  doable  sense  of  appetite,  and  obstinacy,  or  ill  temper. 
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Luo.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  tihoa  stoop  then  ? 

LxTO.  To  take  a  paper  np  that  I  let  feUL 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luo.  Nothing  oonceming  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luo.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 

Unless  it  haye  a  fifidse  interpreter. 
Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 
Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,'  to  a  tone : 

Give  me  a  note :  yonr  ladyship  can  set  K 
Jul.  As  little  hy  snch  toys  as  may  he  possible : 

Best  sbg  it  to  the  tone  of  "  Light  o'  Ioto."^ 
Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 
Jul.  Heavy?  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 
Luc.  Ay;  and  melodioos  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 
Jot*.  And  why  not  you  ? 
Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let 's  see  your  song : — ^How  now,  minion  ? 
Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
Jul.  Yon  do  not? 
Luc.  No,  madam;  *tis  too  sharp. 
Jul.  Ton,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 
Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant^ : 

There  wanteth  but  a  mean  <"  to  fill  your  song. 
Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 
Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base^  for  Proteus. 
Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 

Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  I—  [Tears  tJie  Utter. 

OfOf  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 

Tou  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 
Luc.  She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be  best  pleas*d 

To  be  so  anger*d  with  another  letter.  lEait. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

O  hupteful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words ! 

*  Sg^-oompoee.  Julia  plays  npon  the  word,  in  the  next  line,  in  a  different  sense,— to  "set  by" 
being  to  make  account  oil 

^  I>e$C€mL  The  shnple  air,  in  music,  was  oaUed  the  **  Plain  sonffj^  or  ground.  The  **  descant  ** 
was  what  we  now  call  a  '^  variation.** 

*  JfsoA— the  tenor.  The  whole  of  the  musical  allusions  in  this  passage  show  that  the  terms  of 
the  art  were  fiuniUar  to  a  popular  audience;  and  that  music  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt)  was 
generally  cuUiTated  in  Shakspere*s  time. 

'  The  quibbling  Luoetta  here  turns  the  allusion  to  the  country  game  of  bate^  or  prison-base,  in 
which  one  runs  and  challenges  another  to  pursue. 
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Ii\jiirioa8  waspe  t  to  feed  on  each  sweet  hooej^ 

And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  joor  stings ! 

1 11  kiss  each  several  pi4[>er  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — "  kind  Jcdia ; " — ^unkind  Julia ! 

As  in  revenge  of  thj  ingratitude, 

I  throw  thj  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

And,  here  is  writ — "  love-wounded  Proteus  :** — 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 

And  thus  I  search*  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name :  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia;'*  that  I U  tear  away; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names ; 

Thus  ^l  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

lU-enter  IjVOKrTA, 

Luo.  Madam,  dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luo.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  ? 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Luo.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 

Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold  ^ 
Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them^ 
Luo.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 

I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
Jul.  Come,  come,  will 't  please  you  go  ? 


[act  l 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  lJl.—The  same.    A  Boom  in  Antonio'f  House. 
Enter  Aktonio  and  Paitthiko. 

Am.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad®  talk  was  that. 

Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 
Pak.  T  was  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

*  6!sare4— probe.  ^  For  caickmg  coti— lest  they  ihotdd  ottch  cold.  •  Sad^-setioos, 
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Akt.  Why*  what  of  him? 

Pan.  He  wonder'd  that  jocur  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home; 

While  other  men*  of  slender  reputation. 

Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 

Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 

Some^  to  diseoyer  islands  far  away ; 

Some,  to  the  studious  universities*. 

For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 

He  said  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 

And  did  request  me  to  importune  you, 

To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 

In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 
Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 

Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 

I  have  consider*d  well  his  loss  of  time ; 

And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 

Not  being  tried  and  tutor*d  in  the  world : 

Experience  is  by  industry  achiev*d. 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 

Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
Pan.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 

How  hb  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court 
Ant.  I  know  it  welL 
Pan.  T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him  thither : 

There  shall  he  practise  tQts  and  tournaments  ^^, 

Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 

And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 

Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 
Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advis'd : 

And,  that  ihou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 

The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known : 

Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 

I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 

With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 

Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 

And  to  oommend  their  service  to  his  will. 
Ant.  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go: 

And, — ^in  good  time  «.— Now  will  we  break  with  him  ^. 

*  In  good  time,    Ab  Antonio  is  declaring  his  intention  Protens  appears;  the  qpeaker,  therefore, 

Ihreaks  off  with  the  expression, "  in  good  time"-— ii  propos. 
^  Break  with  htm.    Break  the  matter  to  him,  a  form  which  repeatedly  ooonis. 
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Enter  Pbotbus. 

Pbo.  Sweet  loTe  I  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
0,  that  our  fietthers  would  applaud  our  Ioyos, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  oonsents  I 

0  heayenlj  Julia! 

Airr.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 
Pbo.  May 't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 

Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 

Deliyer'd  bj  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 
Airr.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  news. 
Pbo.  There  is  no  news,  mj  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 

How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-beloyed. 

And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 

Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish? 
Pbo.  As  one  relying  on  yonr  lordship's  will. 

And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 
Akt.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish : 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 

For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resoly'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Yalentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receiyes. 
Like  exhibition  •  thou  shalt  haye  from  me. 
To*morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 
Pbo.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided; 

Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 
Akt.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee : 

*  No  more  of  stay;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Oome  on,  Pantldno ;  you  shall  be  employ'd 

To  hasten  on  his  expedition.  [Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan. 

Pbo.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fW  of  burning; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  fsuher  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 

*  .EsEMMttofH-fltipend,  tUowance.    The  wofd  is  still  xued  in  this  sense  with  refbrenoe  to  any 
special  ftind  for  a  scholar's  maintenance  in  onr  nniversities. 
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O,  how  this  spring  of  lore  resembleth 

The  uncertain  gbiy  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beaaty  of  the  san» 

And  bj  and  bj  a  doud  takes  all  awajl 

Be-enUr  Faxtthiso. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  jonr  father  caUs  for  70a; 

He  is  in  haste;  therefore,  I  pray  jou  go. 
Pbo.  Whj,  this  it  ist  my  heart  accords  thereto; 

And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers.  No.  [Exeunt, 
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I  Street  in  Milan.'} 

ACT    IL 

SCENE  I.— Milan.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 
Enter  Yalbntine  and  Spbbd. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Yal.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one\ 

Yal.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it 's  mine : — 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 

AhSUvia!  Silvia  I 
Speed.  Madam  Silvia!  madam  Silvia! 
Yal.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 
Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 
Yal.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 
Speed.  Your  worship,  sir;  or  else  I  mistopk. 
Yal.  Well,  you  11  still  be  too  forward. 
Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 
Yal.  Go  to,  sir;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia? 
Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 
Yal.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 
Speed.  Many,  by  these  special  marks :  First,  you  have  learned,  like  sir  Proteus, 

*  The  quibble  here  depends  upon  the  pronunciAtion  of  <me^  whioh  was  anciently  pronounced  as 
if  it  were  written  on. 
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to  wreath  your  amis  like  a  malecontent;  to  relish  a  lore-song  like  a  rofain- 
redhreast;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence;  to  si^.like  a 
schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  G ;  to  weep»  like  a  yoong  wenoh  that  had 
boned  her  grandam;  to  &st,  like  one  that  takes  diet*;  to  watch,  like  one 
that  fears  robbing;  to  speak  poling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas^..  Too 
werewont,  whenyoolaoghed,  tocrowlikeaoodL;  when  yoo  walked,  to  walk 
like  one  of  the  lions^ ;  when  700  fisted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner;  when 
700  looked  sadlj,  it  was  for  want  of  money :  and  now  yoo  are  metamorphosed 
with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  yoo,  I  can  hardly  think  yoo  my  master. 

Yal.  Are  all  these  things  pereeiYed  in  me? 

Spsbd.  They  are  all  perceired  withoot  ye.        . . 

Yal.  Withoot  me?  they  cannot 

Sbbsd.  Withoot  yoo  ?  nay,  that  *s  certain,  for  withoot  yoo  were  so  simple,  none 
else  woold :  bat  yoo  are  so  withoot  these  follies,  that  these  follies  axe  within 
yoo,  and  shine  throogh  yoo  like  the  water  iaanorinal ;  that  not  an  eye  that 
sees  yoo  bot  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  yoor  malady. 

Yal.  Bot  tell  me,  dost  thoo  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Spszd.  She  that  yoo  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  sapper? 

Yal.  Hast  thoo  obsenred  that?  OTon  she  I  mean.  • 

Spbxd.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not 

Yal.  Dost  thoo  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and  yet  know'st  her  not? 

Spbxd.  Is  she  not  hard  &Toored,  sir? 

Yal.  Not  so  &ir,  boy,  as  well  &TOored. 

Spekd.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enoo^ 

Yal.  What  dost  thoo  know? 

Spekd.  That  she  is  not  so  £ur  as  (of  yoo)  well  &Toored. 

Yal.  I  mean,  that  her  beaoly  is  exqoisite,  bot  her  fiivoor  infinite. 

Spbxd.  That 's  becaose  the  one  is  painted,  and  the  other  oot  of  all  count 

Yal.  How  painted  ?  and  how  oot  of  coont? 

Spbxd.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted,  to  make  her  £ur,  that  no  man  cooots  of  her  beauty. 

Yal.  How  esteemest  Uioo  me  ?    I  accoont  of  her  beaoty. 

Speed.  Yoo  neyer  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed? 

Yal.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed? 

Speed.  Ever  since  yoo  loved  her. 

Yal.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her;  and  still  I  see  her  beaotiful. 

Spbbd.  If  yoo  love  her,  yoo  cannot  see  her. 

Yal.  Why? 

Speed.  Becaose  love  is  bUnd.  O,  that  yoo  had  mine  eyes ;  or  yoor  own  eejes 
had  the  lights  they  were  wont  to  have  when  yoo  chid  at  sir  Proteos  for  going 
ongartered! 

■  TViIm  d£ef— It  under  regfanen. 

^  To  walk  Wbeimeo/the  Uam  is  thos  oommented  on  1(7  Bitson:  **  If  Shakspere  had  not  been 
thinking  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  he  would  have  written  *  like  a  lion."*— Shakspere  was  thinking 
dramatically;  and  he  therefore  made  Speed  use  an  image  with  which  he  might  be  fiunUiar.  The 
**  clownish  serrant "  mig^t  compare  his  master  to  a  ca^ed  lion  withoat  being  poetical,  which 
Shakspere  did  not  intend  him  to  be. 
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Val.  What  sbould  I  see  then  ? 

SpBJsD.  Your  own  present  follj,  and  her  passing  deformitj;  for  he»  being  in 

love,  conld  not  see  to  garter  his  hose  ^' ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 

to  pat  on  your  hose. 
Yal.  Belike,  boy,  then  yon  are  in  bve ;  for  last  morning  yon  conld  not  see  to 

wipe  my  shoes. 
Spesd.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  lo^e  with  my  bed :  I  thank  yon,  yon  swinged  me  for 

my  lo\re,  which  makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  yon  for  yours. 
Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 
Spesd.  I  would  you  were  set ;  so  your  affection  would  cease. 
Val.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines  to  one  she  loves. 
Speed.  And  hare  you  ? 
Val.  I  hare. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 
Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them ; — Peace !  here  she  comes. 


Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion  *  I    O  ezceediug  puppet ! 

Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 
Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-morrows. 
Speed.  O,  *give  ye  good  ev*n!  here  *s  a  million  of  manners. 
SiL.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant  ^^  to  you  two  thousand  \ 
Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it  him. 
Val.  As  you  ei^oin*d  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 

Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 

Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 

But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 
SiL.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  *t  is  very  clerkly  done. 
Val.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 

For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 

I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 
SiL.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains  ? 
Val.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write^ 

Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 

And  yet, — 
SiL.  A  pretty  periodi    Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 

And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ; — and  yet  I  care  not; — 

And  yet  take  this  again;  and  yet  I  thank  you; 

Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 


[Ands. 


*  ifo(»0f»— a  pnppet-ihow.  SUvia  it  the  poppet,  tnd  Valentine  wiU  interpret  for  her.  The 
maater  oi  the  ahow  waa,  in  Shakapere'a  time,  often  called  interpreter  to  the  pappeta. 

^  If  nch  of  the  dialogoe  between  Valentine  and  Speed  ia  printed  metrically  in  the  originaL  Thia 
ia  sometimea  obyioxulj  enon^  wrong:  but  in  other  inatances,  aooh  aa  theae,  we  have  aome  free 
dramatic  veraification  which  ought  to  be  retained. 
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Spbbd.  And  yet  joa  will ;  and  yet,  another  yet  [Aside. 

Val.  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  yoa  not  like  it? 
SiL.  Yes,  yes;  the  lines  are  rery  quaintly  writ : 

Bat  since  nn?rillingly,  take  them  again; 

Nay,  take  them. 
Val.  Madam,  they  are  for  yoo. 
SiL.  Ay,  ay,  yoa  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 

Bat  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  yoa : 

I  would  hare  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 
Val.  Please  you,  1 11  write  your  ladyship  another. 
SiL.  And  when  it 's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over : 

And  if  it  please  you,  so :  if  not,  why  so. 
Val.  If  it  please  me,  madam !  what  then  ? 
SiL.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour. 

.  And  so  good  morrow,  servant.  [Eait  Silvia. 

Spjbd.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 

As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple ! 

My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 

He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better. 

That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write  the  letter  ? 
Val.  How  now,  sir?  what  are  you  reasoning  with  yourself? 
Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  't  is  you  that  have  the  reason. 
Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 
Val.  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  woos  you  by  a  figure. 
Val.  What  figure? 
Speed.  By  a  letter  I  should  say. 
Val.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 
Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made  you  write  to  yourself?     Why,  do 

you  not  perceive  the  jest  ? 
Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir :  But  did  you  perceive  her  earnest? 
Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angiy  word. 
Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 
Val.  That  *s  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 
Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver*d,  and  there  an  end. 
Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 
Speed.  1 11  warrant  you  't  is  as  welL 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ;  and  the,  in  modesty. 

Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 

Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind  discover, 

Hersell  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her  lover^ —  I 
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All  this  I  speak  in  print*,  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 

Whj  muse  you,  sir?  't  is  dinner-time. 
Val.  I  ha\re  dined. 
Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir;  thou^  the  cameleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I 

am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  Tictuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat     O, 

be  not  like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be  moved  ^  [EMun$. 


SCENE  II.— Verona.    A  Roam  in  Julia't  Hou$s. 
Enter  Pboteus  and  Julta. 


Pbo.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pbo.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 
Pbo.  Why  then  we  11  make  ezchfuige^^,  here,  take  you  this. 
Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Pbo.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy; 

And  when  that  hour  o*erslip6  me  in  the  day. 

Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 

The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 

Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness ! 

My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 

The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 

That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should : 

Julia,  farewell. — ^What!  gone  without  a  word? 

Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 

For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it 


[Owing  a  ring. 


[Exit  Julta. 


Enter  Paktbino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay*d  for. 
Pbo.  Go  ;  I  come,  I  come : — 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 


[Exevmt. 


SOB^^  III,— The  tame.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launoe,  leading  a  Dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  *t  will  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the 
Launces  have  this  very  fkult:  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  court    I  think 

*  /fipripi^— with  exaotnets.    Speed  ii  repeatiDg,  or  affects  to  be  repeatiDg;  some  lines  which  he 
has  read. 
^  Be  mooM^have  compassion  on  me. 
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Grab  mj  dog  be  the  soarest-natored  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping, 
mj  father  waOing,  my  sister  crfing,  oar  maid  holding,  our  cat  wringing  her 
hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplezitj,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear :  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity 
in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting ;  why, 
my  grandam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting. 
Nay,  1 11  show  you  the  manner  of  it :  This  shoe  is  my  father  ;-^no,  this  left 
shoe*^  is  my  father;  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother;  nay,  that  cannot 
be  so  neither: —yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  faXher;  A  vengeance  on  'tl 
there  't  is :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as 
a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid ;  I  am  the  dog : — 
no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, — 0,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am 
myself;  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  fetther;  *'  Father,  your  blessing  ;*' 
now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping ;  now  should  T  kiss  my 
father ;  well,  he  weeps  on : — now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could 
speak  now!)  like  a  wood*  woman; — well,  I  kiss  her; — why,  there  *tis; 
here  's  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down ;  now  come  I  to  my  sister ;  mark 
the  moan  she  makes ;  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks 
a  word;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Pakthiiio. 

Pah.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master  is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post 

after  with  oars.     What  *s  the  matter?  why  weep*8t  thoa,  man?    Away,  ass ; 

you  11  lose  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 
liAUN.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost;  for  it  is  the  unkindest  tied^  that 

ever  man  tied. 
Pan.  What 's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 
Laun.  Why,  he  that  *s  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 
Pah.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  It  lose  the  flood :  and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy 

voyage;  and,  in  losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master;  and,  in  losing  thy 

master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — ^Why  dost  thou  stop 

my  mouth  ? . 
Laun.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 
Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 
Laun.  In  thy  tale. 
Pan.  In  thy  tail? 
Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and  the  service,  and  the 

tied*!     Why,  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ; 

if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

'  ITooe^mad,  wild. 

^  This  quibble,  according  to  Steevens,  is  found  in  Lfly*8  *  Endymion/  1591. 
*  We  give  the  punctuation  of  the  original  edition.    Molone  prints  the  passage  thus : — 
**  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and  the  service:  and  the  tide  I* 
Steevens  omits  the  ofuf,  completing  the  sentence  at  ^  service;"  and  adding  ^  The  tide  T  as  inter- 
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Pan.  Gome,  oome  awa;f,  man ;  I  was  sent  to  call  thee. 
Lauk.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 
Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 
liATjN.  Well,  I  will  go. 


[Eweunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Milan.    A  Boom  in  the  Dake*f  Palace. 

Enter  Valentinb,  Silyu,  Thubio,  and  Speed. 

Stl.  Servant! 

Yal.  Mistress. 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thorio  frowns  on  you. 

Val.  A7,  boy,  it 's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  *T  were  good  you  knocked  him. 

SiL.  Servant,  yon  are  sad. 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  yon  that  yon  are  not? 

Val.  Haply  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote*  you  my  folly? 

Val.  I  quote  *^  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet'*. 

Val.  Well,  then,  1 11  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

SiL.  What,  angiy,  sir  Thurio?  do  you  change  colour? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind  of  cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood,  than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

SiL.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off. 

Val.  T  is  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

jectiooaL  Both  editon  appear  to  forget  the  quibble  of  Latmce  on  his  tied  dog;  to  which  quibble, 
it  appears  to  ui,  he  returns  in  this  passage.  In  the  first  instance  he  says,  "  It  is  no  matter  if  the 
Hed  were  lost;"  he  now  says,  "  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and  the  senrioe, 
and  the  tiedJ*    In  the  original  there  is  no  differenoe  in  the  orthogn^y  of  the  two  words. 

'  (2M0(e— to  mark. 

^  QfiaU  was  pronounced  co«e,  from  the  old  French  coter.  Hence  the  quibble,  I  coat  it  in  your 
jisribtii,— your  short-coat,  or  jacket. 
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SiL.  Who  is  that,  BOiTant?    . 

Val.  YoaiBelf»  sweet  ladj ;  for  yoa  gave  the  fire : 

Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  jour  hidjship's  looks. 

And  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 
Thu.  Sir»  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt 
Yal.  I  know  it  well,  sir:  you  have  an  exchequer  of  words, 

And,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  followers ; 

For  it  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries. 

That  they  Kre  by  your  bare  words*. 
SiL.  No  more. 

Gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes  my  father. 

Enter  BuER. 

DuxB.  Now,  daughter  Sflyia,  yon  are  hard  beset. 

Sir  Valentine,  your  father  is  in  good  health : 

What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 

Of  much  good  news? 
Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  firom  thence. 
Dusk.  E^ow  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman? 
Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 

To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 

And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 
Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 
Yal.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son  that  well  deserves 

The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  fietther. 
Duke.  You  know  him  weU? 
Yal.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for,  from  our  in&ncy 

We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together: 

And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 

Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 

To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection, 

Tet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that 's  his  name. 

Made  use  and  fiiir  advantage  of  his  days ; 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 

His  head  unmellow*d,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 

And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 

Gome  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 

He  is  complete  in  feature  \  and  in  mind. 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

*  We  have  again  a  metrical  arrangement  in  the  original  of  this  and  the  pireceding  speech  of 
Valentine,  which  scarcely  looks  like  accident.  (See  p.  18.)  It  is  not,  however,  the  versification 
of  Shaktpere's  early  plays;  hut,  if  not  meant  for  verse,  it  is  a  measured  prose,  fhU  of  a  spirited, 
hannonions  movement. 

^  Feahite  (fonn  or  fkshion)  was  applied  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  &oe.    Thns,  in  Gower,— 
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DuKB.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  bat  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress*  lore. 
As  meet  to  be  an  empefor^s  oomisellor. 
Well,  sir;  this  gentleman  is  oome  to  me, 
'\?^th'  o6mmendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while : 
I  think  't  is  no  nnweloome  news  to  yon. 

Yal.  Should  I  ha\re  wish*d  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

DuKB.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth ; 
Silyia,  I  speak  to  you :  and  you,  sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite*  him  to  it : 
I  will  send  him  hither  to  you  presently. 

Yal.  This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  your  ladyship 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress  ' 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock*d  in  her  ciystal  looks.      •  ' 

SiL.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them. 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Yal.  Nay,  sure  I  think  she  holds  them  prisoners  Bttil; 

SiL.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Yal.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twen^  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say  that  lore  hath  not  an  eye  at  all — 

Yal.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself ; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

EnUrPBOTEm> 

SiL.  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gentleman. 
Yal.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  Ibeseech  you, 

Gonfirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 
SiL.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  wekome  hither. 

If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish*d  to  hear  from. 
Yal.  Mistress,  it  is:  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 

To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 
Sjl.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 
Pbo.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 

To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 
Yal.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 

Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 
Pao.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 


lExU  Dun. 


«  Like  to  a  woznazi  in  semblanoe 
Of  feature  and  of  ooantenance." 
And  later,  in  'An  (hid*f  Ele^es,  hy  0.  M.'  (Christoplier  Marlowe)— 
**  I  fly  her  lost,  bat  foUow  beait^f  oreatmre, 
I  loath  her  manners,  love  her  body's  feature." 
•  'C¥(»— indte. 
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SiL.  And  duty  nerer  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 

Servant,  yoa  are  welcome  to  a  wortfilesa  mistress. 
Pbo.  1 11  die  on  him  that  says  so»  bat  yoorself . 
SiL.  That  joa  are  welcome  ? 

Pbo.  No;  that  jdu  are  worthless. 

Thu.  Madam,  my  lord  your  &ther' would  speak  with  yoa*. 
SiL.  I  wait  npon  his  pleasure.    Come,  sir  Thurio, 

Go  with  me : — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 

I H  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affidrs ; 

When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  yoo. ': 
Pbo.  We  11  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Baeupa  Silvia,  Thubio,  and  ^bMxd. 
Yal.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  firom  whence  you  came? 
Pbo.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much  commended. 
Yal.  And  how  do  yours? 

Pbo.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Yal.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your  love  ? 
Pbo.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you; 

I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 
Yal.,  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now; 

I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 

Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  pnnish'd  me 

With  bitter  fiists,  with  penitential  groans. 

With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  si^ ; 

For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 

0,  gentle  Proteus,  love 's  a  mighty  lord ; 

And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction'*. 

Nor  to  his  service  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 

Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 

Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 
Pbo.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 

Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 
Yal.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 
Pbo.  No  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

•  In  the  oiiginal  ihit  line  is  given  to  Thmrio;  and  we  are  not  sore  that  Theobald's  dhange,  of 
bringing  a  servant  on  to  deliver  the  message,  is  right  We  may  imagine  Tkmrio  fidgethig  during 
the  dialogae  between  Savia,  Proteus,  and  Valentine;  and  then  hastily  coming  fbrward  to  intermpi 
it  with  a  real  or  pretended  message.  It  is  oharaoteristio  that  he  should  wish  to  break  off  th^  talk 
in  which  he  is  n^ected.  He  may  be  supposed  to  step  to  the  door,  and  receire  a  message.  We 
restore  the  original  reading. 

^  There  is  no  woe  ooMpanecf  to  his  correction.    The  idiom  was  not  uncommon. 
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Yal.  Gall  her  dlTine. 

Pbo.  I  will  not  Hatter  her. 

Yal.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  lore  delights  in  praises. 
Pbo.  When  I  was  sick,  70a  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 

And  I  most  minister  the  like  to  joo. 
Yal.  Then  speak  the  truth  bj  her;  if  not  diyine. 

Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 

SoToreign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 
Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 
Yal.  Sweet,  except  not  any; 

'  Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  Ioto. 
Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 
Yal.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 

She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 

To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 

Should  firom  her  resture  dbance  to  steal  a  kiss. 

And,  of  so  great  a  fiiTOur  growing  proud. 

Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 

And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 
Pbo.  Why,  Yalentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 
Yal.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can  is  nothing 

To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 

She  is  alone. 
Pbo.  Then  let  her  alone. 
Yal.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own; 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 

Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 

My  foolish  rival,  that  her  &ther  likes. 

Only  for  his  possessbns  are  so  huge. 

Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after. 

For  love,  thou  know*st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 
Pbo.  But  she  loves  you? 
Yal.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth*d :  Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 

With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight. 

Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window ; 

The  ladder  made  of  cords;  and  all  the  means 

Plotted,  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 

Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 

In  these  afiairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 
Pbo.  Oo  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 

I  must  unto  the  road*,  to  disembark 

•  iZdocf— open  baibonr. 
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Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  nse ; 

And  then  I U  presently  attend. 
Val.  Wm  joa  make  haste? 
Pbo.  I  will.—  [ExU  Yat. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 

Or  as  one  nail  hy  strength  drires  oat  another. 

So  the  rememhrance  of  my  former  lore 

Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 

Is  it  her  mien  *  or  Valentinns'  praise, 

Her  tnie  perfection,  or  my  £ELlse  transgression. 

That  makes  me  reasonless,  to  reason  thv^? 

She  is  &ir ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love ; — 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw*d ; 

Which  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  the  fire. 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 

And  that 's  the  reason  I  lore  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 

T  is  but  her  picture*^  I  have  yet  beheld. 

And  that  hath  dazzled^  my  reason*s  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her,  1 11  use  my  skill.  [EaU. 

SCENE  Y.—The  $ame.    A  Street. 
Enter  Speed  and  Laukob. 

Speed.  Launce  I  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan. 

Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth ;  for  I  am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this 
always — that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged;  nor  never  welcome 
to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

•  The  folio  of  1623  reads,  *'  It  is  mine,  or  Valentine's  praise."  Warbnrton  would  read  **It  is 
mine  eye,"  &c.  This  reading  Steevens  adopts,  making  the  sentence  interrogative,  "Is  it  mine 
^je?"  Thib  present  reading  is  that  of  Malone,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  droomstanoe  that  mim 
was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  qpeit  msM,  according  to  its  French  etymology.  Hr.  Collier  suggests  that 
the  tme  reading  is  "hmm  ig^en." 

^  Pietmre,  Her  person,  which  I  hare  seen,  has  ihown  me  lier ''peiftotions"  on|y  as  a  pictnre. 
Dr.  Johnson  receives  the  expression  in  a  literal  sense,  and  complains  that  Shakapere  has  com- 
mitted a  blunder,  when  **  he  makes  Proteus,  after  an  interview  with  SOvia,  say  he  has  only  seen 
her  picture." 

*  DaaUd  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Spbxd.  Gome  on,  you  mad-cap,  I U  to  the  ale-house  with  yon  presently ;  where, 
£>r  one  shot  of  fire-pence,  thoa  shalt  hare  five  thousand  welcomes.  But, 
sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Julia? 

lujn.  M^rry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they  parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Spbsd.  But  shall  she  many  him? 

Iulwx.  No. 

Spssd.  How,  then?  shall  he  many  her? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Spssd.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Lauh.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Spssd.  Why  Uien,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them? 

Lauh.  Many,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with  him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Spssd.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I. understand  thee  not. 

Laoh.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not !    My  staff  understands  me. 

Spssd.  What  thou  say*st? 

Lauh.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too :  look  thee,  1 11  but  lean,  and  my  staff  under- 
stands me. 

Spssd.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Lauh.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Spssd.  But  tell  me  true,  will 't  be  a  match? 

Lauh.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say  ay,  it  will ;  if  he  say  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his 
tail,  and  say  nothing,  it  wiU. 

Spssd.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Lauh.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable. 

Spssd.  T  is  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master 
is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 

Lauh.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Spssd.  Than  how? 

Lauh.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Spssd.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Lauh.  Why,  fiK>l,  I  meant  not  thee,  I  meant  thy  master. 

Spssd.  I  teU  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Lauh.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum  himself  in  love.  If  thou 
wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house,  so*;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Spssd.  Why? 

Lauh.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale*^  with 
a  Ohristian :  Wilt  thou  go? 

Spssd.  At  thy  service.  {Ew&un$. 

*  80.    This  is  an  insertion  of  the  seoond  folia    We  adopt  it  upon  the  arf^oment  of  Mr.  Dyce. 
^  Ale—^  numl  festivai,  oftentimes  connected  with  the  holidays  of  the  charch,  as  a  Whitson-ale. 
Laanoe  oalls  Speed  a  Jew  becaose  he  will  not  go  to  the  ale  (the  Chnroh  feast)  with  a  Christian. 
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SCENE  VI.— 2^  tame.    A  Boom  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pbot£U8. 

Pbo.  To  leave  my  Jolia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  love  fidr  Silyia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gare  me  first  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  peijnry. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear : 

0  sweet-snggesting  love,  if  thoa  hast  sinn*d,    . 
Teach  me,  thj  tempted  subject,  to  ezcose  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

Bat  now  I  worship  a  celestial  son. 

XJnheedfol  vows  may  heediolly  be  broken ; 

And  he  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — 

Fie,  fie,  nnreverend  tongoe !  to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr*d 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend : 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fSur! 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  1 11  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor: 

Now  presently  1 11  give  her  hiher  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended*  flight; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

-  Preto»d^(i-intended. 
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Bat  Valentine  being  gone,  1 11  quickly  cross, 
Bj  some  slj  trick,  blont  Thorio's  doll  proceeding. 
Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  mj  purpose  swift, 
As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  Uiis  driftl 


[Emt. 


SCENE  YIL— Verona.    A  Boom  in  Julia't  House. 
Enter  Julia  and  Luoetta. 

Jul.  Gounsel,  Lucetta!  geQtIe  girl,  assist  me ! 

And,  even  in  kind  love,  X  do  coi^ure  thee,— 

Who  art  the  table  ^^  wherein  all  mj  thoughts 

Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd, — 

To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 

How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 

A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 
Luo.  Alas  I  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long* 
Jul.  a  true  devoted  pilgrim^*  is  not  weary 

To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 

Much  less  shall  she  that  hath  love*8  wings  to  fly ; 

And  when  the  flight  Is  made  to  one  so  dear, 

Of  such  divine  perfection  as  sir  Proteus. 
Luo.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 
Jul.  O,  know*st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul*8  food? 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 

By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 
Luo.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 
But  qualify  the  fire*s  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 
Jul.  The  more  thou  damm*st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums  ; 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp*d,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But,  when  his  Mr  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enameird  stones. 
Giving  a  genUe  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
1 11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
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And  there  111  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Eljaiom. 
Luo.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 
Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 

The  loose  encounters  of  lasdvious  men : 

Gentle  Luoetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 

As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page^ 
Luc.  Whj,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 
Jul.  No,  girl ;  I U  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 

To  be  fentastio  may  become  a  youth 

Of  ipreater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 
Lua  What  &shion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your  breeches  ? 
Jul.  That  fits  as  well  as — '*  tell  me,  good  my  lord* 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  fetrthingale  ?*' 

Why,  ey^  what  feishion  thou  best  lik*st,  Lucetta. 
Luc.  Tou  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece,  madam. 
Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill-fayour*d. 
Luo.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now  *s  not  worth  a  pin. 

Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 
Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov*8t  me,  let  me  have 

What  thou  think*st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 

But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 

For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 

I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 
Luc.  If  you  thmk  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 
Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 
Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 

If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 

No  matter  who  's  displeased,  when  you  are  gone : 

I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas*d  withal. 
Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 

And  instances  of  infinite*  of  love. 

Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 
Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 
Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 

But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles : 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 

His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  £rom  earth. 

*  /i^/fcttfa  infini^.  The  same  form  of  expression  occurs  in  Cluuioer:*-*' Although  the  lift  of 
it  be  stretched  with  infinite  of  time."  The  reading  we  give  is  that  of  the  first  folio.  Theoommon 
reading  is  that  of  the  second  folio :— *'  Instances  as  infinite." 
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Luo.  PiBjr  heayen  he  prove  8o»  when  yoa  come  to  himl 
Jul.  Now»  as  thou  loT*8t  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong; 

To  hear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  trath : 

Only  deserve  my  lore,  hy  loving  him ; 

And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  ohamher, 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 

To  fiimish  me  open  my  longing  joomey. 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  atthy  dispose, 

My  goods,  my  Isnds,  my  reputation; 

Only,  in  lien  thereof^  despatch  me  henoe: 

Come,  answer  not,  hut  to  it  presently; 

I  am  impatient  of  my  tarrianoe. . 


lEaewU. 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— Milan.    4n  AnU-room  in  ths  Dnka'f  Palace, 
Entsr  Dtjkb,  Thubio,  and  Pboteus. 


Duxs.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Pro.  Mj  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover, 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  feivours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  .prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  dul7*s  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care ; 


lEmUTBUwio. 


VOL.  T. 
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Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  loYO  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fEist  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  forhid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err'^ 
And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn*d,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos*d  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceiTo  my  fear  of  this, 
Ejiowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested  *, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  oyer  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pbo.  Enow,  noble  lord,  they  have  deyis*d  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at "» ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence  ^ 

DuKB.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pbo.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 


[Earit. 


Enter  Valbktihb. 

DuKB.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  hst? 
Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 

That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 

And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 
DuKB.  Be  they  of  much  import? 
Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 

My  health,  and  happy  bemg  at  your  court. 
BuKB.  Nay,  then  no  matter;  stay  with  me  a  while ; 

I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  afBEurs, 

That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 

T  is  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 

To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 
Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord;  and,  sure,  the  match 


*  Suggetied—tsmpted. 


*  iVe^enctf— design. 
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Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 

Is  full  of  yirtae,  bonnty,  worth,  and  qoalitiea 

Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  hit  daughter : 

Cannot  jour  grace  win  her  to  hncj  him? 
DnzB.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peeyish,  sullen,  froward. 

Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 

Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 

Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  fitther: 

And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 

Upon  adrice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her; 

And,  where*  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 

Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty, 

I  now  am  full  resoh'd  to  take  a  wife, 

And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 

Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 

For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 
Yal.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 
DuKB.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here^ 

Whom  I  affect;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 

And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 

Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 

(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 

Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang*d ;) 

How,  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself. 

To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 
Yal.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ; 

Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 

More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
DuKB.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 
Yal.  a  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her: 

Send  her  another;  never  give  her  o*er; 

For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 

If  she  do  frown,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you. 

But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 

If  she  do  chide,  *t  is  not  to  have  you  gone ; 

For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 

Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 

For  **  get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean  "  away;" 

Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 

Though  ne*er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels*  &ces. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 

If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

•  fFiens— whereas. 

^  The  origiiial  hat  "  There  is  a  ladj  m  Verona^  here,"  but  the  scene  is  clearly  in  Milan;  and 
therefore  Pope's  alteration  must  he  received. 
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DuKB.  But  she  I  mean  is  pioiiiis*d  by  her  £dends 

Unto  a  joothfal  gentleman  of  worth; 

And  kept  sererelj  fh)m  resort  of  men. 

That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 
Val.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 
DuKB.  Ay,  bat  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe. 

That  no  man  hath  recoarse  to  her  by  night. 
Yal.  What  lets^  bat  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 
DuKB.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  fiur  tnm  the  groand; 

And  boilt  so  shelring,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 

"V^thoat  i^parent  hazard  of  his  life. 
Yal.  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  eords^ 

To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 

Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 

So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 
DuKS.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 

Advise  me  where  I  may  have  soch  a  ladder. 
Yal.  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sii^  tell  me  that 
DuxB.  This  very  n^t;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 

That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by. 
Yal.  By  seven  o'clock  1 11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 
DuxB.  But,  hark  thee;  I  will  go  to  her  alone; 

How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 
Yal.  It  will  be  Ught,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 

Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 
DuxB.  A  doak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn? 
Yal.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
DuxB.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

1 11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 
Yal.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 
DuxB.  How  shall  I  fEishion  me  to  wear  a  cloak? — 

I  pray  thee  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 

What  letter  is  this  same  ?    What 's  here?—"  To  Silvia  "? 

And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 

1 11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once. 

^  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying: 
0,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly^ 

Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  &em  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  Uess'd  them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune. 

*  Zetf— hinders. 


[Beads. 
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I  eime  myiel^  feat  they  are  sent  by  ma. 

Thai  tliey  shoold  harbour  whcro  their  lord  ak»iM  be*" 

What's  hare? 

<«  SilTia^  this  night  I  wm  enfranchise  thee  :** 
T 18  so;  and  here 's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  oar, 
And  with  thy  daring.folly  bum  the  world? 
Wnt  thou  rMch  stars,  bficause  they  shine  on  thee? 
Go,  base  intruder  I  oTorweening  slaye ! 
Bestow  thy  fiEiwning  smiles  on  equal  mates; 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours. 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow*d  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories. 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
WiU  givO'thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse, 

But,  as  thou  lov*8t  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence,  fEmt  Ditxe. 

Vjll.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  fi:om  her. 
Is  self  from  self:  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  » 

There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence:  aad  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not,  by  her  fsdr  influence 
Foster*d,  illumln'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  awa7  ^^  ^^*^* 

Enter  Peoteus  nnd  Laiincb. 

Pbo.  Bun,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out 
LiLUK«  So-ho!  so-ho! 
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Pbo.  What  8668t  thou? 
liAUV.  Him  we  go  to  find : 

There 's  not «  hair  on  *8  head,  bnt  'tia  a  Valentine. 
Pbo.  Valentine? 
Val.  No. 

Pbo.  Who  then,  his  apiiit? 
Val.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
Val.  Nothing. 

liAUH.  Oan  nothing  speak?    Master,  shall  I  strike  ? 
Pbo.  Who  wonldst  thou  strike  ? 
liAUN.  Nothing. 
Pbo.  Villain,  forbear. 

liAUN.  Why,  sir,  1 11  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you, — 
Pfio.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine,  a  word. 
Val.  My  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good  news. 

So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 
Pbo.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 

For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 
Val.  Is  Silvia  dead? 
Pbo.  No,  Valentine. 
Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia  I — 

Hath  she  forsworn  me? 
Pbo.  No,  Valentine. 
Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me !—    . 

What  is  your  news  ? 
Laun.  Sir,  tliere  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanished. 
Pbo.  That  thou  art  bimished.     O,  that  *s  the  news ; 

From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  Mend. 
Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 

And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  ine  surfeit. 

Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 
Pbo.  Ay,  ay;  and  she  hath  offer*d  to  the  doom 

(Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  efifectual  force) 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 

Those  at  her  £atLer*s  churlish  feet  she  tendered ; 

With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 

Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 

As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 

But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 

Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 

Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 

But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta*en,  must  die. 

Besides,  her  intercession  chaf 'd  him  so. 

When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
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That  to  dose  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Yal.  No  more ;  nnless  the  next  word  that  thou  speak^st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pbo.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help. 
And  stady  help  for  that  which  thou  lament^st 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love^. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate  : 
Gome,  I U  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  laige 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-afiGurs : 
As  thou  lov*st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
B^ard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Yal.  I  pray  thee,  Lanhce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate. 

Pbo.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out    Come,  Ydentine. 

Yal.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Yalentine !    [EaautU  Yalbntikb  and  Pboteits. 

Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have  the  wit  to  think  my  master 
is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but  that  *s  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives 
not  now  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of 
horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me ;  nor  who  *t  is  I  love,  and  yet  't  is  a 
woman:  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  *t  is  a  milk- 
maid ;  yet  \  is  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips :  yet  *t  is  a  maid,  for 
she  is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities 
than  a  water-spaniel — which  is  much  in  a  bare  christian.  Here  is  the 
cate-log  [puUing  out  a  paper]  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis,  "  she  can  fetch 
and  carry."  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but 
only  carry;  therefore  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  "  she  can  milk;  '* 
look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news  with  your  mastership? 

Laum.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake  the  word:    What  news  then  in 

your  paper? 
Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st. 
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Sfbsd.  Why,  man,  how  black? 

liAUN.  Why,  88  Uack  88  ink. 

Spbbd.  Let  me  read  them. 

liAxm.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head!  thou  canst  not  read. 

Spxed,  Then  lieat,  I  can. 

Lauv.  I  will  try  thee:  Tell  me  this:  Who  begot  thee? 

Spssd.  Many,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

liAUN.  O  illiterate  loiterer  1  it  was  the  son  of  thy  grandmother:  this  proyes 

that  thou  canst  not  read. 
Speed.  Come,  fool,  come:  try  me  in  thy  paper. 
Laun.  There ;  and  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  °'  I 
Speed.  Imprimis,  '*  She  can  milk." 
liAUN.  Ay,  that  she  can. 
Speed.  Item,  '*  She  brews  good  ale." 
Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — ^Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew 

good  ale. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  sew.*' 
Laun.  That  *8  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so? 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  knit*' 
Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him 

a  stock*? 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Laun.  A  special  yirtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be  washed  and  scoured. 
Speed.  "  She  can  spin." 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 
Speed.  Item,  '*  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 
Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues;  that,  indeed,  know  not  their 

fietthers,  and  therefore  have  no  names. 
Speed.  "  Here  follow  her  vices." 
Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  not  to  be  kissed^  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath.*' 
Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast :    Bead  on. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 
Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 
Lauk.  It  *s  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her  talk. 
Speed.  Item,  **  She  is  slow  in  words.*' 
Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices ! 

To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue : 

I  pray  thee  out  with 't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  proud." 
Laun.  Out  with  that  too;  it  was  Eve's  legacy. 

And  cannot  be  ta'en  firom  her. 


*  5toc2>— fttooking. 

^  Kisied  is  not  in  the  original. 


It  was  introduced  by  Rowe. 
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Spssd.  Item,  ''  She  hath  no  teeth.*' 

LA.I7V.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  beoaose  I  lore  crusts. 

Spbbd.  Item,  "  She  is  curst" 

Laun.  Well;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Spebd.  *'  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor." 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will  not,  I  will;  for  good  things 

should  be  praised. 
Speed.  Item,  *'  She  is  too  liberal." 
Laov.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot;  for  that 's  writ  down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her 

purse  she  shall  not;  for  that  I U  keep  shut :  now  of  another  thing  she  may; 

and  that  cannot  I  help.    Well,  proceed. 
Speed.  Item,  *'  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit%  and  more  feuilts  than  hairs,  and 

more  wealth  than  fiEiults." 
Lauv.  Stop  there;  1*11  hare  her:  she  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice 

in  that  last  article :    Rehearse  that  once  more. 
Speed.  Item,  *'  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 
Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — ^it  may  be;  111  prove  it:  The  coyer  of  the  salt 

hides  the  salt**,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt;  the  hair  that  coyers 

the  wit  is  more  than  the  wit;  for  the  greater  hides  the  less.    What 's  next? 
Speed. — *'  And  more  faults  than  hairs," — 
Laun.  That  *s  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 
Speed. — '*  And  more  wealth  than  &ults*" 
Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  fiEuilts  gracious:  WeU,  1 11  have  her:  And  if 

it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impossible, — 
Speed.  What  then? 
Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy  master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north 

gate. 
Speed,  Forme? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay :  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 
Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him? 
Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stayed  so  long,  that  going  will 

scarce  serye  the  turn. 
Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox  of  your  loye-letters !  [Eadi, 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  letter :  An  unmannerly  alaye, 

that  wiU  thrust  himself  into  secrets ! — 1 11  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 

correction.  [Ewit. 

SCENE  II.— 2%^  same.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  and  Thubio;  Pboteus  behind. 

Duke.'  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  loye  you. 

Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 
Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 

*  An  old  English  Proverb. 
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Forsworn  my  oompany,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

DuxB.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched*  in  ice;  which  with  an  hoar*s  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?    Is  your  countryman, 
'  According'to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pbo.  Oone,  my  good  lord. 

DuKB.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  gricTOusly. 

Pbo.  a  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

DuKB.  So  I  belieye ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  ui>on  your  grace. 

DuxB.  Thou  know'st,  how  wUlingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pbo.  I  do,  my  lord. 

DuKB.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pbo.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

DuxB.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevere  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  Iotc  sir  Thurio  ? 

Pbo.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  fialsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she  11  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pbo.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 

Therefore  it  must,  vnth  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

DuxB.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pfio.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially,  against  his  veiy*^  friend. 

DuxB.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endanger  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pbo.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  it, 


Trmched— cut. 


Vefy— true ;  real  (verns). 
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Bj  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  lus  dispraiae, 

She  shall  not  long  continne  love  to  him. 

Bat,  saj  this  weed  her  love, from  Valentine, 

It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thorio. 
Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 

Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 

You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  ** ; 

Which  must  be  done,  bj  praising  me  as  much 

As  jou  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 
DuKB.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 

Bec&use  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
.  You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 

And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 

Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 

For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 

And.  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 

Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 

To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 
Pbo.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 

But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 

You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 

By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 

Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 
Duxs.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 
Pbo.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 

You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  diy ;  and  with  your  tears 

Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

That  may  discover  such  integrity : 

For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poet's  sinews ; 

Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 

Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 

After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 

Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window, 

With  some  sweet  consort  * :  to  their  instruments 

Tune  a  deploring  dump^;  the  night's  dead  silence 

Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 

This,  or  else  nothing,  wiU  inherit  <^  her. 

*  Contort,    The  musicians  o(m«or<0(}— ehosen  to  play  together— were  called  the  contort;  and  so 
was  the  selection  of  mnsio  they  performed— modernized  into  concert. 

moomftd  elegy.    Damp,  or  dmnpe,  for  sorrow,  was  not  originally  a  burlesque 


**""  *"  **  My  sinews  dull,  in  dumps  I  stand.**— Subbbt. 

*  /iiAerif— obtain  possession  of. 
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DuKB.  This  discipline  shows  thou  faaat  been  in  loTO. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  ni(^t  1 11  pot  in  pnctioe. 
Therefiore,  sweet  Protens,  mj  diiectkni-giTer, 
Let  OS  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort*  some  gentlemen  well  skill*d  in  mask : 
I  haye  a  sonnet  that  will  senre  the  tarn. 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

DuxB.  Aboat  it,  gentlemen. 

Pbo.  Well  wait  npon  your  gntce,  till  after  supper; 
And  afterward  determine  oar  proceedings. 

DuxB.  Even  now  about  it;  I  will  pardon  you. 


lEwmni. 


'  £br«— to  cfaooM 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  1.—A  Forsit,  near  MaAtiuu 

Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valektinb  and  8fxxd. 

8  OxTT.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  yon  haye  about  you ; 

If  not,  we  11  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 
Spbxd.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  Tillains 

That  all  the  trayellers  do  fear  so  mudi. 
Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace !  we  11  hear  him. 

8  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  proper  man! 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 
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3  Out.  Whither  travel  you? 

Vai^  To  Verona, 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you? 

Yal.  From  Milan. 

8  Out.  Have  you  long  80joum*d  there? 

Yal.  Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  hare  stayed. 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
1  Out.  What,  were  yon  hanish*d  thence? 
Yal.  I  was. 

d  Out.  For  what  offence? 
Yal.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse  : 

I  kill*d  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 

But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 

Without  false  yantage,  or  base  treachery. 
1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so : 

But  were  you  hamah'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 
Yal.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 
1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues? 
Yal.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy ; 

Or  dse  I  often  had  been  miserable. 
8  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Hobin  Hood*s  fat  firiar**, 

This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  fistction ! 

1  Out.  Well  have  him;  sirs,  a  word. 
Spbkd.  Master,  be  one  of  them  ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Yal.  Peace,  villain  1 

d  Out.  Tell  us  this :  Have  you  anything  to  take  to  ? 
Yal.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 
8  Out.  Know  then,  Uiat  some  of  us  are  gentlemen. 

Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem*d  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awfiil*  men : 

Myself  was  from  Yerona  banished, 

For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 

An  heir,  and  near  allied*^  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 

Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 
1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose, — for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives. 


•  Aiqfid.    Steeveni  and  others  think  we  shonld  here  read  lawfvl    Bat  Shakipere,  in-  other 
places,  nsetthit  word  in  the  sense  of  hiwfol. — 

"  We  come  within  onr  awftil  banks  again." 
^  The  original  gives  the  line  thns:— 

**  And  hehre  and  Neece^  alide  unto  the  Duke." 
Theobald  gave  ns  near,  which  is  probably  correct    It  would  be  neere  in  the  manuscript 
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And,  pardj,  seeing  yon  are  beautified 

With  goodly  shape;  and  by  your  own  report 

A  lingnist;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 

As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want; — 
3  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish*d  man. 

Therefore,  aboTO  the  rest,  we  pariey  to  you : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  Tirtne  of  necessity. 

And  Uyo,  as  we  do,  in  this  ?dldemess  ? 
8  Out.  What  say*st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort? 

Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 

We  11  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul*d  by  thee,     ' 

LoYO  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have  offered. 
Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  liye  with  you ; 

ProYided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  yile  base  practices. 

Come,  go  with  us,  we  11  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  haYC  got; 
Which,  with  ourselyes,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 


SCENE  II.— Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  haye  I  been  fiilse  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  haye  access  mj  own  Ioyo  to  prefer; 
Bat  SilYia  is  too  &ir,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend : 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  yows. 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  haye  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  fsuth  with  Julia,  whom  I  loY*d  : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  loYer*s  hope, 
Tet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  loye. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  &wneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window, 
And  giYO  some  eyening  music  to  her  ear. 
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Enter  Thubio  and  Mundans. 
Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus;  are  joa  crept  before  us? 
Pfio.  Ay,  gentle  Thorio ;  for  you  know  that  love 

Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 
Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  yOu  love  not  here. 
Pbo.  Sir,  but  I  do;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 
Thu.  Who?  Silvia? 
.Peo.  Ay,  Silvia, — ^for  your  sake. 
Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.    Now,  gentlemen. 

Let  *8  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Host,  at. a  distance;  and  Juua  in  hoy't  eloihes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest!  methinks  you're  aUychoUy;  I  pray  you,  why 

is  it? 
Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 
Host.  Gome,  we  11  haye  you  merry :  1 11  bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  music, 

and  see  the  gentleman  that  you  asked  for. 
Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 
Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music  [Muiieplaye. 

Host.  HarkI  hark! 
Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 
Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let  *s  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  1  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she, 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair  9 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling : 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were  before? 

How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes*  you  not 
Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 
Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 
Jul.  He  plays  false,  fkther. 

*  Likei—pleaaes, 
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Host.  How?  out  <^  tone  on  the  strings ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  fieJse  that  he  grieves  my  yeiy  heaiirstrings 

Host.  You  have  a  qnick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay>  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a  slow  heart 

Host.  I  peioeiye  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  haye  them  always  play  but  one  thing. 

Jul.  I  would  always  haye  one  play  but  one  thing. 

But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 

Ofton  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman? 
Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick^. 
Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 
Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  command,  he 

must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady. 
Jul.  Peace !  stand  aside !  the  company  parts. 
Pbo.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you !  I  will  so  plead. 

That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 
Thu.  Where  meet  we? 
Pso.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well**. 
Thu.  Farewell.  [EaeurU  Thubio  and  Mu$ieian$, 

SiLyiA  appears  above,  at  her  wmdaw, 

"Pbo,  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 
SiL.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen : 

Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 
Pbo.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 

You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 
SiL.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 
Pbo.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 
SiL.  What 's  your  will  ? 
Pbo.  That  I  may  compass*  yours. 
SiL.  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 

That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 

Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  fklse,  disloyal  man ! 

Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  couceitless, 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery, 

Compau.  It  appean  to  ns  that  a  doable  ambiguity  is  here  intended.  Silvia  says,  *'  What  if 
yonr  will?"— what  is  jour  toishf— far,  although  Shakq)ere  has  accniatelj  disdngolshed  between 
the  two  words,  as  in  this  play  (Act.  L,  Scene  8) — 

^  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish  "— 
he  yet  often  nses  them  synonymously.    Proteus*  reply  to  the  question  is—"  That  I  may  compass 
yours"— <&o<  /  may  hctve  your  will  within  my  j>ott«y^-enoompas8ed— surrounded.     Julia,  in  her 
answer,  receiyes  the  word  compass  in  its  meaning  of  to  peiformf  and  distinguishes  between  wish 
andwilL 
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That  hast  deceiT'd  so  manj  with  thy  yows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  lore  amends. 
For  me, — hj  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  £Eur  from  granting  thj  request, ' 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  hj  and  hj  intend  to  diide  myself, 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 
Pbo.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 

But  she  is  dead. 
Jul.  T  were  &]se,  if  I  should  speak  it; 

For  I  am  sure  she  is  not  buried.  TAdde. 

SiL.  Say  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth*d :  And  art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importonacy  ? 
Pbo   I  likewise  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 
SiL.  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 

Assure  thyself  my  love  is  buried. 
Pbo.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 
SiL.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  hers  thence; 

Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 
Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  {Aude. 

"Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber; 
To  that  1 11  speak,  to  that  1 11  sigh  and  weep : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 
Jul.  If  't  were  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  deceive  it. 

And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  TAsids. 

SiL.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir; 

But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  1 11  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest. 
Pbo.  As  wretches  have  o*er-night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

lExeunt  Pboteus;  and  Silvia, /row  above. 
Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 
Host.  By  my  halidoms  I  was  &at  asleep. 
Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus? 


*  ^a2u2(m~holines8;  koU  and  dbm,- 
of  the  term. 


n  kingdom,    Holidame— holy  virgin— was  a  cormptlon 
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Host.  Marry,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  I  think,  't  is  almost  day. 
Jul.  Not  so ;  hat  it  hath  heen  the  longest  night 

That  e*er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest  {Eaeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Th^  same. 

.  EnUr  EoLAMOUB. 

EoL.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
There  *8  some  great  matter  she  *d  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  tw^v^^tw  { 

SiLYiA  aippeaT$  above,  at  her  window 

SiL.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  senrant,  and  your  Mend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 
SiL.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 
EoL.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 

According  to  your  ladyship's  impose*, 

I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 
SiL.  O -Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 

(Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not,) 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful**,  well  accomplish 'd. 

Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 

I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 

Nor  how  my  fetther  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thyself  hast  lov*d ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow*dst  pure  chastity 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  &ther's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  uidioly  match. 

Which  Heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

■  /fi|poM— eomouuid.    The  word,  as  a  notin,  does  not  occur  again  in  Shakspere. 
>  J2anorf{/«{— compassionate. 
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[act  IV. 


I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  fall  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 
To  bear  me  compan j,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EoL.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 

Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plao*d, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Kecking  as  little  what  betideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL.  This  evening  coming. 

EoL.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EoL.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship : 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL.  Good  mon-ow,  kind  sir  Eglamour. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  lY. —-The  same. 

Enter  Laxtnce,  with  his  dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one 
that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  dro^vning,  when  three 
or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it !  I  have  taught  him — 
even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to 
deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from  my  master ;  and  I  came 
no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher^' ;  and 
steals  her  capon's  leg.  0,  't  is  a  foul  thing  when  a  cur  cannot  keep*  himself 
in  all  companies  1  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon 
him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not 
had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily 
he  had  been  banged  for 't ;  sure  as  I  live  he  had  suffered  for 't :  you  shall 
judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
manlike dogs,  under  the  duke's  table:  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the 
mark!)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  "  Out  with  the 
dog,"  says  one;  **  What  cur  is  that?"  says  another;  **  Whip  him  out,"  says 
the  third ;  "  Hang  )iim  up,"  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that 
whips  the  dogs :  **  Friend,"  quoth  I,  "  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog?"  "  Ay, 
maiTy,  do  I,"  quoth  he.  **  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quoth  I ;  "  't  was 
I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out 
of  the  chamber.      How  many  masters  would  do  this  for  their  sei-vant? 

*  Keep — restrain. 
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Naj,  1 11  be  sworn,  I  hava  sat  in  the  stocks**  for  paddings  he  hath  stolen, 
otherwise  be  had  been  ezecnted :  I  have  stood  on  the  pilloiy**  for  geese  he 
hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  sa£fered  for  *t:  thoa  think*st  not  of  this  now! 
— Naj,  I  remember  the  trick  joa  served  me  when  I  .took  mj  leave  of 
madam  Silvia;  did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do?  When 
didst  then  see  me  heave  np  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentle- 
woman's farthingale?  didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 

EfUsr  Pbotetts  and  Julia. 

Pbo.  Sebastian  is  thj  name?  I  like  thee  well, 

And  will  emploj  thee  in  some  service  presently. 
Jul.  In  what  yon  please. — 1 11  do  what  I  can. 
Pbo.  I  hope  thoa  wilt — ^How  now,  yoa  whoreson  peasant ;  [To  Lauvce. 

Where  have  yoa  been  these  two  days  loitering? 
Lauh.  Many,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog  yoa  bade  me. 
PnOi  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 
Laun.  Many,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  car;  and  tells  yoa,  carrish  thanks  is 

good  enoagh  lor  sach  a  present 
Pbo.  Bat  she  received  my  dog? 

Laum.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not:  here  have  I  broaght  him  back  again. 
Pbo.  What,  didst  thoa  offer  her  this  from  me? 
Laun.  Ay,  sir;  the  odier  sqairrel  was  stolen  from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys 

in  the  market-place :  and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big 

as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 
Pbo.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again. 

Or,  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 

Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 

A  slave,  that  still  an  end*  turns  me  to  shame.  lEaU  Laukcb. 

Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 

Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 

That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 

For  't  is  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lout ; 

But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour ; 

Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not)  ^ 

Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 

Therefore  know  thee,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 

Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee, 

Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 

She  lov'd  me  well**  deliver'd  it  to  me. 
Jul.  It  seems  you  lov'd  her  not  to  leave  ^  her  token : 

She  is  dead,  belike? 

*  Still  tm  md—fUmott  perpetnally.    A  oommon  form  of  ezpreMioa  in  our  old  writan.    Qiflford 
hM  given  tevenl  eiamplas  in  a  note  to  Massinger^s  '  A  Very  Woman.*— Act  IIL,  Scene- 1. 

^  She  lov'd  me  well,  who  delivered  it  to  me. 

*  To  feoM— to  part  with. 
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[act  it. 


Pbo.  Not  80 ;  I  ttuDk  she  lives. 

JoL.  Alas! 

Pbo.  Why  dost  thoa  cry,  alas ! 

Jul.  I  caonot  choose  bat  pity  her. 

Pbo.  Wherefore  shooldst  thoa  pity  her? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  loY*d  yoo  as  well 
As  you  do  love  yoar  lady  Silvia  : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
Yoa  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  yoar  love. 
T  is  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pbo.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 

This  letter ;— that 's  her  chamber.— *Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me,  sad  and  solitary. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain  ; 
To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refused ; 
To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  disprais*d. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 
Unless  I  prove  fedse  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  Heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  SiWia. 

SiL.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul.  K  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SiL.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

SiL.  0 ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 


[Eait  Pbotbus. 
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SiL.  Uniila,  bring  my  pictare  there.  [Pi^un  Invit^. 

Oo,  gire  jour  master  this :  tell  him,  from  me, 

One  Julia,  that  his  ehangiiig  thoughts  foiget. 

Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow 
Jul.  Madam,  please  jou  peruse  this  letter. 

Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  iiaadvis*d 

Deli?er*d  jou  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 

This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 
SiL.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 
Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 
SiL.  There,  hold. 

I  will  not  look  upon  yonr  master's  lines : 

I  know  they  are  staff*d  with  protestations. 

And  full  of  new-fonnd  oaths ;  idiich  he  will  break. 

As  easOy  as  I  do  tear  his  p^per. 
Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 
SiL.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 

For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 

His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 

Though  his  fiJse  finger  have  profiEm*d  the  ring. 

Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 
JxUL  She  tlianks  yon. 
SiL.  What  say*st  thou? 
Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 

Poor  gentlewoman  I  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 
SiL.  Dost  thou  know  her? 
Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 

To  think  upon  her  woes  I  do  protest 

That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 
SiL.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hi^  forsook  her. 
Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that 's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 
SiL.  Is  she  not  passing  fair? 
Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is : 

When  she  did  think  my  master  loT*d  her  well. 

She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 

But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 

And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask^  away, 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 

And  pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 

That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I*. 

*  In  this  passage  pwdCd  means  painted,  and  not,  as  Johnson  has  it,  pinched  with  cold.  Black 
signifies  dark,  tanned.  In  the  next  act  Thnrio  says,  **  my  (aoe  is  Uack^  as  opposed  to  **  fab."  It 
is  oniions  that  black,  bleak,  bUgJU,  are  words  having  a  strong  affinity;  and  that,  therefore,  "  the 
air,"  which  **  starved  the  roses,"  and  **  pinch*d  the  lily-tinctnre,**  so  as  to  make  **  black,"  is  the  same 
as  the  withering  and  bUgktmg  ag^oy,  the  bleak  wind,  which  covers  vegetation  with  a  sterfle 
Modbwtf.    (See  Bichardson*s  Dictionary.) 
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[act  IV. 


Snu  How  tall  was  ahe? 

Jul.  About  mj  statare :  for,  at  Pentecost, 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  plaj'd^ 
Our  jouth  got  me  to  plaj  the  woman's  part^ 
And  I  was'trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown ; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments^ 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  argood» 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part; 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne^  passioning 
For  Theseus'  peijury  and  ui\iust  Bight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow  I 

SiL.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  t — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left  !-* 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for  *t,  if  e'er  you  know  her. 
.  A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture :  Let  me  see ;  I  think. 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  air  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow'^ : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
1 11  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig^. 
Her  eyes  are  gray  as  glass^;  and  so  are  mine: 
Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low,  and  mine 's  as  high 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective*  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 
Gome,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  't  is  thy  rival.    O  thou  senseless  form. 


[Emt  Silvia. 


*  Steevens  interprets  retpectwe  as  respectfol,  respectable;  but  the  tme  meaning  of  the  weed,  and 
the  context,  show  that  Julia  says  "  What  he  respects  in  her  has  equal  rtlaHon  to  mjtOV* 
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Thoa  shalt  be  worabipp'd,  kiss'd,  loy*d,  and  ador*d; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  bis  idolatrj, 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead^. 

1 11  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress*  sake, 

That  used  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  yow, 

I  should  have  sciatch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  Ioto  with  thee  I  [fiWit. 
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lAbbeg  q;  St.  Ambrote.'] 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.—The$am$.    An  Abbey, 
Enter  Eoulmoub. 
EoL.  The  san  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky : 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick^s  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 
See  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  eveniug ! 
SiL.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey- wall ; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 
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EoL.  Fetrnot:  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off ; 

If  we  reoorer  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  ^ExmnL 

SCENE  II.— 2^  Monu.    A  Room  in  the  Duke't  Palace. 

Enter  Thubio,  Pbotbus,  and  Jxjujl. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 
Pfio.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 

And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 
Pbo.  No  ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu.  1 11  wear  a  hoot,  to  make  it  somewhat  roonder. 
Pbo.  Bat  Ioyo  will  not  he  sparr*d  to  what  it  loathes. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  fiice? 
Pbo.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 
Pbo.  But  pearls  are  UbIt  ;  and  the  old  saying  is, 

Black  men  are  pearls  in  beaateons  ladies*  eyes. 
Jul.  *T  is  true,  sach  pearls  as  pot  oat  ladies*  eyes ; 

For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  [Asid9 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  disconrse? 
Pbo.  hi,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace  ? 

Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace.  l^Aside, 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 
Pbo.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice.  [Aside, 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 
Pbo.  That  you  are  well  deriy*d. 

Jul.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.  {^Atide. 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 
Pbo.  0,  ay ;  and  pities  Uiem. 
Thu.  Wherefore? 

JiTL.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [Asidit. 

Pbo.  That  they  are  out  by  leased 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Dxnns. 

Duxb.  How  now,  sir  Proteus?  how  now,  Thurio? 

Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 
Thu.  Not  I. 
Pbo.  Nor  I. 

'  By  his  pottesftions,  Thurio  meant  hii  lands;  hot  Proteos,  who  is  bantering  him,  alludes  to  his 
mental  endowments,  which  he  says  **  are  out  by  lease  "^-are  not  in  his  own  keeping. 
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[act  V. 


Duke.  Saw  you  1117  daughter  ? 

Pbo.  Neither. 

DuKB.  Why,  then,  she 's  fled  imto  that  peasant  Valentme ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
T  is  true ;  for  friar  Lanrenoe  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander*d  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  gaess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
Bat,  being  mask*d,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
.  Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick*s  cell  this  eren;  and  there  she  was  not: 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  frt>m  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 
But  mount  you  presently;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  toward  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  foUow  me. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peeyish  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
1 11  after;  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia. 

Pbo.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silyia*s  Iotc, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love. 


lEMi. 
[EmL 
lEaU. 


SCENE  III.— Frontwn  of  Mantua.    The  Farsit. 
Enter  Silyia  and  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Come,  come; 

Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 
SiL.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam*d  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? . 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us. 

But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood. 

There  is  our  captain :  we  11  follow  him  that  *8  fled. 

The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 
I  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave ; 

Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 

And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 
SiL.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee. 


[EmukU. 
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SCENE  I7.—Anoih$rpart  of  the  Fornu 

Enter  Yalektine. 

Yal.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  nnfirequented  woods,* 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns: 
Here  oan  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  eomplaining  notes 
Tone  mj  distresses,  and  reoord*  my  woes. 

0  thoa  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
LeaYO  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was! 
Bepair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! 

What  hallooing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 

These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 

Ha?e  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 

They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  hare  much  to  do. 

To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Yalentine ;  who  *8  this  comes  here  ?  [Stepe  aside. 

Enter  Pboibtts,  Siltia,  and  Joija. 

Pbo.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 

(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 

To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him  • 

That  would  have  forc*d  your  honour  and  your  love. 

Yonchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 

A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 

And  less  than  this,  I  am  sore,  you  cannot  give. 
Yal.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  bear! 

Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.  {^Ande. 

SiL.  0  miserable,  imhappy  that  I  am ! 
Pbo.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 

But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 
SiL.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence  [Aside. 

SiL.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 

1  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 

*  lUcord-^to  lixig:  thus:— 

''  Fair  Philomel,  night-miisic  of  the  tpringt 
Sweetly  records  her  toneftil  harmony." 

DrmfUnii  Eehguu,  1598. 
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O,  Heaven  be  judge  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life 's  as  tender  to  me  as  mj  sool ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  peijor'd  Proteos : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 
Pso.  What  dangerous  acUon,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look? 
O,  't  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approy*d% 
When  women  cannot  love  where  thej  're  belov'd. 
SiL.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he 's  belo¥*d. 
Read  over  Julia*s  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  fidth 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oatha 
Descended  into  pegury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no'£uth  left  now,  unless  thou  'dst  two. 
And  that 's  fiur  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  £uth,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  Mend ! 
Pso.  In  lore. 

Who  respects  friend  ? 
SiL*  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Psp.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
1 11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 
SiL.  O  heaven  I 

Pso.  1 11  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Yal.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 

Thou  friend  of  an  ill  &&hion  i 
Pso.  Valentine ! 

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that 's  without  faith  or  love ; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now ;)  treacherous  man  I 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  wouldst  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now^,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  peijur'd  to  the  bosom  ?    Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake 
The  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time  most  accurs'd  I 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst 

*  Approf^d—^pnYtA,  experienced. 

^  iVov.  The  leooDd  fdio  hat,  ''Who  should  be  trnsted  now,"  Bee.  The  first  folio  omiti now. 
Hanmer  readi  "  Who  shotild  be  trusted  when  one's  own  right  hand."  We  agree  with  Mr.  Collier 
in  adopting  the  reading  of  the  second  folio. 
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Pbo.  Mj  ahame,  and  guilt,  confounds  me. — 

Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 

Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 

I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  trulj  suffer  • 

As  e*er  I  did  commit. 
Yal.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  reoeiTO  thee  honest : — 

Who  bj  repentance  is  not  satisfied 

Is  nor  of  heaven^  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas*d ; 

Bj  penitence  the  £temal*s  wrath's  appeas*d, — 

And,  that  mj  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 

All  that  was  mine,  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee". 
Jul.  O  me,  unhappy!  [FainUK 

Pao.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Yal.  Why,  boy! 

Why,  wag!  how  now?  what's  the  matter?  Look  up;  speak, 
Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me  to  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia ; 

which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 
Pao.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy.? 

Jul.  Here  't  is :  this  is  it.  [Oive^  a  ring. 

Pbo.  How!  let  me  see : 

Why,  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 
Jul.  O,  ciy  your  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook ; 

This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia.  [Show$  anothtr  ring 

Pbo.  But  how  camest  thou  by  this  ring? 

At  my  depart,  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 
Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  gjve  it  me ; 

And  Julia  herself  has  brought  it  hither. 
Pbo.  How!  Julia! 
Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 

And  entertain*d  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 

How  oft  hast  thou  with  peijury  cleft  the  root^? 

0  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 

Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 

In  a  disguise  of  love : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 
Pbo.  Than  men  their  minds  I  't  is  true ;  0  heaven !  were  man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  sins^ : 

Inconstancy  flEdls  off  ere  it  begins : 

*  FtAUi  is  a  modem  stage  direction. 

^  C!^  the  root— flua  allusion  to  eUamng  the  pin,  in  archery,  oontinning  the  metaphor  flrom 
**  give  aim."    To  cleave  thepm  was  to  break  the  nail  which  attached  the  mark  to  the  butt 

*  AUsms.    /n  the  original,  ^U  £A' «m#. 
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What  is  in  Silvia's  hoe,  bat  I  may  spy 

More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  coDStant  eye?  ■ 
Yal.  Come,  corner  a  hand  from  either: 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  dose; 

T  were  pi^  two  soch  friends  should  be  long  foes. 
Pbo.  Bear  witness,  Heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 
Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws,  wUh  Dxjee  and  Thubio. 

Out.  a  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  1 

Yal.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 

Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd, 

Banish*d  Yalentine. 
DusB.  Sir  Yalentine  I 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia  's  mine. 
Yal.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death; 

Gome  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wiath : 

Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 

Milan  shall  not  hold  thee*.    Here  she  stands ; 

Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ; — 

I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 
Thu.  Sir  Yalentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 

His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 

I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 
DusB.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 

To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 

And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 

Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  * 

I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Yalentine, 

And  think  thee  ?rorthy  of  an  empress*  love ! 

Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 

Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.— 

Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivalVd  merit. 

To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Yalentine, 

Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv*d ; 

Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 
Yal.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me  happy. 

I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 

To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

*  The  reading  of  the  original  edition  is,  **  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee."  The  owreotion  of  the 
place,  which  appears  essential,  was  made  bj  Theobald.  The  same  mistake  oocnrs  in  Act  UL, 
Scene  1,  when  the  Dnke  says, 

**  There  is  a  ladj  in  Verona  here," 
the  scene  being  clearly  in  Milan.    But  Theobald  reads  **  Milan  shall  not  behold  thee."    The 
licensed  retardation  of  dramatic  Uank  verse  may  dispense  with  the  second  change. 
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DuxB.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Yal.  These  banish'd  men,  that  IJhaye  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qoalities ; 
Forgiye  them  what  thej  hare  eommitted  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

DuxB.  Thou  hast  preyail^d;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  ns  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity'*. 

Yal.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 

With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

DnxB.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  he  blushes. 

Yal.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Dues.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

Yal.  Please  yon,  1 11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  *t  is  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 
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ACT  I. 


>  SaKnL—"  I  wmhe  ik^  Beadifnan, 
Valenbme,* 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Itade—^,  prajer-HMmething 
pimjed— has  giren  the  name  to  the  mechanical 
help  which  the  rltoal  of  the  early  church  aMO- 
dated  with  the  act  of  praying.  To  drop  a  hall 
down  a  atring  at  eyezy  prayer,  whether  enjoined 
hythe  priest  or  hy  yoluntaiy  ohligation,  has 
heen  the  practice  of  the  Bomiah  church  for 
many  centoriea.  In  our  language  the  hall,  firom 
its  use,  came  to  he  called  a  bead.  To  ''bid 
the  beads,"  and  to  "pray,"  were  qrnonymous. 
Bomet,  in  his  Histozy  of  the  Beformation,  saya» 
"The  ibrm  of  bidding  prayer  was  not  began 
by  King  Henry,  as  some  have  weakly  imagined, 
but  was  used  in  the  times  of  popezy,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  fonn  of  bidding  the  beads  in  King 
Heniy  th«  Seventh's  time.  The  way  was,  first 
for  the  preacher  to  name  and  open  his  tezt^  and 
then  to  call  on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers, 
and  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  pray  for; 
after  which  all  the  people  said  their  beads  in  a 
general  silence,  and  the  minister  kneeled  down 
also  and  said  his."  We  find  the  expression 
«  bedes  bydding"  in  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man, which  was  written,  according  to  Tyrwhitt, 
about  1862.  In  the  same  remarkable  poem  we 
also  find  Bedman — headman,  or  beadsman.  A 
beadsman,  in  the  sense  of  "  I  will  be  thy  beads- 
man," is  one  who  offers  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
&re  of  another.  In  this  general  sense  it  was 
used  by  Sir  Henry  Lee  to  Queen  ElizabetL 
(See  Illustration  10.)  "Thy  poor  daily  orator 
and  beadsman"  was  the  common  subscription  to 
a  petition  to  any  great  man  or  person  in  au- 
thority. We  retain  the  substance,  though  not 
the  exact  form,  of  this  courtly  humiliation, 
even  to  the  present  day,  when  we  memorialise 
the  Crown  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
seek  to  propitiate  those  authorities  by  the  un- 
meaning assurance  that  their  "  petitioners  shall 
ever  pray."  But  the  great  men  of  old  did  not 
wholly  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers 
for  their  wel&re,  which  proceeded  from  the  ex- 


pectation or  gratitude  of  their  suitors.  Th^ 
had  regularly  appointed  beadsmen,  who  were 
paid  to  weary  Heaven  with  their  supplications. 
It  is  to  this  practice  that  Shakspere  allude^  in 
the  speech  of  Scroop  toBichard  IL : — 

"  Thy  vtry  tecMl^NMii  IflMn  to  bnd  UMir  bows 
Of  doubl^-llital  yaw  Mgahut  thy  fUte.* 

Johnson,  upon  this  passage,  says,  "Theking^s 
beadsmen  were  his  chaplains."  This  assertion 
is  partly  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  '  The  Privy 
Purse  Expenses  of  King  Henry  YUL,'  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Harris  Kicolas:— "  Item,  to  Sir 
Torche,  the  king's  bede  man  at  the  Bood  in 
Grenewiche,  for  one  yere  now  ended,  xl  a."  The 
title  "  Sir*  was  in  these  days  more  especially 
appUed  to  priests.  (See  '  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor.')  But  the  term  "  Bedesman"  was  also,  we 
have  little  doubt^  generally  applied  to  any  per- 
sons, whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  who  re- 
ceived endowments  for  the  purpose  of  offisring 
prayers  for  the  sovereign.  Henry  YIL  esta- 
blished such  persons  upon  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  Harleian  Ma  Ko.  1498,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  an  indenture  made  between  Henry 
YIL  and  John  Islipp,  Abbot  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  in  which  the  abbot  engages  to 
"  provide  and  sustain  within  the  said  monas- 
tery, in  the  almshouses  there,  therefore  made 
and  appointed  by  the  said  khig;  thirteen  poor 
men,  one  of  them  being  a  priest;"  and  the 
duty  of  these  thirteen  poor  men  is  "to  pray 
during  the  life  of  the  said  king,  our  sovereign 
lord,  for  the  good  and  prosperous  state  of  the 
same  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  and  for  the  pros- 
pering of  this  Ms  realm."  These  men  are  not 
in  the  indenture  called  bedesmen;  that  instru- 
ment providing  that  they  "  shall  be  named  and 
called  the  Almesse  men  of  the  said  king  our 
sovereign  lord."  The  general  designation  of 
those  who  make  prayers  for  others — bedesmen 
— ^18  here  sunk  in  a  name  derived  from  the 
particular  almesse  (alms)  or  endowment  The 
dress  of  the  twelve  almsmen  is  to  be  a  gown 
and  a  hood,  "  and  a  scochyn  to  be  made  and 
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aet  upon  etreiy  of  the  said  gowna,  and  a  red 
rase  eiowned  and  embroidered  thereupon."  In 
the  following  design  (the  figure  of  which,  a 
monk  at  his  de70tion%  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Qaellinnfl^  a  pnpil  of  Rabena),  the  costume  is 
taken  fh>m  an  illumination  in  the  indentnxe 
now  recited,  which  illumination  represents  the 
abbots  the  priest,  and  the  almsmen  receiying 
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the  indenture.  The  first  almsman  bears  a 
string  of  headB  upon  his  hand.  The  "sco- 
chyn"  made  and  set  upon  the  gown  reminds 
us  of  the  "badge"  of  poor  Sdle  Ochiltree,  in 
the  'Antiquary;'  and  this  brings  us  back  to 
"  Beadsmen."  This  prince  of  mendicants  was, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  a  "  King's  Bedes- 
iii3n" — "tn  order  of  paupers  to  whom  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  in  the  custom  of  distributing 
a  certain  alms,  in  conformity  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Catholic  church,  and  who  were 
expected,  in  return,  to  profyfor  the  royal  tod- 
fare  and  thai  qf  the  state,"  The  similarity  in 
the  practices  of  the  "King's  Bedesmen"  of 
Scotland,  and  the  "Almesse  men"  of  Henry 
yil.,  is  precise.  "This  order,"  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  tells  us  in  his  advertisement  to  the  '  An- 
tiquary,' from  which  the  above  description  is 
copied,  "is still  kept  up."  The  "poor  orators 
and  beadsmen"  of  Bngland  live  now  only  in  a 
few  musty  records,  or  in  the  allusions  of  Spen- 
ser and  Shakspere;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
"Blue  Gowns"  or  "Kings  Bedesmen"  of  Soot- 
land,  who  "  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,"  will  be  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  the  imperishable  pages  of  the  Author 
of 'Wavcrley.' 

*  ScBNB  L—^Hfay,  give  me  not  the  boote." 

This  expression  may  refer,  as  Steevens  has 
suggested,  to  a  country  sport  in  harvest-time, 
in  which  any  ofiender  against  the  laws  of  the 


reaping-aeason  was  laid  on  a  bench  and  dapped 
with  boots.    But  Steevens  has  also  concluded 
— and  Douce  follows  up  the  opinion — ^that  the 
allusion  is  to  the  instrument  of  torture  called 
the  BooU.    That  horrid  engine,  as  well  as  the 
rack  and  other  monuments  of  the  cruelty  of 
irresponsible  power,  was  used  in  the  queatum — 
in  the  endeavour  to  wring  a  confession  out  of 
the  accused  by  terror  or  by  actual  torment 
This  meaning  gives  a  propriety  to  the  allusion. 
In  the  pasBSge  before  vb,  Yalentine  is  banter- 
ing Pkoteus  about  his  mistress    and  Pkoteus 
exclaims^  "Kay,  give  me  not  the  boots" — do 
not  torture  me  to  confess  to  those  love-delin- 
quencies of  which  you  accuse  me.    ICr.  Collier, 
however,  says  that  this  is  "a  proverbial  expres- 
fdon  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  our  old  dra- 
matists^ signifying— don't  make  a  laughing-stock 
of  me.    It  seems  to  have  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  punishment  of  the  Boots."    Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  mayadd  a  few  words  upon 
Donee's  view.     The  torture  of  the  boots  was 
used  principally  in  Scotland ;  and  Douce  has 
an  extract  from  a  very  curious  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  account  of  its  infliction  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  James  L,  before  he  was  called  to 
the  "Rnglish  crown,  upon  one  Dr.  Fein,  a  sup- 
posed wizard,  who  was  charged  with  raising  the 
storms  which  the  king  encountered  on  his  pas- 
sage from  Denmark.     The  brutal  superstition 
which  led  James  to  the  use  of  this  horrid  tor- 
ture is  leas  revolting  than  the  calculating  tyranny 
which  prescribed  its  application  to  the  unhappy 
Whig  preachers  of  a  century  later,  as  recorded 
by  Burnet^  in  the  ease  of  Maccael,  in  1666. 
Our  readers  will  here  again  remember  Scott^  in 
his  powerful  scene  of  Macbriar  before  the  Privy 


Council  of  Scotland— and  will  think  of  the  wily 
Lauderdale  and  his  detestable  joke  when  the 
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tortured  man  haa  &in(ed— "  he  11  scarce  ride 
to  day,  though  he  haa  had  hia  boota  on." 
Booce  aaja,  "the  tortare  of  the  boot  waa 
known  in  France,  and,  in  all  probability,  im- 
ported from  that  country."  He  then  girea  a 
representation  of  it^  copied  from  Millaus's 
Praxii  enminis  pene^pundi,  Paris,  1541.  l^e 
woodcnt  which  we  subjoin  is  fr«m  the  same 
book ;  bat  we  hare  restored  a  portion  of  the 
original  engraTing  which  Donee  has  omitted — 
the  Judges,  or  examiners,  witnessing  the  tor- 
ture, and  prepared  to  record  the  prisoners  de- 
position under  its  endurance. 

*SoiNsI.  "Intheitoedestbud 

The  eating  canker  dwdU." 
This  is  a  figure  iHiich  Shakapere  has  often  re- 
peated. In  the  Sonnets  we  have  (Sonnet  lxx.)— 

*«  Canker  viee  th«  >wMC«tt  bads  doth  lore." 
In 'King  John,'— 

*' Now  will  canktr  toROw  Mt  my  bad." 
In 'Hamlet^'— 

"  The  oanktr  galUtht  Infinits  of  Um  iprinff*" 
The  peculiar  canker  which  our  poet,  a  close  ob- 
server of  Nature,  must  haTe  noted,  is  described 
in '  A  Midsummer  Kighf  s  Dream,'— 

"  Some  to  kill  auaktn  In  Um  «MiiiM«M  bads." 
And  in  '1  Henry  VL,'— 

"  Ueth  not  thy  fMt  a  eanker.* 
The  instrument  by  which  the  canker  was  pro- 
duced is  described  in 

*'  The  bud  bit  with  an  envioiu  worm" 
of ' Bomeo  and  Juliet;'  and  in 

*'  coneaalment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bad. 
Fed  on  her  deaMM*  cheek," 

in' Twelfth  Kight.' 

Shakspere  found  the  "canker-worm"  in  the 
Old  Teatament  (Joel  i.  4).  The  Qeneya  Bible, 
1561,  has,  "That  whidi  is  left  of  the  palmer- 
worm  haUi  the  grasshopper  eaten,  and  the  re- 
sidue of  the  grasshopper  hath  the  canker-worm 
eaten,  and  the  residue  of  the  canker AO(mn  hath 
the  caterpillar  eaten."  The  Arabic  yersion  of  the 
passage  in  Joel  renders  what  is  here,  and  in  our 
recelTcd  tranalation,  "the  palmer-worm,"  by 
dud,  which  seems  a  general  denomination  for 
the  larva  state  of  an  insect,  and  which  applies 
especially  to  the  "  canker-worm."  The  original 
Hebrew,  which  is  rendered  palmei^worm,  is 
frt>m  a  verb  meaning  to  cut  or  shear;  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint^  by  which  the  same 
word  is  rendered,  is  derived  from  the  verb 
meaning  to  bend.— (See  'Pictorial  Bible,'  Joel 
L)  These  two  words  give  a  most  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  canker-worm ;"— of  "  the  canker  in 
the  musk-rose  buds;"  of  the  larvss  which  are 
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produced  in  the  leaves  of  many  plants^  and 
which  find  habitation  and  food  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  receptacle  of  their  infimt  existence. 
These  cateipillars  are  termed  "leaf-rollers,"  and 
their  economy  is  amongst  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  the  researches  of  entomology.  A 
small  dark-brown  caterpillar,  with  a  black  head 
and  six  feet,  is  the  "canker-worm"  of  the  rose. 
It  derives  its  specific  name,  Lceokeinia  JRaeana, 
from  its  habits.  The  grub,  produced  frx>m  eggs 
deposited  in  the  previous  Scdnmer  or  autumn, 
makes  its  appearance  with  the  first  opening  of 
the  leaves,  and  it  constructs  its  summer  tent 
while  the  leaves  are  in  their  soft  and  half-ex- 
panded state.  It  weaves  them  together  so 
strongly,  bending  them  (according  to  the  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint)  and  fi«tening  their  discs 
with  the  silken  cords  whidi  it  spins— that  the 
growth  of  the  bud  in  which  it  forms  its  canopy 
la  completely  stopped.  Thus  secured  from  the 
rain  and  fr«m  external  enemies^  it  begins  to 
destroy  the  inner  partitions  of  its  dwelling :  it 
becomes  the  euUing  insect  of  the  Hebrew.  In 
this  way, 

*'  the  most  forward  bad 
If  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow." 


*  SGDn  L— "  yot  90  mwh  as  a  dueat," 
The  ducat — which  derives  its  name  from 
duke,  a  ducal  coin— ia  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
Shakspere.  There  were  two  causes  for  this. 
First,  many  of  the  incidents  of  his  plays  were 
derived  from  Italian  stories^  and  were  laid  in 
Italian  scenes;  and  his  characters,  therefore, 
properiy  use  the  name  of  the  coin  of  their 
eountiy.  Thus,  ducat  occurs  in  this  play— in 
the  '  Comedy  of  Errors  '—in  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing '--jn  'Bomeo  and  Juliet;'  and,  more 
than  all,  in  the  'Merchant  of  Yenice."  But 
Italy  was  the  great  resort  of  English  travellers 
in  the  time  of  Shakspere;  and  ducat  being  a 
fiuniliar  word  to  him,  we  find  it  also  in  '  Ham- 
let^'and  in 'Cymbeline.'  Yenice  has,  at  present^ 
its  tflver  ducat— the  ducat  of  eig^t  livres — 
worth  about  Ze.  Zd  The  gold  ducat  of  Yenice 
is  at  present  worth  about  Ss.  The  following 
representation  of  its  old  gold  ducat  is  from  a 
print  in  the  Coin  Boom  in  the  British  Museum. 
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*  Sosn  L— '^  7€u  have  tedem'd  me." 

A  verb  it  here  made  <mi  of  the  name  of  % 
coinr-the  faster— which  Ib  menUoned  twice  in 
Shakfpere :  1,  by  FalstaH^  when  he  pniaes  his 
recruit  Wart^  "  There's  a  tester  for  thee;"  and, 
2,  by  Pistol,  "Tester  111  hare  in  pouch."  We 
have  also  testril,  which  is  the  same,  in  '  Twelfth 
Kic^t'  The  Tslae  of  a  teeter,  teston,  testem, 
or  testril,  as  it  is  Tsrionsly  written,  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  determined  by  a  paaaage  in  Lati- 
mei's  sermons  (1584) .' — "  They  brought  him  a 
denaii,  a  piece  of  their  cnirent  coin  that  was 
worth  ten  of  onr  nsoal  pence — sach  another 
piece  as  onr  testeme."  Bat  the  Tsloe  of  the 
tester,  like  that  of  all  oar  ancient  coins,  was 
constantly  changing^  in  c(mseqaence  of  the  in- 
fimioas  practice  d  debasing  the  corrency,  which 
was  amongst  the  expedients  of  bad  goyemments 
for  wringing  money  oat  of  the  people  by  cheat- 
ing as  well  as  riolence.  The  French  name, 
teuton,  was  ^>plied  to  a  silver  coin  of  Loois 
XIL,  1518,  becaose  it  bore  the  hinges  head; 
and  the  EngUsh  shilling  receired  the  same 
name  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Yin.,— probably  becaase  it  had  the  same  Tslae 
as  the  French  teston.  The  testons  were  called 
in  by  proclamations  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  Edward  YL,  in  conaeqaence  of  the 
extensive  foigeries  of  this  coin  by  Sir  William 
Sherrington,  for  which,  by  an  express  act  of 
pariiament,  he  was  attainted  of  treason.  Th^ 
are  described  in  these  proclamations  as  "pieces 
of  xiiii,  commonly  called  testons."  Bat  the 
base  shillings  still  continaed  to  drcnlate,  and 
th^  were,  according  to  Stow,  "called  down"  to 
the  Taloe  of  ninepenoe,  afterwards  to  sixpence, 
and  finally  to  foaxpence  halfpenny,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YL  The  valae  seems,  at  last^  to 
have  settled  to  sixpence.  Harrison  in  his  de- 
scription of  England,  says  "Sixpence,  osoally 
named  the  testone."  In  Shakspere's  time,  it 
woold  appear,  from  the  following  passage  in 
'Twelfth  Kight^'  where  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  An- 
drew are  bribing  the  Clown  to  sing,  that  its 
▼alae  was  sixpence : 

"Sir  IV.  CooM  ont  thtrt  it  sixpeBot  for  you:  let's 
baveatcmff. 
SIrjL  There 't  a  testril  of  me,  todL** 

In  the  reign  of  Anne  its  valae,  according  to 
Locke,  who  distingaishes  between  the  shilling 
and  the  tester,  was  sixpence;  and  to  this  day 
we  sometimes  hear  the  name  applied  to  six- 
pence. Whence  do  we  derive  the  present  slang 
name  for  sixpence,  a  tanner? 
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*  SoEtnLlL'^''BeH9mgUtotkehme<ifLiglU 
o' lover 
This  was  the  name  of  a  dance  tone,  iHiich, 
from  the  freqaent  mention  of  it  in  the  old 
poets,  appeari  to  have  been  veiy  popalar. 
Shakspere  refers  to  it  again  in  'Mach  Ado 
aboat  Nothing,'  with  more  exactness :  "  Light 
o'  love; — that  goes  without  a  bnrthen;  do  yon 
sing  it  and  1 01  dance  it" 

^  Soms  n. — "  InjuriouM  wupal  to  feed  on  s«c4 
tweet  Koney.'* 

The  economy  of  bees  was  known  to  ffliak- 
spere  with  an  exactness  which  he  conld  not 
have  derived  i^m  books.  The  description  in 
'Henry  V.,*  "So  work  the  hon^  bees,"  is  a 
stady  for  tiie  naturalist  as  well  as  the  poet. 
He  had  doabtiesB  not  only  observed  "  the  laiy 
yawning  drone,"  but  the  "ii\}arioas  wasps," 
thai  plundered  the  stores  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  those  who 

"  Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  vel  vef  buds." 
These  were  the  fearless  robbers  to  which  the 
pretty  pouting  Julia  compares  her  fingers : — 

'*  Injurious  wasps  1  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kUl  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  stiDgs  r 
The  metaphor  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  beautifbL 

*  SoxNB  n.— "/  eee  you  have  a  motUh's 

ffUnd,"  Ac 
The  rwMe  nUnd,  in  one  form  of  the  expres- 
sion, referred  to  the  solemn  mass,  or  other  ob- 
sequies directed  to  be  perfonned  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul,  during  the  month  which  followed 
interments  At  the  fimeral  of  the  Abbot  Islipp, 
"The  herse,  with  all  th'  other  things,  did  re- 
mayne  there  untill  the  mcnelhee  mynde,"  ('  Ye- 
tusta  Honumenta,'  YoL  lY.  p.  8.)  The  strong 
dedre  with  which  this  ceremony  was  r^farded 
in  Catholic  times  might  have  rendered  the  ge- 
neral expression  "  month's  mind"  equivalent  to 
an  eager  longing;  in  which  sense  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  here  used.  But  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  it  means  a  strong  and  abiding  desire ; 
two  lines  in  Hudibras  would  seem  to  make  the 
"month's  mind"  only  a  passing  inclination: — 
'*  For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
•    Who  bath  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ?'* 

•  Scene  HI— "5bm«  to  the  ware,*'  Jhe. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  more 
particular  detail  of  what  were  the  ware,  and 
who  the  illustrious  men  that  went  "to  try  their 
fortunes  there,"  or  to  recapitulate  "  the  islands 
fiur  away,"  that  were  sought  for  or  discovered,  or 
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to  AtniSah  ev«a  a  list  of  "the  stodioot  oniTetii- 
ties"  to  irliick  the  anger  acholan  of  SiabeUi'B 
time  retorted.  The  labject  is  too  Uige  for  m  to 
attempt  its  iUnsdation  by  any  minute  detafli. 
We  may,  howerer,  extract  a  paamge  from  Qif- 
fonTs  'Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson,'  prefixed  to 
his  excellent  edition  of  that  great  dramatist^ 
which  directiy  bean  upon  this  paamge : — 

"  The  long  reign  of  Elisabeth,  though  soiB- 
dently  agitated  to  keep  the  mind  alert^  was  yet 
a  season  of  ctnnparatiTe  stability  and  peace. 
The  nobility,  wiio  had  been  mused  in  domes- 
tic tnrbalence^  for  which  there  was  now  no 
p]ace»  and  the  more  actire  spirits  among  the 
gentry,  for  whom  entertainment  could  no 
longer  be  foond  in  feudal  grandeur  and  hos- 
pitality, took  adyantage  of  the  diTersity  of  em- 
ployment hi^pily  opened,  and  spread  them- 
selTes  in  ereiy  direction.  They  put  forth,  in 
the  language  of  8hakq[>ere, 

'  8ctm,  to  tht  wan,  to  try  tbdr  IbrtvM  tbtras 

Sotam,  to  (UaooTtr  blsndt  Ihr  Away; 

SovM,  to  th*  ttiKUoiu  unlwiitki '  t 

and  the  eflfect  of  these  yarious  pursuits  was 
qwedUy  discernible.  The  feelingi^  narrowed 
and  emMttored  in  household  feuds,  expanded 
and  purified  themseWes  in  distant  warfere,  and 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  generosity,  and  chi- 
Talrons  Tslour,  ran  with  electric  qpeed  from 
bosom  to  bosom,  on  the  return  of  the  first 
adTenturen  in  the  Flemish  campaigns;  while 
the  w<mderftil  reports  of  diacorerici^  by  the  in- 
trepid mariners  who  opened  the  route  since  so 
sncoessftiUy  pursued,  feithfully  committed  to 
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writing;  and  acting  at  once  upon  the  cofrfdity 
and  curiosity  of  the  times,  produced  an  inoon- 
ceirable  eflbct  in  diiRisittg  a  thiist  for  nof^ties 
among  a  people,  who,  no  longer  driven  in  hos- 
tile airay  to  destroy  one  another,  and  combat 
for  interests  in  which  they  to<^  little  concern, 
had  leisure  for  looking  around  them,  and  con- 
sulting their  own  amusement* 

^•QaMnm.'^'' There  tkaU  he  pradi$eiauaMd 


SI  P^ye,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  ChinOiy/ 
says,  that^  in  their  priyate  castles»  the  gentlemen 
praeUeed  the  exercises  which  would  pr^Moe 
them  for  the  public  tonmamenta.  This  refers 
to  the  period  whidi  ^>pears  to  hsTO  tocmi- 
nated  some  haU^centniy  before  the  time  of 
Elisabeth,  when  real  wacfere  was  conducted 
with  exprem  reference  to  the  laws  of  kni|^t- 
hood;  and  the  toumay,  with  all  its  magnifi- 
cent army— its  minstrels,  its  heralds,  its  da- 
mosels  in  lofty  towers— had  its  hard  blowi^  its 
wounds  and  sometimes  its  deaths.  There  were 
the  **  Joustes  k  outrance,"  or  the  '^  Joustes  mor- 
tellesetidiamp,''ofFroimart.  Butthe^tonr- 
naments"  that  Shakqiere  sends  Proteus  to 
"practise"  were  the  "Justes  of  Peace,"  the 
"  Joustes  i  Plaisance,"  the  tournaments  of  gay 
penons  and  p<»ntiess  lances.  They  had  all  the 
goigeousness  <^  the  old  knightly  encounters; 
but  they  ^>pear  to  have  been  regarded  only  as 
courtly  pastimes,  and  not  as  serious  prepara- 
tiona  for  "  a  wdl-fouj^ten  field." 


ACT  II. 


"  Scnra  L— <*  Begf^  at  ffaUowmae." 

It  we  were  to  look  only  at  the  severe  statutes 
sgainst  mendicancy,  we  might  suppose  that^  at 
the  period  whoi  Shakspere  thus  describes  what 
he  must  hare  commonly  seen,  tiiere  were  no 
beggars  in  the  land  but  the  licensed  beggan, 
which  these  statutes  permitted.  ITnlicenaed 
beggars  were,  by  the  statute  of  1573,  to  be 
punished,  in  the  first  instance^  by  grierous 
whipping,  and  burning  throng  the  gristie  of 
the  right  ear;  and  for  second  and  third  of- 
fences th^  were  to  sufRar  death  as  felons.  It 
is  dear  that  these  penal  laws  were  almost  wholly 
inoperatire;  and  Harrison,  in  his  'Description 


of  Britain,'  prefixed  to  Holinshed,  shows  the 
lamentable  extent  of  vagrancy  amongst  the 
"thriftless  poor."  In  our  notes  upon  'King 
Lear,'  wiiere  Sdgar  describes  himself  as  "Poor 
Tom,  who  is  whipped  fh>m  tything  to  tything; 
and  stocked,  punished,  end  imprisoned,"  we  again 
notice  this  subject  Of  the  "valiant  beggar," 
— the  compound  of  beggar  and  thie( — Shak- 
^ere  has  given  a  perfect  picture  in  hJs  Anto- 
lyeus.  We  give  a  curious  representation  of  the 
Beggarman  and  Beggarwoman,  fr«m  a  manu- 
script of  the  '  Boman  de  la  Rose,'  in  the  Harieian 
Collection  (No.  4425).  The  date  of  the  MS.  is 
somewhat  earlier  than  this  play,  and  these  beg^ 
gars  are  French;  but  the  costume  of  rags  Is  not 
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ft  sabjeet  in  rerj  nice  distincilanfl  either  of 
time  or  place. 
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-^Mii0ssSS^^ 


BoMsm  L—^Ife,  being  m  hve,  could  not»eeto 
garter  hi*  hose,** 

Shakspere  i£  here  q>eakixig  of  the  garters  of 
his  own  time,  but  at  the  period  to  which  we 
hare  confined  the  ooetnme  of  this  plaj,  garters 
of  great  magnificent  appeared  round  the  lazge 
slashed  hose,  both  abore  and  below  the  knee. 
To  go  nngartered  was  the  common  trick  of  a 
fimtastic  lover,  who  thereby  implied  he  was  too 
mnch  occnpied  by  his  passion  to  pay  attention 
to  his  dress. 

■*  8cKsmt—*'8ir  Valentine  and  servcmL'' 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  says,  "Here  SUvia  caUs  her 
lover  ser?ant^  and  again  her  gentle  servants  This 
was  the  common  language  of  ladies  to  their  lovers 
at  the  time  when  Shakspere  wrote."  Steevens 
gives  several  examples  of  this.  Henry  James 
Pye,  in  his  'Comments  on  the  Commentators,' 
mentions  that,  "  In  the  '  Koble  Gentlemen'  of 
Beaomont  and  Fletcher,  the  lady's  gallant  has 
no  other  name  in  the  dramatis  personsB  than 
servant^"  and  that  "mistress  and  servant  are 
always  used  for  lovers  in  Dryden's  plays."  It 
is  dear  to  ns^  however  correct  may  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  servant  and  mistress  (see  '  Studies^' 
p.  404),  that  Shakspere  here  nses  the  words  in 
a  mnch  more  general  sense  than  that  which  ex- 
presses the  relations  between  two  lovers.  At 
the  very  moment  that  Valentine  calls  Silvia 
mistress,  he  says  that  he  has  written  for  her  a 
letter, — ^^'some  lines  to  one  she  loves,"— nnto  a 
"secret  nameless  firiend;"  and  what  is  still 
stronger  evidence  that  the  word  "servant"  had 
not  the  loll  meaning  of  lover,  but  meant  a 
much  more  general  admirer,  Valentine,  intro- 
dncing  Proteus  to  Silvia»  says, 


"  8«Mt  lady,  oitBitaJa  him 
To  bt  my  JMlow  §m  f iiu  to  y<mr  ladyahlp ;" 

and  8ilvia»  consenting,  says  to  Proteus, 
«<  Stmuit,  yott  fti«  walooBM  to  A  worthlMi  mitticn." 
How,  wiien  Silvia  says  tlus^  which,  according 
to  the  meaning  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
words  servant  and  mistress,  would  be  a  speech 
of  endearment^  she  had  accepted  Valentine 
really  as  her  betrothed  lover,  and  she  had  been 
told  by  Valentine  that  Proteus 

'<  Had  eooM  aloiic  with  BM,  but  that  hto  mistTMi 
Did  hold  hii  «y«  loek'd  la  bar  crystal  kwka." 

It  appear^  therefore,  that  we  must  sometimes 
receive  these  words  in  a  very  vague  sense,  and 
regard  them  as  titles  of  courtesy,  derived,  per- 
haps^ from  the  chivalric  times,  when  many  a 
hameaird  knight  and  sportive  troubadour  de- 
scribed the  lady  whom  they  had  gased  upon  in 
the  tilt-yard  as  their  "  mistreat"  and  the  same 
lady  looked  upon  each  of  the  gallant  train  as  a 
"  servant"  dedicated  to  the  defence  of  her  ho- 
nour, or  the  praiw  of  her  beauty. 

*«  Scan  Tl—''WJ^,  then,  we  *U make  exOangeT 
The  priest  in  'Twelfth  Night'  (Act  V.  Sc  1,) 
describes  the  ceremonial  of  betrothing: — 
"  Aoootract  of  ataraal  bond  of  lova, 
Cooflrm'd  by  mutual  joindar  of  your  bands, 
Attattad  by  tha  holy  ckwa  of  Upa, 
Strangthan'd  by  intarehanfnoaiit  of  your  rinfk* 

This  contract  was  made,  in  private,  by  Proteus 
and  Julia;  and  it  was  also  made  by  Valentine 
and  Silvii^— "  We  are  betroth'd." 

•*  Scmn IIL— " Thiel^Oioer 
A  passage  in  King  John  also  shows  that  each 
foot  was  formerly  fitted  with  its  shoe,  a  fashion 
of  unquestionable  utility,  which  has  been  re- 
vived in  recent  times : — 

"  standing  oo  tlippan,  which  hia  nimbla  haata 
Had  fUariy  thrust  upoo  eontrary  fbet." 

*•  Scmn  IV.— "  JfyjerHft  it  a  daubieL'' 
The  jerkin,  or  jacket,  was  generally  worn  over 
the  doublet ;  but  occasionally  the  doublet  was 
worn  alone,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  con- 
founded wiUi  the  jerkin.  Either  had  sleeves  or 
not>  as  the  wearer  fimcied;  for  by  the  inven- 
tories and  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  time,  we 
find  that  the  sleeves  were  fluently  separate 
articles  oi  diea,  and  attached  to  the  doublet^ 
jerkin,  coat,  or  even  woman's  gown,  by  laces  or 
ribbons,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.  A 
"  doblet  jaquet"  and  hose  of  blue  velvety  cut 
upon  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered,  and  a  "  doub- 
let hose  and  jaquet"  of  purple  velvety  embroi- 
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dered,  and  eat  upon  doth  of  gold,  and  lined 
with  blaek  ntin,  are  entries  in  an  inyentory  of 
the  waidiobe  of  Henxy  YIIL 

In  1585,  a  Jerkin  dT  purple  yelvet,  with  pur- 
ple aatin  ileerei^  embroidered  all  oyer  with 
Tenioe  gold,  was  presented  to  the  king  by  Sir 
Bichard  Cromwell ;  and  another  Jerkin  of  crim- 
son  yelvei^  with  wide  sleeyes  of  the  same  co- 
loored  satin,  is  mentioned  in  the  same  inyen- 
tory, 

^  QoMnYlL 
*'TheUMeiohereinaaniifihaughi$ 
Are  mnbfy  duauda'd,'' 

The  allusion  is  to  the  tablo-bodk,  or  tables 
which  were  used,  as  at  present^  for  noting  down 
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sometimes  of  slate.    The  Aiehbishop  of  York, 
in' Henry  lY.,' says: 

"And,  thtrtftm,  win  h«  w^  liU tebtot  dMs.** 
The  table-book  of  slate  is  engmyed  and  de- 
scribed in  Qesnef s  treatise,  2>e  iSerum  FomHnm 
Figuria,  1565  y  and  it  has  been  copied  in  Donee's 
Dlnstrations. 


something  to  be  remembered.    Hamlet  says : 
«« My  tablM,-4iie»t  it  It  I  tct  it  down." 
They  were  made  sometimes  of  iyory,  and 


>•  ScBNB  VIL— "-4  true  devoied  pUffrimT 
The  comparison  which  Juli*  makes  between 
the  ardour  of  her  passion,  and  the  enthnsiasm 
of  the  pilgrim,  is  exceedingly  beantiftiL  When 
trayelling  waa  a  business  of  considerable  danger 
and  personal  suffering;  the  pilgrim  who  was  not 
weary 

"  To  mettun  Ungdont  with  his  fceblt  ttapt*" 
to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  Journey  to  Bome,  or 
Loretto,  or  Compostella,  or  Jenualem,  was  a 
person  to  be  looked  upon  aa  thoroughly  in 
earnest  In  the  time  of  Shakspere  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  i  Beckett  at 
Oanterbnry,  which  Chancer  has  rendered  im- 
mortal, were  discontinued;  and  few,  periutps, 
undertook  the  sea  yoyage  to  Jerusalem.  But 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  James;  or  St 
Jago,  the  patron-saint  of  Spain,  atCompostella, 
was  undertaken  by  all  classes  of  Catholics.  The 
house  of  our  Lady  at  Loretto  was;  howeyer,  the 
great  object  of  the  deyotee's  yows ;  and,  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  there  were  not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims  yisiting  it  at  once. 


ACT  III. 


**  SosNB  I. — "MyjeaJUnu  aim  might  err,'* 
"My  diaoovery  be  nol  aimed  at** 

SuufiVJEMtt  explains  the  noun  aim  as  meaning 
guess.  But  aim  also  signifies  purpose,  inten- 
tion. The  Duke  feared  that  his  "Jealous  aim," 
—his  purpose— to  forbid  Valentine  his  court 
mi^t  "disgrmoe  the  man."— ^tmed  at  is  also 
stated,  both  by  Steeyens  and  Johnson,  to  mean 
to  gueee.  The  common  interpretation  of  aim, — 
to  point  at^  to  leyel  at, — ^will,  howeyer,  giye  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  quite  as  well.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  the  word  aim,  which, 
literally  or  metaphorically,  is  ordinarily  taken 
to  mean  the  act  of  looking  towards  a  definite 
object  with  a  precise  intention,  cannot  include 
the  random  determination  of  the  mind  which 
we  imply  by  the  word  gueee.  But  we  must  go 
a  little  further.    The  etymology  of  both  words 


is  somewhat  doubtfhL  Aim  is  supposed  to  be 
deriyed  fh>m  eeetimare,  to  weigh  attentiyely; 
guesB;  from  the  An^^o-Saxon  triea'an,  wis,  to 
think  (see  Bichardson's  Dictionary).  Hero  the 
separate  meanings  of  the  two  words  almost  slide 
into  one  and  the  same.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  original  and  literal  use  of  the  word  aim,  in 
archery,  was  meant  the  act  of  the  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  yarious  circumstances  connected 
with  the  flight  of  the  arrow,  rather  than  the 
mere  operation  of  the  sense  in  pointing  at  the 
mark.  When  Locksley,  in  '  lyanhoe,'  tells  his 
adyersary,  "  Tou  haye  not  allowed  for  the  wind, 
Hubert,  or  that  would  haye  been  a  better  shot," 
he  furnishes  Hubert  with  a  new  element  of  cal- 
culation for  his  next  otm.  There  is  a  passage 
of  Bishop  Jewell :  "  He  that  seeth  no  mark  must 
shoot  by  aim."  This  certainly  does  not  mean 
mtiH  shooi  at  random — although  it  may  mean 
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must  shoot  by  guess, — ^mnsi  ahoot  by  caleolAtioiL 
To  gire  aim,  in  archeiy,  wu  the  bnsiiiMi  of  one 
irho  stood  within  yiew  of  the  butta,  to  call  out 
how  near  the  arrows  fell  to  the  mark, — as 
"Wide  on  the  bow  hand; — ^wide  on  the  shaft- 
hand  ; — short ; — gone."  To  giro  aim  was»  there- 
fore, to  giye  the  knowledge  of  a  fkd,  by  which 
the  intention,  the  aim,  of  the  archer  might  be 
better  regulated  in  fdture.  In  the  fifth  Act  (4  th 
scene)  of  this  comedy,  the  passage 

"Bdioldhcr,  that  gave  aim  to  a^  thy  oaths," 
has  reference  to  the  aim-girer  of  the  bntts. 

**  Sown  L—'^Bven  in  the  miOywhiU  bosom 

qf  thy  love," 
The  lady  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  a  amall 
pocket  in  the  front  of  her  staya^  in  which  she 
carried  her  letters,  and  other  matters  which  she 
yalned.  In  the  rerses  which  Yalentine  has  ad- 
dressed to  SilTia,  he  says, 

'*  My  btrald  thoughts  in  thy  purs  bosom  nst  tham.** 
In  'Hamlet'  we  have  the  same  allusion : 
"  In  her  azesUant  whiu  bosom,  thasa." 
A  passage  in  Lord  Surrey's  Sonnets  conreys  the 
same  idea»  which  occurs  also  in  Ghanoer's  Mer- 
chant's Tale  :— 

'*  ThU  puna  hath  sha  In  har  bosom  hid." 

«  Scm  L—"St.  NuMas  be  thy  speed." 
VThen  Speed  is  about  to  read  Laimoe's  pi^>er, 
Launce,  who  has  preriously  said,  "  Thou  canst 
not  read,"  inyokes  St  Kicholas  to  assist  him. 
Saint  Nicholas  was  the  patron  saint  of  scholars. 
There  is  a  story  in  Douce  how  the  saint  attained 
this  distincUon,  by  disoorering  that  a  wicked 
host  had  murdered  three  scholars  on  their  way 
to  school,  and  by  his  prayers  restored  their  souls 
to  their  bodies.  This  legend  is  told  in  'The 
Life  of  St  Nicholas,'  oompoaed  in  French  yerse 
by  M<tUre  Wace,  chaplain  to  Henry  XL,  and 
which  remains  in  manuscript  By  the  Statutes 
of  St  Paul'a  School,  the  acholara  are  required 
to  attend  diyine  aeryice  at  the  cathedral  on  the 
anniyeraaiy  of  this  saint  The  parish  clerks  of 
London  were  incorporated  into  a  guild,  with  St. 
Nicholas  for  their  patron.  These  worthy  per- 
sons were,  probably,  at  the  period  of  their  in- 
corporation, more  worthy  of  the  name  of  clerks 
(scholars)  than  we  haye  been  wont  in  modem 
times  to  consider.  But  why  are  thieyes  called 
St  NichoW  clerks  in  '  Henry  IT.' )  Warbur- 
ton  saya»  by  a  quibble  between  Nicholas  and  old 
Nick.  This  we  doubt  Scholars  appear,  from 
the  ancient  statutes  against  yagrancy,  to  haye 
been  great  trayellers  about  the  country.    These 
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statutes  generally  reeogniae  the  right  of  poor 
acholars  to  b^ ;  but  they  were  also  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  gaol  and  the  stocks,  unleas  they 
could  produce  letters  testimonial  firom  the  chan- 
cellor of  their  respectiye  uniyersities.  It  ii  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  Joumeya  oi  theae  hundreda 
of  poor  acholars  they  ahoiUd  haye  occaaionally 
"  taken  a  purae"  as  well  aa  begged  "analmeaae," 
and  that  some  of  "St  Nicholaa^a  derka"  ahould 
haye  become  aa  celebrated  for  the  aame  ac- 
complishments which  distinguished  Bardolph 
and  Peto  at  Qadshill,  as  for  the  learned  poyerty 
which  entitled  them  to  trayel  with  a  chancellor's 
licence. 

«  SGDn  L— "  The  cover  qfihe  saU  hides  ihe 
salt" 

Tht  large  saltcellar  of  the  dinner-table  was  a 
maasiye  piece  of  plate,  with  a  coyer  equally  aub- 
BtantiaL  There  was  only  one  salt-cellar  on  the 
board,  which  .was  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
table;  and  the  distinction  of  those  who  aat 
aboye  and  below  the  aalt  was  uniyeraally  recog^ 
niaed.  The  following  repreeentation  ot  a  aalt- 
cellar,  a>  with  ita  coyer,  b,  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  from  'Nichola'a  Frogreaaes.' 


**  SoiNs  n. 
"  Therrfore,  as  you  unwind  her  lovefiom  km, 
Lest  it  should  ravd,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me," 
This  image,  deriyed  from  the  labours  of  the 
sempstress,  had  found  its  way  into  English 
poetry  before  the  time  of  Shakspere : — 
"  A  ftottom  for  your  Mk,  it  scams 
My  Isttara  are  beooma, 
'Which,  oft  with  winding  off  and  on, 
Ars  wasted  whola  and  some." 

Gramgif*  Gordsn,  1&57. 
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ACT  IV. 


•*  Sam  L—^liolnnJffoocrsfatfiiar.'' 
The  jolly  Friar  Tack  of  the  old  Bobin  Hood 
bellada— ^e  almost  equally  fiunons  Friar  Tack 
of  'Ivanhoe'— ia  the  penonfige  whom  the  out- 
laws here  inyoke.  It  is  onneeeasary  for  as  to 
enter  upon  the  legends 

"  Of  TuA,  th«  mtaj  Mar,  whleh  many  a  wnnon  madt. 
In  pralM  ot  Robin  Hood,  hit  outlaws,  and  hia  txadt," 

as  Drayton  has  it.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  give 
a  representation  of  his  "bare  scalp."  The  fol- 
lowing Ulustration  is  copied,  with  a  little  im- 
proYement  in  the  drawing,  firom  the  Friar  in  Mr. 
Tollett's  painted  window,  representing  the  cele- 
bration of  ICay-day. 


Shakspere  has  two  other  allasions  to  Bobin 
Hood.  The  old  duke,  in  'As  You  Like  It>' 
"  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many 
merry  men  with  him,  and  there  they  live,  like 
the  old  Bobin  Hood  of  England."  Master  Si- 
lence, that  "  meny  hearty"  that  "man  of  mettle," 
sings,  "in  the  sweet  of  the  night,"  of 

*•  Robin  Hood,  Scarlat,  and  John." 
l^e  honourable  conditions  of  Bobin's  lawless 
rule  oyer  his  followers  were  evidently  in  our 
poet^s  mind  when  he  makes  Yalentine  say 

'*  I  takt  your  offtr,  and  will  live  with  you; 
ProTidcd  that  you  do  no  outragca 
On  sUly  w<»ncn,  or  poor  paaMngtn." 

•»  Scun  IL— "  J5r«  loved  her  out  qfaU  nick." 
His  love  was  beyond  all  reckoning.    The  nick 
was  the  notch  upon  the  tally-stick,  by  which  ac- 
counts were  kept    An  inn-keeper,  in  a  play 


before  Shakspere's  time — 'A  Woman  never 

Vexed,'  says— 

— —  **  I  have  carried 
The  talltae  at  my  glxdle  aeven  yean  together, 
For  I  did  erer  love  to  deal  hooeetly  in  the  nick.** 

These  primitive  day-books  and  ledgers  were 
equally  adapted  to  an  alehouse  score  and  a  na- 
tion's revenue;  for,  as  our  readers  know,  they 
continued  to  be  used  in  the  English  Exchequer 
till  within  a  recent  period. 

*  SowB  IL— "^<  SL  Oregonfs  wfl." 
This  is,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  the  only  instance 
in  which  holy  wells  are  mentioned  by  Shakspere. 
The  popular  belief  in  the  virtues  of  these  sainted 
wells  must  have  been  &miliar  to  him.  Saint 
Gregory's  well,  the  place  where  Proteus  and 
Thurio  were  to  meet^  might  have  been  found  in 
some  description  of  Italian  and  other  cities, 
which  Shakspere  had  read ;  for  these  wells  were 
often  contained  within  splendid  buildings,  raised 
by  some  devotee  to  protect  the  sacred  fount  from 
which,  he  believed,  he  had  derived  inestimable 
advantage.  Such  was  the  well  of  Saint  Wini- 
fred at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire.  This  remark- 
able fountain  throws  up  eighty-four  hogsheads 
every  minute,  which  volume  of  water  forms  a 
considerable  stream.  The  well  is  enclosed 
within  a  beautiful  Qothic  temple,  erected  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  VIL  The  following  engraving 
represents  this  rich  and  elegant  building. 
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»  Scmn  IV.— **  JTc  siq)§  metoker  trendierr 

That  the  danghter  of  a  Duke  of  Milan  ihonld 
eat  her  capon  ftom  a  trencher  may  appear  lome- 
what  strange.  It  may  be  noted,  howeyer,  that 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1512,  waa 
ordinarily  senred  on  wooden  tienchers,  and  that 
plates  of  pewter,  mean  as  we  may  now  think 
them,  were  resenred  in  his  £unily  for  great  holi- 
days. The  '  Northumberland  Household  Book,* 
edited  by  Bishop  Percy,  famishes  sereral  entries 
which  establish  this.  In  the  privy-purse  ex- 
penses of  Heniy  YIII.  there  are  also  entries  re- 
garding trenchers;  as,  for  example,  in  1680, — 
"  Item,  paied  to  the  s*geant  of  the  pantxye  for 
certen  trenchers  for  the  king,  xxiy«.  ii^'d" 


»  Scmn  TV,'-''  I  home  mainihe  tUxihr 

Laonce  speaks  fioniliarly  of  an  object  that  was 
the  terror  of  vagabonds  in  eveiy  English  village, 
—the  "Ancient  Castle"  of  Hudibrss,— the 

«•  Dimgeoo  weaxot  ibx—  iodMt  widet 
With  roof  lo  low,  Uut  under  it 
They  ncrcr  stand,  but  U«  or  dt ; 
And  yet  lO  foul,  that  wfaoeo  to  ia. 
Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison." 

Civilisation  has  banished  the  stocks,  with  many 
other  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  following 
representation,  which  is  taken  from  Fox*s  'Acts 
and  Monnments,*  and  there  professes  to  depict 
"the  straight  handling  of  close  prisoners  in 
Lollards'  tower,"  may  contribute  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  this  renowned  "  Fabric" 
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*•  Scene  IV.— «  /  haioe  stood  on  the  pillory." 

The  pillory  is  also  abolished  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  and  perhaps  public  opinion  will  prevent 
it  being  ever  again  used.  Our  ancestors  were 
ingenious  in  the  varieties  of  form  in  which  they 


constructed  their  pillories.  Douee  has  engrsTed 
no  less  than  six  qpedmens  of  these  instruments 
of  punishment  The  pillozy  that  was  in  use 
amongst  us  not  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy  ago, 
appears  to  haye  differed  veiy  slightly  from  that 
of  the  time  of  Heniy  YIIL  The  following 
engraved  illustration,  which  represents  the  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment  upon  Bobert  Ockham, 
in  that  reign,  is  copied,  like  the  preceding 
illustration,  from  Fox's  '  Martyrs.' 


••  Scene  IV.—"  SimrtagpeUmg  masL" 

Stubbes,  in  his  '  Anatomic  of  Abuses^'  pub- 
lished in  1596,  thus  describes  the  masks  of  the 
ladies  of  Elizabeth's  time :  "  When  they  use  to 
ride  abroad  they  have  masks  and  visors  made 
of  velvety  wherewith  they  cover  all  their  fitcei^ 
having  holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes, 
whereout  they  look." 

»*  Scene  IV. — "  E'er  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is 
perfect  yellow.** 

Capell  says  the  colour  of  the  hair  marks  this 
play  as  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth.  The  auburn, 
or  yellow,  of  the  queen's  hair  made  that  colour 
bcautifuL 

"  Scene  IV. — "  A  colow/^d  peritng." 

No  word  has  puzzled  etymologists  more  than 
periwig.  It  has  been  referred  to  a  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  northern  origin,  and,  perhaps, 
with  equal  want  of  success.  It  is  the  same 
word  asperwick,  periwicke,  and  peruke.  Whiter, 
in  his  very  curious  '  Etymological  Dictiohaiy,' 
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ihlnki  it  Is  ft  oox^pound  of  two  wordi^  or, 
iftther,  comMnitionii  of  aoimd%  common  to 
many  langiiages.  **  The  wia  belonging  to  the 
head,"  he  nys,  "  means  the  raiBed  up,  mft 
coTering.  In  the  perruqiu,  or  perri-ina,  the 
PBQ,  or  PB»  means,  I  beliere,  the  eneUmure,  as 
in  jparAL**  When  we  smile  at  Jnlia's  expression, 
''  a  eolooi^d  periwig,"  we  must  leeoUect  that,  in 
Shakspere's  time,  the  word  had  not  a  hid^crons 
meaning.  False  hair  was  worn,  by  ladies  long 
before  wigs  were  adopted  by  men.  In  a  bean- 
Ufbl  passage  in  'The  Merehant  of  Venice,' 
Shakspere  more  particol^y  notices  this  female 
fitthion : 

"  So  •!•  fboM  arl«p«d,  OMky,  floldMi  locks, 

Wtaieh  nuko  suoli  wMton  gamboii  with  Um  wind. 

Upon  tuppottd  fldnMM,  oIImi  knows 

To  bt  tih«  dowry  of  aatoood  IimkI, 

Tho  MttU  Out  bnd  thtm  In  tbo  Mpolohn.'' 

"»  Scnni  IV.— "  Her  eye$  are  gray  aa  gUm; 
and  90  are  nuns." 
The  glass  of  Shakspere's  time  was  not  of  the 
coloniless  quality  which  now  constitates  the 
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peifocUon  of  glsss,  bat  of  a  light-bine  tint; 
hence  "  as  gmy  as  glass."  "  Byen  as  gray  as 
glaaw,"  in  the  old  romanoes,  ezpresMS  the  pal^ 
cerulean  Une  of  those  ^yes  which  nsoally  ac- 
company a  ihir  compfezion— a  complezi<m  be- 
longing to  the  "  anbnm  "  and  "  yellow  "  hair 
of  JnliaandSUTia. 


*«  SGDn  IV,^"  My  iubetanee  should  be  eUOue 
inikyiUadr 

Tht  words eUOm  uApidure  were  often  need 
withoot  distinction.  In  Kasslnger's  *  City 
Madam,'  Sir  John  Fmgal  desires  that  his 
dao^ters 

"nuytakolMvo 
Of  their  late  ndtori'  •tetncs.'* 

Loke  replies— '^  there  they  Aafi{^."  Stow,  speak- 
ing of  Qneen  Elizabeth's  ftmeral,  mentions  "  her 
statne  or  pictore  lying  npon  the  coffin  ;*  and  in 
one  of  the  inrentories  of  Heniy  VIIL't  ftimi- 
tore,  pidbmree  qf  earik,  that  is,  busts  of  krra 
ootto,  are  recited. 


ACT  V. 


"  This  passage  has  much  perplexed  the  com- 
mentators. Pope  thinks  it  yeiy  odd  that  Va- 
lentine shonld  give  up  his  mistresB  at  once, 
without  any  reason  alleged;  and  consequently 
the  two  lines  spoken  by  Valentine,  after  his 
forgireness  of  Proteus, — 

"  And,  Chat  my  lort  may  apptar  plain  and  ftca. 
All  that  was  mina,  in  SUvIa,  I  five  thee."— 

are  considered  to  be  interpolated  or  transposed. 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  thinks  they  should  be  spoken 
by  Thurio.  In  our  first  edition  we  suggested, 
without  altering  the  text,  that  the  two  lines 
mi^t  be  spoken  by  Silvia.  A  correspondent 
(jr.  J.  Lonsdale,  Esq.)  had  the  kindnesB  to  supply 
us  with  an  explanation  which  is  preferable  to 
our  own  suggestion.  Our  correspondent  writes 
as  foUowB : — "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  lines 
belong,  properly,  to  Valentine,  as  given  in  all 
the  editions,  and  not  to  Silvia,  as  suggested  by 
you.  The  error  of  all  the  previous  commenta- 
tors, and,  as  I  think,  the  one  into  which  you 
have  fiJlen,  is  in  understanding  the  word  '  all ' 
to  be  used  by  Shakspere,  in  the  above  passage. 


in  the  sense  of  '  everything,'  or  as  applying  to 
'  love '  in  the  previous  line ;  whereas  it  refers  to 
'wrath'  in  the  line  which  immediately  precedes 
the  above  couplet.  The  way  in  which  I  would 
read  these  three  lines  is  as  follows  :— 

"  *  By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrmth  *%  appoaTdi 

And  that  my  love  (<.  «u  for  Proteut)  may  apptar  plain 

andftee, 
AU(i.e.tbewiath)that  «Mf  mfaiein  (i. «.  on  aoeoont 
of)  Silvia,  I  five  thee  (i. «.  five  titee  np— for^o).' 

In  Other  words,  Valence,  having  pardoned 
Proteus  for  his  treacheiy  to  himself.  In  order  to 
convince  him  how  sincere  was  his  reconciliation 
(justifying,  however,  to  himself  what  he  was 
about  to  do  by  the  consideration  that  even 

" '  By  penitence  the  Eternal**  wrath  *>  appcai'd'), 

also  foigives  him  the  insult  he  had  offered  to 
Silvia.  The  use  above  suggested  of  the  pre- 
position 'in'  appears  to  me  to  be  highly 
poetical  It  distinguishes  between  Valentine's 
wrath  on  his  own  account,  for  Proteus^s  treadiery 
to  himself,  and  that  of  Silvia  for  the  indignity 
offered  her  by  Proteus,  which  latter  Valentine 
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adopts  and  makes  his  oim,  and  so  calls  Ills 
wrath  in  Silvia.  The  use  of  the  word  'was' 
also  supports  this  reading.  Valentine  wishes 
to  express  that  his  wrath  was  past:  had  he 
been  speaking  of  his  'love'  he  would  hare 
BMd'is.'- 

Bat  we  originally  expressed  onr  belief  that 
"alter  'all,  it  might  be  intended  that  Yalen- 
tine,  in  a  fit  of  romance,  should  give  up  his 
mistress."  Mr.  Dyce  obeerres,  that  the  "  0  me, 
^"^PPyr  of  Jnlia»  implies  this  renunciation, 
pointing  out  that  in  Lamb's  '  Tales  fh>m  Shake- 
speare '  this  is  treated  as  "  an  oTerstrained  and 
too  generous  act  of  friendship."  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Yalentine's  conduct  to 
Proteus  has  all  along  been  that  of  confiding 
attachment.  When  he  welcomes  Proteus  (Act 
IL,  Scene  4),  he  desires  Silvia  to 

■*  Cooflrm  his  welcome  with  ioum  special  CsTour." 

Valentine  has  been  recognised  as  her  "  serrant;" 
but  Valentine  sajs 

"  Sweet  lady,  eatertein  him. 
To  be  my  lUlow-serruit  to  your  ledythip.'' 

At  this  pointy  had  not  Proteus  been  betrothed 
to  Julia  with  the  knowledge  of  Valentine,  Va- 
lentine would  himself  have  committed  the  in- 
discretion of  furnishing  opportunitj  for  the 
treacheiy  of  his  friend.  Bemembering  ihi% 
in  the  same  spirit  <^  a  romantic  fhendship  he 
may  intend  to  say,  in  these  ambiguous  words— 
that  my  love  for  Silvia  may  appear  open  to  all, 
and  free  from  disguise  or  secret  preference,  I 
give  up  my  present  position—I  surrender  my 
advantage— all  that  was  mine  I  give  thee.  But 
in  the  strength  of  my  love  I  have  no  fear  to 
begin  as  we  were:  Be  my  " fellow-servant " 
again.  This  is  not  to  g^ve  up  Silvia,  but  to 
commence  a  new  career  of  generous  rivalry. 
When  Julia  is  discovered,  the  implied  rivalry  is 
at  an  end : — 

'*  'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes,** 
says  Valentine. 

*  ScBKB  IV. — "  Triumphs,  nwrQi,   and  ram 
BoUmnUy/* 

Halone,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  Trivmpha,  in  this  and  many  other  passages 
of  Shakspere,  signify  masques  and  revels." 
This  assertion  appears  to  us  to  have  been  hastily 
made.  We  have  referred  to  all  the  passages  of 
Shakspere  in  which  the  plural  noun  "  triumphs  " 
is  used;  and  It  appears  to  us  to  have  a  signifi- 
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cation  perfectly  distinct  f^m  that  of  masques 
and  revels.  And  first  of  '  Julius  Oiesar.'  An- 
tony says — 

**0,  mighty  CsMtrl   DoetthouUesokm? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  meesure  ?  " 


In  '  Titus  Andronicus,'  Tamor^  addressing  her 
conqueror,  exclaim^, 

"  We  are  brought  to  Rome» 
To  beantiiy  thy  triumphs." 

In  these  two  quotations  we  have  the  original 
meaning  of  triumphs— ^lamely,  the  solemn 
processions  of  a  conqueror  with  his  captives 
and  spoils  <^  victory.  The  triumphs  of  modem 
times  were  gorgeous  show%  in  imitation  of  those 
pomps  of  antiquity.  When  Columbu^,  return- 
ing  from  his  first  voyage,  presented  to  the 
sovereigns  <^  Castile  and  Angon  the  prodno- 
tions  of  the  countries  which  he  had  disooveredy 
the  solemn  procession  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion was  a  real  Trwimpli.  But  when  Edward 
IV.,  in  Shakspere  ('Henry  VL,  Ptot  III.')  ex- 
daim^,  after  his  final  conquest— 

"And  now  what  rssts,  but  that  we  spend  the  Unit- 
With  sutely  triumphs,  mirthftd  comic  shows. 
Such  as  belt  the  pleasuns  of  the  eouit?*— 

he  refisrs  to  those  ceremonials  idiieh  the  genius 
of  chivalry  had  adopted  from  the  mightier 
pomps  of  antiquity,  imitating  something  of 
their  splendour,  but  laying  aside  their  stem 
demonstrations  of  outward  exultation  over  their 
vanquished  foes.  There  were  no  human  cap- 
tives in  massive  chaina— no  lions  and  elephants 
led  along  to  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  turbulent  populace.  Edward  exclaims 
of  his  prisoner  Margaret— 

"  Away  with  her,  and  waft  hfr  henoe  to  mnee  I " 

The  dread  of  Cleopatra  was  that  of  exposure  in 
the  Triumph  :— 

*'  Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 


Of 


Romer' 


Here,  then,  was  the  difi^rence  of  the  Roman 
and  the  feudal  manners.  The  triumphs  of  the 
middle  ages  were  shows  of  peace,  decorated 
with  the  pomp  of  arms;  but  altogether  mere 
scenic  representations,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  more  solemn  triumphs  of  antiquity. 
But  they  were  not  masques,  as  Malone  has 
stated.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  '  Blchard  IL,' 
asks, 
"  What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  these  Justs  and  triumphs  ?** 
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and  for  theae  "justs  and  tiimnphs"  Amnerle 
has  prepaxed  his  "  gay  appareL"  There  is  one 
more  passage  which  appears  to  ns  condnsiTe 
as  to  the  use  of  the  word  Triumphs.  The 
passage  is  in  '  Pericles :'  Simonides  asks, 

'*  An  Um  knlgfate  xetdy  to  begin  the  triamph?'* 
And  idien  answered  that  they  are,  he  flays— 

•*  Retain  theik,  we  are  xetdy  t  and  our  daii|^ter« 
In  honour  of  whoee  birth  thcee  triumphs  are> 
SiU  hen,  like  beauty's  child." 

The  triumph,  then,  meant  the  "jonstes  of 
peace." 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  in  this  play,  desires  to 
**  include  all  jars,"  not  only  with  "  triumphs," 
but  with  "mirth  and  rare  solemnity."  The 
"  mirth  "  and  the  "  solemnity  "  would  include 
the  "  pageant " — ^the  fkyourite  show  of  the  days 
of  Blisabeth.  The  "masque"  (in  its  highest 
signification)  was  a  more  refined  and  elaborate 
device  than  the  pageant;  and,  therefore,  we 
shall  confine  the  remainder  of  this  Illustration 
to  some  few  general  observations  on  the  subject 
of  "  pageants." 

We  may  infer,  from  the  expression  of  Julia 
in  the  fourth  act> — 

"  At  Pentaeoet. 
When  an  our  pafeants  of  delif ht  were  play'd,*'— 

that  the  pageant  was  a  religious  ceremonial, 
connected  with  the  festivals  of  the  church. 
AndsoitoriginaUywas.  (See  '  Studies,' page  8.) 
It  is  clear,  from  the  passage  in  which  Julia 
describes  her  own  part  in  the  "pageants  of 
delight,"— 

**  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theeeue*  peijury  and  uqjust  flight,**^ 


th&t  ike  pageajut  in  the  time  of  BUmbcth  hud 
b&gnn  to  assume  fiOmcthing  of  the  clasaical 
clmnicter  of  the  maaqae.  Btit  li  had  CGrtaitily 
not  become  the  gor^otia  entertaiuiQeiit  ifhieli 
Jonaou  has  so  glowingi  j  described^  as  "  of  power 
to  surprifie  with  deUght^  and  steal  away  the 
spectators  from  tbemaelves*"  Tho  pagtnjQt  m 
which  Julia  acted  &t  P<*iitecoat  was  probably 
euch  aa  Shakipiare  bad  Bcen  in  some  stately 
b&ronLal  hail  of  bis  rkb  comitj. 


COSTUME. 


Iir  the  folio  of  1628,  there  are  no  indications 
of  the  localities  of  the  aereral  Scenxs.  The 
notices,  such  as  "An  open  Place  in  Yerona, 
The  Garden  of  Julia's  House,  A  Boom  in  the 
Duke's  Palace,  A  Forest,  near  Mantua,"  are  ad- 
ditions that  haye  been  usefully  made,  firom  time 
to  time.  The  text,  either  specially  or  by  al- 
lusion, of  course  furnishes  the  authority  for 
these  directions. 

Cesare  Yecelllo,  the  brother  of  Titian,  in  his 
curious  work,  '  Habiti  Antiche  e  Modemi  di 
tutto  il  mondo,'  completed  in  1589,  presents  us 
with  the  general  costume  of  the  noblemen  and 


gentlemen  of  Italy,  which  has  been  made  &- 
miliar  to  us  by  the  well-known  portraits  of  the 
contemporaiy  monarchs,  Francis  L  and  our  own 
Henry  YIII.  He  tells  us  that  they  wore  a  sort 
of  diadem  surmounted  by  a  turban-like  cap  of 
gold  tissue,  or  embroidered  silk,  a  plaited  shirt 
low  in  the  neck  with  a  small  band  or  ruff,  a 
coat  or  cassock  of  the  German  fashion,  short  in 
the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  having 
sleeves  down  to  the  elbow,  and  from  thence 
showing  the  arm  covered  only  by  the  shirt 
with  wristbands  or  ruffles.  The  cassock  was 
ornamented  with  stripes  or  borders  of  doth. 
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ailk;  or  Telyet  of  diffBrent  colonn,  or  of  gold 
lace  or  embroidery,  aoeording  to  the  wealth  or 
taste  of  the  wearer.  With  this  dress  they 
sometimes  wore  doublets  and  stomachers,  or 
plaecarda,  as  they  were  called,  of  different  co- 
lours, their  shoes  being  of  Telyet^  like  those  of 
the  Germans^  that  ifl^  yeiy  broad  at  the  toes. 
Oyer  these  cassocks  again  were  occasionally 
worn  cloaks  or  mantles  of  silk,  yelyet^  or  doth 
of  gold,  with  ample  tnm-oyer  collars  of  Aur  or 
yelyet^  haying  laige  arm-holes  throngh  which 
the  fall  puffed  sleeyes  of  the  cassock  passed, 
and  sometimes  loose  hanging  sleeyes  of  their 
own,  which  conld  either  be  worn  oyer  the 
others  or  thrown  behind  at  pl< 


Nicholas  Hoghenbei^,  in  his  curious  series  of 
prints  exhibiting  the  triumphal  processions  and 
other  ceremonies  attending  the  entry  of  Charles 
y.  into  Bologna,  a.d.  15S0,  affords  us  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  costume  at  this  period,  worn 
by.the  German  and  Italian  nobles  in  the  train 
of  the  Emperor.  Some  are  in  the  caasocks  de- 
scribed by  Vecellio,  otherB  in  doublets  with 
slashed  hose;  confined  both  above  and  below 
the  knee  by  garters  of  silk  or  gold.  The  tur- 
ban head-dress  is  worn  by  the  principal  herald; 
but  the  nobles  generally  haye  cape  or  bonnets 
of  cloth  or  yelyet  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  sometimes  oyer  a  caul  of  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  in  some  instances  pro- 
fosely.     These  are  most  probably  the  Milan 


caps  or  bonnets  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
wardrobe  accounts  and  other  reoorda  of  the 
time.  They  were  sometimes  slsshed  and  poffod 
round  the  edges»  and  adorned  with  "  points"  or 
''agletts,*i.&tsgsoraignillettes.  The  feathers 
in  them,  also,  were  occasionally  ornamented 
with  drops  or  span^^ea  of  gold,  and  jewelled 
up  the  quills. 

Milan  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  sQk 
hose.  In  the  inyentozy  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Henry  YUL,  Harieian  MSS.,  Nos.  1419  and 
1420,  mention  la  made  of  "  a  pair  of  hose  of 
purple  idlk,  and  Venice  gold,  woyen  like  unto 
a  caul,  lined  with  blue  silyer  sarcenet^  edged 
with  a  imssftTuain  of  purple  silk  and  gold, 
wrought  at  Milan,  and  one  pair  of  hose  of 
white  silk  and  gold  knits,  bought  of  Chris- 
topher Millener."  Our  readers  need  scarcely 
be  told  that  the  present  term  milliner  is  de- 
riyed  from  Milan,  in  consequence  of  the  repu- 
tation of  that  dtj  for  its  fkbrio^on  aa  well 
"of  weeds  of  peace"  aa  of  "harness  for  war;" 
but  it  may  be  necesaaiy  to  inform  them  that 
by  hose  at  this  period  is  inyariably  meant 
breeches  or  upper  stocks,  the  stoehmffa,  or  ne- 
ther etocke,  beginning  now  to  form  a  separate 
portion  of  male  attire. 

The  ladies,  we  learn  from  Yecellio,  wore  the 
same  sort  of  turbaned  head-dress  aa  the  men, 
resplendent  with  various  colours,  and  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  silk  in  the  form  of  rose 
leaves,  and  other  devices.  Their  neck-chains 
and  girdles  were  of  gold,  and  of  great  value. 
To  the  latter  were  attached  &n8  of  feathers, 
with  richly  ornamented  gold  handles.  Instead 
of  a  veil  they  wore  a  sort  of  collar  or  necker- 
chief (bavaro)  of  lawn  or  cambric,  pinched  or 
plaited.  The  skirts  of  their  gowns  were  usually 
of  damask,  either  crimson  or  purple,  with  a  bor- 
der lace  or  trimming  round  the  bottom  a  quai^ 
ter  of  a  yard  in  depth.  The  sleeves  were  of 
velvet  or  other  stuff,  large  and  slashed,  so  as  to 
show  the  lining  or  under  garment^  terminating 
with  a  small  band  or  ruffle  like  that  round  the 
edge  of  the  collar.  The  body  of  the  dress  was 
of  gold  stuff  or  embroidery.  Some  of  the 
dresses  were  made  with  trains,  which  were 
either  held  up  by  the  hand  when  walking,  or 
attached  to  the  girdle.  The  head-dress  of  gold 
brocade  given  in  one  of  the  plates  of  Yecellio 
is  not  unlike  the  beretta  of  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice; and  caps  very  similar  in  form  and  ma- 
terial are  still  worn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Linz  in  Upper  Austria. 
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The  Milan  bonnet  wis  alio  worn  by  ladiei  as 
well  as  men  at  this  period.  Hall,  the  chro- 
nicler, speaka  of  some  who  wore  "Ifyllain  bon- 
nets of  dymoi^Tne  sattin,  drawn  through  (i  e. 
slashed  and  paffbd)  with  doth  of  gold;"  and  in 


the  roll  of  prorisions  for  the  maniage  of  the 
danghten  of  Sir  John  Neidl,  Umport  Heniy 
YUL,  the  price  of  "a  MOlan  bonnet^  diesaed 
with  sglett^"  is  marked  as  lU 
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Jrrmn,Aetl.9cl,    ActY.ac.1. 

JRqmov,  a  merduml  qf  Syracuse. 
v/ActLicl.   AetV.te.1. 


Aj/mFBoun  or  JSrsasm,  twMfroiher  io  An- 
tiphoiiis  of  ^yxieaae,  bui  unknovm  to  km, 
.  andson  to  JBg&om.  amd  JBmiliA. 

v/ActllLicl.   ActIY.te.L   AetY.ie.L 


AnTonoiJOB  ov  Stbaodbi^  i¥rinrbrother  to  An- 
tipbdus  of  BpliMii%  hut  ukknown  to  km, 
amd$(mtoISg6oiaimdISmS\itL 

.  4fpMre,ActLM.t.   ActILM.t.    ActIII.K.i. 
▲flC  lY.  M.  St  K.  4.   AflC  Y.  M.  1. 

Dbqioo  or  Bpmbub»  tufMiroiher  to  Dromio 
of  SynflOM,  amd  an  aUendatU  on  Anti- 
pholvs' of  Bphetoa. 

4fPMre. AflC L te. S.  AetILac.1.   Actin.K.l. 
AetIY.ac.l|  16.4.    ActY.ie.1. 

Dbomid  ov  Straoob^  twMfrodier  to  Dromio 
of  Ephoms,' and  an  attmdani  on  Anti- 
pholvs  of  BjTtteaat, 

jjpfmrt, Act L ic t.  ACCII.M.S.  Aetin.acli  aclL 
A«trY.M.l{  ie.S{  acSi  ie.4.   ActY.ie.1. 


BAiffHAZAB,  amerthanL 
Jtjtpmn,  Act  IIL  M.  L 

AxQXUi,  a  gcidsmUh, 
ttIII.te.1:  M.!.  ActrV.ie.1.  AotY.ic.1. 

A  Merchant^  yHoui  to  Antipholua  of 

Sjneiise. 

4fPMre«  Act  L  •&  ii    ActIY.ie.L   AetY.K.1. 

PiNOH,  a  achoolmaater  and  a  conjurer, 
Appmn,AxtVi,wcL, 

J^Mnsk,  vjtft  to  jflQgeon,  an  abbe$9  at 

JSfpheiu$. 

Arptan»  Act  Y.  ae.  1. 

Adbiak A,  w\fe  to  AntipholixB  of  EphMoa. 

4ffpMW.ActILK.li  •&2.    ActIY.M.S;  •e.4. 
Act  V.  •&  1. 

LuoiAiTA,  Htter  to  AdriaiUL 

4llMart,ActILK.l|  acS.    ActUI.se.8. 

ActlY.acSi  aci.   AetY.icL 

Luo^  Aer  servant, 
Jpp4an,  Act  ni.  ic.  1. ' 

A  Courteam. 
Y,  Act  IV.  ic  8:  ic  i.  Act  Y.  ac  1. 


SCENE— EFHBnm. 


The  origiiiil  folio  edition  does  not  contain  any  Liat  of  Chaiacteia,  nauallj  termed  "  Kamea 

of  the  Actors." 
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'  Thi  CkmxDT  ov  Bbbobs'  mm  first  printed 
in  the  fiolio  collection  of  Shakgpere'B  PlajB 
in  1628.  This  copy  preeenta  many  typo- 
gxaphieal  blnnderB,  and  in  a  few  pasBagea 
the  text  ia  manifsaUy  cormpt  The  diffi- 
cultiea,  howerer,  are  not  rery  considerable. 
The  Comedy  waa  deaiiy  one  of  Shakspere's 
yery  early  plays.  It  waa  probably  untouched 
by  ita  author  after  its  first  production. 

In  a  irork  by  Francia  Meres,  published  in 
1598,  it  is  mentioned  amongst  other  dramas 
of  Sliala|>ere.  The  chief  eyidence  of  its 
being  a  rery  eariy  play  1b  to  be  found  in 
the  great  preralence  of  that  measure  which 
waa  known  to  our  language  aa  early  as  the 
time  of  Chaucer  by  the  name  of  "  rime 
dogereL"  This  peculiarity  1b  to  be  observed 
only  in  three  of  our  author's  plays, — ^in 
'  Lore's  Labonr's  Lost^'  in  '  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew/  and  in  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors.' 
It  was  a  distingulBhing  characteristic  of  the 
early  Sngliah  drama.  'The  Comedy  of 
Errors'  was  un^estionably  suggested  by 
'The  Hennchmi'  of  Plautus;  and  it  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof  of  Shakspere's  fioni- 
Uarity  with  that  ancient  dramatiBt 

Critieism  haa  justly  held  that  '  The  Co- 
medy of  Errors'  is  essentially  a  fkree,  and 
waa  meant  to  be  so.  Coleridge  says,  "A 
proper  fitrce  is  mainly  distinguished  fh>m 
comedy  by  the  licence  allowed,  and  even  re- 
quired, in  the  tMe,  in  order  to  produce 
strange  and  laughi^le  situations."  No- 
thing; howerer,  can  be  managed  with  more 
akill  than  the  whole  dramatic  action  of  this 
farce.  It  haa  been  objected  that  the  riddle 
which  U  presented  throughout  the  piece 
teases  and  wearies  the  reader  and  the  spec- 
tator. Hazlltt  says,  "  In  reading  the  play, 
from  the  sameness  of  the  names  of  the  two 
Antipholuses  and  the  two  Dromioe,  as  well 
as  from  their  being  constantly  taken  for 
each  other  by  those  who  see  them,  it  is  dif- 


ficulty without  a  painfttl  efibrt  of  attention, 
to  keep  the  characters  distinct  in  the  mind. 
And  sgain,  on  the  stage,  either  the  complete 
similarity  of  their  persons  and  dresa  must 
produce  the  same  perplexity  whenever  they 
first  enter,  or  the  identity  of  appearance, 
which  the  story  supposes,  will  be  destroyed. 
We  still,  however,  having  a  due  to  the  dif- 
ficulty, can  tell  which  ia  which,  merely  from 
the  contradictions  which  arise  aa  soon  as  the 
different  parties  beg^  to  speak ;  and  we  are 
indemnified  for  the  perplexity  and  blun- 
ders into  which  we  are  thrown,  by  seeing 
others  thrown  into  greater  and  almost  inex- 
tricable ones."  Hazlitt  has  here,  almost  un- 
designedly, pointed  out  the  source  of  the 
pleasure  which,  with  an  "  effort  of  atten- 
tion,"— not  a  "painful  effort,*  we  think, — 
a  reader  or  spectator  of  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors'  is  sure  to  receive  from  this  drama. 
We  have  "a  due  to  the  difficulty;"— we 
know  more  than  the  actors  in  the  drama; 
— ^we  may  be  a  little  perplexed,  but  the  deep 
perplexity  of  the  characters  U  a  constantly- 
increasing  triumph  to  us.  The  spectatora^ 
the  readers,  have  the  due,  are  let  into  the 
secret^  by  the  story  of  the  first  scene.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beautiftilly  managed,  or 
is  altogether  more  Shaksperean,  than  the 
narrative  of  jSlgeon;  and  that  narrative  is 
so  clear  and  so  impressive,  that  the  reader 
never  forgets  It  amidst  all  the  errors  and 
perplexities  which  follow.  It  appears  to  us 
that  every  one  of  an  audience  of  '  The  Co- 
medy of  Errors,'  who  keeps  Mb  eyes  open, 
will,  after  he  has  become  a  little  &milUur 
with  the  persons  of  the  two  Antipholuses 
and  the  two  Dromioe,  find  out  some  clue  by 
which  he  can  detect  a  difference  between 
each,  even  without  "the  practical  contrsr 
dictions  which  arise  as  soon  as  the  difi^rent 
parties  begin  to  speak."  Each  pair  of  pex^ 
sons  selected  to  play  the  twins  must  be  of 
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the  lame  height^— with  sach  general  resem- 
blances of  the  featnzes  as  may  be  made  to 
appear  identical  by  the  colour  and  fidse  hair 
of  the  tiring-room, — and  be  dresMd  nith  ap- 
paientlj  perfect  similarity.  But  let  every 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  deception  per- 
fect^ yet  the  observing  spectator  will  detect 
a  difforence  between  each;  some  pecoliuity 
of  the  voice,  some  ''trick  o'  the  eye,"  some 
dissimilarity  in  gait^  some  minute  variation 
in  dress;  and,  while  his  curiosity  is  kept 
alive  by  the  eflfbrt  of  attention  which  is  ne- 
cessaiy  for  this  detection,  the  riddle  will  not 
only  not  tease  him,  but  its  perpetual  solution 
will  afford  him  the  utmost  satis&ction. 

But  has  not  Shakspere  himself  furnished 
a  due  to  the  understanding  of  the  Errors, 
by  his  marvellous  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
character  t  Pope  forcibly  remarked  tha.t»  if 
our  poet* s  dramas  were  printed  without  the 
names  of  the  perK>ns  represented  being  at- 
tached to  the  individual  speeches,  we  should 
know  who  is  speaking  by  his  wonderftil  dis- 
crimination in  aiwlgnlrg  to  every  character 
appropriate  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 


sion. It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  xmques- 
tionably  the  case  with  the  characters  of  each 
of  the  twin-brothers  in  'The  Comedy  of 
Errors.'  The  Antipholus  of  Ephetus  is 
strikingly  opposed  to  the  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse;  he  is  ndther  sedate,  nor  gentle, 
nor  truly  loving;  as  his  brother  is;-^e  has 
no  habits  of  self-command; — his  tempera- 
ment is  sensuaL  The  two  Dromios  each 
have  their  "merry  jests;"  they  each  bear  a 
beating  with  wonderful  good  temper;  they 
each  ding  fidthfully  to  their  masters^  in- 
terests. But  there  is  certainly  a  marked 
difierenoe  in  the  quality  of  their  mirth. 
The  Dromio  of  Ephesus  is  precise  and  an- 
tithetical, striving  to  utter  his  jests  with 
infinite  gravity  and  discretion.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  "merry  jests"  of  Dromio  of  Syra- 
cuse all  come  from  the  outpouring  of  his 
gladsome  heart  Of  course  the  characters  of 
the  twins  could  not  be  violently  contrasted, 
for  that  would  have  destroyed  the  illusion. 
They  must  still 

«'  Go  band  in  hand,  not  one  bafort  anoChcr.** 


Lnafia.] 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  1.—A  HaU  in  ths  Duke't  Palaes. 

Enter  Dxjxb,  ^o^on,  Gaoler,  Officers,  and  ot^  Attei^dan^. 

^OB.  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  mj  Ml, 

And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  all. 
Dxjxb.  Merchant  of  Syracosa,  plead  no  more ; 

I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  oar  laws ; 

The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 

Sprang  from  the  rancorous  oatrage  of  joar  duke 

To  merchants,  oar  well-dealing  coantrymen, — 

Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives. 

Have  seal'd  his  rigoroas  statates  with  their  bloods, — 

Exclades  all  pity  from  oar  threatening  looks. 

For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 

Twixt  thy  seditions  coantrymen  and  as. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 

Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  oorselyes. 

To  admit  no  traffic  in  oar  adverse  towns : 

Nay,  more.  If  any,  bom  at  Ephesas, 

Be  seen  at  any  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs. 

Again,  If  any  Syracasan  bom. 
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Gome  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies. 

His  goods  confiscate  to  the  dake's  dispose ; 

Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 

To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him  ■. 

Thj  sabetance,  yaloed  at  the  highest  rate. 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 

Therefore,  bj  law  thou  art  oondemn*d  to  die. 
Mob.  Tet  this  mj  comfort;  when  jour  words  are  done^^ 

Mj  woesend  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 
DuxB.  Well,  Syracusan,  saj,  in  brief,  the  cause 

Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home ; 

And  for  what  cause  thou  cam*st  to  Ephesus. 
JEos.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos*d. 

Than  I  to  speak  my  griefe  unspeakable. 

Tet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature  V  not  by  vile  offence, 

1 11  utter  what  my  sonrow  gives  me  leave. 

In  Syraeusa  was  I  bom;  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 

And  by  me,  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad^. 

With  her  I  liv*d  in  joy ;  our  wealth  increas'd. 

By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidanmum,  till  my  factor's  death, 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left^ 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse : 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old» 

Before  herself  (almost  at  feinting  under 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 

And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 

As  could  not  be  distinguish*d  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered  <* 

Of  such  a  burthen,  male  twins,  both  alike : 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

•  Bjf  natm^    by  the  impnltM  of  natiire,  bjr  DAtoral  affeotioii,— «s  opposed  to  v3e  ofmce,  the 
TiolAtUm  of  the  mnnidpel  laws  of  Ephesat. 

^  The  word  too  in  this  line  was  supplied  In  the  Mcoiid  folio. 

*  The  Ant  folio  reeds— 
**  And  he  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left** 

lltlone  made  the  text  easy  and  deer  by  the  snbstitntion  of  tke. 
«  The  word  poor  in  this  line  was  added  in  the  seoond  Iblio. 
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Mj  wife,  not  meanlj  proad  of  two  such  bojrs, 

Made  daflj  motioiis  for  our  home  return : 

Unwilling  I  agreed;  alas,  too  soon.     We  came  aboard*: 

A  leagae  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sailed 

Before  the  alwajs-wind-obejing  deep 

Gaye  any  tragic  instance  of  oor  harm : 

Bat  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  obscured  light  the  hearens  did  grant 

Did  bat  conyey  ante  car  fearfol  minds 

A  doabtfol  warrant  of  immediate  death; 

Which,  thoagh  myself  woald  gladly  haye  embraced, 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife,  . 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  most  come. 

And  piteoos  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 

That  moam*d  for  ftshion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc*d  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was,— for  other  means  was  none. — 

The  sailors  soaght  for  safe^  by  oar  boat. 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking- ripe,  to  us : 

My  wife,  most  careful  for  the  latter  bom. 

Had  listened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 

Such  as  seafaring  men  proyide  for  storms : 

To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 

Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 

The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 

Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix*d, 

Fasten*d  ouiselyes  at  either  end  the  mast ; 

And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 

Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 

Di8per8*d  those  yapours  that  offended  us ; 

And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light. 

The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  disooyered 

Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us, 

Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 

But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 
Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off  so ; 

For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 
Mqe.  0,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 

Worthily  term*d  them  merciless  to  us  1 

For  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  fiye  leagues, 

•  The  ponctoatioii  of  the  original  ghres  somewhat  of  a  different  meaning:- 
"  Unwilling  I  agreed,  alas,  too  soon  we  came  aboard." 
The  line  is  printed  thns,  without  a  hemistich. 
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We  were  encoanter*d  hj  a  mighty  rock ; 

Which  being  yioleDtlj  borne  upon*, 

Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst. 

So  that,  in  this  m\ju8t  divorce  of  us, 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 

What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 

Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 

With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 

Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind ; 

And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 

By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thou^L 

At  length,  another  ship  had  seiz*d  on  us ; 

And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save, 

Oave  healthM  welcome  to  their  shipwreck*d  guests ; 

And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey, 

Had  not  their  bark  been  yeiy  slow  of  sail. 

And  therefore  homeward  did  thej  bend  their  course. 

Thus  have  jou  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss ; 

That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolong'd, 

To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 
Dttse.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sonowest  for. 

Do  me  the  farour  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befedrn  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 
JEoB.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  mj  eldest  care. 

At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 

After  his  brother;  and  importuned  me. 

That  his  attendant  (so  his  case  was  like^, 

Heft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name) 

Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him  : 

Whom  whilst  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  see, 

I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  loy*d. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 

Boaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 

And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus ; 

Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought. 

Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 

But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 

And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 

Gould  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 
Duke.  Hapless  ^geon,  whom  the  fiites  have  marked 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 

*  17^)011— the  original  has  «9y. 

^  Sohii  ctue  wa$  Uh$.    S9  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio;— his  case  was  so  like  that  of  Anti- 
pholas. 
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Against  mj  crown,  mj  oath,  mj  dignity. 

Which  princes,  would  thej,  maj  not  disannoL 

Mj  sonl  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 

But,  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 

And  passed  sentence  may  not  he  recall*d 

But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement. 

Yet  will  I  fiiTour  thee  in  what  I  can : 

Therefore,  merchant,  1 11  limit,  thee  this  day. 

To  seek  thj  help  bj  beneficial  help*; 

T17  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus: 

Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 

And  liye ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom*d  to  die : — 

Gfraoler,  take  him  into  thy  custody. 
Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 
JEoB.  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  iEgeon  wend, 

But  to  procrastinate  his  liyeless^  end.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.—A  publie  Place. 
Enter  AimPHOLUS  and  Dboiqo  0/  Syracuse,  and  a  Merchant 

Mbb.  Therefore,  give  out,  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 

Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 

This  yeiy  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 

Is  apprehended  for  animal  here ; 

And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 

According  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 

Dies  ere  the  weaiy  sun  set  in  the  west. 

There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 
Aht.  S.  Gk),  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 

And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 

Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 

Till  that,  1 11  yiew  the  manners  of  the  town, 

Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 

And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 

For  with  long  trayel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 

Get  thee  away. 
Dbo.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word, 

And  go  indeed,  haying  so  good  a  mean.  [EaU  Dbo.  S. 

*  To  seek  %  he^.  This  Is  the  reading  of  the  folia  Mr.  Collier  has  snggested  the  reading  of 
^  To  seek  thy  hope  by  beneficial  ^.^  Mr.  Barron  Field,  in  an  interesting  artiole  on  **  Obscore 
Passages,**  ('Shakespeare  Socie^f  Papers,'  yoL  it)  considers  this  co^jectare  yaloaUe,  and  we 
agree  with  him.    It  is  consistent  with  JEgeon*s  reply:— 

**  SapeU$$i  and  he^leu,  doth  .£geon  wend." 

^  LMei$,    So  the  original:  iifeUsi  and  Uiilei$  are  the  same;  as  Hve^  and  li/tijf  also  are  the 
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Aht.  S.  a  trusty  yillain^  sir,  that  very  oft, 

When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 

Lightens  my  humour  with  his  meny  jests. 

What,  will  you  walk  with  me  ahout  the  town, 

And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me  ? 
Meb.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 

Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit; 

I  crave  your  purdon.    Soon  at  five  o'docks 

Please  you,  1 11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 

And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time ; 

My  present  business  calls  me  firom  you  now. 
Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself, 

And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 
Mbb.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content.  IEjcU  Merchant 

Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content 

Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 

Who,  fidling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 

Unseen,  inquisitive,  oonfounds  himself: 

So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother, 

In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

EnUr  DnoMio  of  Ephesus. 

Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my  true  date. — 

What  now?    How  chance  thou  art  return *d  so  soon  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Betum'd  so  soon !  rather  approach*d  too  late : 

The  capon  bums,  the  pig  £bl11s  from  the  spit ; 

The  dock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell, 

My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 

She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 

The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 

Tou  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 

Tou  have  no  stomadi,  having  broke  your  fast ; 

But  we,  that  know  what  *t  is  to  fast  and  pray. 

Are  penitent^  for  your  defEuilt  to-day. 
Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir;  tell  me  this,  I  pray : 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you? 
Dbo.  E.  0, — sixpence,  that  I  had  o*  Wednesday  last, 

To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress*  crupper ; 

*  Soon  cUjhe  (/ehek.   This  is  ordinarily  printed,  **  Soon,  at  five  o^olock.''   But  Antipholos  say*— 
"  Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time." 
The  time  of  dinner  was  twelve;  therefore  five  o'clock  wonld  not  have  been  toon.    We  most  there- 
fore understand  the  phrase  as  about  five  o'clock. 

^  Penitent— in  the  sense  of  doing  penance. 
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The  saddler  had  it,  sir;  I  kept  it  not. 
Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportiye  humour  now : 

Tell  me,  and  daily  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 

We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar*st  thou  trust 

So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 
Dbo.  £.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner : 

I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 

If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed*. 

For  she  will  score  your  fieuilt  upon  my  pate. 

Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock  ^ 

And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 
Akt.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are  out  of  season; 

Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this : 

Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee? 
Dbo.  E.  To  me,  sir?  why,  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 
AjfT.  S.  Gome  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your  foolishness, 

And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos*d  thy  charge. 
Dbo.  £.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from<^  the  mart 

Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner  ; 

My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 
Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  christian,  answer  me, 

In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd^  my  money; 

Or  I  shall  break  that  meny  sconce  of  yours. 

That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undis^poe*d : 

Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 
Dbo.  £.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate, 

Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders, 

But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 

If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 

Perchance,  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 
Akt.  S.  Thy  mistress'  marks?  what  mistress,  slave,  hast  thou? 
Dbo.  E.  Your  worship^s  wife,  my  mistress  at  the  Phosnix ; 

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner. 

And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
Ant.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face. 

Being  forbid?    There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 
Dbo.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir?  for  God's  sake,  hold  your  hands; 

Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  1 11  take  my  heels.  [Emt  Dbo.  E. 

Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other, 

*  Pottindeed,    The  j>o«t  of  a  shop  was  used  as  the  tally-board  of  a  paUican  is  now  used,  to  keep 
the  jcore. 

^  Clock,    The  original  has  cook.    Pope  made  the  necessary  change. 

*  This  is  nsoally  printed/ro*,  but  the  original  has  frd;  the  typographical  contraction  offiwn, 
to  save  space. 

*  Sm(ow*i^— etowed,  deposited. 
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The  yillain  is  o*er-raugbt>  of  all  mj  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  fall  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jogglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin**: 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
1 11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe. 

'  (Ttfr-rvM^A^— overreached. 

^  lAbmiiei  o/»m.    Some  would  read  Ubertmei. 


[act  I. 


lEsU. 


I"  We  were  enoountcr'd  by  a  mightj  rock.**] 
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ACT    IL 

SCENE  1.—A  puhlie  Place. 

EfOer  Adbiaha  and  Luoiana. 

Adr.  Neither  my  basbanci,  nor  the  slave  retam'd, 

That  in  sach  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 

Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o*clock. 
Luc.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 

And  from  the  mart  he  *s  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 

Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 

Time  is  their  master;  and,  when  they  see  time. 

They  11  go,  or  come :  If  so,  be  patient,  sister. 
Adr,  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 
Luo.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 
Adb.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill «. 
Luo.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 
Adb.  There  *s  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 
Luo.  Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe  *». 

*  /QL  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  fblio,  which  is  necessary  for  the  rhyme.  The  original 
hast&w. 

^  Loih^dwithvoe,  Steevens  says,  **  Shonld  it  not  rather  be  2ea«A'^  f'*--conpled  like  a  hound. 
Bnt  he  tarns  from  this  solution,  to  suggest  that  "  lash'd  with  woe"  has  the  meaning  oi  pvnished 
with  woe.  To  lash,  to  be  under  the  lash,  are  well-known  expressions,  which  require  no  explana- 
tion. But  a  lace,  a  hash,  a  latch,  a  lash,  is  each  a  form  of  expressing  what  binds  or  &stens;  and 
thus  '*  headstrong  liberty"  and  *'  woe"  are  bound  together— are  inseparable. 
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There 's  nothing  situate  under  heayen*8  eye 

But  hath  his  hound,  in  earth,  in  sea*  in  sky: 

The  heasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 

Are  their  males*  suljects,  and  at  their  controls : 

Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 

Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wateiy  seas. 

Indued  with  inteUectnal  sense  and  souls, 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls. 

Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords* : 

Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 
Adb.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 
Luo.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 
Adb.  But  were  you  wedded  you  would  bear  some  sway. 
Luo.  Ere  I  learn  love,  1 11  practise  to  obey. 
Adb.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  **? 
Luo.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 
Adb.  Patience,  unmov*d,  no  marvel  though  she  pause ; 

They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 

We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry; 

But  were  we  burden *d  with  like  weight  of  pain, 

As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain : 

So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 

With  urging  helpless  patience  would  relieve  me : 

But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft. 

This  fool-begg'd  patience « in  thee  will  be  left. 
Luo.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try; — 

Here  comes  your  man,  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

EnUr  Dboxio  of  Ephesus. 

Adb.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dbo.  E.  Nay,  he 's  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that  my  two  ears  can  witness, 

Adb.  Say,  d^dst  thou  speak  with  him?  know*st  thou  his  mind? 

Dbo.  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 

Besbrew  his  hand!  I  scarce  could  understaud  it. 
Luo.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully  thou  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning  ? 

*  In  the  original  we  have— 

**  if ofi,  more  diyine,  the  nuuter  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,"  &c. 
Bat  the  toheequent  use  of  '^  touUf"  and  of  the  pland  Terb,  renders  the  change  unavoidable. 

k  Johnson  woold  read,  **  start  some  other  hart  J*  But  where  has  here  the  power  of  a  nonn,  and  is 
need,  as  in  'Henry  VIIL,'—'' the  king  hath  sent  me  oMerwA^re."  We  have  lost  this  mode  of  using 
where  in  composition;  but  we  retain  otherwise,  in  a  different  guise:  we  understand  otherwhUef  at 
a  different  time;  and  we  can  therefore  have  no  difficulty  with  otherwhere,  in  a  different  phoe. 

•  J(^nson  considers  this  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  "  begging  a  fool "  for  the  guardianship  of 
his  fortune. 
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Dbo.  E.  Nay*  he  Btmck  so  plainly  I  could  too  well  feel  his  blows ;  and  withal 

so  doabtfollj  that  I  could  scarce  understand  them^ 
Adb.  But  say,  I  prithee,  is  he  coming  home? 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 
Dbo.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn-mad. 
Adb.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain?. 
Dbo.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold  mad ; 

But  sure  he  is  stark  mad : 

When  I  desired  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 

He  ask^d  me  for  a  thousand  marks^  in  gold : 

♦•  T is  dinner-time,"  quoth  I ;  "My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

*<  Your  meat  doth  bum,*' quoth  I ;  "  My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

"  Will  you  come? "«  quoth  I ;  "My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

"  Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  yillain?" 

"  The  pig,"  quoth  I,  "  is  bum'd ; "  "  My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

••  My  mistress,  sir,"  quoth  I ;  "  Hang  up  thy  mistress ; 

I  know  not  thy  mistress ;  out  on  thy  mistress ! " 
Luo.  Quoth  who? 
Dbo.  E.  Quoth  my  master: 

"  I  know,**  quoth  he,  "  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress ; " 

So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 

1  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 

For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 
Adb.  Go  back  again,  thou  slaye,  and  fetch  him  home. 
Dbo.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 

For  God's  sake  send  some  other  messenger. 
Adb.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 
Dbo.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other  beating : 

Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 
Adb.  Hence,  prating  peasant!  fetch  thy  master  home. 
Dbo.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me. 

That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus^? 

You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 

If  I  last  in  this  service  you  must  case  me  in  leather.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face! 
Adb.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 

Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 

*  Underttand  <A«i»— stand  nnder  them.    We  have  the  same  quibble  in  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona'—'*  Mj  staff  understands  me." 

^  A  thousand  marks  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio— the  first  has  **  a  hundred.'* 

*  This  line  is  ordinarily  printed,  in  correction  of  the  supposed  deficiency  of  metre— 

**  Will  you  come  home  t  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he.** 
The  retardation  of  the  line,  according  to  the  (Mriginal,  is  not  a  defect. 

'  To  be  round  with  any  one  is  to  be  plain-spoken;  as  in  '  Hamlet'—*'  Let  her  be  rcmmd  with 
him."    Dromio  uses  the  word  in  a  double  sense,  when  he  alludes  to  the  footbalL 
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From  my  poor  cheek?  then  he  hatih  wasted  it: 
Are  mj  discoorses  dull?  barren  my  mt? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discoorse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  yestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
That 's  not  mj  £Eialt,  he  's  master  of  mj  state : 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin*d?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures  >:  My  decayed  iedr^ 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair: 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale. 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale  ^ 

Luo.  Self-harming  jealousy! — ^fiel  beat  it  hence. 

Adb.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ; 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promis*d  me  a  chain  ;^ 
Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain  ^, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty;  and  though  gold  "bides  still. 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold ;  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name. 
But  Msehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  *. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
1 11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Lug.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! 


[Exewu. 


>  D^eaiurei    want  of  beauty— defect  of  features. 
b  Fair  is  naed  snbetantiTely,  for  beauty. 

*  Stale  is  stalking  horse:  thos,  in  Ben  Jonson*s  *  Catiline*— 

**  Dull,  stupid  Lentulus, 
My  stale,  with  whom  I  staUt,"* 
«  In  the  first  folio  we  have— 

**  Would  that  alone  a  hue  he  would  detain." 
The  obvious  error,  says  Malone,  was  correoted  in  the  second  folio.    But  what  sense  have  we  ob- 
tained  by  the  correction  ?    The  repetition  of  the  word  ahne  perplexes  the  sense,  without  rendering 
the  passage  emphatic 

*  This  passage  has  been  altered  by  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Steevens,  from  the  original;  and  it  is 
so  impossible  to  gain  a  tolerable  reading  without  changing  the  text,  that  we  leave  it  as  it  is  com- 
monly received.    In  the  first  folio  the  reading  is — 

**  I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Wm  lose  his  beauty;  yet  the  gold  bides  still 
That  others  touch;  and  often  touching  will 
Where  gold;  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name, 
By  fklsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame.** 
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SCENE  IT.— The  iame. 

Enter  Akhpholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Ceutaur;  and  the  heedful  slaye 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  put. 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  mth  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir  ?  is  your  merry  humour  altered  ? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur?  you  receiv'd  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix?  Wast  thou  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me? 
Dbo.  S.  What  answer,  sir  ?  when  spake  I  such  a  word  ? 
Amt.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour  since. 
Dbo.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence. 

Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  Uie  gold  you  gave  me. 
Anr.  8.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 
Dbo.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 

What  means  this  jest?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 
AnT.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth? 

Think'st  thou  I  jest?    Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that.  [Beating  him. 

Dbo.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake :  now  your  jest  is  earnest ; 

Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 
Ant.  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you. 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours*. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect. 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 
Dbo.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  so  you  would  leave  battering,  I  had  rather  have 
it  a  head :  an  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head, 

*  The  **  serious  hours**  of  Antiphohis  are  Iria private  hours:  the  "  saudness"  of  Dromio  intrudes 
upon  those  hours,  and  deprives  his  master  of  his  exclusive  possession  of  them— makes  them  **  a 
common"  property. 
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and  insoonoe  it>  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  mj  shoidderB.    But, 

I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  ? 
Airr.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know? 
Dbo.  S.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 
Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say,  eyery  why  hath  a  wherefore. 
Airr.  S.  Why,  first, — for  floating  me ;  and  then,  wherefore, — 

For  orging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 
Dbo.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  season  ? 

When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  ? 

Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Airr.  S.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  that  you  gave  me  for  nothing. 
Amt.  S.  1 11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  nothing  for  something.    But 

say,  sir,  is  it  dinner-time  ? 
Dbo.  S.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Amt.  S.  In  good  time,  sir,  what 's  that  7 
Dbo.  S.  Basting. 

Amt.  S.  Well,  sir,  then 't  will  be  dry. 
Dbo.  S.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 
Amt.  S.  Your  reason? 

Dbo.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase  me  another  dry  basting. 
Amt.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time.    There  *s  a  time  for  all  things. 
Dbo.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  were  so  choleric. 
Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  sir? 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  &ther  Time 

himself. 
Amt.  S.  Let  *s  hear  it. 

Dbo.  S.  There  *s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 
Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery? 
Dbo.  S.  Tes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig  ^  and  recover  the  lost  hair  of  another 

man. 
Amt.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an 

excrement  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts :  and  what  he  hath 

scanted  men  °  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit 
Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there  *s  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 
Dbo.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair. 
Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit 
Dbo.  S.   The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  Yet  he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of 

jollity. 
Ant.  S.  For  what  reason? 

'  Intamee  it— <lefend  it— fortify  it 

^  Periwig.    Thii,  the  word  in  the  folio,  is  ordinnrily  printed  peruke. 

•  Men.    The  original  has  them;  no  doubt  a  typographical  error. 
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Dbo.  S.  For  two ;  and  soond  ones  too. 

Aht.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dbo.  S.  Sore  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sore,  in  a  thing  fiBJ8ing^ 

Dbo.  S.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  them. 

Dbo.  S.  The  one,  to  saye  the  money  that  he  spends  in  tiring^;  the  other,  that 

at  dinner  they  should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 
Ant.  S.  You  woidd  all  this  time  have  proved  there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 
Dbo.  S.  Many,  and  did,  sir ;  namely,  in  <*  no  time  to  reoover  hair  lost  by  nature. 
Aht.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why  there  is  no  time  to  reoover. 
Dbo.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald,  and  therefore,  to  the  world's 

end,  will  have  bald  followers. 
Ant.  S.  I  knew  'twould  be  a  bald  conclusion:    But   soft!   who  wafts  us 

yonder? 

Enter  Adbiana  and  Luoiana. 

Adb.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown ; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects : 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well-weloome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv*d  to  thee 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it. 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself  ? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me. 
That,  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self  s  better  part 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fdUl^ 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf. 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again. 
Without  addition  or  diminishing, 

*  FtMnff—thB  participle  of  the  obsolete  verb  to  false*  Shakspere  uses  this  verb  once  only,  vis. 
in  *  Cymbeline,'  Act  IL,  Scene  8 : — 

"TUgold 
Which  hujB  admittance;  oft  it  doth:  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  nng^iTsfalte  themselyes.* 
^  rcTM^— attiring.    In  the  folio  we  have  trymfff  an  obvions  iTpographical  error,  oonreeted  by 
Pope. 

*  In.  So  the  first  folio.  The  ordinary  reading  is  "  e'en  no  time."  Bnt  in  agrees  weU  enongh 
with  the  Icmg  joke  about  ''hair''  and  "periwig."  Dromio  proves  that  "  there  is  no  time  for  aU 
things,"  becanse  a  man  recovers  his  hair,  by  means  of  a  periwig,  **in  no  time." 

*•  Fall  is  here  nsed  as  a  verb  active. 
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As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearlj  would  it  toach  thee  to  the  quick 

Shouldst  thou  hut  hear  I  were  licentious ! 

And  that  this  hodj,  consecrate  to  thee. 

By  ruffian  lust  should  he  contaminate ! 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 

And  hud  the  name  of  hushand  in  mj  face. 

And  tear  the  8tain*d  skin  off*  my  harlot  hrow, 

And  from  my  fedse  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring. 

And  hreak  it  with  a  deep-diyordng  tow  ? 

I  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  iL 

I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  hk>t ; 

My  hlood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  fedse,    . 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed ; 

I  live  unstain*d^  thou,  undishonoured. 
Amt.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fiur  dame?  I  know  you  not : 

In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 

As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 

Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd. 

Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 
Luo.  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  chang*d  with  you  ! 

When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 

She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 
Ant.  S.  By  Dromio  ? 
Dbo.  S.  By  me? 
Adb.  By  thee ;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from  him, — 

That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows 

Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 
Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentlewoman? 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 
Dro.  S.  I,  sir  ?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 
Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very  words 

Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 
Dbo.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 
Ant.  S.  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names. 

Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

»  Of,  The  folio  has  </,  as  In  similar  cases,  for  o/.  We  maj  read  of  here,  wiOioat  iDJmy  to  the 
sense,  though  ojf  is  more  natural  and  more  emphatia 

^  UngtMd,  The  original  has  dittam'd,  which  means  stained,  defiled.  Theobald  holds  that  we 
must  either  read  tmstained;  or,  by  adding  a  hyphen,  give  the  preposition  dii  a  privatiye  force.  But 
we  must  recollect  that  an  actor  ooold  not  speak  a  hyphen.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Dyoe  in  the  simpler 
reading  of  imstain'd. 
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Abb.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity, 

To  counterfeit  thna  grossly  with  yonr  slaye, 

Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 

Be  it  my  wrong,  yon  are  from  me  exempt% 

Bat  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt 

Come,  I  will  ftsten  on  this  sleeye  of  thine : 

Then  art  an  elm,  my  hosband,  I,  a  vine^ ; 

Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger^  state, 

Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  commanicate : 

If  anght  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 

Usoxping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  «  moss ; 

Who,  all  for  want  of  proning,  with  intrusion 

Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confosion. 
Anr.  S.  To  me  ^e  speaks ;  she  moves  me  for  her  theme : 

What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 

Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this? 

What  error  drives  oor  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 

Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 

1 11  entertain  the  offered  ^  Mlacj. 
Luo.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 
Dbo.  S.  0,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 

This  is  the  fairy  land' ; — O,  spite  of  spites ! 

We  talk  with  goblins,  owls  *,  and  elvish  '  sprites ; 

If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 

They  U  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 
Luc.  Why  prat*st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer*st  not  ? 

Dromio,  thou  Dromio  f ,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 
Dbo.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  1^? 
Amt.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 
Dbo.  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind,  and  in  my  shape. 

•  Exen^  Johnson  says  the  word  here  means  siparaUd.  Bat  tnreljr  Adriana  intends  to  say 
that  she  most  bear  the  wrong;  that  Antipholos,  being  her  hnsband,  is  releasedi  acquitted,  exempt, 
firom  any  consequences  of  this  wrong. 

k  Strcmgtr.    The  original  has  etnmger, 

•  /dUi— useless,  fruitless— «s  in  **  deserts  idle,'*  An  addU  ^gg  is  an  icf/e  egg.  Shakspere  plays 
upon  the  words  in  '  TroQus  and  Cresdda:*— **  If  you  love  an  addk  tgg  as  well  as  you  love  an  idle 
head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i*  the  shelL" 

*•  Offei'd.    In  the  first  foUo,  freed, 

•  OwU,  Theobald  changed  owU  to  o%iphe$,  upon  the  plea  that  owls  could  not  suck  breath  and 
pinch.  WarburtoQ  maintains  that  the  ov/here  is  the  etrix  of  the  ancients— the  destroyer  of  the 
cradled  in&ni— 

**  Nocte  Tolant,  puerosque  petunt  nutricis  egentes, 
£t  Titiant  cunis  corpora  rapta  suis."— Ovid.  Fatti,  lib.  vL 

•  EhUh  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  but  is  found  in  the  second. 

V  Dromio,  So  the  original,  which  distinctly  gives  Dromio  with  a  capital  D,  and  in  italic,  as  a 
proper  name.  Theobald  altered  it  to  drone.  The  verse,  he  says,  "  Is  half  a  foot  too  long.**  This 
is  a  reason  agoiiut  the  alteration. 

^  Amnotit   In  the  original'' am /fso^f** 
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Amt.  S.  Thoa  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dbo.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luo.  If  thoa  art  chang*d  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dbo.  S.  T  is  true;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for  grass* 

Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  ooold  never  be. 

Bat  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 
Adb.  Gome,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 

To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep. 

Whilst  man,  and  master,  laugh  mj  woes  to  scorn. 

Gome,  sir,  to  dinner;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate : — 

Husband,  1 11  dine  aboTO  with  you  to-daj. 

And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks : 

Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 

Say,  he  dines  forth,;  and  let  no  creature  enter. 

Gome,  sister :— Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 
Amt.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 

Sleeping,  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well  advis*d  ? 

Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd ! 

1 11  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so. 

And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 
Dbo.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  ? 
Adb.  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your  pate. 
Luo.  Gome,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too  late.  [Ewnmt, 
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SCENE  L—TJi€sams. 

Enter  Amtipholits  of  Ephesus,  Dbomio  of  Ephesus,  Anoelo,  atid  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  jou  must  excuse  us  all. 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say,  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop, 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carcanet\ 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here  *8  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  do^ni 
He  met  me  on  the  mart;  and  that  I  beat  him, 
And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house  : 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

•  Carcantt — a  chain,  or  necklace.    In  Hamngton*s  *  Orlando  Furioso'  we  have — 
'*  About  bis  neck  a  carhnet  rich  he  ware." 
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Dbo.  £.  Saj  what  joa  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what  I  know : 
That  yon  beat  me  at  the  nuurt,  I  have  year  hand  to  show : 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink, 
Tonr  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 

Dbo.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'd ;  and,  being  at  that  pass. 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  ass. 

Aht.  E.  You  are  sad^  signior  Balthazar:  Tray  God,  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome  here. 

Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome  dear. 

Akt.  E.  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or  fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 

Bal.  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common;  that  every  churl  affords. 

Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  common;  for  that 's  nothing  but  words. 

Baju  Small  cheer,  and  great  welcome,  makes  a  meny  feast 

Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  sparing  guest : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part ; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart 
But,  soft;  my  door  is  lock*d.    Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 

Dbo.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian,  Jen*! 

Dbo.  S.  IWiihin.]  Mome%  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch '^I 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the  hatch : 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call*8t  for  such  store. 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?    Go,  get  thee  from  the  door. 

Dbo.  E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?    My  master  stays  in  the  street. 

Dbo.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he  catch  cold  on  *8  feet 

Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there?  ho!  open  the  door. 

Dbo.  S.  Bight,  sir,  1 11  tell  you  when,  and  you  *11  tell  me  wherefore. 

Ant.  E.  Wherefore?  for  my  dinner;  I  have  not  din*d  to-day, 

Dbo.  S.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not ;  come  again  when  you  may. 

Ant.  E.  What  art  thou,  that  keep'st  me  out  from  the  house  I  owe®? 

Dbo.  S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Dromio. 

Dbo.  E.  O  villain,  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name ; 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place. 
Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  ^ice  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 

Luce.  [Within.]  What  a  coil  is  there !  Dromio,  who  are  those  at  the  gate ? 


is  to  go  in  disguiae;  henoe  mummery.    But 
Jfumchimce  expresses  the  behayioor  of  one 


>  Mome  is  the  French  word  for  a  baffoon;- 
mome  here  means  a  blockhead,— something  foolish, 
who  has  nothmg  to  say  for  himself. 

^  Patch  is  a  pretender,  a  deceitful  fellow,  one  who  is  patched  np.  Shakspere,  in  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida,'  vom  patchery  in  the  sense  of  roguery :  **  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  jugg^g,  and  such 
knavery."  •  Owe—own, 
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Dbo.  E.  Let  mj  master  in,  Luce. 

LuoB.  Faith,  no ;  be  comes  too  late ; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 
Dbo.  E.  O  Lord,  I  must  laugh  ;— 

Have  at  jou  with  a  proverb. — Shall  I  set  in  mj  staff  ? 
LucB.  Haye  at  jou  with  another :  that 's, — ^When  ?  can  jou  tell  ? 
Dbo.  S.  If  thy  name  be  called  Lnoe,  Luce,  thou  hast  answer'd  him  well. 
Amt.  E.  Do  yon  hear,  you  minion?  yoall  let  us  in,  I  hope? 
LucB.  I  thought  to  have  ask*d  you. 
Dbo.  S.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dbo.  E.  So,  come,  help ;  well  struck ;  there  was  blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 

LuoB.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 

LuoB.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ake. 

Akt.  E.  You  11  ciy  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the  door  down. 
LuoB.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks  in  the  town? 
Adb.  [WiUiin.]  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps  all  this  noise? 
Dbo.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  tpwn  is  troubled  with  unruly  boys. 
Airr.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife,?  you  might  have  come  before. 
Adb.  Your  wife,  sir  knave !  go,  get  you  from  the  door. 
Dbo.  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave  would  go  sore. 
Ano.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome ;  we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part  with*  neither. 
Dbo.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ;  bid  them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  canuot  get  in. 
Dbo.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  garments  were  thin. 

Your  cake  here  is  warm:  within ;  yoti  stand  here  in  the  cold : 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E.  Go  fetch  me  something,  1 11  break  ope  the  gate. 
Dbo.  S.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  1 11  break  your  knave's  pate. 
Dbo.  E.  a  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir ;  and  words  are  but  wind : 

Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not  behind. 
Dbo.  S.  It  seems,  thou  want'st  breaking :  Out  upon  thee,  hind ! 
Dbo.  E.  Here  *s  too  much,  out  upon  thee !     I  pray  thee,  let  me  in. 
Dbo.  S.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish  have  no  fin. 
Ant.  E.  Well,  1 11  break  in :  Go,  borrow  me  a  crow. 
Dbo.  E.  a  crow  without  feather;  master,  mean  you  so? 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  *s  a  fowl  without  a  feather : 

If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  well  pluck  a  crow  together. 
Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 
Bal.  Have  patience,  sir,  O  let  it  not  be  so. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 

•  Part  tritA— depart  with. 
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The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Once  this*, — ^Tour  long  experience  of  her^  wisdom, 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty. 

Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown ; 

And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you^ 

Be  nil'd  by  me ;  depart  in  patience. 

And  let  us  to  the  T^er  all  to  dinner : 

And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone, 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint 

If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 

Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 

And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout, 

Against  your  yet  ung^ed  estimation, 

That  may  widi  foul  intrusion  enter  in, 

And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 

For  slander  lives  upon  succession ; 

For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Airr.  E.  You  have  prevail'd.    I  will  depart  in  quiet, 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  meny. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse; 
Pretty  and  witty :  wild,  and,  yet  too,  gentle ; — 
There  will  we  dine ;  this  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner.    Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made : 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porpentine^; 
For  there's  the  house ;  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
ITpon  mine  hostess  there :  good  sir,  make  haste : 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
1 11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they  11  disdain  me. 

Ang.  1 11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  so.    This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expense. 


[EaeunL 


SCENE  II.— The  same. 
Enter  Luoiana  and  Antipholus  o^  Syracuse. 
Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  husband's  office  ?  shall,  Antipholus, 

*  Onea  tUf—once  for  all. 

^  Eer.    The  original  haa  your;  and  the  same  mistake  occurs  in  the  next  line  bat  one. 

*  To  make  the  door  is  stiU  a  provincial  expression. 

'  ParpenHne.     This  word  is  invariably  used  througfaont  the  early  editions  of  Shakspere  for 
p<frctqnne.    It  was,  no  donbt,  the  fiuniliar  word  in  Shakspere's  time,  and  ought  not  to  be  changed. 
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Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thj  love-springs  rot? 

Shall  love,  in  huildlng,  grow  so  ruinous*? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more  kindness : 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere^  do  it  hy  stealth ; 

MufiBe  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness : 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye; 

Be  not  ^y  tongue  thy  own  shame*s  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fur,  become  disloyalty; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-fiEdse :  What  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
T  is  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board  : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

HI  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women!  make  us  but*'  believe, 

Being  compact  of  credit ^  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife ; 
"T  is  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  vain  ^, 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  Batteiy  conquers  strife. 
Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress,  (what  your  name  is  else,  I  know  not» 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,) 
Less,  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace,  you  show  not. 

Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  bow  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother*d  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words*  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you, 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god?  would  you  create  me  new? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  1 11  yield. 


*  SnmaU,  instead  of  mtnoKf,  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  To  make  a  rhyme  to  mtnole,  Theohald 
inserted  the  -word  haU  in  the  second  line—*'  Shall,  Antipholus,  Aole,**— shall  hate  rot  thy  love- 
qvings  ?  The  correction  of  rumaU  to  ruuumSf  suggested  by  Steevens,  thongfa  not  adopted  by  him, 
is  much  more  satis&ctory. 

k  But    The  original  has  not,  which  is  contrary  to  the  sense. 

*  dmpact  qf  credit — credulous. 

*  Vam,    JohnBon  interprtU  this  l^ht  0/ tonffve. 
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Bat  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know, 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine» 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  yon  do  I  dedine. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note,. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister*  flood  of  tears; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o*er  the  silver  wares  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed**  1 11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : — 
Let  liore®,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  nnk ! 
Luo.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? 
Amt.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated  ^;  how,  I  do  not  know. 
Luo.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 
Akt.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  being  by. 
Luo.  Gaze  where*  you  should,  and  that  wOl  clear  your  sight. 
Akt.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  n^t. 
Luo.  Why  call  you  me  loye?  call  my  sister  so. 
Akt.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 
Luo.  That  *s  my  sister. 

Akt.  S.  No; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  owfa  selfs  better  part; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 
Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 
Akt.  S.  Gall  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee ; 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
Luo.  0,  soft,  sir,  hold  you  still ; 

1 11  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will. 


{Eait  Luo^ 


Enter,  from  the  house  of  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
Akt.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio?  where  runn'st  thou  so  fieist? 

*  Sister  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio;  tistei^t  is  that  of  the  second  folio,  which  is  ordinarilj  re- 
ceived: sister  is  more  elegant,  using  the  noon  a^jectiTely,  which  is  frequent  with  Shakspere. 

^  Bed.  The  folio  reads  bvd.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  we  think,  of  the  propriety  of  the  correc- 
tion. **  The  gplden  hairs"  which  are  ^  spread  o*er  the  diver  waves"  will  form  the  bed  of  the  lover. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  read,  **  And  as  a  bed  1 11  take  them."* 

*  Lave  is  here  used  as  the  queen  of  love.  In  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis,*  Venus,  speaking  of  her- 
self, says — 

"  Love  is  a  spirit,  all  compact  of  fire, 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspfire." 

*  To  mote—to  amate—iA  to  make  senseless,~to  stupifj,  as  in  a  dream.  Matan  (A.  S.)  is  to 
dream.  *  Where,    The  original  has  i 
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Dbo.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  am  I  Dromio?  am  I  jour  man?  am  I  myself? 

Akt.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  mj  man,  thou  art  thyself. 

Dbo.  B.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman*8  man,  and  besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides  thyself? 

Dbo.  S.  Many,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  doe  to  a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me, 

one  that  hamits  me,  one  that  will  hare  me. 
Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee? 
DBa  S.  Many,  sir,  soch  claim  as  you  would  lay  to  your  horse ;  and  she  would 

have  me  as  a  beast:  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me;  but  that 

she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 
Ant.  S.  What  is  she  ? 
Dbo.  S.  a  yery  reverent  body;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of, 

without  he  say,  sir  reverence*:  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet 

is  she  a  wondrous  fiit  marriage. 
Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean  a  ht  marriage? 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she  *s  the  kitchen-wench,  and  all  grease ;  and  I  know  not 

what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her 

own  light.     I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  bum  a  Poland 

winter :  if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  11  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 

world. 
.Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 
Dbo.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept.    For 

why?  she  sweats ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 
Ant.  S.  That  *s  a  fasAt  that  water  will  mend. 
Dbo.  S.  No,  sir,  *tis  in  grain;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it. 
Ant.  S.  What's  her  name? 
Dbo.  S.  Nell,  sir;  but  her  name  and^  three  quarters,  that's  an  ell  and  three 

quarters,  will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 
Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 
Dbo.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical, 

like  a  globe.     I  could  find  out  countries  in  her*. 
Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks.     I  found  it  out  by  the  bogs. 
Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland*? 

Dbo.  S.  I  found  it  in  the  barrenness ;  hard,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Ant.  S.  Where  France? 

Dbo.  S.  In  her  forehead ;  armed  and  reverted,  making  war  against  her  heir^ 
Ant.  S.  Where  England? 
Dbo.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  clifls,  but  I  could  find  no  whiteness  in  them : 

but  I  guess  it  stood  in  her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 

and  it. 
Ant.  S.  Where  Spain? 
Dbo.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it,  hot  in  her  breath. 

•  When  anything  offensiTe  was  spoken  of^  this  form  of  apology  was  used. 
^  And.    In  the  orighial,  u^an  evident  error. 
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Amt.  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies^? 

Dbo.  S.  0,  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o*er  embellished  ^th  mbies,  carbmides, 

sapphires,  declining  their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain;  who 

sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose. 
Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands? 
Dbo.  S.  0,  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.    To  condade,  this  dradge,  or  diviner, 

laid  claim  to  me ;  called  me  Dromio ;  swore,  I  was  assured*  to  her;  told  me 

what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  mark  of  mj  shoulder,  the  mole. in 

my  neck,  the  great  wart  on  mj  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran  from  her  as  a 

witch: 

And,  I  think,  if  mj  breast  had  not  been  made  of  £Edth,  and  mj  heart  of  steel, 

She  had  transform'd  me  to  a  curtailndog,  and  made  me  turn  i*  the  wheels 
Aht.  S.  Go,  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road; 

And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 

I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 

If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 

Where  I  will  walk,  till  thou  return  to  me. 

If  eveiy  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 

*Ti8  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 
Dbo.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life, 

So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [Emt, 

Ant.  S.  There  *s  none  biit  witches  do  inhabit  here ; 

And  therefore  *tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 

She,  that  doth  caU  me  husband,  even  my  soul 

Doth  for  a  wife  abhor:  but  her  fair  sister, 

Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace, 

Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse. 

Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 

But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to*'  self- wrong, 

1 11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

EnUr  Anoelo. 

Ang.  Master  Antipholus? 

Ant.  S.  Ay,  that  *s  my  name. 

Anq.  I  know  it  well,  sir.    Lo,  here  is  the  chain ; 

I  thought  to  have  ta*en  you  at  the  Porpentine : 

The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  loDg. 
Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with  this  ? 
Anq.  What  please  yourself,  sir;  I  have  made  it  for  you. 
Ant.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  sir!  I  bespoke  it  not 

*  Asmred    nfflnnced. 

^  We  have  printed  these  two  Uses  as  vene.  The  doggrel,  like  some  of  Swiff  s  similar  attempts, 
contains  a  superabundance  of  syllables;  but  we  have  little  donbt  that  Dromio's  description  of  the 
kitchen-maid  was  intended  to  condnde  emphatically  with  rhyme. 

*  Omltjf  lo— not  of-^im  the  phraseology  of  Shakspere*8  time. 
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Ano.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you  baTe : 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  1 11  yisit  you, 
And  then  receiye  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  S.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now. 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Ano.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir;  fare  you  well. 

Ant.  S.  What  I  shoxild  think  of  this  I  cannot  tell : 
But  this  I  think,  there  *s  no  man  is  so  yain 
That  would  refuse  so  fur  an  offered  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
1 11  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away. 


Ill 


lE^it. 


[Eadt. 


I"  Sing,  Siren."] 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  a  Merchant,  Anqelo,  and  an  Officer. 

MsB.  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due^ 

And  since  I  hare  not  much  importun*d  you. 

Nor  now  I  had  not,  hut  that  I  am  hound 

To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  Yoyage : 

Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 

Or  1 11  attach  you  hy  this  officer. 
Ano.  Eyen  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 

Is  growing  to  me*  hy  Antipholus : 

And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 

He  had  of  me  a  chain ;  at  five  o*clock 

I  shall  receire  the  money  for  the  same : 

Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 

I  will  discharge  my  hond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  Dbomio  of  Ephesus. 

Orr.  That  lahour  may  you  save ;  see  where  he  comes. 
Ant.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go  thou 
And  huy  a  rope*s  end ;  that  will  I  hestow 

Growing  to  fne--accniing  to  me. 
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Among  mj  wife*  and  her*  confederates, 

For  locking  me  oat  of  my  doors  bj  daj. 

Bat  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith: — get  thee  gone; 

Baj  thoa  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 
Dbo.  E.  I  baj  a  thoasand  poand  a  year !  I  bay  a  rope !  [EmU  Dbomio. 

Ant.  E.  a  man  is  well  help  ap  that  trosts  to  yoo. 

I  promised  your  presence,  and  the  chain ; 

Bat  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith;  came  to  me : 

Belike,  yoa  thonj^t  oar  love  woold  last  too  long. 

If  it  were  chain*d  together;  and  therefore  came  not. 
Ano.  Saying  year  merry  hamoar,  here  *s  the  note 

How  moch  your  chain  weighs  to  the  atmost  carat ; 

The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargefal  fistshion ; 

Which  doth  amoant  to  three  odd  dacats  more 

Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 

I  pray  yoa,  see  him  presently  discharg'd. 

For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it 
Amt.  E.  I  am  not  fomish'd  with  the  present  money ; 

Besides  I  have  some  business  in  the  town : 

Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 

And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 

Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 

Perchance,  I  will^  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
Ano.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yourself? 
Ant.  E.  No  ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not  time  enough. 
Ano.  Well,  sir,  I  will :  Have  you  the  chain  about  you? 
Ant.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have; 

Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ano.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the  chain ; 

Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 

And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E.  Good  lord,  you  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse 

Tour  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porpentine : 

I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 

But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 
MsB.  The  hour  steals  on ;  I  pray  you,  sir,  despatch. 
Ano.  You  hear,  how  he  importunes  me ;  the  chain — 
Ant.  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your  money. 
Ano.  Come,  come,  you  know  I  gave  it  you  even  now; 

Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 
Ant.  E.  Fie !  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath : 

•  E«r— the  original  haa  their.  This,  and  similar  mistakes  of  the  pronoon,  arise  from  the  ab- 
breviations of  the  mannsoript. 

^  I  win,  instead  of  /  thall,  is  a  Scotticism,  says  Douce  (an  Englishman);  it  is  an  Irishism,  says 
Beed  (a  Scotsman);  and  an  ancient  An^cism,  says  Malone  (an  Irishman). 


VOL.  I.  H 
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[act  17. 


Gome,  where 's  the  chidn  ?  I  praj  jou,  let  me  see  it 
Meb.  Mjr  hosinesa  cannot  hrook  this  dalliance : 
Good  sir,  saj  wbe*r  jou  11  answer  me  or  no ; 
If  not,  1 11  leave  him  to  the  officer. 
Akt.  E.  I  answer  you !  What  should  I  answer  you  ? 
Ako.  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 
Ant.  £.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receiye  the  chain. 
Ako.  Yon  know  I  gave  it  yon  half  an  hour  since. 
AiiT  E.  You  gave  me  none;  you  wrong  me  much  to  say  so. 
Ako.  Yon  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it  : 

Consider,  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit 
Meb.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 
Off.  I  do ;  and  charge  you  in  the  duke*8  name,  to  obey  me. 
Ano.  This  tenches  me  in  reputatbn : — 

Either  consent  to  pay  this  som  for  me. 

Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 
Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had ! 

Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thoa  dar'st 
Ano.  Here  is  thy  fee;  arrest  him,  officer. 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 

If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 
Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir ;  you  hear  the  suit. 
Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail : 

But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 

As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 
Ano.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 

To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not 

EnUr  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dec.  S.  Master,  there  *s  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 

That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 

And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away :  our  fraughtage,  sir, 

I  have  conveyed  aboard ;  and  I  have  bought 

The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vit«. 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind 

Blows  fair  from  land :  they  stay  for  nought  at  all. 

But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 
Akt.  E.  How  now!  a  madman?  Why,  thou  peevish*  sheep, 

What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 
Dro.  S.  a  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

*  PeeviiA— sQlj.    Sheep  and  ship  were  pronounced  alike.     Thus  Speed^s  jest  in  the  *  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona : ' — 

**  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  shipped  already, 
And  I  have  play'd  the  Meep  in  losing  him.** 
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AiiT.  JB.  Thou  draoken  slaTe,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope ; 

And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 
Dbo.  S.  You  sent  me,  sir,  for  a  rope's-end  as  soon : 

Yon  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 
Amt.  E.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure. 

And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 

To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight: 

Giro  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 

That 's  coyered  o*er  with  Turkish  tapestiy. 

There  is  a  purse  of  ducats;  let  her  send  it; 

Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street. 

And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  slave :  be  gone. 

On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Eafnmt  Merohant,  Akoelo,  Officer,  and  Airr.  £. 
Dbo.  S.  To  Adriana!  that  is  where  we  din*d. 

Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 

She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 

Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will. 

For  serrants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil.  [Eai. 


SCENE  11.— The  same. 
Enter  Adbiana  and  Luoiana. 

Adb.  Ah,  Ludana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 

Mightst  thou  perceiye  austerely  in  his  eye 

That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ? 
Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale ;  or  sad,  or  merrily  ? 

What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 

Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  fEU^e? 
Lug.  First,  he  denied  you  had  him  in  no  right*. 
Adb.  He  meant  be  did  me  none ;  the  more  my  spite. 
Luo.  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
AoB.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he  were. 
Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  he  ? 

Luo.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 
AoB.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 
Luc.  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move. 

First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty ;  then,  my  speech. 
Adb.  Didst  speak  him  fair? 
Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

*  The  modern  oonstniction  would  be— **  He  denied  yoti  bad  in  him  a  right;**  but  this  was 
Shakspere's  phraseology,  and  that  of  his  time. 
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Adb.  I  cannot,  nor  I  wiU  not,  hold  me  still ;  * 

My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shaU  have  his  will. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 

]ll-&o'd,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  everywhere ; 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unldnd ; 

Stigmadcal*  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 
Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  such  a  one? 

No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 
Adb.  Ah  I  but  1  think  him  better  than  1  say. 

And  yet  would  herein  others*  eyes  were  worse : 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries,  away*; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse. 

Enter  Dboxio  of  Syracuse. 

Dbo.  S.  Here,  go :  the  desk,  the  purse ;  sweet,  now,  make  haste. 

Lao.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 

Dbo.  S.  By  running  bat, 

Adb.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ? 

Dbo.  S.  No,  he  *8  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell. 

A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him ; 

One  whose  hard  heart  is  button*d  up  with  steel ; 

A  fiend,  a  foiry,  pitiless  and  rough ; 

A  wolf,  nay,  worse, — a  fellow  all  in  buff*; 

A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands 

The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands ; 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well  '^; 

One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  hell  '^ 
Adb.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dbo.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter ;  he  is  'rested  on  the  case. 
Adb.  What,  is  he  arrested?  tell  me,  at  whose  suit 
Dbo.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested,  well ; 

But  is  in  a  suit  of  buff,  which  'rested  him,  that  can  I  tell : 

Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption,  the  money  in  his  desk  ? 
Adb.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — ^Tbis  I  wonder  at,  [EoeU  Luc. 

That  *»  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt : — 

Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ^  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing ; 

A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring? 
Adb.  What,  the  chain? 
Dbo.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  *t  is  time  that  I  were  gone. 

It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes  one. 

*  SHfftmUieQl—hrtaided  in  form — with  a  mark  upon  him. 

^  77ia<,  according  to  the  leoond  folio.    The  original  has  <JhM. 

*  Bandr-^k  law  bond.    Dromio  quibbles  on  the  more  common  use  of  hand.    Each  means  some- 
thing which  binds. 
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Adb.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.  O  jeB.    If  nnj  hont  meet  a  sergeant,  a*  tarns  back  for  veiy  fear. 

Adb.  As  if  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondlj  dost  then  reason  I 

Dbo.  S.  Hme  is  a  rerj  bankrout,  and  owes  more  than  he  *s  worth,  to  season. 

Naj,  he 's  a  thief  too :  Haye  yon  not  heard  men  saj. 

That  Time  comes  stealing  on  bj  night  and  day  ? 

If  he*  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  way. 

Hath  he  not  reason  to  torn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

JBnUr  LuoiANA. 

Ann.  Go,  Dromio  ;  there 's  the  money,  bear  it  straight ; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. 
Gome,  sister ;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit ; 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  ixguxy.  [Eaetmt. 


SCENE  III.— T;^  same. 

Enter  AiniPHOLUS  of  Syracuse. 

Amt.  S.  There  *s  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me, 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  caird  me  in  his  shop. 
And  showed  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here  *s  the  gold  you  sent  me  for  : 

What,  have  you  got  [rid  of  *>]  the  picture  of  Old  Adam  new  apparelled? 
Ant.  S.  What  gold  is  this?    WTiat  Adam  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the 

prison :  he  that  goes  in  the  calfs-skin  that  was  killed  for  the  prodigal ;  he 

that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you  forsake  your 

liberty. 
Ant.  S.  I  understand  thee  not. 
Dro.  S.  No?  why,  *t  is  a  plain  case :  he  that  went  like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case 

*  He,    The  original  has  /.    Malone  made  the  change. 

^  Theobald  inserted  rid  qf;  and  the  words  appear  necessary— for  the  "  feUow  all  in  buff"  was 
not  with  the  Antipholos  of  Syracuse. 
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of  leather ;  the  man,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  giyee  them  a  fob, 

and  *re8t8  them ;  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives  them, 

snits  of  durance ;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace 

than  a  morris-pike  ^ 
Amt.  S.  What !  thou  mean'st  an  officer  ? 
Dbo.  S.  a j,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band ;  he,  that  brings  anj  man  to  answer 

it  that  breaks  his  band;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and 

says,  "  God  give  you  good  rest  1 '' 
Akt.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  fooleiy.    Is  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to 

night?  may  we  be  gone? 
Dbo.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour  since,  that  the  bark  Expedition 

put  forth  to-night;  and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  sergeant,  to  tarry 

for  the  hoy  Delay :  Here  are  the  angels  that  you  sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 
Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I; 

And  here  we  wander  in  illusions ; 

Some  blessed  power  deUver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

GouB.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 

I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 

Is  that  the  chain  you  promis'd  me  to-day  ? 
Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not ! 
Dbo.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 
Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 
Dbo.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam ;  and  here  she  comes  in  the 

habit  of  a  light  wench ;  and  thereof  comes,  that  the  wenches  say,  "  God 

damn  me,"  that  *s  as  much  as  to  say,  "  God  make  me  a  light  wench."    It  is 

written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of  fire, 

and  fire  will  bum ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  bum.    Come  not  near  her. 
CouB.  Tour  man  and  you  are  marvellous  meny,  sir. 

Will  you  go  with  me  ?    We  11  mend  our  dinner  here. 
Dbo.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat,  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 
Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Many,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil. 
Ant.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend  I  what  telFst  thou  me  of  supping  ? 

Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 

I  coxyure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 
CouB.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner, 

Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promised ; 

And  1 11  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Dbo.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  paring  of  one*s  nail, 

A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 

A  nut,  a  cherry-stone ;  but  she,  more  covetous, 

A  morris'pike  was  the  pike  of  the  Moon.    The  weapon  is  mentioDed  by  HoUnshecL 
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Would  hftre  a  ohain. 

Master,  be  wise ;  an'  if  you  give  it  her, 

The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it 
CouB.  I  praj  yon,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain; 

I  hope  yon  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 
Ant.  S.  Avannt,  then  witch !  Come,  Dromio,  let  as  go. 
Dbo.  S.  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock :  Mistress,  that  yon  know. 

[Eaeunt  Amt.  S.  and  Dbo.  S. 
OoxTB.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 

Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself: 

A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 

And  for  the  same  he  promis*d  me  a  chain ; 

Both  one,  and  other,  he  denies  me  now. 

The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 

(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,) 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 

Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 

Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 

On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 

My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 

And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 

He  rush*d  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 

My  ring  away :  This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 

For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [Emt, 

SCENE  IV.— 2%^  »am$. 

Enter  Aktzpholus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  Officer. 

Amt.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  away : 
1 11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day ; 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attach'd  in  Ephesus  *, 
I  tell  you,  't  will  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. — 

EnUr  Dbohio  of  Ephesus,  vdth  a  rop$*$  end. 

Here  comes  my  man;  I  think  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

•  This  is  ordixiarily  printed— 

"  And  will  not  lightly  tnist  the  meuenger, 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Epbesos." 
As  we  print  the  passage,  his  wife  will  not  lightly,  easQy,  trust  the  messenger  with  the  money ;  for 
it  wiU  sound  harshly,  strangely,  in  her  ears  that  her  husband  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus. 
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Dbo.  E.  Here  *s  that,  I  ^tvarrant  you,  will  paj  them  all  ^\ 

Airr.  E.  But  where  *8  the  money  ? 

Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  ihe  rope. 

AiTP.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope? 

Dbo.  E.  1 11  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee  home  ? 

Dbo.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  sir,  and  to  that  end  am  I  retnm'd. 

Akt.  E.  And  to  diat  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome  you.  [Beating  him. 

Off.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Dbo.  E.  Nay,  't  is  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in  adversity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dbo.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his  hands. 

Akt.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  ! 

Dbo.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I  might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Amt.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dbo.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it  by  my  long  ears.  I  have 
served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing 
at  his  hands  for  my  service,  but  blows :  when  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with 
beating ;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me  with  beating;  I  am  waked  with  it, 
when  I  sleep ;  raised  with  it,  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it,  when 
I  go  from  home ;  welcomed  home  with  it,  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear  it  on 
my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed 
me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 


Enter  Adbtaka,  Luciana,  and  the  Courtezan,  with  PmoH,  cmd  oihen. 


Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along ;  my  wife  is  coming  yonder. 
Dbo.  E.  Mistress,  re^nee  finem.  respect  your  end; 

like  the  parrot,  **  Beware  the  rope*s  end.*' 
Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk? 
CouB.  How  say  you  now  ?  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 
AoB.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. 

Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  coigurer ; 

Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 

And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc.  Alas,  how  fieiy  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
CouB.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  eztasy ! 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 
PiNOH.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  man. 

To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 

And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight ; 

I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace ;  I  am  not  mad. 
Adb.  0,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul ! 


or  rather  the  prophecy, 
[Beate  him. 
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Amt.  E.  You  minion,  yoo,  are  these  joar  cnstomen? 

Did  this  companion  with  the  saffian  face 

Rerel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-daj, 

Whilst  upon  me  the  gidlfy  doors  were  shut, 

And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
Adb.  0  husband,  God  doth  know,  jou  din*d  at  home. 

Where  would  you  had  remain*d  untQ  this  time. 

Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame  I 
Amt.  £.  Din*d  at  home !    Thou  Tillain,  what  say'st  thou  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 
Anr.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock*d  up,  and  I  shut  out  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock*d,  and  you  shut  out. 
Akt.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  reyile  me  there  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Sans  fisible,  she  herself  reyil*d  you  there. 
Amt.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail^  taunt,  and  scorn  me  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Gertes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-vestal  scom*d  you. 
Amt.  E.  And  did  I  not  in  rage  depart  from  thence  ? 
Dbo.  E.  In  verity,  you  did ; — my  bones  bear  witness. 

That  since  hare  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adb.  Is  't  good  to  sooth  him  in  these  contraries  ? 
PiMOH.  It  is  no  shame;  the  fellow  finds  his  vein. 

And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Amt.  E.  Thou  hast  subom*d  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me. 
Abb.  Alas !  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 

By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dbo.  E.  Money  by  me?  heart  and  good- will  you  might. 

But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Amt.  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of  ducats  ? 
Abb.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her,  that  she  did. 
Dbo.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  witness. 

That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 
PiMCH.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possess'd ; 

I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 

They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Amt.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth  to-day  ? 

And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 
AoB.  I  did  not,  gende  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dfio.  E.  And,  gende  master,  I  receiv'd  no  gold ; 

But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock*d  out. 
Adb.  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak^st  fabe  in  both. 
Amt.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in  all; 

And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack. 

To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 

But  with  these  nails  111  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 
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That  would  behold  in  me  this  ahamefbl  sport 

[PiHOH  and  hii  Assistants  Hnd  Akt.  £.  and  Dbo.  £. 
Ann.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  eome  near  me. 
PmoH.  More  oompanj ;  the  fiend  is  strong  ivithin  him. 
Luo.  Ah  me,  poor  man !  how  pale  and  wan  he  looks ! 
Amt.  E.  What,  will  jou  murder  me?    Thoa  gaoler,  thou, 

I  am  thj  prisoner :  wilt  thoa  suffer  them 

To  make  a  rescue? 
O  JF.  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  jou  shall  not  have  him. 
Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 
Adb.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peeyish  officer? 

Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  leretched  man 

Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 
Off.  He  is  my  prisoner;  if  I  let  him  go. 

The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 
Adb.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee : 

Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 

And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it 

Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd 

Home  to  my  house.    O  most  unhappy  day ! 
Akt.  E.  O  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 
Dbo.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  enter*d  in  bond  for  you. 
Airr.  E.  Out  on  thee,  Tillain !  wherefore  dost  thou  mad  me  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing?  be  mad,  good  master;    cry,  the 

devil. — 
Luo.  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk  1 
Ann.  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you  with  me. — 

[Eweunt  Pinch  €md  Assistants,  with  Ant.  E.  and  Dbo.  E. 

Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at? 
Off.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith.    Do  you  know  him? 
Adb.  I  know  the  man :  What  is  the  sum  he  owes  ? 
Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 
Adb.  Say,  how  grows  it  due? 

Off.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adb.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not 
CouB.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day. 

Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, 

(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now,) 

Straight  after,  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 
Adb.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it : — 

Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is; 

I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 
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Enter  Amtifholus  of  Sjiacnse,  wUh  hu  rtqner  drawn,  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  Ood,  fi>r  thj  mexcj !  thej  are  loose  again. 

Adb.  And  come  with  niked  swords ;  let 's  call  more  help, 

To  have  them  bound  again. 
Ofp.  Awaj,  thej  11  kill  ns. 

[Eweunt  Officer,  Adb.,  and  Luo. 
Akt.  S.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 
Dbo.  S.  She  that  would  be  your  wife  now  ran  from  you. 
Akt.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  stuff  from  thence: 

I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 
Dro.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will  surely  do  us  no  harm ;  yon  saw 

they  speak  us  Mr,  give  us  gold :  methinks  they  are  such  a  gentle  nation, 

that,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could 

find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 
Am*.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 

Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff*  aboard.  [Eaeunt. 

•  Aii^— biggage.    **  The  klng^s  ttnfT*  is  often  mentkmed  in  the  orden  ianied  for  royal  pro- 
gresses. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— The  tame. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Anoblo. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hindered  jou  ; 

But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me. 

Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 
Meb.  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city? 
Ano.  Of  yety  reverent  reputation,  sir. 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved. 

Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city; 

His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 
Meb.  Speak  softly ;  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dbohio  of  Syracuse. 

Ang.  T  is  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore,  most  monstrously,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  1 11  speak  to  him. 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 
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This  chain,  which  now  jou  wear  so  openly : 

Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 

Ton  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 

Who,  hat  for  staying  on  our  oontroyersy, 

Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day : 

This  chain  yon  had  of  me,  can  yon  deny  it? 
Amt.  S.  I  think  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it. 
MsR.  Yes,  that  yon  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. . 
Amt.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it? 
Meb.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did  hear  thee  : 

Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  't  is  pity,  that  thoa  liy*st 

To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 
Am*.  S.  Thoa  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thos : 

1 11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 

Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar*st  stand. 
Mbb.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain.  [They  draw. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luoiama,  Courtezan,  and  others. 

Adb.  Hold,  hart  him  not,  for  God*8  sake  ;  he  is  mad ; 

Some  get  within  him  *,  take  his  sword  away : 

Bind  Dromio  too,  and  hear  them  to  my  house. 
Duo.  S.  Bun,  master,  run ;  for  God*8  sake  take  a  house  \ 

This  is  some  priory. — In,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

[JEaeunt  Aht.  S.  and  Dbo.  S.  to  the  Priory. 

Enter  the  Abbess. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  people.    Wherefore  throng  you  hither? 
Adb.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence : 

Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  £ELst, 

And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 
Ano.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 
Mbb.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 
Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 
Adb.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad. 

And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 

But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 

Ne*er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 
Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wrack  of  sea  ? 

Buried  some  dear  friend  ?    Hath  not  else  his  eye 

Stray*d  his  aflfection  in  unlawful  love  ? 

A  sin^  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 

Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 

*  Get  trithin  hun^cloie  Yrith  inm. 

^  Take  a  Aottie— take  to  a  house;  take  the  shelter  of  a  house.  
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Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to? 
Adb.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last; 

Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 
Abb.  You  dionld  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 
Adb.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  bat  not  rough  enough. 

Adb.  As  roughly  as  my  modes^  would  let  me. 
Abb.  Haply,  in  private* 

Adb.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 
Adb.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference : 

In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 

In  company,  I  often  |^ced  it; 

Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 
Abb.  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 

The  yenom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 

Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog*s  tooth. 

It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hinder*d  by  thy  railing : 

And  thereof  comes  it  thisit  his  head  is  light. 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  upbraidings : 

Unquiet  meab  make  ill  digestions. 

Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  foyer  bred ; 

And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness? 

Thou  say*8t  his  sports  were  hinder*d  by  thy  brawls : 

Sweet  recreation  barr*d,  what  doth  ensue 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy. 

Kinsman  to  giim  and  comfortless  despairs 

And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 

Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 

In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 

To  be  di8turb*d,  would  mad  or  man,  or  beast : 

The  consequence  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 

ECave  scared  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 
Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 

When  he  demean*d  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly. 

Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 
Adb.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof.  ~ 

*  CapeU  took  an  amosiDg  method  of  correcting  the  snpposed  confosion  in  the  sex  of  melan- 
choly, reading  thns  ^— 

"  But  moody  and  doll  melancholy,  km»-- 
Waman  to  grim  and  comfortleM  despair.** 
This  is  as  good  as 

«  I  studied  in  the  CT- 
Nwenity  of  Gottingen.** 
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Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 
Abb.  No,  not  a  oreatoie  enters  in  my  house. 
Adb.  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband  forth* 
Abb.  Neither;  he  took  this  place  for  sanctnary, 

And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  yoor  hands, 

Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 

Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 
Adb.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 

Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office. 

And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 

And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 
Abb.  Be  patient :  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir, 

TOl  I  have  used  the  approved  means  I  have. 

With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again ; 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 

A  charitable  duty  of  my  order; 

Therefore  depart,  and  leaye  him  here  with  me. 
Adb.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here ; 

And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness, 

To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart,  thou  shalt  not  have  him.  [EaU  Abbess. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 
Adb.  Come,  go ;  I  will  fiill  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 

Have  vTon  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither, 

And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 
MsB.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 

AnoA,  I  *m  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 

Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, — 

The  place  of  depth*  and  sorry  execution. 

Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 
Ako.  Upon  what  cause  ? 
Meb.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant. 

Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay, 

Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 

Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 
Anq.  See,  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold  his  death. 
Luo.  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

*  Th$  place  qf  tUpth  is  the  reading  of  the  original  The  modem  reading  is  '*  the  place  of 
deeak,"  Mr.  Hunter  ('  I>i8qiiisiti<m  on  the  Tempest,'  p.  121)  condemns  the  alteration  as  ^'iijn- 
didoos  and  nqjnstiflable;*'  believing  that  the  original  words  indicate  the  name  of  a  particnlar 
spot  in  the  city— The  Place  of  Depth.  But,  without  accepting  the  words  with  a  local  meaning, 
they  appear  to  us  to  have  a  general  signification,  which  may  dispense  with  the  change  to  death, 
**  The  place  of  depth**  is  the  deep  abysm,  suited  for  **  sorry  execution." 
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Enter  Dues,  attended:  Monov,  hare-headed;  with  the  Headsman  and  other 

Officers. 
Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 

If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 

He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 
Ann.  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  abbess ! 
Dues.  She  is  a yirtuous  and  a  reverend  lady; 

It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 
Adb.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my  husband, — 

Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had. 

At  your  important  letters,— this  ill  day 

A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 

That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 

(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 

Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 

By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 

^i)gs»  jewels,  anything  his  rage  did  like. 

Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home ; 

Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 

That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 

Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape*, 

He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him  ; 

And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 

Each  cue  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords, 

Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 

Chas*d  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 

We  came  again  to  bind  them :  then  they  fled 

Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 

And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 

And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 

Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 

Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command. 

Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 
Duke.  Long  since,  thy  husband  served  me  in  my  wars ; 

And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word. 

When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed. 

To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. 

Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate, 

And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me ; 

I  will  determine  this,  before  I  stir. 

Ent^r  a  Servant. 
Seev.  0  mistress,  mistress,  shift  and  save  joui'self ! 
My  master  and  bis  man  ai-e  both  broke  loose, 

'  Strong  escape — escape  effected  by  strength. 
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Beaten  the  maids  a-iow%  and  bound  the  doctor, 

Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of  fire ; 

And  ever  as  it  blaz'd,  thej  threw  on  him 

Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair : 

Mj  master  preaches  patience  to  him^  and  the  while 

His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool^ ; 

And,  sure,  unless  jou  send  some  present  help. 

Between  them  they  will  kill  the  coiqurer. 
Abb.  Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here ; 

And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us. 
Sbby.  Mbtress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 

I  have  not  breath  *d  almost  since  I  did  see  it. 

He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you. 

To  scorch  your  &ce,  and  to  disfigure  you :  [Cry  within. 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress ;  fly,  be  gone. 
DuKB.  Come,  stand  by  me,  fear  nothing :  Guard  with  halberds. 
Adb.  Ah  me,  iC  ia  my  husband !  Witness  you 

That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 

Even  now  we  hou8*d  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 

And  now  he  *s  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Drohio  of  Ephesus. 

Akt.  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke,  oh,  grant  me  justice  I 

Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 

When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars^,  and  took 

Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 

That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice ! 
Mgr,  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 

I  see  my  son  Antipholus  and  Dromio. 
Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there. 

She  whom  thou  gav*st  to  me  to  be  my  wife ; 

That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me. 

Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  ii^ury ! 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 

That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 
Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just 
Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors  upon  me. 

While  she  with  harlots<^  feasted  in  my  house. 

•  A'row—-on  roto — one  after  the  other. 

^  It  was  the  castom  to  shave,  <»:  crop,  the  heads  of  idiots.    **  Crop,  the  coxgnrer,"  was  probably 
a  nickname  for  the  nnhappy  natural. 

•  Thns,  in  '  Henry  IV.  Part  I.' :— *"  Hal,  if  thon  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride  me." 

•  A  harhi  was,  originally,  a  hireling.    Thus  in  Chancer^s '  Sompnonre's  Tale : ' 

*'  A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
That  was  hir  hostes  man.** 
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DuKB.  A  grioTons  fEtolt:  Say,  woman,  didst  tliou  so? 

Adb.  No,  mj  good  lord ; — ^mjsel^  he,  and  mj  sister. 
To-daj  did  dine  together :  So  he&l  my  soul 
As  this  is  fiJse  he  burthens  me  withal ! 

Luo.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night. 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth ! 

Amo.  0  peijnr'd  woman !  they  are  both  forsworn. 
In  this  the  msdman  justly  ohargeth  them. 

Ant.  E.  My  liege,  I  am  adyised  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire, 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock*d  me  out  this  day  from  dinner  : 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack*d  with  her, 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  tne  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetoh  a  chain. 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porpentine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together.    - 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, ' 
I  went  to  seek  him :  In  the  street  I  m^t  him; 
And,  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  peijur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down. 
That  I  this  day  of  him  recei7*d  the  chain,   . 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which. 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey ;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  He  with  none  returned. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer, 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  th*  way  we  met  my  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  Tile  confederates ;  along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fSeu^ed  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretoh, 
A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  slave. 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer. 
And  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 
And  with  no  face,  as 't  were,  outfacing  me. 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed :  then  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence ; 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man  both  bound  together; 
Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
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Ban  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 

To  give  me  ample  satisfiEu^tion 

For  these  deep  shames,  and  great  indignities. 
Ako.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  fer  I  witness  with  him,. 

That  he  din'd  not  at  home,  but  was  lock*d  out. 
Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no? 
Amo.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here. 

These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 
MxB.  Besides,  I  will  be  swom»  these  ears  of  mino 

Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him. 

After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart. 

And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 

And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 

From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle^ 
Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 

Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me ; 

I  never  saw  the  chain :  so  help  me  heaven 

As  this  is  false  you  burthen  me  withal  K 
Dujos.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  ! 

I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 

If  here  you  housed  him,  here  he  would  have  been : 

If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly : 

You  say  he  din*d  at  home ;  the  |[oldsmith  here 

Denies  that  saying : — Sirrah,  what  say  you? 
Dbo.  E.  Sir,  he  din*d  with  her  there,  at  the  Porpentine.. 
CouB.  He  did;  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that  ring. 
AjiT.  E.  *T  is  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had  of  her. 
Duke.  Saw*8t  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ? 
CouB.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 
Duke.  Why,  this  is  strange  : — Go  call  the  abbess  hither; 

I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 
.SoE.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word ; 

Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life. 

And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 
Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thou  wilt 
JSoB.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  call'd  Antipholus  ? 

And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  sir,. 

But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw*d  in  two  my  cords  : 


[Exit  an  Attendant 


*  In  a  previous  part  of  the  scene  Adrian*  says, 

*'  So  befal  my  sonl 
As  this  is  false  he  burthens  me  withaL** 
It  is  usual  here  to  print,  and  we  feU  into  the  error, 

^  1  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven ! 
JfuithU  is  false,"  &C. 
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Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man*  nnbonnd. 
lEaiL  I  am  snre  jou  both  of  jou  remember  me. 
Dbo.  E.  Oorselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  bj  you ; 

For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 

You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir? 
JEoSi  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know  me  well. 
Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now^ 
JEos.  Oh !  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you  saw  me  last; 

And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand. 

Have  written  strange  defeatursKS  in  my  hce : 
.  But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 
Ant.  E.  Neither. 

JEqb.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 

Dbo.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 
iBoB.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dbo.  E.  Ay,  sir?  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  a:nd  whatsoever  a  man  denies  you 

are  bound  to  believe  him. 
iBoB.  Not  know  my  voice  1  0,  time's  extremity  I 

Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue, 

In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 

Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ? 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 

In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  lifo  some  memory. 

My  wasdng  lamps  some  &ding  glimmer  left, 

My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 

AU  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 

Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son  Antiphotos. 
Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 
iSoE.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy. 

Thou  know'st  we  parted  :  but,  perhaps,  my  son. 

Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  miseiy. 
Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the  dty. 

Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so  ; 

I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  ray  life. 
Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 

Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 

During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa : 

I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  the  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much  wrong'd.      [AU  gather  to  tee  him. 
Abb.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me. 
DuKB.  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other ; 
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And  80  of  these :  Which  is  the  natural  man, 

And  which  the  spirit  ?  Who  deciphers  them  ? 
Dbo.  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him  away. 
Dfio.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio;  praj,  let  me  stay. 
Amt.  S.  ^geon,  art  then  not  ?  or  else  his  ghost? 
Dfto.  S.  0,  mj  old  master,  who  hath  bound  him  here  ? 
Abb.  Whoever  bomid  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 

And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty : 

Speak,  old  ^geon,  if  thou  be*st  the  man 

That  hadst  a  wife  once  called  iEmilia, 

That  bore  thee  at  a  burth^  two  fair  sons : 

0,  if  thou  be*st  the  same  iBgeon,  speak. 
And  speak  unto  the  same  iEmilia ! 

^OB.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia : 

If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 

That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 
Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 

And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up : 

But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 

By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 

And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum : 

What  then  became  of  them  I  cannot  tell  ; 

1,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke.  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right. 

These  two  Antipholus',  these  two  so  like, 

And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance, — 

Besides  her  urging  of  her  wrack  at  sea, — 

These  are  the  parents  to  these  cbOdren, 

Which  accidentally  are  met  together  ^ 

Antipholus,  thou  camst  from  Corinth  first? 
Amt.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 
Duke.  Stay,  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 
Amt.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Dbo.  E.  And  I  with  him. 
Akt.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  famous  warrior 

Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 
Adb.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 
Amt.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Abb.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

AiVT.  E.  No,  I  say  nay  to  that 
Amt.  S.  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so ; 

And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 

•  In  the  original  these  six  lines  of  the  Dnke's  speech  follow  the  line  spoken  hjr  the  Ahbess^ 
"  And  speak  unto  the  same  iEmilia.'' 
The  transposition,  which  was  made  by  Malone,  is  necessary  to  the  sense. 
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Did  call  me  brother : — What  I  told  joa  then, 

I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good ; 

If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 
Ako.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  jou  had  of  me. 
Akt.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not 
Ain.  E.  And  jou,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 
Aug.  I  think  I  did,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 
Adb.  I  sent  jou  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail. 

By  Dromio ;  bat  I  think  he  bronght  it  not 
Dbo.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 
Aht.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from  you. 

And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me : 

I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other*s  man. 

And  I  was  ta*en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 

And  thereupon  these  Errors  are  arose. 
Amt.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 
DuKB.  It  shall  not  need ;  thy  father  hath  his  life. 
CoTJB.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 
Akt.  E.  There,  take  it;  and  much  thanks  for  my  good  cheer. 
Abb.  Eenowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 

To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 

And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes  : 

And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 

That  by  this  sympathized  one  day*s  error 

Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 

And  we  shall  make  full  satisfEu^tion. 

Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 

Of  you,  my  sons;  nor,  till  this  present  hour. 

My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered  • : 

The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 

And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity, 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me ; 

After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity ! 
DuBE.  With  all  my  heart,  1 11  gossip  at  this  feast 

[Exetmt  DuEE,  Abbess,  ^gbon,  Courtezan,  Merchant, 
Amoelo,  and  Attendants. 
Dbo.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  shipboard  ? 

*  The  passage  in  the  origixial  stands  thus:— 

"  Tkirtj^three  yean  hare  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  yon,  mj  sons,  and  till  this  present  honr 
My  heavy  burthen  ore  deliyered." 
Theobald  altered  the  number  to  iwen^y^ve.    In  the  first  scene,  £geon  says,  that  at  ei^toeii  years 
his  youngest  boy  became  inquisitiye  after  his  brother:  and  when  he  supposes  that  he  recognises 
this  son,  in  the  last  scene,  he  says, ''  but  seven  years  smoe"  we  parted.    Mr.  Dyee  recommends  and 
to  be  retained  instead  of  ttoTj  and  instead  of  ors  to  substitute  ne'er.    Either  reading  gives  the  sense, 
which  has  been  obscured  by  a  typographical  mistake  of  one  or  the  other  wcurd. 
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Akt.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou  embark'd? 
Dbo.  S.  Toar  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the  Centaur. 
Airr.  S.  He  speaks  to  me ;  I  am  jour  master,  Dromio : 

Come,  go  with  us ;  we  11  look  to  that  anon : 

Embrace  thj  brother  there,  rcgoice  with  him. 

[Eaeunt  Am*.  S.  and  E.,  Adb.  and  Luo. 
Dbo.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master*s  house. 

That  kitchen*d  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner ; 

She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 
Dbo.  E.  Methinks,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my  brother : 

I  see,  by  you,  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 

Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping? 
Dbo.  S.    Not  I,  sir;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dbo.  E.  That 's  a  question :  how  shall  we  tiy  it  ? 
Dbo.  S.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior:  till  then,  lead  thou  first. 
Dbo.  £.  Nay,  then  thus : 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother: 

And  now  let  *s  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 


Sam  L 


'  ''IthaO^in^olemntynodibeendeened, 
'  Both  &y  Ae  Syrdeusmi  and  oundveB, 
To  admU  no  tragic  to  our  adver$e  towm : 
Na^  more,  Jf  amy,  horn  at  JBpkenu; 
Be  eeen  at  any  Syraauan  marte  andfinr^ 
Again,  If  any  Syraeuean  horn, 
Oome  toAebayt^  Bphenu,  he  diet. 
Hie  goode  cottfieoaie  to  Ae  diMe  diepoee; 
UnUee  a  thoueand  marie  be  levied, 
'  To  gmt  ikepenaUy,  and  to  raneom  Mm.* 

Thb  offsnoe  which  B^eot^  htd  oommiited, 
and  the  penslty  which  he  htd  ineuxred,  aie 
pointed  out  with  a  minnteneai,  bj  which  the 
poet  donbtlcM  intended  to  oonT^  his  seme  of 
the  groM  ixjostioe  of  toch -enactmenta.  In 
'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/  written  most  pro- 
bably aboat  the  same  period  as  '  The  Comedy 
of  Brron^'  the  jealousies  of  oommerdal  states, 
exhibiting  themselTes  in  Tiolent  decrees  and 
impracticable  regulations,  are  also  depicted  by 
the  same  powerftil  hand : — 

••  Thk  Wlut  comtrjrBian,  I  pimj  r 
PM.  OfMaataa. 

Tim,  Of  Maatiu,  sir  f— oarry,  pod  focWdl 
And  ooiM  to  Padua»  eartlen  of  your  Uf»? 
JM.  MylifCftirr  how.Ipnyf  for  that  gOM  hard. 
Trm,  TiadaatbteaDyoneinlCaatua 
TocooMtoFaduai  know  yoa  not  tbaoniMf 
YoorshlpaaratUidatVanloti  aadtbadnka 
For  pihrateqaarr«l*twixt  your  dokaandhfan. 
Hath  pnbliih'd  and  prodaiin'd  it  opanly.** 
At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  jnst  principles  of  foreign  commerce 
were  saMrted  in  a  reiy  remarkable  manner  in 
the  preamble  to  a  sUtnte  (1  Slix.  c.  1 8) :  "  Other 
foreign  princes,  finding  themselyes  sggrieTod 
with  the  said  serenJ  acts  **— (sUtutes  prohibit- 
ing the  export  or  import  of  merchandise  by 
English  sabjects  in  any  but  English  ships)— 
"  as  ti><fiVing  that  the  same  were  made  to  the 
hurt  and  prejudice  of  their  country  and  nary. 


haye  made  like  penal  laws  against  such  as 
should  ship  out  of  their  oountries  in  any  other 
ressels  than  of  their  several  countries  and 
dominions ;  by  reason  whereof  there  hath  net 
only  grown  great  displeasure  between  the  foreign 
princes  and  the  kings  of  this  realm,  but  also 
the  merchants  hare  been  sore  griered  and  en- 
damaged." The  ineritable  consequences  of  com- 
iaerdal  jealousies  between  rital  states— the  re- 
talistiens  th^  invariably  attend  these  "narrow 
and  malignant  politici^"  as  Hume  forcibly  ex- 
presses it— are  here  clearly  set  forth.  But  in 
fire  or  six  years  afterwards  we  had  acts  "for 
setting  her  Idgesty's  people  on  work,"  fotr- 
bidding  the  importation  of  foreign  warea  ready 
wrou^t^  "  to  the  intent  that  her  Highness's 
sabjects  might  be  employed  in.making  there<^" 
These  laws  were  directed  against  the  productions 
of  the  Ketherlands;  and  they  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  counter-proclamations,  for- 
bidding the  canying  into  England  of  any 
matter  or  thing  out  of  which  the  same  warea 
might  be  made ;  and  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries  of  all  English  manu- 
fiu:tnres,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  Under 
these  laws,  the  English  merchants  were  driven 
ftx>m  town  to  town — ^from  Antwerp  to  Embden, 
from  Embden  to  Hamburgh ;  their  ships  seised, 
their  goods  confiscated.  Betaliation  o^  course 
followed,  with  all  the  complicated  iiyuries  of 
violence  begetting  violence.  The  instinctive 
wisdom  of  our  poet  must  have  seen  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  such  proceedings;  and  we 
believe  that  these  passages  are  intended  to 
mark  his  sense  of  them.  The  same  brute  force, 
which  would  confiscate  the  goods  and  bum  the 
ships  of  the  merchant,  would  put  the  merchant 
himself  to  death,  under  another  state  of  society. 
He  has  stigmatised  the  principle  of  commercial 
jealou^  by  carrying  out  its  consequences  under 
an  unconstrained  despotism. 


ACT  11. 


Som  IL- 


'  Thau  art  an  dm,  my  hueband, 
I,  a  vine," 

Wbek  Milton   uses  this  dsasical  image,  in 
<  Paradise  Lost^'— 


"They  led  tbavfaM 
To  wed  the  dm :  ibe,  spouiTd,  about  hhn  twinee 
Her  marrlageabie  anns,'*~ 

the  annotaton  of  our  great  epic  poet  naturally 
give  us  the  parallel  paseages  in  GatuUus,  in 
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Grid,  in  Y'uffii,  in  Hoimoe.  Shakspere  un- 
qoMiioiuiblj  bad  the  image  from  the  same 
aonroea.  Fanner  doea  not  noUoe  this  passage ; 
bttt  had  he  done  so  he  would,  of  ooone,  hare 
shown  that  theie  were  transitions  of  '  The 
Qeoigies'  and  'The  MeUmorphoeea '  when 
this  plaj  was  written.  It  appears  to  ns  that 
this  line  of  Shakq>ere  is  neither  %  translation 
nor  an  imitation  of  any  of  the  well-known 
classical  paasages;  but  a  transfosion  of  the 
spiiit  of  the  ancient  poets  hj  one  who  was 
ihmiliar  with  them. 

*  8cm  n.— '^  This  if  Os/mr^  land.*' 
In  the  first  act  we  haye  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  nnlawfnl  arts  of  Sphesos : — 
"  Tb«f  ny  tldt  toivB  k  ftdl  of  coMMft  I 
At,  Bimbto  lugglenthat  dscdr*  tte  0f, 
Dvk-wotkiaf  •ORctrtn  that  ehmg*  tlM  mind, 
Soal-kmii^  vitdiM  that  dcfoim  Um  body* 
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DiigttlMd  elMftlara,  pntiaf  mottBtabnka, 
And  many  Mieli  Uk«  UbtftiM  of  sla.* 


It  was  obserred  hj  Capell  that  "  the  character 
giyen  of  Ephesos  in  this  place  is  the  rtrj  same 
thftt  it  had  with  the  ancients^  which  miky  pass 
for  some  note  of  the  poet's  learning."  It  was 
scarcelj  neoessaiy,  howcTer,  for  Shakspere  to 
search  for  this  ancient  character  d  Ephesns  in 
more  recondite  sonrces  than  the  most  interest- 
ing narratiye  of  St  Paul's  visit  to  the  city, 
given  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
AposUes.  In  the  18th  yeise  we  find  mention 
of  "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exoreidi;" 
and  in  the  19th  veise  we  are  told  thftt  "  many 
of  them  also  which  nsed  eurioui  arts  brought 
their  books  together,  and  homed  them  before 
all  men.".  The  ancient  proverbial  term,  Bphe- 
man  Lttten,  was  nsed  to  express  eveiy  kind  of 
charm  or  spelL 


ACT  III. 


<  SomrB  n.--'' /  ot>ii2c2>(;  mi<  oncfilriet  til  Aer." 
SHAXBEns  most  probably  had  the  idea  from 
Babelais^  in  the  passage  where  Friar  John  maps 
ont  the  head  and  chin  of  Pannrge  (L.  8.  c  28). 
''Tabarbe  paries  distinctions  dn  gris,  dn  blanc, 
da  tann^  et  da  noir,  me  semble  one  mappe- 
monde.  Begarde  id.  Yoila  Asie.  Ici  sent 
IHgris  et  Enphrates.  Yoila  Africqne.  Id  est 
la  montaigne  de  la  Lnne.  Yeois-tn  les  pains 
dnKill  Defa  est  Enrope.  Yeois-ta  Thelemet 
Ce  tonppet  id  tout  blanc,  sent  les  monts  Hy- 
pezbor€es." 

»  Soni  n.— "  Whert  SeoOandr 
In  the  '  Merdiant  of  Yenice,'  where  Portia 
describee  her  snitors  to  Keriasa,  we  have  an 
allusion, — sarcastic  although  playf^ — to  the 
aadent  contests  of  Scotland  with  England,  and 
ci  the  support  which  France  generally  rendered 
to  the  weaker  side : 

«'  N«r.  What  think  you  of  tho  Scottish  lofd,  hit  ndgh- 
bonr? 

Ar.  That  ht  hath  a  ndfhboarly  charity  in  him*  for 
he  honowad  a  hox  of  th«  aar  of  iha  EngBihrnan*  and 
twora  ht  would  pay  him  again,  whan  ht  waa  aMat  I 
think  the  Prtodiinan  baoana  Ilia  aurety,  and  walad  under 


The  word  Seattiah  is  found  in  the  original 
quarto  of  this  play,  but  in  the  folio  of  1628  it 
is  changed  to  other.  Malone  considers  that  the 
'  Merchant  of  Yenice '  being  performed  in  the 
time  ci  James,  the  allusion  to  Scotland  was 
suppressed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels;  but 


that  the  more  offensive  allusion  to  the  '^  barren- 
ness" of  Scotland,  in  the  passage  before  us 
being  retained  ih  the  original  folio  edition,  is  a 
proof  that  the  'Comedy  of  Errors'  was  not 
revived  after  the  accession  of  the  Scottish 
monarch  to  the  English  throne. 

*  SoxKX  II. — "  Making  toor  opouMf  her  hfxr* 
It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
this  passage  is  an  allusion  to  the  war  of  the 
League.  In  the  first  folio  we  have  the  spelling 
Aeune,  although  in  the  second  folio  it  waa 
changed  to  hairt.  Upon  the  assassination  of 
Henry  III.,  in  August,  1589,  the  great  contest 
commenced  between  his  Ae»r,  Henry  of  Kavane^ 
and  the  Leaguers^  who  opposed  his  succession. 
In  1591  Elizabeth  sent  an  armed  force  to  the 
assistance  of  Henry.  If  the  supposition  that 
this  allusion  was  meant  by  Shakspere  be  correct^ 
the  date  of  the  play  is  pretty  exactly  deter- 
mined ;  for  the  war  of  the  League  was  in  effect 
oonduded  by  Henry's  renunciation  of  the  Pro- 
testant &ith  in  1598. 

'  SciKB  IL— "  Whert  America,  the  Indietf 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  boldest  anachron- 
isms in  Shakspere ;  for,  although  the  period  of 
the  action  of  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors '  may 
include  a  range  of  four  or  five  centuries,  it  must 
certainly  be  placed  before  the  occupation  of 
Ephesus  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  therefore 
some  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
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ILLn8TBA.lI0NS. 


ACT  IV. 


[act  ly. 


•  ScBHi  IL— "  Fwr  firtm  her  nest,  As  lapwing 

crie$,  away." 

This  imAge  wbs  »  &yoiiriie  one  with  the  Elizft- 

beUiAn  writen.     In  LUy'i  '  CampAspe,'  1584, 

we  have;,  "Ton   resemble  the  lapwing,  who 

crieih  moci  where  her  nest  is  not*    Greene 

and  Kssh  also  hare  the  same  allusion,  which 

Shakspere  repeats  in  'Measure  for  Measore :' 

"  with  sialdt  to  Mcm  Um  lapwinc  and  to  j«ft, 
ToDfiM  fiv  from  heutr 


Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  erica."] 


•Som  VL-^'^AfeOawaUinhuffr 

The  Prince  asks  Falstsl^  "  Is  not  a  bnff 
Jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  t*  The 
bnff  jerkin,  according  to  Dromio's  definition,  is 
"  an  eyerlasting  garment^"  worn  bj  "  a  shoulder- 
clapper."  The  commentators  have  thrown  away 
mnch  research  npon  these  passages.  Steevens 
maintains  that  eoerUutmg  and  dwrance  were 
technical  names  for  vexy  strong  and  durable 
doth;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  occupation  of  the  bailiff  being  some- 
what dangerous,  in  times  when  men  were  ready 
to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law  with  the 
sword  and  rapier,  he  was  clothed  with  the  ox- 
skin,  the  buff,  which  in  warfare  subsequently 
took  the  place  of  the  heavier  coat  of  mail    It 


is  by  no  means  clear,  from  the  passage 

ns,  that  the  bailiff  did  not  eren  wear  a  sort  of 

armour: — 

«' One  whoie  hard  heart  ia  bttttoii*d  up  wtth  etaeL" 

'^  Scm  IL-:-"  A  hound  that  rum  counter,  and 

fet  draw$  dry/oot  weU," 

The  hoond  that  runs  counter  runs  npon  a 

ftlse  course;  but  the  hound  that  draws  dry/ooi 

well,  follows  the  game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot^ 

as  the  blood-hound  is  said  to  do.    The  bailiff's 

dog-like  attributes  were  not  inconsistent;  for 

he  was  a  seijeant  of  the  coimter  prison,  and 

followed  his  game  as  Brainworm  describee  in 

'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour :'  **  Well,  the  truth 

1%  my  old  master  intends  to  follow  my  young 

master,  dry-Jbot,  over  Moorfields  to  London  this 

morning." 

"  Som  IL— "  One  thai,  hrfore  Ae  judgment, 
carries  poor  souls,  to  heU," 
The  arrest  **  before  judgment"  is  that  upon 
tnesneprooess,  and  Shakspere  is  here  employing 
his  legal  knowledge.  It  appears  that  Hell  was 
the  name  of  a  place  of  confinement  under  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  for  the  debtors  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  described  by  that  name  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary. 

"SoKNi  IY.--«JErtfre  V  that,  I  warrant  you,  wiU 
pay  them  alL" 
Dr.  Gray  has  the  following  note  on  this 
passage :  "  If  the  honest  countryman  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholm  in  Lincolnshire,  where  they 
grow  little  else  but  hemp,  had  been  acquainted 
with  Shakspere's  Works,  I  should  hare  imagined 
that  he  borrowed  his  jest  from  hence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  a  party  of 
the  parliament  soldiers,  seeing  a  man  sowing 
somewhaty  asked  him  what  it  was  he  was  sow- 
ing, for  they  hoped  to  reap  his  crop,  '  I  am 
sowing  of  hemp,  gentlemen,'  (says  he,)  *  and  I 
hope  I  have  enough  for  you  all.' " 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


ISO 


Thx  period  of  the  aetion  in  this  comedy  being 
BO  necessarily  undefined,  we  hftre  prefured  to 
select  onr  Pictorial  Blnstrations  from  the  most 
aathentic  representations  d  the  existing  re- 
mains of  ancient  Ephesus,  and  frt>m  yiews  of 
the  present  state  of  that  celebrated  city,  of 
Corinth,  and  of  Syracuse.  It  may  be  conyodent 
here  to  famish  a  brief  explanation  of  these 
niustrations. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  is  thus  described  by 
Pooocke: — 

"  The  Temple  of  Diana  is  situated  towards 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  plain,  having  a 
lake  on  the  west  side,  now  become  a  morass, 
extending  westward  to  the  Cayster.  This  build- 
ing and  the  courts  about  it  were  encompassed 
eyery  way  with  a  strong  wall,  that  to  the  west 
of  the  lake  and  to  the  north  was  likewise  the 
wall  of  the  city;  there  is  a  double  wall  to  the 
south.  Within  these  walls  were  four  courts: 
that  is,  one  on  eyery  side  of  the  temple,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  court  to  the  west  there  was  a 
large  open  portico,  or  colonnade,  extending  to 
the  lake,  on  which  arches  of  bricks  were  turned 
for  a  coyering.  The  front  of  the  temple  was  to 
the  east  The  temple  was  built  on  arches;,  to 
which  there  is  a  deseeni  I  went  a  great  way 
in,  till  I  was  stopped  either  by  earth  thrown 
down,  or  by  the  water.  They  consist  of  seyeral 
naiTow  arches,  one  within  another.  It  is  pro- 
bable they  extended  to  the  porticoes  on  each 
side  of  the  western  courts  and  seryed  for  founda- 
tions to  those  pillars.  This  being  a  morasqr 
ground,  made  the  expense  of  such  a  foundation 
so  necessary;  on  which,  it  is  said,  as  much  was 
bestowed  as  on  the  &bric  above  ground.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  shores  [sewers]  of  the 
city  passed  this  way  into  the  lake.  I  saw  a 
great  number  of  pipes  made  of  earthenware 
in  these  passages;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  were  to  convey  the  filth  of  the 
city  under  these  passages,  or  the  water  frt>m  the 
lake  to  the  basin  which  was  to  the  east  oi  the 
temple,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  city.  In 
the  front  of  the  temple  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  grand  portico.  Before  this  part  there 
lay  three  pieces  of  red  granite  pillaiB,  each 
being  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  one  of  gray 
broken  into  two  pieces;  they  were  all  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.    There  are  four 


pillars  of  the  former  sort  in  the  mosque  of  St 
John,  at  the  village  of  Alasalouek.  I  saw  also 
a  fine  entablature ;  and  on  one  of  the  columns 
in  the  moeque  there  is  a  most  beautiful  compo- 
site capital,  which,  without  doubt^  belonged  to 
it  There  are  great  remains  d  the  pillars  of 
the  temple,  which  were  built  of  laige  hewn 
stone,  and  probably  cased  with  marble;  buty 
from  iHiat  I  saw  of  one  part,  I  had  reason  to 
conclude  that  arches  of  brick  were  tumed  on 
them,  and  that  the  whole  temple,  as  well  as 
these  pillars,  was  incrusted  with  rich  marbles. 
On  the  stonework  of  the  middle  grand  i^Murt- 
ment  there  are  a  great  number  d  small  holes;, 
as  if  designed  in  order  to  fix  the  marble  casing. 
It  is  probable  that  the  statue  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  either  in 
the  grand  middle  compartment  or  opposite  to 
it"     . 

The  engraving  of  the  Temple  restored  is 
principally  founded  upon  the  descriptions  d 
Pooocke,  who  has  given  an  imaginaiy  ground- 
plan. 

The  *  Antiquities  of  Ionia»'  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Sode^,  and  the  'Voyage  Pitto- 
resque  de  la  Gr^'  of  K.  Choiseul  Gouffier, 
have  furnished  the  authorities  for  the  other 
engravings  of  Epheslan  remains. 

Of  the  modem  population  of  Ephesns  the 
following  striking  description  was  furnished  by 
Chandler  sixty  years  ago.  The  place  is  now 
&r  more  desolate  and  wretched : — 

"  The  Ephesians  are  now  a  few  Greek  peasants, 
living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  dependence, 
and  insensibility;  the  representatives  of  an 
illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of 
their  greatness ;  some,  the  subetractions  d  the 
glorious  edifices  which  they  raised;  some,  be- 
neath the  vaults  d  the  Stadium,  once  the 
crowded  scene  of  their  diversions;  and  some, 
by  the  abrapt  precipices  in  the  sepulchres 
which  received  their  ashes.  We  employed  a 
couple  of  them  to  pile  stones^  to  serve  instead 
of  a  ladder  at  the  arch  of  the  Stadium,  and  to 
clear  a  pedestal  of  the  portico  by  the  theatre 
from  mbbifih.  We  had  occasion  for  another  to 
dig  at  the  Corinthian  temple;  and,  sending  to 
the  Stadium,  the  whole  tribe,  ten  or  twelve, 
followed;  one  playing  all  the  time  on  a  mde 
lyre,  and  at  times  striking  the  sounding-board 
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with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hsnd  in  concert  with 
the  strings.  One  of  them  had  on  s  pair  of 
sandals  of  goatskin,  laced  with  thongs,  and 
not  uncommon.  After  gratifying  their  cnriositj, 
thej  retamed  back  as  thej  came^  with  their 
mnsician  in  fh>nt.  Such  are  the  present  citizens 
of  EphesuSy  and  sach  is  the  condition  to  which 
that  renowned  city  has  been  gradnallj  reduced. 
It  was  a  ruinous  place  when  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian filled  Constantinople  with  its  statues, 
and  raised  the  church  of  St  Sophia  on  its 
columns.    Since  then  it  has  been  almost  quite 


exhausted.  A  herd  of  goats  wss  driven  to  it 
for  shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon ;  and  a  noisy 
flight  of  crows  from  its  marble  quarries  seemed 
to  insult  its  silence.  We  heard  the  partridge 
call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
Stadium.  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen 
worship  is  no  longer  remembered ;  and  Christi- 
anity, which  was  here  nursed  by  apOetles,  and 
fostered  by  general  councils,  until  it  increased 
to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  in  an 
existence  hardly  yisible." 


huUnULtH  V  tkt  S^Komd  T$mpU  0  Diaita,  at  Sphettu.} 
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pby  WM  one  of  tlioM  pobUdwd  in 
Shalapere'i  lifetime.  Tlie  ilni  edition  ap- 
petied  in  150S.  In  tiie  flirt  eolleeted  edi- 
tion, tiie  foUo  of  1088,  tiie  text  diilbn  Uttie 
from  the  original  qnarta 

iPiom  the  titie  of  tiie  flni  edition  of' Lore*! 
lebonr'i  Loet^'weleenk  that^whenit  wiapre- 
•ented  before  Qaeen  Bliabeth,  at  the  Chzist- 
maa  of  1597,  it  had  been  "newlj  oorreeted 
and  augmented.*  Am  no  edition  of  the  oo- 
medj,  before  it  waa  oonected  and  angmented, 
is  known  to  eziaty  we  hare  no  proof  that  the 
fow  alhiaiona  to  temporaiy  drenTnirtanrfi, 
iHileh  are  aappoaed  in  tome  degree  to  flx 
the  date  of  the  plaj,  may  not  appl j  to  the 
augmented  cop j  onl j.  In  the  extrimie  eri- 
denee,  therefore,  which  this  oomed  j  aappliea, 
there  is  nothing  whaterer  to  diaproTe  the 
belief  which  we  entertain  that^  before  it  had 
been  "corrected  and  angmented,"  'Loye'a 
Laboor's  Lost'  waa  one  of  the  plaja  pro- 
duced bj  Shakapere  about  1589,  when, 
being  only  twenty-fire  yeara  (tf  age,  he  waa  a 
joint-proprietor  in  the  BlackfHan  theatre. 
The  trnkimie  eridenoe  appean  to  na  entirely 
to  support  this  opinion. 

There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  any 
portion  of  the  action  of  this  comedy.  There 
waa  no  Ferdinand  King  of  KaTane.  We 
haye  no  eridenoe  of  a  difference  between 
France  and  Kavarre  as  to  ponessions  in 
Aquitain. 

Charies  Lamb  was  wont  to  call  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost'  the  Comedy  of  Leisure.    Tis 


certain  thai  in  the  eommonwealth  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  If aTarre  we  haye — 
••AnmMldlt.ani 

ABdHMMBtOO." 

But  still  all  this  idleness  is  too  energetic  to 
warrant  us  in  calling  thia  the  Gomedy  of 
Leisure.  Let  ns  try  again.  Is  it  not  the 
Comedy  of  Aflbetations ) 

Moli^  fai  hia  'PlMeuses  Bidieules,'  has 
admirably  hit  off  one  affectation  that  had 
found  its  way  faito  the  priTate  life  of  his 
own  times.  In 'Lore^s  Labour's  Lost' Shak- 
q>ere  presents  ns  almost  erery  Tariety  of 
aflbctation  that  is  founded  upon  a  miadireo- 
tion  of  faitellectoal  activity.  We  hare  here 
many  of  the  forms  in  which  deremees  is 
exhibited  as  opposed  to  wisdom,  and  folse 
refinement  as  opposed  to  simplicity.  The 
affected  characters,  eren  the  most  flmtasti- 
cal,  are  not  fools;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
natural  characten^  who,  in  this  play,  are 
chiefly  the  women,  hare  their  intellectual 
foibles.  All  the  modes  of  affectation  are  de- 
Teloped  in  one  continued  stream  of  fun  and 
drollery;  erery  one  is  laughing  at  the  folly 
of  the  other,  and  the  lau^  grows  louder  and 
louder  as  the  more  natural  characters^  one 
by  one,  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  more  af- 
fected. The  most  affected  at  lastjoin  in  the 
lau^  with  the  most  natural ;  and  the  whole 
comes  down  to  "  plain  kersey  yea  and  nay," 
— ^from  the  syntax  of  Holofemes,  and  the 
"fire-new  words"  of  Armado,  to  "greasy 
Joan"  and  "  roasted  crabs." 
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YmBDTSASD,  King  t^Nofoarrt. 

'.ActLlCl.    AfltII.M.1.    ActIT.M.aL 
ActV.ict. 

Bnoir,  a  lord  attending  <m  ike  King. 

4HM^t>ActLicL    AoCILm.1.    AotllLto.!. 
AetIT.se.S.   ActV.se.1. 

Lovi^YiLLi^  a  lord  aUmding  on  Ae  King. 

Jppmn, Act L le;  1.    ActlLicL    AdlV.i&S. 

AetV.icS. 

Duicaim;  a  lord  aUmding  on  the  King. 

Jrrem»,A€th9C.l.    ActILM.1.    AetIV.te.& 
ActV.ie.1. 

BoTXf;  a  lord  attendwg  on  ihe  Prineefls  of 

Franoe. 

Jrrmn, Act IhacU   AeCIV.te.1.   Aety.te.9. 

MinoADi^  a  lord  aUendmg  on  the  PrinceflB 

of  France. 

^ippttmt  Act  V*  fo«  S» 

Dov  iLDBZANO  Di  Abmado,  afomUuHcal 

Spamard» 

Jr^mn^Atthici.  AetIU.te.1.  AetV.te.lt  act. 

SiE  Kathanul^  a  curate, 

J]ifMr»,ActIV.K.S.   AetV.iclt  Mkl. 

HoLOVRBNiB^  a  schoohnatter, 
Jppton, Actiy.M.S.    AetV.M.liee.1. 


Duus,  a  eonOable, 

Jppmrt,  Adtl* we,  U  90,9.  AttlY. act,    ActT.ie.1. 

Oo&tAMD,  a  etown, 

JjVNv».ActLM.lt  te.1.   AetULiftl.  ActlV.Mklt 

■e.1.   AetV.tc.lt  ee.!. 

yioTE,  page  to  Aimido. 
u<fVMrv»ActLte.t.  ActllLtcL  AcTV.te.  It  act. 

A  Forester. 
4jpff >,ActIV.tc.L 

PmroBs  OF  Fbavgb. 
^pptarv.Aetll.acl.   ActIV.ae.1.   AetV.ae.S. 

BoBAUVi^  a  lady  attending  on  the  PrincesB 
of  Fruioe. 

4f9iar«,Aetn.ie.l.    ActlV.tcl.    AetV.t&S. 

Mabia,  a  lady  attending  on  ihe  PrinceeB  of 

Fruioe. 
u<fvaw» Act IL tc. 9.   Actnr.tcL    AetV.te.S. 

KATHABDn^  a  lady  attending  on  ihe  PrinceaB 
of  Fnnoe. 
r.ActlLacl.   A«tlV.acl.   AetV.ae.S. 

Jaqitihbita,  a  country  wenth, 
Jffean,  Act  h$e.%   Act  IV.  to.  1. 


SCENB,— Kavabbb. 


Neither  the  quarto  edition  of  1698,  nor  the  folio  of  1628,  containa  anj  List  oi  Oharaeten. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Navarre.    A  Park,  with  a  Palace  in  it, 

Enur  the  Kino,  Bibon\  Lokoatillb,  and  Duxaik. 

KiKG.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  liyes. 
Lire  registered  upon  our  hrasen  tomhe, 
And  then  grace  us  ii^  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  derooring  time, 
Th*  endeavoar  of  this  present  breaUi  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors ! — ^for  so  you  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires,^ — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world; 

*  Binm,  In  all  the  old  copies  this  name  is  spelt  Serowns.  In  Act  IV.,  Scene  8,  we  hare  a  line 
in  which  Biron  rhymes  to  moon.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  the  prononciation  to  have  been 
Beroon.  BosweU  says  that  all  French  words  of  this  termination  were  so  pronounced  in  English; 
and  that  Mr.  Fox  always  said  Touloon  (for  Toulon)  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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[act  I. 


Oar  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 

Still  and  contemplatiye  in  Hying  art 

You  three,  Biron,  Domain,  and  Longaville, 

Haye  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  liye  with  me, 

Mj  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 

That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here : 

Your  oaths  are  pass'd,  and  now  subscribe  jour  names ; 

That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down, 

That  yiolates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 

If  you  are  kofm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do. 

Subscribe  to.  jrour  deep  oath*,  and  keep  it  too. 
Long.  I  am  resoly'-d :  't  is  but  a  three  years'  &st; 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 

Fat  ptUinches  haye  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout^  the  wits. 
DuM.  My  loying  lord,  •'Dumain  is  mortified. 

The  grosser  inanner  of  these  world's  delights 

He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slayes : 

To  loye,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die ; 

With  all  these  Hying  in  philosophy  «. 
BntON.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  oyer, 

So  much,  dear  Hege,  I  haye  already  sworn, 

That  is,  to  Hye  and  study  here  three  years. 

But  there  are  other  strict  obseryances : 

As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term ; 

Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enroUed  there : 

And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food, 

And  but  one  meal  on  eyery  day  beside ; 

The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enroUed  there : 

And  then  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 

And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  aH  the  day; 

(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  dl  night. 

And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day;) 

Which,  I  hope  weU,  is  not  enroUed  there : 

0,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep; 

Not  to  see  ladies, — study, — fest, — not  sleep. 
Kino.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 
BmoN.  Let  me  say  no,  my  Hege,  an  if  you  please; 

I  only  swore,  to  study  with  your  grace, 

And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 
Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest 

*  Oath,    The  origixialoopies  hare  oaths, 

^  So  the  folio.    The  quarto  of  1698  reads  "UnkVoat^Mite. 

*  WUk  aU  tfteie.    To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  Dmxudn  is  dead;  but  philosophy,  in  which  he 
liyee,  inohsdes  them  alL 
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BiBOH.  Bj  jat  and  nigr,  sir,  tben  I  swore  in  jast 

What  18  the  end  of  stodjf  let  me  know. 
EiHG.  Whj,  that  to  know,  iriiich  ebe  we  should  not  know. 
BiBOH.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  joa  mean,  from  oommon  sense  ? 
Kino.  Aj,  that  is  stadj*s  godlike  recompense. 
BnoH.  Gome  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  stndj  so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forUd  to  know: 
As  thus, — To  stocty  where  I  well  maj  dine. 

When  I  to  &st  expresdj  am  lorind*; 
Or,  stodj  where  to  meet  some  mistrass  fine. 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid : 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-arkeeping  oath, 
Stodj  to  hreak  it,  and  not  hreak  mj  troth. 
If  stadj*s  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so, 
Stodj  knows  that,  which  yet  it  doth  not  know : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say*  no. 
Enra.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  stodj  quite. 

And  train  oar  intellects  to  Tain  delight. 
BnoH.  Why,  all  delights  are  Tain ;  and  that  most  Tain, 
Which,  with  pain  pnrchas*d,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  fidsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Li^^t,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  feurer  eye ; 
Who  ^•r^ymg  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed. 

And  giTC  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  CTer  won, 

SsTO  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaTen's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
HaTC  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is,  to  know  nought  but  flEune; 
And  OTcry  godfother  can  give  a  name. 

•  Fat^kL  The  old  copies  read  "to /mI  exprenl jam  forbkL"  ThU  ^ypeara,  at  first,  to  be  the 
eoaverse  of  the  oath.  But  for-bid  was  a  Tory  andent  mode  {d  making  hid  more  emphaticaL 
BiroQ  Hill  skidjf  to  know  what  he  is  forbid  to  know  ^-^e  nsee  here  forbid  in  lu  oommon  aooepta- 
tioo.  But  he  b  ezpressIy/or-Mi  to  fkst— expressly  bid  to  tut;  and  he  wiU  reoeive  the  word  as  if 
he  mnfirbiddm  -bid  from  fiuting.  With  this  view  of  Biron*s  casuistry  we  restore  the  old  word 
fuL 
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[act  I. 


EiHa.  How  ivell  he *8  read,  to  leaaon  against  reading! 

Duic.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding ! 

LoHo.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding.  . 

BiBOK.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding. 

Dux.  How  follows  that? 

BiBON.  Fit  in  his  plaoe  and  time. 

Duic.  In  reason  nothing. 

BntON.  Something  then  in  rhyme. 

Enra.  Biron  is  like  an  envions  sneaping  frost, 

That  bites  the  first-bom  in&nts  of  the  spring. 
BiBOH.  Well,  say  I  am ;  why  should  proud  summer  boast. 
Before  the  birds  haye  any  cause  to  sing? 

Why  should  I  joy  in  any*  abortire  birth? 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-£uigled  shows ; 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 

So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 

Climb  o*er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate*>. 
Ema.  Well,  sit  you  out<^ ;  go  home,  Biron ;  adieu ! 
BiBOK.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  haye  sworn  to  sti^  with  you : 

And,  though  I  haye  for  barbarism  spoke  more. 
Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say; 

Yet,  confident  1 11  keep  what  I  haye  swore. 
And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years*  day, 

Giye  me  the  paper, — ^let  me  read  the  same ; 

And  to  the  strictest  decrees  1 11  write  my  name<>. 
King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame ! 
BiBON.  [Bsads.] 

lUxBif  That  no  woman  shall  oome  within  a  mile  of  my  court- 
Hath  this  been  prodaim'd  ? 

Long.  Four  days  ago. 

BntON.  Let 's  see  the  penalty.  [Rsad$,] 

— On  pain  of  losing  her  tongue. — 

Who  deyis'd  this  penalty? 
Long.  Many,  that  did  I. 
BntON.  Sweet  lord,  and  why? 
Long.  To  fiight  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 


'  For  CMy  Pope  gtye  us  on.    Why?    The  freedom  of  dnmatic  rhythm  wm  no  pert  of  hit  ^tem 
of  ▼errifiottJon. 

^  So  the  quarto  of  1598.    The  folio  hai 

"  That  were  to  climb  o*er  the  house  f  unlock  the  gate." 

•  SiiyououL    The  folio  haa  "JU^ouatUJ' 

'  It  it  nsoal  to  close  the  sentence  at  "  three  years*  day;"  bat  the  constmotion  requires  the  re- 
jection of  such  a  panse. 
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BiBOH.  A  dangeroQB  law  against  gentOitj*. 

[Beadi.] 

lUfakf  U  any  man  be  aeen  to  talk  with  a  woman  within  the  teim  of  three  yean, 
he  ihall  endure  midi  pnUio  riiame  as  the  zest  of  the  ooort  shall  poesiblj  deTise.^ 

This  article,  mj  liege,  yooiself  most  break; 

For,  well  jou  know,  heie  oomes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daoghter,  with  yoorself  to  speak,— 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  migesty,— 
Aboat  sorrender-up  of  Aqnitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  &ther : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  Tain,    - 

Or  yainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 
Enra.  What  say  you,  lords  ?  why,  this  was  quite  forgot. 
BiBON.  So  stndy  eyermore  is  oTcr-shot; 

While  it  doUi  study  to  haye  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
TTis  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost. 
Knra.  We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  decree  ; 

She  must  lie  **  here  on  mere  necessity. 
BiBON.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years*  space : 
For  ereiy  man  with  his  affects  is  bom ; 

Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  fiiith,  this  word  shall  speak®  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessify. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name :  I8ub$cribsi. 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame : 

Suggestions^  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted? 
EiMO.  Ay,  that  there  is :  our  court,  you  know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  trareller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world*8  new  &shion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  : 

'  In  the  early  editionf  this  line  is  given  to  Longayille.  It  aeems  more  pn^perly  to  belong  to 
Biron,  end  we  therefore  reoeiye  Theol»ld*s  conreetion,  especiaUy  as  Biron  b  reading  the  paper, 
and  the  early  copies  do  not  mark  this  when  they  give  the  line  of  comment  npon  the  previons  item 
to  Longaville. 

^  To  tt«— to  reride.  We  have  the  sense  in  Wotton's  panning  definition  of  an  ambassador—''  an 
honest  man  sent  to  Ke  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country." 

*  The  folio  reads  htak. 

'  A^^eflMMu— temptations. 
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One  who*  the  mtudo  of  his  own  Tsiii  tongae 

Dodi  nrish,  like  enchsntixig  hannonj ; 
A  man  of  complements^,  whom  li^t  and  wrong 

Hare  diose  as  umpire  of  their  matin j : 
This  child  of  fimoy,  that  Armado  hi^t» 

For  interim  to  onr  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  hi(^-hom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawnj  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate '. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
Bat,  I  protest,  I  lore  to  hear  him  lie. 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrel^. 
BnoN.  Armado  is  a  most  illastrioas  wij^t, 

A  man  of  fire-new  «  words,  fashion's  own  knight 
Long.  Oostard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  oar  sport ; 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  Utter,  and  Oostabd. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke*s  own  person  ? 

BiBON.  This,  fellow.    What  wouldst? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his  grace's  tharborough^: 

but  I  would  see  his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 
BntoN.  This  is  he. 
Dull.  Siguier  Arme — ^Arme — commends  you.    71iere*s  villainy  abroad;  this 

letter  will  tell  you  more. 
Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 
King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 
BnoN.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  GKkI  for  high  words. 
Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven* :  God  grant  us  patience ! 
BnoN.  To  hear?  or  forbear  hearing? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  te  laugh  moderately;  or  to  forbear  both. 
BmoM.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merri- 


*  Who,  So  the  old  oopiaa.  The  more  oorrect  whom  of  the  modem  editions  it  a  deviation  from 
the  idiom  of  Shak^iere's  time. 

^  Con^ltmrnti-^m  man  versed  in  ceremonial  distinotions— Jn  pnnctilios— a  man  who  brings 
formt  to  decide  the  mutiny  between  rig^t  and  wrong.  CompUmmt  and  etm^fkmeiU  were  originally 
written  without  distinction ;  and  though  the  first  may  be  taken  to  mean  cermmmiei,  and  the  second 
aecon^fUikmeiUi,  both  the  one  and  the  other  hitve  the  same  origin— they  each  make  tkatperfect 
wkiek  wa$  wanting.  In  this  passage  we  have  the  meaning  of  ceremonies;  but  in  Act  IIL,  where 
Moth  says,  **  these  are  oomfdements,"  we  have  the  meaning  of  accomplishments. 

*  Fire^mmo  and  bran-new,— that  is,  brand  new,— new  off  the  irons,— have  each  the  same  origin. 

*  7^br6on>fi^^—thhdborougfa—«  peace-officer. 

*  Eeavom,  This  is  the  reading  of  the  early  copies;  but  it  was  changed  by  Theobald  to  haomg, 
Biron  has  somewhat  pro&nely  said,  '^  I  hope  in  God  for  hig^  wordi;''  and  LongaviUe  reproves  hhn 
by  saying,  your  hope  is  expressed  in  strong  terms  for  a  very  paltry  gratification— ''A  hig^  hope 
for  a  low  heaven." 

'  CSmb  m  (Me  wtmrmeu.    It  has  been  proposed  to  read  ekime.    The  meaning  is  sorely  dear 
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GosT.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  ccmoemiog  Jaqaenetta.  The  maimer  of  it  is, 
I  iras  taken  with  the  mamier^ 

BiBON.  In  what  maimer? 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir;  all  those  three :  I  was  seen  with  her 
in  the  manor  hoose,  sitting  with  her  npon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her 
into  the  park ;  which,  pat  together,  is  in  manner  and  form  following.  Now, 
sir,  for  the  manner, — ^it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman :  for 
the  form, — in  some  form. 

BiBON.  For  the  following,  sir? 

OosT.  As  it  shall  foIlo:w  in  my  correction :  And  Ood  defend  the  right! 

Emo.  Will  jon  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

BiBOK.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

OosT.  Snoh  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh. 

EiNO.  [Bsadi.'] 

^Cfareat  dqmty,  the  welkin's  Tio^gerenfty  and  sole  dominator  of  NaTantt^  my  ioul*s 
earth's  Ood,  and  body's  fostering  patron, — 

GosT.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet 

EiNO. 

«8oiti%— 

GosT.  It  may  be  so :  bat  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in  telling  true,  but  so. 

Emo.  Peace  1 

Cost.  — ^be  to  me,  and  CTery  man  that  dares  not  fight ! 

EiNO.  No  words! 

GosT.  --of  other  men*s  secrets,  I  beseech  yoo. 

Ema. 

''So  it  isy  besieged  with  sable-coloored  melancholy,  I  did  commend  the  black- 
oppressing  homoor  to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giTing  air ;  and,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk.  The  time  when  t  About  the  sixth  hour ; 
when  beasts  most  graie,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which 
is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the  time  when :  Now  for  the  ground  which ;  which,  I 
mean,  I  walked  upon :  it  is  yclept  thy  park.  Then  for  the  place  where ;  where,  I 
mean,  I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  eyent,  that  draweth  firom 
my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  sur- 
T^est,  or  seest :  But  to  the  place  where,— It  standeth  north-north-«ast  and  by  east 
from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden*.  There  did  I  see  that  low- 
spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth, 

OosT.  Me? 

EZNO*— - 

— ^  that  unletter'd  small-knowing  soul, 

enoa^  wtthout  seekhig  for  a  change.  If  the  style  of  the  letter  it  toffidentlj  absurd,  we  shaU 
lan^  immoderatelj— our  merriment  will  aioend.  The  itjfU  will  make  os  clmfr— a  poetical  ttatcj, 
or  a  pan,  as  the  reader  aooepts  it 

*  Matmtr,    Costard  hare  talks  law-French.    A  thief  was  taken  with  the  mamom'  when  he  was 
taken  with  the  thing  stolen— AofM^oftend^  haying  in  the  hand. 
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Cost.  Me? 
Euro. 

— «ihat  shallow  Tsasal, 

Cost.  Still  me? 

EXNO. 

— ^^  whioh,  as  I  remember^  hight  Costard, 
Cost.  0  me ! 

EiNO. 

— **  sorted,  and  eonsorted,  oontnzy  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  con- 
tinent canon,  with— irith*; — 0  with— but  with  this  I  passion  to  saj  wherewith, 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 
Emo. 

— ^  with  a  child  of  onr  grandmother  Eve,  a  female ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  under- 
standing, a  woman.  Him  I  (as  my  eyer-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on)  haye  sent  to 
thee,  to  receiye  the  meed  of  punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer,  Antony  Pull ;  a 
man  of  good  repute^  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation. 

Dull.  Me,  an  *t  shall  please  you;  I  am  Antony  Dull. 
Kino. 

"  For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  yessel  caUed,  which  I  apprehended  with  the 
aforesaid  swain,)  I  keep  her  as  a  yessel  of  thy  law's  fuxy ;  and  shall,  at  the  least  of 
thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  triaL  Thine  in  all  compliments  of  deyoted  and  heart- 
burning heat  of  duty, 

DOH  An&IAKO  3>B  Abmaik).'* 

BiBOM.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that  oyer  I  heard. 

EiNO.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst    But,  sinah,  what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

EiNQ.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation? 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of  the  marking  of  it 

EiNO.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year*s  imprisonment,  to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir;  I  was  taken  with  a  damosel. 

EiNO.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel,  neither,  sir;  she  was  a  virgin. 

EiKa.  It  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity ;  I  was  taken  with  a  maid. 

EiNO.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

EiNO.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence:  You  shall  fast  a  week  with  bi^an  and 

water. 
Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge. 
EiNG.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 

My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er. — 

■  The  early  copies  read  ^^wAich  with.** 
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And  go  we,  lords,  to  pat  in  pnctioe  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  stronglj  sworn. — 

[EsmaU  EiNa,  Lokoavillb,  and  Duxaih. 
BnoN.  1 11  laj  mj  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  piore  an  idle  soorn. — 
Siiiah,  come  on.   •        • 
Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  tmth,  sir:  for  tme  it  is,  J  was  taken  with  Jaqaenetta,  and 
Jaqoenetta  is  a  tme  giil;  and  therefore,  Welcome  the  soar  cap  of  prospeiitj! 
AfQietion  maj  one  day  smile  again,  and  until  then,  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow^I 

lEjmuU. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  mmis.— Armado*«  Houis. 
Enter  Abxado  and  Moth. 

Abx.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy? 

Mora.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Abm.^  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  dear  imp^ 

Moth.  No,  no ;  O  lord,  sir,  no. 

Abx.  How  canst  thoa  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my  tender  juyenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  fomiliar  demonstration  of  the  working,  my  tough  senior. 

Aluf.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juTcnal?  why  tender  juyenal? 

Abx.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juyenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton,  appertaining  to  thy 
young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  apperdnent  title  to  your  old  Ume,  which  we 
may  name  tough. 

Aluf .  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir;  I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt?  or  I  apt,  and  my  say- 
ing pretty? 

Abx.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little :  Wherefore  apt? 

Abx.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 

Abx.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  piuise. 

Abx.  What?  that  an  eel  is  ingenious^? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Abx.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers :  Thou  heat^st  my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Abx.  I  loye  not  to  be  crossed. 

*  SU  tk6$  doum,  sorrow.    A  proyerbial  ezpression,  which  Biron  repeats  in  the  fourth  Act,  with 
the  addition,  **  tor  so,  they  say,  the  fool  said.** 

^  In  the  folio  of  1628,  Armado  is  called  Braggart  through  the  scene,  after  his  first  words. 

*  Imp,  in  oor  old  language,  is  a  graft,  a  shoot,*— and  thenoe  applied  to  a  child. 
'  Hie  first  fbliO)  mgewmcmi.    The  words  were  often  confounded. 
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Moth.  He  speaks  the  mere  contnuy,  crosses*  love  oot  him.  [Ande. 

Abm.  I  have  promised  to  stadj  three  jean  "with  the  dnke^ 

MoiH.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Abm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  manj  is  one  thrice  told? 

Abm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning;  it  fits  the  spirit  of  a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Abm.  I  confess  both;  they  are  both  the  vamish  of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sare,  70a  know  how  much  the  gross  som  of  dence-aoe 

amounts  to. 
Abm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 
Moth.  Whiqh  the  base  valgar  call,  three. 
Abm.  Tme. 

Moth.  "Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study?  Now  here 's  three  studied,  ere 
you  11  Ihrice  wink:  and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three,  and 
study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you^ 
Abm.  a  most  fine  figure  I 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cipher.  [Aride. 

Abm.  I  will  hereupon  confess,  I  am  in  love :  and,  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to 

love,  so  am  I  in  lore  with  a  base  wench.    If  drawing  my  sword  against  the 

humour  of  a£fection  would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I 

would  take  Desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  hr  a 

new  devised  courtesy.    I  think  scorn  to  sigh ;  methinks,  I  should  outswear 

Cupid.    Comfort  me,  boy :  What  great  men  have  been  in  love? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Abm.  Most  sweet  Heroules !— More  authority,  dear  boy,  name  more;  and,  sweet 

my  child,  let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 
Moth.  Sampson,  master;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great  carriage ;  for  he 

carried  the  town-gates  on  his  back,  like  a  porter :  and  he  was  in  love. 
Abm.  0  well-knit  Sampson !  strong-jointed  Sampson  I  I  do  excel  thee  in  my 
rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying  gates.    I  am  in  love,  too — ^Who 
was  Sampson's  love,  my  dear  Moth. 
Moth.  A  woman,  master. 
Abm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two;  or  one  of  the  four. 
Abm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 
Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 
Abm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions? 
Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir:  and  the  best  of  them  too. 

Abm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers;  but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour, 
methinks,  Sampson  had  small  reason  for  it  He,  surely,  afiPected  her  for 
her  wit 


*  Croues.   A  cross  it  a  coin.    Moth  thinks  his  master  has  the  poverty  as  weU  as  pride  of  a 
Spaniard. 
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MoxH.  It  was  80»  sir;  for  she  had  a  green  wit 
Abm.  Mj  lore  is  most  imTnacnlate  white  and  red. 
Moth.  Most  maculate*  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  mider  sooh  ookrars. 
Abm.  Define,  define,  well-edacated  infimt. 
MoxH.  Mj  lather's  wit,  and  mj  mother's  tongoe,  assist  me. 
Abm.  SweetinTocationof  addld;  most  pretty,  and  pathetical ! 
Moth.  If  she  he  made  of  white  and  red. 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 

For  blushing  dieeks  by  faults  are  bred. 
And  fears  by  pale-white  shown : 

Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 
Bj  this  yon  shall  not  know; 

For  still  her  dieeks  possess  the  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe^ 

A  dangerous  ihyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of  white  and  red. 
Abm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar? 
Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since :  but, 

I  think,  now  't  is  not  to  be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for 

the  writing,  n6r  the  tune. 
Abm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may  example  my  digression 

by  some  mighty  precedent     Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl  that  I  took  in 

the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard ;  she  deserves  well. 
Moth.  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love  than  my  master.  [Aside. 

Aluf.  Sing,  boy;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 
Moth.  And  that 's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 
Abm.  I  say,  sing. 
Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 


Enter  Dull,  Gostabd,  and  Jaquenbtta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is  that  you  keep  Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let 
him  take  no  delight,  nor  no  penance;  but  a'*'  must  fast  three  days  a  week. 
For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day- 
woman  ^    Fare  you  well 

Abm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Abm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

>  So  the  qatrto  of  1598.    The  folio  immtactUate,    To  mxmUte  is  to  stain— nuooUte  thoughts 
are  impure  thooj^ts.    Thus  in  '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen '  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,— 

''OTOuchsaA 
With  that  thy  rare  green  eje,  which  never  yet 
Beheld  things  macJateJ' 
^  Oioa— possess. 
•  The  folio,  ke. 
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Jaq.  That'sherebj^ 

Abk.  I  know  where  it  is  dtoate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  70a  SEref 

Abil  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  2ml'? 

Abm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  yoa  say. 

Abx .  And  so  &rewelL 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  jon  I 

Dull,  dome,  Jaquenetta,  away.  [Eareunt  Dull  and  Jaq. 

Abx  .  Yillain,  thoa  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Abm.  Thoa  shalt  be  heayily  pnnished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows,  for  they  are  bat  lightly 
rewarded. 

Aluf .  Take  away  this  villain ;  shat  him  np. 

Moth.  Oome,  yoa  transgressing  slaTC ;  away. 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir;  I  will  fast,  being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir;  that  were  fast  and  loose:  thou  shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  hare  seen, 
some  shall  see — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they  look  upon.  It  is  not  for 
prisoners  to  be  silent®  in  their  words ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  say  nothing:  I 
thank  God,  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man;  and,  therefore,  I  can 
be  qaiet  [Exeunt  Moth  and  Costabd. 

Abu.  I  do  affect^  the  yery  groond,  which  is  base,  where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser, 
guided  by  her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn  (which 
is  a  great  argament  of  fidsehood)  if  I  love:  And  how  can  that  be  trae  love, 
whi<^  is  falsely  attempted?  Loye  is  a  familiar ;  loye  is  a  deyil:  there  is 
no  eyil  angel  but  loye.  Yet  Sampson  was  so  tempted;  and  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent strength :  yet  was  Solomon  so  sedaced ;  and  he  had  a  yery  good  wit. 
Gapid's  buttshaft.is  too  hard  for  Hercules' club,  and  therefore  too  much  odds 
for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause*  will  not  serve  my  turn; 
the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not:  his  disgrace  is  to  be 
called  boy;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour!  rust,  rapier!  be 
still,  drum !  for  your  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he  loveth.    Assist  me  some 


•  HerAf'  o  proyincUl  expreition  foaroiU  moff  keqtpen,    Aimado  takes  it  at  hard  hff, 

^  The  folio  haa  **  With  what  ikoe?"  The  phrase  of  the  quarto,  **  with  thai  tkoe,"  was  a  vulgar 
idiomatic  expressiou  in  the  time  of  Fielding,  who  says  he  took  it,  ''▼erbatim,  from  ynary  polite 
eonyersation." 

*  SilmU,  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  has  too  HlaU,  The  antithesis  of  Costards  nonsense  is 
somewhat  spoQed  by  the  too, 

*  To  afect  is  to  incline  towards,  and  thence,  metaphorically,  to  love. 

•  First  and  teoond  eaute.    See  Illustrations  to  *  Borneo  and  Juliet,'  Act  IT.,  Scene  4. 
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extempoial  god  of  rhyme,  for,  I  am  Bare,  I  shall  torn  8om)et^    DoTise,  mi; 
write,  pen  ;for,  I  am  for  whole  volnmes  in  folio.  [BafU. 

^MtMt.  AnthftoIdoopiaihaTeMfMct.  Hanmer  "enKgided*  it  into  fowrtay,  which  to  tha 
reoeired  reading.  Ta  '^tom  sonneteer"  ig  not  in  keeping  with  Armado's  ityla— at  ''adiau,  Talofur 
— nisty  n^pier  ;''-^4uid  aftQiwards  "  deviae,  wit— ivxite,  pen.**  He  says,  in  the  lame  pfaraaeolbgy,  he 
will  *^  torn  BonAet;"  as  at  the  present  daj  we  saj,  "he  can  iwm  a  ftaie."  Ben  Jonsoo,  it  wiU  hp 
zememherod,  speaks  of  Shakspere's  **  weU-tomed  and  tra^filed  lines.* 
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ACT  11.  ; 

SCENE  1.— Another  part  of  the  Park.     A  PaviUon  and  Tents  at  a  dietanee. 

EnUr  the  Pbikosss  of  Fbakcs,  Eosaunx,  Mabia,  EIathabinx,  Botist, 
Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

BoTBT.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest*  spirits ; 
Consider  who  the  king  jour  father  sends ; 
To  whom  he  sends;  and  what  *s  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world*s  esteem. 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Navarre :  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Thau  Aquitain ;  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside. 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

•  Deoreft— best. 
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Pbin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  mj  beauty,  though  but  mean, 

Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 

Bean^  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 

Not  utter'd*  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  ^  tongues : 

I  am  lees  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 

Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 

In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine.* 

But  now  to  task  the  tasker,— Good  Boyet, 

You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 

Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  tow, 

Till  painful  study  shall  outwear  three  years, 

No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 

Therefore  to  us  seemeth  it  a  needful  course. 

Before  we  enter  lus  ibrbidden  gates. 

To  know  his  pleasure;  and  in  that  behalf. 

Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 

As  our  best*moTing  fedr  solicitor: 

Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 

On  serious  business,  craring  quick  despatch, 

Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 

Haste,  signify  so  much;  while  we  attend^ 

like  humble-yisag*d  suitors,  his  high  will. 
BoYST.  Proud  of  employment,  jrillingly  I  go.  lExit, 

PniH.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. 

Who  are  the  yotaries,  my  loving  lords. 

That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke  ? 
1  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 
PuM.  Enow  you  the  man  ? 

Mab.  I  know  him,  madam ;  at  a  marriage  feast. 

Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 

Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 

In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville : 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd ; 

Well  fitted  in  the  arts<^,  glorious  in  arms ; 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 

(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil), 

Is  a  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 

Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 

It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

*  To  ntUr  is  to  pat  forth— as  we  say, "  to  ntter  base  coin.** 

^  Chapman  was  fonnerly  a  sellei^-a  ehMpman,  from  chwpf  a  market;  and  it  is  still  used  in  this 
sense  legally,  as  when  we  say,  '*  dealer  and  chapman."  But  it  >t&s  also  nsed  indlfi'erently  for  seller 
and  bnyer:  the  hai^gainer  on  either  side  was  a  che(qn>um,  chapman,  or  eopeman, 

•  The  arts.    So  the  second  folio.    The  earlier  copies  want  the  article. 
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Pbdi.  Some  meny  moddng  lord,  belike :  is  *t  so? 

Mab.  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  faamoois  know. 

Pbim.  Such  slu>rt-liT'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest? 

Eaxh.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-aocomplish*d  youth, 
Of  all  that  Tirtue  love  for  virtue  loVd : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good, 
And  shi^  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alen9on*s  once ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 
Is  my  report%  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Bob.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 

Was  there  with  him :  As^  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him;  but  a  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit : 
For  ereiy  olject  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ;   * 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

PiON.  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  love; 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 

Mab.  Here  comes  Boyet 


Bs-erUsr  Botbt. 

Pbht.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

BoiTBT.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  !air  approach ; 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath 
Were  all  address*d  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady. 
Before  I  came.    Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt. 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 
(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court,) 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre. 


[The  Ladie$  moik. 


*  Compared  to  his  great  worthiness. 

^  ^#,  in  the  fttlio;  the  quarto,!^.    -^^  appears  more  natural— of,  in  troth,  I  have  heard. 
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EnUr  Eufa,  Loxoathxb,  Ddhain,  Bibon,  and  Attendants. 

EiNO.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of  Navarre. 
Pbin.  Fair  I  give  you  back  again;  and  welcome  I  hare  not  yet:  the  roof  of 
this  court  is  too  high  to  be  years;  and  welcome  to  the  wide  fields  too  base 
to  be  mine. 
EiKO.  Yon  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  conrt 
Pbin.  I  will  be  welcome  then ;  conduct  me  thither. 
Koxa.  Hear  me,  dear  lady,  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 
Pbin.  Oar  lady  help  my  lord!  hell  be  forsworn. 
EiNa.  Not  for  the  world,  &ir  madam,  by  my  will. 
Pbin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it;  will,  and  nothing  else. 
KoxG.  Year  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 
Pbik.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise. 
Where  now  his  knowledge  mast  prore  ignorance. 
I  hear,  yoor  grace  hath  sworn-oat  hoasekeeping: 
T  is  d^Iy  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And  sin  to  break  it  : 
Bat  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sadden  bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  parpose  of  my  coming, 

And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit  ^CHves  a  paper 

Sjno.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 
Pbin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away; 

For  you  11  prove  peijur*d,  if  you  make  me  stay. 
BiBON.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once? 
Bos.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 
BiBON.  I  know  you  did. 

Bos.  How  needless  was  it  then  to  ask  the  question  I 
BiBON.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 
Bos.  T  is  long*  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 
BiBON.  Your  wit  *s  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  &st,  't  will  tire. 
Bos.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 
BiBON.  What  time  o*  day? 
Bos.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 
BntON.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask^! 
Bos.  Fair  £bl11  the  fiace  it  covers ! 
BntON.  And  send  you  many  lovers ! 
Bos.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 
BiBON.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 
Ejno.  Madam,  your  £ither  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 

•  Long  qf^ofh^tlong  of  700— throoj^  yon. 

^  The  ladies  were  maaked,  and,  perhaps,  were  dressed  alike.  Biron,  subsequently,  after  an  ex- 
change of  wit  with  Bosaline,  inquires  who  Katharine  is;  and  Dumain,  in  the  same  manner,  asks 
Boyet  as  to  Bosaline. 
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Being  bat  the  one  half  of  an  entire  aom, 

Disborsed  hj  mj  father  in  his  wars. 

Bat  887,  ^^^  ^o»  ^'  ^>^«  (^  neither  hare,) 

BeceiT*d  that  earn;  yet  Uiere  remaina  anpi^id 

A  hondred  thoasand  more ;  in  sorety  of  the  whioh» 

One  part  of  Aqoitain  is  boond  to  as. 

Although  not  Talaed  to  the  money's  worth. 

If  then  the  king  yoor  fiither  will  restore 

Bat  that  one  half  which  is  ansatisfied. 

We  will  giTO  ap  our  right  in  Aqoitain, 

And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  miyestj. 

Bat  that,  it  seems,  he  little  porposeth. 

For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 

An  hundred  thoasand  crowns ;  and  not  demands. 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thoasand  crowns. 

To  haTO  his  title  live  in  Aquitain* ; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  ^  withal. 

And  have  the  money  by  our  ikther  lent. 

Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  hx 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast, 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 
PaiK.  You  do  the  king  my  fiither  too  much  wrong. 

And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 

In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 

Of  that  which  hath  so  fedthfully  been  paid. 
Ema.  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it ; 

And,  if  you  prove  it.  Ill  repay  it  back. 

Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 
Pain.  We  arrest  your  word : — 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances. 

For  sudi  a  sum,  from  special  officers 

Of  Charles  his  &ther. 
Emo.  Satisfy  me  so. 

BoTXT.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  come. 

Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound ; 

To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 
EjMa.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview. 

All  liberal  reason  I  will^  yield  unto. 

*  He  requires  the  repayment  of  a  hundred  ihooMnd  crowns— hot  does  not  prtqpose  to  pay  us 
the  other  hundred  thousand  crowns,  by  which  payment  he  wonld  redeem  the  mortgage.  The 
original  copies  read  one  instead  of  on;  but  the  words  were  frequently  confounded. 

^  Depart  eoid  part  wore  used  as  ^yncmymes. 

•Iwai    The  folio,  KNwU/. 
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Meantime,  reoeire  snob  welcome  at  my  hand 

As  honour,  withont  breach  of  honour,  may 

Make  tender  of  to  thy  trae  worthiness : 

Yon  may  not  oome,  Mr  prinoees,  in  my  gates ; 

But  here  withoat  yon  shall  be  so  reoeiy'd. 

As  yon  shall  deem  yourself  lod^d  in  my  heart. 

Though  so  denied  farther*  harbour  in  my  house. 

Your  own  good  thou^ts  excuse  me,  and  fieurewell : 

To-morrow  we  shall  Tisit  you  again. 
PioN.  Sweet  health  and  fiur  desires  consort  your  grace! 
Ejmg.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  erery  place !     [Ewiunt  En? a  and  hii  tram. 
BiBOH.  Lady,  I  will  commend  yon  to  my  own  heart 
Bos.  Tray  you,  do  my  commendations;  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
BnoM .  I  would  you  heard  it  groan. 
Bos.  Is  the  fool  sick? 
BiBOK.  Sick  at  the  heart 
Bos.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 
BntOM.  Would  that  do  it  good? 
Bos.  My  physic  says,  ay. 
BiBOH.  Will  you  prick  't  with  your  eye? 
Bos.  NoJpoyrt€^  with  my  knife. 
BiBOK.  Now,  Grod  save  thy  life  I 
Bos.  And  yours  from  long  liTing ! 

BntoK.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiying.  [Beiinng. 

Dux.  Sir,  I  pray  you  a  word:  What  lady  is  that  same? 
BoTBT.  The  heir  of  Alen9on,  Bosaline  her  name. 

Duic  A  gallant  lady !  Monsieur,  fare  you  well.  [ExU. 

LoKO.  I  beseech  you  a  word:  What  is  she  in  the  white? 
BoTET.  A  woman  sometimes,  if  you  saw  her  in  the  light 
LoNa.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light :  I  desire  her  name. 
BoTBT.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire  that  were  a  shame. 
LoNa.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter? 
BoTET.  Her  mother*s,  I  have  heard. 
LoMO.  God*s  blessing  on  your  beard ! 
BoTBT.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended : 

She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge: 
LoKO.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 

She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 
BoTET.  Not  unlike,  sir;  that  may  be.  [Exit  Lokg. 

BntoN.  What  *s  her  name,  in  the  cap? 
BoTET.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

*  Farther,  in  the  folio.  The  ordiiuuy  reAdiog  is  fair--^  weak  epithet  The  Prinoess  is  to  he 
lodged,  aeoording  to  her  rank,  withoat  the  gates,— ^thooj^  denied  a  fkrther  adTance,  lodgment, 
in  the  king's  house. 

^  NopopU-^th^  douUe  negative  of  the  French— «Km/>om<. 
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BiBON.  Is  she  wedded*  or  no? 

BoTBT.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

BiBOK.  Tea  are  welcome,  sir;  adieu  I 

BoTXT.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  yon.   ^EwU  Bibok. — Ladies  unmask. 

Mab.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  meny  madcap  lord ; 

Not  a  word  with  him  hat  a  jest 
Botbt.  And  eyeiy  jest  bat  a  word. 

Pbiv.  It  was  well  done  of  joa  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
BoTXT.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  hoard. 
Mab.  Two  hot  sheeps,  many  1 
BoTBT.  And  wherefore  not  ships  ? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  year  lips. 
Mab.  Ton  sheep,  and  I  pastors:  Shall  that  finish  the  jest? 
BoiBT.  So  yoa  grant  pestore  for  me.  [Qfirmg  to  km  her, 

Mab.  Not  so,  gentle  beast; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be  '. 
BoTXT.  Belonging  to  whom? 
Mab.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Pbin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling;  but,  gentles,  agree : 

This  dYil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us*d 

On  Nayarre  and  his  book-men ;  for  here  *t  is  abus'd. 
BoTXT.  If  my  obserration,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 

By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes, 

Deceiye  me  not  now,  Nayarre  is  infected. 
Pbiv.  With  what? 

BoYST.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 
Pbiv.  Tour  reason? 
BoTXT.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  do*  make  ^eir  retire 

To  the  court  of  his  ey®,  peeping  thorough  desire : 

His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed. 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  spetJL  and  not  see, 

Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ; 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair. 

To  feel  only  looking  on  furest  of  bai : 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  lock*d  in  his  eye. 

As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy; 

Who,  tend'ring  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they  were  glass'd. 

Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass*d. 

His  &ce's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes. 

That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes : 

•  2>9  in  the  foUo.  The  labaeqaent  ohange  of  the  tense  does  not  neeesMurflj  reqtdre  this  to  be 
altered.  Bayet  gives  a  general  answer  to  "your  reason,"  in  two  lines;  and  then  proceeds  to 
partknlars. 
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111  giye  joa  Aqnitain,  and  &11  tluit  is  his. 

An  jou  giye  him  for  mj  sake  bat  one  loving  kiss. 
Fbin.  Gome,  to  our  pavilion :  Bojet  is  dispos'd— 
BoTXT.  Bat  to  speak  that  in  vrords,  Trhich  his  eye  hath  disclosed  : 

I  onlj  have  made  a  month  of  his  eye, 

Bj  adding  a  tongne  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Bos.  Then  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speakest  skilfally. 
Mab.  He  is  Gapid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of  him. 
Bos.  Then  was  Yenns  like  her  mother;  for  her  feUher  is  bat  grim. 
BoTXT.  Do  joa  hear,  mj  mad  wenches  ? 
Mab.  No. 

BoiBT.  What,  then»  do  70a  see  ? 

Ros.  Ay^  oar  way  to  be  gone. 
BoTET.  Yon  are  too  hard  for  me.  [BxeunL 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  J.— Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Akicaoo  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 

Moth.  ConcoHnel^— —  [^Singing. 

Abm.  Sweet  air!  Qo,  tenderness  of  years !  take  this  key,  give  enlargement  to 
the  swain,  bring  him  festinately  hither ;  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my 
loye. 

Moth.  » Will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl  ^  ? 

Abm.  How  meanest  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  ? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue*s  end, 
canary'  to  it  with  your^  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids^ ;  sigh  a 
note,  and  sing  a  note ;  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  loye 
with  singing  loye;  sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  loye  by 
smelling  Ipye ;  with  your  hat,  penthouse-like,  o*er  the  shop  of  your  eyes* ; 
with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin  belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ; 

*  Matter^  in  the  quarto,  is  not  given  in  the  folio. 
^  Toitr.    The  folio  the. 

•  Thai  the  qnarto  of  1699.    The  folio  eye. 
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or  jonr  hands  in  your  podcet,  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting;  and  keep 

not  too  long  in  one  tone,  but  a  snip  and  awaj:  These  are  complements  % 

these  are  hamours;  these  betraj  nioe  wenches,  that  wonld  be  betrayed 

withoat  these ;  and  make  them  men  of  note,  (do  you  note,  men?)  that  most 

are  affected  to  these. 
Asm.  How  hast  thoa  pmchased  this  experience  ? 
Moth.  By  my  penny  of  obsenration. 
Asm.  Bat  0,-^bot  O— 
MoiH.  — the  hobby-horse  is  forgot^. 
Asm.  Gallest  thou  my  Ioto,  hobby-horse  ? 
Moth.  No,  master;  the  hobby-horse  is  bat  a  colt,  and  year  Iotc,  perhaps,  a 

hackney.    Bat  have  yoa  forgot  year  love  ? 
Asm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  stodent!  learn  her  by  heart. 
Asm.  By  hearty  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master:  all  those  three  I  will  prove. 
Abh.  What  wilt  thoa  prove? 
Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live ;  and  this,  by,  in,  and  without,  npon  the  instant :  By 

heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her :  in  heart  yoa  love 

her,  becanse  year  heart  is  in  love  with  her :  and  out  of  heart  yoa  love  her, 

being  oat  of  heart  that  you  cannot  ergoy  her. 
Abv.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet  nothing  at  all. 
Asm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain ;  he  most  cany  me  a  letter. 
Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse  to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass ! 
Abh.  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  ? 
Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the  horse,  for  he  is  yery  slow- 

gaited :  But  I  go. 
Asm.  The  way  is  but  short ;  away. 
Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 
Asm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 

Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  doll,  and  slow  ? 
Moth.  Minimi,  honest  master;  or  rather,  master,  no. 
Abh.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 
Moth.  Tou  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so  : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fired  from  a  gun  ? 
Abm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  ! 

He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that 's  he: — 

I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 
Moth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.  £Eant. 

Abm.  a  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of  grace ! 

By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  &ce : 

Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 

My  herald  is  retumU 

*  See  Note  to  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
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Bs-mtsr  Moth  €md  Oosiabd. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master ;  hers 's  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin^ 
Asm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  oome,— thj  Tanvoy;— begin. 
Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  r^itvoy;  no  salve  in  them  all^  sir :  O  sir,  plantain, 

a  plain  plantain;  no  Frnvoy,  no  V envoy,  no  salye,  sir,  bat  a  plantain^ I 
Asm.  By  rirtae,  thou  enforcest  laoghter;  thj  sillj  thought,  my  spleen;  the 
heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridicolons  smiling:  O  pardon  me,  my 
stars  I    Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  Venvay^  and  the  word  Vetwoy 
for  a  salve? 
MoiH.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  ?  is  not  Venvay  a  salve^  ^ 
Asm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogoe  or  discoorse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obseore  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it : 
The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee  *, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There's  the  moral:  Now  the  Vmway. 
Moth.  I  will  add  the  Vmvay;  say  the  moral  again. 
Abm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee. 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
And  stay'd  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with  my  Vmooy, 
The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee. 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three : 
Amc  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four*. 
Moth.  A  good  V envoy,  ending  in  the  goose ;  would  you  desire  more? 
Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain  ^\  a  goose,  that 's  flat  :— 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat- 
To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose : 
Let  me  see  a  fat  Vmvoy;  ay,  that 's  a  fat  goose. 
Aiuc.  Come  hither,  come  hither:  How  did  this  argument  begin? 

*  CoiUMrdhrokenmaMhim,    Coettrd  it  the  A«adL 

^  NotahemikemaXL  The  oonmion  reading  U  **  no  nlve  in  the  mall,'' which  it  that  of  the  old 
copies.    We  adopt  l^rwhitt's  suggestion. 

*  When  Moth  quibbles  about  Costard  and  his  shin,  Armado  supposes  there  Is  a  riddle— and  he 
calls  for  the  ramMy— the  address  of  the  old  French  poets,  which  cooTejed  their  moral  or  ei^ilana- 
tion.  Costard  says  he  wants  no  soch  things— there  is  no  salve  In  them  all;  he  wants  a  pi*«t^n 
for  his  womid.    (See  ninstration  to  *  Borneo  and  Jnliet,'  Act  L) 

'  But  the  arch  page  makes  a  joke  out  of  Costard*s  blunder,  and  asks  is  not  Taiooy  a  mihtt  He 
has  read  of  the  Salve!  of  the  Bomans,  and  has  a  pun  for  the  eye  readj.  Dr.  Fanner  believes  that 
Shakspere  had  here  forgot  his  small  Latin,  and  thought  that  the  words,  had  the  same  pronundatiott. 
Poor  Shakspere !  what  a  dull  dog  he  most  have  been  at  this  Latin,  aooording  to  the  no-Isaming 
critics  t 

*  So  the  quarto  of  1699.  But  the  folio  makes  Armado  merely  give  the  moral,  and  Moth  the 
fsuvoy,  without  these  repetitions.  The  sport  which  so  delights  Costard  is  lost  l^  the  omission. 
(See  niostration  11.) 
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MoiH.  By  sajing  that  a  Goetard  was  broken  in  a  shin. 
Then  call'd  yon  for  the  I  'envoy. 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  the  plantain :  Thus  oame  yoor  argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  Vmooy^  the  goose  that  you  bought 
And  he  ended  the  market 

Abm.  Bat  teU  me;  how  was  there  a  Oostard  broken  in  a  shin? 

MoTfl.  I  will  teU  yoo  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it.  Moth ;  I  wOl  speak  that  I  'mocy. 
I,  Costard,  mnning  oat,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Abm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Abm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  O,  many  me  to  one  Frances ; — ^I  smell  some  Vtnvoy^  sopie  goose,  in  this 

Abm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfireedoming  thy 
person ;  thoa  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purgation,  and  let  me  loose. 

Abm.  I  giye  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose 
on  thee  nothing  but  this :  Bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid  Jaque- 
netta:  there  is  remuneration  {jgivrng  him  mon$y\ ;  for  the  best  ward  of  mine 
honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents.    Moth,  follow.  [ExU. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I.— Signer  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony *  Jew  1  [Eat  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Bemuneration !  O,  that's  the  Latin 
word  for  three  fiurthings :  three  fBuihings— remuneration.— What's  the  price 
of  this  inkle  ?  a  penny : — ^No,  1 11  give  you  a  remuneration :  why,  it  carries 
it — Bemuneration ! — why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will 
never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Bibon. 

BntON.  0,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly  well  met 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remune- 
ration? 

Bibon.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  halfpenny  fieurthing. 

Bibon.  0,  why  then,  three-farthings-worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship :  God  be  with  you ! 

Bibon.  O,  stay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  feivour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat 

■  /nooiqf  Jew.— /neony  is  thou^t  to  be  the  same  ai  the  Scotdi  <Mmny--wfaidi  U  our  ibiovM^^ 
cwmiing,  TaUng  the  word  in  this  sense,  Jew  is,  perhaps,  Costard's  superlative  notion  of  a  clever 
fellow.  Bat  Mr.  Dyce,  following  Warbnrton,  explains  inconjf  t^fne,  thUcaUj  and  Jew,  according 
to  Johnson,  was  a  term  of  endenrmonf. 
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OosT.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir? 

BiBOK.  0,  thie  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir:  Fare  yon  well. 

BiBON.  0,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it 

BiBON.  Why,  yillain,  thou  must  know  first 

Cost.  I  will  oome  to  yonr  worship  to-morrow  morning. 

BiBON.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.    Hark,  sUve,  it  is  but  this ; — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 

And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady; 

When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 

And  Rosaline  they  call  her:  ask  for  her; 

And  to  her  white  hand  see  then  do  commend 

This  seal'd-up  coonseL    There 's  thy  guerdon ;  go.  [Oiv€$  hkn  money. 

Cost.  Gkurdon, — O  sweet  garden  I    better  than  remuneration ;    eleven-pence 

'    farthing  hotter :  Most  sweet  garden ! — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print. — Garden-— 

remuneration^.  \Em^. 

BiBON.  O ! — ^And  I,  forsooth,  in  love !  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip ; 

A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 

A  critic ;  nay,  a  night-watch  constable ; 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 

Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 

This  wimpled*,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy ; 

This  senior-junior  ^  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid : 

Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 

liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 

Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces, 

Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors^    O  my  little  heart! — 

And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field  <>,  . 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop '' ! 

What!  Hove!  I  sue!  I  seek  a  wife*! 

k  The  origiiud  reading  is,'' 7M«^^ii»0r/iifiM«.*'    Theobdd  gave  oi  the  reading  of  Jeiiii9r^/WM9^ 
as  applied  to  the  god  '*  five  thousand  years  a  boy." 

*  Troitmg  pariiort.    The  paritor,  apparitor,  is  the  officer  of  the  eooledastical  court  who  carries 
out  citations— often,  in  old  times,  against  offenders  who  were  prompted  hj  the 

"  Liege  of  aU  loiterers." 
'  A  eorpored  of  ike  Jteld  ms  9n,  officer  in  some  degree  resemUing  onr  aid-de-^m^,  aooording  to 
apassagein  'Lord  Strafford's  Letters.*    Bat  aooording  to  S^yward's  'Pathway  of  Martial  Disd. 
pline,'  1681,  of  four  corporals  of  the  field  two  had  chaige  of  the  shot,  and  two  of  the  pikea  and 
UUs. 

•  We  give  this  line  as  in  the  original  copies.    The  modem  reading  is— 

"What?  II  Hovel  Isael  Iseekawii^r 
Another  modem  emendation  is  "What?  Whtut*  These  omrrectors  cannot  conceive  of  a  panse  hi 
dramatic  metre— the  retardation  of  a  verse. 
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A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock  ^\ 

Still  a-repairing;  ever  out  of  frame ; 

And  never  going  aright,  heing  a  watch. 

But  being  watch'd  that  it  maj  still  go  right ! 

Naj,  to  be  peijor'd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 

A  whitelj  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

With  two  pitch-balls  stack  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 

Thoogh  Argus  were  her  eonnch  and  her  guard ! 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her!  to  watch  for  her ! 

To  pray  for  her !  Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 

Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan*; 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.  [EwU. 

■  Andgrotm  is  the  reftding  of  the  Moond  folio;  cmd  it  obIj  wmntiiig  to  wMtij  an  ear  that  con- 
uden  lyUahio  regularity  the  idle  principle  of  metre. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— c4ntf^fer^|)«rt  of  the  Park. 

Enter  the  Pbikobss,  Bosaukx,  MABi^^&ATOAsnsrE,  Botxt,  Lords,  Attendants, 

and  a  Fol^ter. 

Pbik.  Was  that  the  king,  that  sporr'd  his  horse  so  hard 

Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  htU^  ' 
BoTST.  I  know  not;  hut,  I  think,  it  was  i)6t  H^ 
Pbin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show*d  a  mouit^|^fiind. 

Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our'dl^tch ; 

On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  JBVftn<38S^-»* 

Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  th$  bush 

That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murtherer  in^  ? 
FoA.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 

A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot, 
Pbik.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fur  that  shoot, 

And  thereupon  thou  speak*st,  the  fedrest  shoot 
Fob.  Pardon,  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 
Pbin.  What,  what!  first  praise  me,  and  then*  again  say  no? 

0  8hort-liy*d  pride !  Not  fair  ?  alack  for  woe  I 

*  Then,  whidh  ii  in  the  folio,  ii  utafllly  omittad. 
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Fob.  Yes»  madam,  £ur. 

Pbiv.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ; 

Where  £ur  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 

Here,  good  my  glas8^  take  this  for  telling  true;  [Oiving  him  money. 

Fair  payment  for  fool  words  is  more  than  due. 
Fob.  Nothing  but  £ur  is  that  which  you  inherit 
Pbdi.  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  say'd  by  merit. 

0  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days ! 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  pndse. — 

But  come,  the  bow : — ^Now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 

And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ilL 

Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 

Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do  *t ; 

If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 

That  more  for  praise,  than  purpose,  meant  to  kilL 

And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes ; 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  ; 

When,  for  fome  V  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part, 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 

As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer*8  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 
BoTBT.  Do  not  curst**  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty « 

Only  for  praise*  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 

Lords  o*er  their  lords? 
Pbin.  Only  for  praise  :  and  praise  we  may  a£ford 

To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costabd. 

BoTBT.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cost.  God  dig-you-den^  all !  Pray  you,  which  is  the  head  lady? 

Pbin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  that  have  no  heads. 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest? 

Pbin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest 

Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest!  it  is  so;  truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit. 
One  0*  these  maids*  girdles  for  your  waist  should  be  fit 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman?  you  are  the  thickest  here. 

Pbin.  What's  your  will,  sir?  what's  your  will? 

Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron,  to  one  lady  Rosaline. 

*  Qood  mg  ffUua,    The  Forester  it  the  metaphorical  glass  of  the  Princess. 
^  CWv^— shrewish. 

*  Se^sovereign^f-'iued  in  the  same  way  as  self-snfficiency  j— not  a  sovereignty  aver  themselves, 
hot  m  themselves. 

'  JNg-you-dm.    The  popular  cormption  of  ffwe  you  good  (fen. 
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Pbin.  Of  thj  letter,  thy  letter;  be  *s  a  good  friend  of  mine : 

Stand  aaide,  good  bearer. — Bojet,  joa  can  carve; 

Break  ap  tbis  capon. 
BoTST.  I  am  bound  to  serve, — 

Tbis  letter  is  mistook,  it  importetb  none  bere ; 

It  is  writ  to  Jaqaenetta. 
Pbdc.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear: 

Break  tbe  neck  of  tbe  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 
BoYET*  [Bsadi.] 

**  By  baaren,  tbat  tbou  art  £ur  is  most  infiJlible ;  true,  tbat  tbou  art  beauteous ; 
trutb  itself  tbat  tbou  art  lorely :  More  fikirer  tbaa  £ur,  beautiful  tbaa  beauteous, 
truer  ibau  trutb  itself  bare  commiseration  on  tby  beroical  vassal !  Tbe  magnani- 
mous and  most  illustrate  king  Oophetua  set  eye  upon  tbe  pernicious  and  indubitate 
beggar  JZendoph&n;  and  be  it  was  tbat  migbt  rigbtly  say  vent,  vidi,  viei;  wbicb  to 
anuotanize*,  in  tbe  vulgar,  (0  base  and  obscure  vulgar !)  Hddicd^  be  came,  saw,  and 
overcame :  be  came,  one ;  saw,  two ;  overcame,  tbree.  Wbo  came  ?  the  king ;  Wby 
did  be  come  t  to  see ;  Wby  did  be  see  t  to  overcome ;  To  wbom  came  be  t  to  tbe 
beggar ;  Wbat  saw  be  ?  tbe  beggar ;  Wbo  orercame  be  ?  tbe  b^gar :  Tbe  conclusion 
is  victoiy ;  On  wbose  side  1  tbe  king's :  tbe  captire  is  enxicb'd ;  On  wbose  side  ?  tbe 
beggar's :  Tbe  catastropbe  is  a  nuptial ;  On  whose  side  ?  ITbe  king's  t — ^no,  on  botb  in 
one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am  tbe  king ;  for  so  stands  tbe  comparison :  tbou  tbe  beggar ; 
for  so  witnessetb  tby  lowliness.  Shall  I  command  tby  love  I  I  may :  Shall  I  enforce 
thy  love?  I  could :  Shall  I  entreat  tby  love  I  I  will :  What  shalt  tbou  exchange  for 
rags  t  robes :  For  tittles,  titles :  For  thyself,  me.  Thus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I  pro- 
fane my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes  on  tby  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part 

Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry. 

Boh  Adbiako  pb  Auudo." 
'*  Thus  dost  thou  hear  tbe  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Gainst  thee,  tbou  lamb,  that  standest  as  bis  prey ; 
Submissive  hXL  bis  princely  feet  before. 

And  be  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  ? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den."^ 

Pbin.  Wbat  plume  of  feathers  is  be  tbat  indited  tbis  letter? 

What  vane  ?  wbat  weathercock  ?  did  you  ever  bear  better  ? 
BoTET.  I  am  mucb  deceived,  but  I  remember  tbe  style. 
Pbik.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o*er  it  erewbile. 
BoTBT.  Tbis  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  tbat  keeps  bere  in  court ; 

A  phantasm,  a  Monarcbo'^  and  one  tbat  makes  sport 

To  tbe  prince,  and  bis  book-mates. 
Pbin.  Tbou,  fellow,  a  word : 

Wbo  gave  thee  tbis  letter? 


So  the  qoirto  and  folio.     The  modem  retding  is  amUcmite.    The  original, 
annothamzef  it  evidently  a  pedantic  form  of  annotaU;  and  we  willingly  restore  the  ooined  word. 

^  Mr.  Collier  holds  that  these  lines  are  not  the  oomment  of  Boyet  upon  Armado's  letter,  but  a 
conclosion  of  tbat  letter.    We  adopt  the  suggestion. 
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Cost.  I  told  jou ;  mj  lord. 

Pbin.  To  whom  ehonldst  thoa  give  it? 

Cost.  From  mj  lord  to  my  lady. 

Pbim.  From  wbkh  lord,  to  which  lady? 

Cost.  From  my  lord  Binm,  a  good  master  of  mine» 

To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  caU*d  Rosaline. 
Pbin.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.     Come,  lords,  away. 

Here,  sweet,  pot  op  this;  'twill  he  thine  another  day. 

[EwemU  Pbikobss  and  train, 
BoTXT.  Who  is  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor*? 
Bos.  Shall  I  teach  yon  to  know? 
BoTBT.  Ay,  my  continent  of  heauty. 
Bos.  Why,  she  that  hears  the  how. 

Finely  pat  off! 
BoTBT.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  hat,  if  thoa  marry. 

Hang  me  hy  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 

Finely  put  on ! 
Bos.  Well,  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
BoTST.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Bos.  If  we  choose  hy  the  horns,  yourself :  come  not  near. 

f^ely  pot  on,  indeed ! — 
Mab.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she  strikes  at  the  brow. 
BoTET.  Bat  she  herself  is  hit  lower :  BEare  I  hit  her  now? 
Bos.  Shall  I  come  upcm  thee  with  an  old  saying,  that  was  a  man  when  king 

Pepin  of  France  was  a  Mttle  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it? 
BoTET.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  was  a  woman  when  queen 

Guine?er  of  Britain  was  a  little  wench,  as  teaching  the  hit  it. 
Bos.  [Sinking.]  Thoa  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 

Thou  canit  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 
BoTBT.  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 

An  I  cannoty  another  can.  [Exeunt  Bos.  and  EiiTH. 

Cost.  Bj  my  troth,  most  pleasant!  how  both  did  fit  it ! 
Mab.  a  mark  marvellous  well  shot ;  for  they  both  did  hit  it 
BoYBT.  A  mark !  O,  mark  but  that  mark !     A  mark,  says  my  lady  I 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in  *t  to  mete  at,  if  it  may  be. 
Mab.  Wide  o*  the  bow  hand !    I'  Mth  your  hand  is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed,  a*  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he*  11  ne*er  hit  the  elout 
BoTET.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then,  belike  your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving  the  pin**. 

*  Smior.  The  old  copies  read  **  who  it  the  shooter,'*  But  the  commentators  say  that  Boyet  asks, 
**who  is  the  snttor,*^— «nd  Bosaline  gives  him  a  quibbling  answer— **  she  that  bears  the  bow.** 
SuUor  and  shooUr  were  pronoonced  alike  in  Shakspere*s  day;  and  thus  the  Sootch  and  Irish 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  we  laugh  at  now,  is  nearer  the  old  English  than  our  own 
pronunciation. 

^  Tks  pm.  So  the  second  folio.  The  quarto  and  the  first  folio,  by  mistake,  repeat  the  it  m  of 
the  preceding  line. 
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[act  IV, 


Mab.  Come,  come,  700  talk  greasiljr,  jour  lips  grow  fool. 

Cost.  She  *8  too  bard  for  70a  at  pricks,  sir;  chaUenge  her  to  bowl. 

BoYST.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Gtooi  night,  mj  good  owl. 

[Exeunt  Botet  and  Maka. 
Cost.  B7  m7  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  down  1 

Lord,  lord  1  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down  I 

O'  m7  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incon7  vulgar  wit! 

When  it  comes  so  smoothl7  off,  so  obscenel7,  as  it  were,  so  fit 

Armatho  0*  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man ! 

To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 

To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a'  will  swear ! — 

And  his  page  0*  t*  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit! 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 

Sola,  sola !  [ShauHng  within,    Eadt  Gostabd,  naming. 


SCENE  11.— Ths  same. 
Enter  Holofbenbs%  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Veiy  reverend  sport,  truly;  and  done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience. 

HoL.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — ^in  blood  *^;  ripe  as  a  pomewaterS 
who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  c^sZo,— the  sky,  the  welkin,  the 
heaven;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab,  on  the  £eu^  of  terra, — the  soil,  the 
land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofemea,  the  epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar 
at  the  least ;  But,  sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

HoL.  Sir  Nathaniel,  ha%id  credo. 

Dull.  T  was  not  a  haud  credo ;  't  was  a  pricket'^. 

HoL.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  oi  insinuation,  as  it  were  in  via,  in 
way,  of  explication;  facere,  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare,  to 
show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — after  his  undressed,  unpolished,  unedu- 
cated, unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather  unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed 
&shion, — to  insert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo;  \  was  a  pricket. 

HoL.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus  I  —  0  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how 
deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath 
not  eat  paper,  as  it  were;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not  re- 
plenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts ; 


•  In  the  old  editions  Holofemea  is  distingoished  at "  The  Pedftnt." 

^  AU  the  old  copies  have  this  reading.    Steeyens  would  read  "  in  joii^iitj— blood." 

*  PomeiMiter— a  species  of  apple. 
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And  such  bairen  plants  are  set  before  as,  that  we  thankful  shoold  be 
(Which  we  of*  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts  that  do  fructify  in  us 
more  than  he. 

For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  Tain,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool, 

So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school : 

But,  amn$  h&ne,  saj  I ;  being  of  an  old  Other's  mind. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  lore  not  the  wind. 
Duix.  You  two  are  book-men:  Can  jou  teU  bj  jour  wit, 

What  was  a  month  old  at  Gain's  birth,  that  *s  not  hie  weeks  old  as  jet? 
HoL.  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull;  Dicfjnna,  goodman  DulL 
Dull.  What  is  Dictynna? 
Naxh.  a  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
HoL.  The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no  more; 

And  raught^  not  to  flye  weeks,  when  he  came  to  fiye-score. 

The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 
Dull.  T  is  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 
HoL.  God  comfort  thj  capadtj  I  I  saj,  the  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange.' 
Dull.  And  I  saj  the  poUusion  holds  in  the  exchange ;  for  the  moon  if  never 

but  a  month  old :  and  I  saj,  beside,  that 't  was  a  pricket  that  the  princess 

kiUed. 
HoL.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  jou  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the 

deer?  and,  to  humour  the  ignorant,  I  haye*^  called  the  deer  the  princess 

killed,  a  pricket 
Nath.  Parget  good  master  Holofemes,  perg$;  so  it  shall  please  jou  to  abrogate 

scurrility. 
HoL.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter'';  for  it  argues  fiunlity. 

The  prejful*  piineeBs  pierc*d  and  prick'd  a  prettj  pleasing  pricket ; 

Some  saj  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  jell ;  put  1  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from  thicket ; 

Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  £BhU  a  hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fiftj  sores' ;  0  sore  L ! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make,  bj  adding  but  one  more  L. 

Nath.  A  rare  talenti 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claws,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  a  talent. 

HoL.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  haye,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit, 
full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  reyolu- 
tions :  these  are  begot  in  the  yentricle  of  memorj,  nourished  in  the  womb  of 
pia  mater\  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion :  But  the  gift  is 
good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 

*  Of  it  wanting  in  the  originals.  ^  i2aa^A«— reached. 

*  JAovtf  is  wanting  in  the  early  copies.    The  correction  was  made  by  Bowe. 

*  A  feci  tke  2s<<er— affect  alliteration. 

*  iVqe/Wis  the  reading  of  the  early  copies;  i^reiM^  that  of  the  second  fblia 
'  The  pedant  brings  in  the  Roman  nnmeral,  L,  as  the  sign  of  fifty. 

'  Talon  was  formerly  written  talent 

^  Pia  maier.    The  quarto  and  folio  have  prima  maUr,    The  words  are  correctly  given  in  the 
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[act  it. 


Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  joa ;  and  so  majr  mj  parishioners ;  for  their 

sons  are  well  tntor*d  bjr  you,  and  their  daoghters  profit  rerj  greatlj  under 

joo :  yon  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
HoL.  MshercU,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall  want  no  instraotion :  if 

their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  tliem :  But,  vir  $apU  qui  pauca 

loquitur.    A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquemktta  and  Gostabd. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person^'. 

HoL.  Master  person, — quasi  pers-on.    And  if  one  should  be  pierced,  which  is 

the  one  ? 
Cost.  Many,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is  likest  to  a  hogshead. 
Hoi..  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth ;  fire 

enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine :  *t  is  pretty ;  it  is  welL 
Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me  this  letter ;  it  was  given  me 

by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from  Don  Armatho;  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 
HoL.  Fauste^  precor  gslidd  quando  peem  omne  sub  unUfrd  Buminatt — and  so 
forth.    Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  '* !     I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth 
of  Venice : 

Vinsgia,  Vinsgia^ 

Chi  non  te  vede,  ei  non  te  prsgia^. 
Old  Mantuan!    old  Mantuan!     Who  understandeth  thee  not,  lOves  thee 
nets — Ut,  rs,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa\ — Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents? 
Or,  rather,  as  Horace  says  in  his — What,  my  soul,  verses? 
Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

HoL.  Let  me  hear  a  stafiP,  a  stanza,  a  verse ;  Lege,  domine. 
Nath. 

If  love  make  me  fonworD,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  I 
Ah,  never  &ith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow*d  ! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  1 11  faithful  prove ; 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bow*d. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend : 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ; 

(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire ;) 
Thy  eye  Jove*8  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder, 

Which,  not  to  auger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  oh,  pardon,  love,  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue"  I 

original  folio  edition  of  '  Twelfth  Night,*  Act  L,  Scene  5 :— **  One  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  pia- 
wiater," 

*  Lovet  thee  not  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

^  The  pedant  is  in  his  altitudes.    He  has  quoted  Latm  and  Italian;  and  in  his  self-satisfiiction 
he  tot-faSf  to  recreate  himself,  and  to  show  his  musical  skill. 

•  This  sonnet  was  printed,  with  some  variations,  in '  The  Passionate  Pflgrim,*  1599.  See '  Poems.' 
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HoL.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  accent :  let  me  supervise 
the  canzonet^  Here  are  onlj  nambers  ratified ;  bat,  for  the  elegancy, 
fusOity,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  cixret.  Oyidios  Naso  was  the  man : 
and  why,  indeed,  Naso;  bat  for  smelling  oat  the  odoriferoos  flowers  of  £uicy, 
the  jerks  of  inrention?  Imitari  is  nothing:  so  doth  the  hoond  his  master, 
the  ape  his  keeper,  the  tired  ^  horse  his  rider.  Bat,  damosella  virgin,  was 
this  directed  to  yoa? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  monsiear  Biron,  one  of  the  strange  qaeen*s  lords^ 

Hoi*.  I  will  orerglance  the  saperscript.  "  To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most 
beanteons  Lady  Bosaline.**  I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter, 
for  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing'  to  the  person  written  anto : 

^  Year  ladyship's  in  all  desired  employment,  Biboh.** 
Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  yotaries  with  the  king ;  and  here  he 
hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  qaeen*8,  whidi,  accidentally, 
or  by  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Trip  and  go,  my  sweet ;  deliyer 
this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king ;  it  may  concern  mach :  Stay  not 
thy  compliment;  I  forgive  thy  duly ;  adiea! 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me.---Sir,  Ot>d  save  year  life ! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl.  [EweurU  Cost,  and  Jaq. 

Nate.  Sir,  yoa  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  religiously ;  and,  as  a 
certain  &ther  saith 

HoL.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  &ther,  I  do  fear  coloarable  coloars.  But,  to  return 
to  the  Torses:  Did  they  please  you,  Sir  Nathaniel? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

HoTm  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  fieither's  of  a  certain  pupil  of  mine ;  where  if,  be- 
fore* repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my 
privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  aforesaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake 
your  ben  ventUo;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention :  I  beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too:  for  society  (saith  the  text)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL.  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infiillibly  concludes  it. 

Sir,  I  do  invite  you  too ;  you  shall  not  say  me  nay :  pauca  verba. 
Away ;  the  gendes  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recreation  ^. 

[Exeunt. 

*  In  the  early  editions  ^>  Naihanid  continnes  the  speech.    It  dearly  belongs  to  Bolqfemes. 
^  ygngrf— operisoned;  adoraed  Trith  tnqypings. 

*  Biron  was  one  of  the  kmj^t  lords;  hat  it  was  the  vocation  of  Jaqnenetta  to  blander. 
'  Wriimg.    The  original  copies  have  writtm    an  obvioos  enror. 

*  Brfom  is  the  reading  of  the  qoarto;  the  folio  has  being. 

'  We  print  these  lines,  wiiioh  Holofemes  addresses  to  Dall,  as  they  stand  in  the  originaL  They 
are  nndoabtedly  meant  for  verses;  and  yet  they  do  not  rh3rme.  What  form  of  pedantry  is  this? 
If  we  open  Sydney's  ^Arcadia,'  and  other  books  of  that  age,  we  shall  know  what  Shakspere  was 
laughing  at.  The  lines  are  Aea»metert,  and  all  the  better  for  being  very  bad.  They  are  as  good 
as  those  of  ^ney,  we  think:^ — 

"FairrockSygoodly  rivers,  sweet  woods,  when  shall  I  see  peace?    Peace. 
Peace  ?  what  bars  me  my  tongue  ?  who  is  it  that  comes  so  nigh  ?    I." 
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[act  IV. 


SCENE  III. — AnoHurpa/ri  of  ike  $a$M. 

Enter  Bibon  wUh  aptyper. 

Bntov.  The  king  he  is  hnatiiig  the  deer;  I  am  ooursing  myself:  they  have 
pitched  a  toil;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitdi;  pitch  that  defiles;  defllel  a  fool 
word.  Well,  Set  thee  down»  sorrow!  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so 
say  I,  and  I  the  fooL  Well  proved,  wit!  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad 
as  i^ax:  it  kiUs  sheep;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep:  Well  proved  again  o'  my 
side!  I  will  not  love:  if  I  do,  hang  me;  i'£uth,  I  will  not  O,  bat  her 
eye,— by  this  light,  bat  for  her  eye,  I  woold  not  love  her;  yes,  for  her  two 
eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  in  tiie  world  bat  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By 
heaven,  I  do  love :  and  it  hath  taoght  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy; 
and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  ha4li 
one  o'  my  sonnets  already :  the  down  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady 
hath  it:  sweet  down,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady!  By  the  world,  I  woold 
not  care  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in:  Here  comes  one  with  a  paper; 
Ood  give  him  grace  to  groan.  [G^  vp  into  a  tree\ 

Enter  the  Eino,  with  a  paper. 

Ejng.  Ah  me ! 

BmoN.  [Aeide.]  Shot  by  heaven !— Proceed,  sweet  Capid;  thoa  hast  thomp'd 

him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap : — In  faith,  secrets. — 
King.  [Beade.] 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  giyes  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smot* 

The  nig^t  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one-half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  fiuM  through  tears  of  mine  give  light : 

Thou  shin'st  in  eyery  tear  that  I  do  weep ; 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  cany  thee, 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe : 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  gloiy  through  my  grief  will  show : 
But  do  not  love  thyself ;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
0  queen  of  queens,  how  hx  dost  thou  excd ! 
No  thought  can  Udnk,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  telL— ^ 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefe?    1 11  drop  the  paper; 

Sweet  leaves  shade  folly.    Who  is  he  comes  here  ?  [Steps  aside. 


*  This  is  a  modem  direction.    The  original  has,  ' 
^  iftnot— the  old  preterite  of  tmote. 


He  iUmdi  amda.^ 
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.EnUrLoBQJiYiLiM,  wUk  apap^r. 

What^Longtvillel  and  reading!  listen,  ear. 
BiBON.  Now,  in  thj  likeness,  one  more  fool  appear  I  [Aiide. 

Long.  Ah  me  t  I  am  forsworn. 

BiBOH.  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  peijnre,  wearing  papers*.  [A»ids. 

Kino.  In  love,  I  hope :  Sweet  fellowship  in  shame  I  [Asids. 

BmoH.  One  dnmkard  loves  another  of  the  name.  [And$. 

LoHO.  Am  I  the  first  that  hare  been  peijnr^d  so  ? 
BnoN.  \AMids.'\  I  oonld  put  thee  in  comfort;  not  by  two,  that  I  know: 

Thou  mak'st  the  triumTiiy,  the  comer  cap  of  society, 

The  shi^  of  Lore's  Inborn  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stabbom  lines  lack  power  to  move : 

O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love  I 

These  numbers  will  I  tear  and  write  in  prose. 
BmoN.  [AMe.l  O,  rhymes  are  gaards*^  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose : 

Disfigure  not  his  dop^. 
LoNO.  This  same  shall  go. —  [H$  nodi  the  $atm$$. 

Did  not  the  heayenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

(*Qainf  t  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument) 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  hhe  peijury  t 

Yowfl  for  thee  broke  desenre  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but^  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddeo,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  Yow  was  earthly,  thou  a  hearenly  loTe ; 

Thy  grace  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  Tapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fsir  tun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Bxhal'st  this  Tapour  tow  ;  in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  &ult  of  mine^ 
If  by  me  broke.    What  fool  is  not  so  wise. 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise'? 

BiBOM.  [AHde,]  This  is  the  liTer  Toin,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out  o*  the  way. 


•  The  perjmf  the  pegiurer— when  ezpoted  on  the  pillory  wore  «  pspert  of  peijury."  We  have 
the  phnee  in  *  Letcester*!  Commonwealth.' 

»  Q^rd$    the  heme  or  boondariet  of  a  garment— generally  ornamented. 

*  Skp,  The  orighial,  9kop,  Tieok  prefers  sKcpf  bat  $kp  was  a  part  of  Cnpid'e  dreie:  ''A  Ger- 
man from  the  waiet  downward,  aU  tbpf,"  aays  Don  Pedro,  in  '  Hnoh  Ado  about  Nothing.'  A 
olotheeman  is  still  a  slop  seller.  Theobald  made  the  ohange.  Ifr.  OoUier  reads  «iUye,  upon  the 
anthority  of  "  the  MS.  oorrector  of  Lord  F.  Egerton's  oopy  of  the  foUo  of  1628." 

<  See  *  The  Passionate  PUgrim'  for  this  ucmneL 
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[act  it. 


Enter  Duxain,  wUh  a  paper.   - 

LoNO.  Bj  whom  shall  I  send  this?— Gompanj I  stay.  [Stepping  ande. 

BiBOH.  [Aside.]  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant  plaj : 

Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sl^, 

And  wretched  foob*  secrets  heedfullj  o*er-eje. 

More  sacks  to  the  mill !  O  heavens,  I  hare  my  wish ; 

Domain  transformed :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 
Duic.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 

BntOH.  O  most  prolane  cozcomh  t  [Aeide. 

Dux.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

BiBOK.  By  earth,  she  is  not;  corporal ^  there  yon  ^e.  [Aside. 

Dux.  Her  amber  hairs  for  fbnl  have  amber  coted^ 

BiRON.  An  aBkber*colonr*d  raven  was  well  noted.  [Aside. 

Dux.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
BiBON.  Stoop,  I  say  ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [Aside. 

Dux.  As  fair  as  day. 

BiBOH.  Ay,  as  some  days ;  but  then  no  sun  must  shine.  [Aside. 

Dux.  O  that  I  had  my  wish  I 

LoNO.  And  I  had  mine !  [Aside. 

EiKO.  And  I  mine  too,  good  k>rdt  [Aside. 

BiBON.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine  I  Is  not  that  a  good  word?  [Aside. 

Dux.  I  would  forget  her;  but  a  fever  she 

Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember*d  be. 
Bjbon.  a  fever  in  your  blood  I  why,  then  incision 

Would  let  her  out  in  saacers :  Sweet  misprision  I  [Aside. 

Dux.  Once  more  1 11  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 

BiBON,  Once  more  1 11  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit.  [Aside. 

Dux. 

On  a  day,  (alack  the  day !} 
Love^  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  imseen,  *gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wi8h*d  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he^  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  I 


*  She  is  not;  oarporaL  The  receiTed  reading  is  *'She  is  bat  oorporaL"  Ours  is  the  ancient 
roadiog;  and  Donee  repadiatee  the  modem  change.  Biron  calls  Domain  corporal,  as  he  had 
formerly  named  himself  (Act  III.)  *<  corporal  of  hU  fleld,"— of  Cnpid's  field. 

^  Coted^-qaoted. 
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Bat  alftck,  mj  hand  ii  fworoy 
Ne*er  to  pluck  thee  firom  thj  thorn : 
Yowy  alack,  for  jouth  unmeet ; 
Youth  80  iq>t  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  nn  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  : 
Thou  for  whom*  Joto  would  swear 
Juno  hut  an  Ethiope  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Joye, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  lore**. 


This  will  I  send ;  and  something  else  more  plain. 

That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain. 

O,  would  the  King,  Biion,  and  Longaville, 

Were  loyers  too !  HI*  to  example  ill, 

Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note ; 

For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 
LoNO.  Dumain  [advanemg],  thy  love  is  Ubii  from  charity. 

That  in  loTe*s  grief  desir'st  society : 

You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know. 

To  be  overheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 
King.  Come,  sir  [ttdwincing],  you  blush ;  as  his  your  case  is  such ; 

You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 

You  do  not  lore  Maria ;  Longaville 

Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile ; 

Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 

His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 

I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 

And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush. 

I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  fashion ; 

Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 

Ah  me  I  says  one ;  O  Jove !  the  other  cries ; 

One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 

You  would  for  paradise  break  £uth  and  troth ;  [To  Long. 

And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath.  [To  Dumain. 

What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 

Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear? 

How  will  he  scorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  I 

How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 

For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 

I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 


*  Pope  introduced  «9*m— other  editors  «m»— neither  of  which  is  the  retding  of  the  offigiDslii  or 
required  by  the  rhythm,  lialone,  in  a  note  on  the  ume  line  in  '  The  Pstsionste  Pilgrim,'  says, 
"  moear  is  here  used  as  a  dissyllable  I"  This  exquisite  oansonet  is  also  given,  with  vtiistions,  in 
'The  Passkmste  Pilgrim.' 
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BiBON.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypoorisy.— 
Ah,  good  mj  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me : 
Good  heart,  what  grace  haiBt  thou,  thna  to  reproye 
These  worms  for  loring,  that  art  most  in  love? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears : 
TouU  not  he  peqor'd,  't  is  a  hatefdl  thing; 
Tosh,  none  hat  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd?  nay,  are  yon  not. 
All  three  of  yon,  to  be  thos  much  o'ershot? 
Ton  foond  his  mote;  the  king  your  mote*  did  see ; 
Bat  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

0,  what  a  scene  of  foolexy  have  I  seen. 

Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat. 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat  t 

To  see  great  Hercoles  whipping  a  gig, 

And  profound  Solomon  toning  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  posh-pin  with  the  boys. 

And  critic  Timon  laogh  at  idle  toys ! 

Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Domain  ? 

And,  gentle  LongariUe,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 

And  where  my  liege's  ?  all  aboot  the  breast : — 

A  candle,  ho ! 
Ejmo.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest 

Are  we  betray'd  thos  to  thy  over-view  ? 
BiBOv.  Not  yoo  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  yoa : 

1,  that  am  honest ;  I  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray*d,  by  keeping  company 

With  men  like  men  ^  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  yoo  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 
Or  groan  for  Joan<^?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 


[Descends  from  the  tr$$. 


•  Mote,    The  quarto  and  folio  have  oaoh  the  fynonTiiioiu  word  moth. 

^  Mm  Uko  men.  So  the  old  oopiee.  The  modem  reading  is  moon^Oe  flnen^-^Warbarton  would 
read  p<m64ike  mm.  Biron  appears  to  us  to  say— I  keep  company  with  men  alike  in  inconstancy— 
men  like  men— men  having  the  general  inconstancy  of  humanity.  The  epithet  itrtmffe  was  added 
in  the  seoond  fdio.    The  first  folio  has— 

M  With  men,  like  men  of  Inconstancy.' 
Tieok  SDggests  tuck  instead  of  strange. 

•  As  if  to  prevent  any  donbt  of  this  being  the  correct  word,  the  folio  has 

"  Or  grone  for  /oofM." 
Not  /one,  as  in  other  passages.  Biron  has  made  the  rhyme  before— (end  of  Act  XXL).  Ifr.  CcUier 
gives  the  text,  **  groan  for  lone.**  One  qnarto  copy,  he  says,  has /one;  another,  (of  the  same  date,) 
Love,  and  he  adds  "the  correction  must  have  been  made  while  the  sheet  was  passing  through  the 
press."  Bat  who  can  teU  which  reading  was  the  "oorrsotiM"  and  which  the  ^'miqnint,"  asks  Ifr. 
Barron  Field. 
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Inpromng^xne?    When  shall  yoa  hear  that  I 

Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  bee,  an  eye, 

A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 

A  leg,  a  limb? — 
Kino.  Soft;  Whither  away  so  &st? 

A  tme  man,  or  a  thiet  that  gallops  so  ? 
BiBOH.  I  post  from  loTO ;  good  loyer,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaqusnetti  a$id  Cosiabd. 

Jaq.  Gk>d  bless  the  king! 

Emo.  What  present  hast  thou  there? 

OosT.  Some  certun  treason. 

Emo.  What  makes  treason  here? 

OosT.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

Emo.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

The  treason,  and  yon,  go  in  peace  away  together. 
Jaq.  I  beseech  yonr  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read; 

Oar  parson  misdoubts  it;  it  was  treason,  he  said. 
EiNG.  Biron,  read  it  over.  [Oimng  him  the  letter. 

Where  hadst  thoa  it? 
Jaq.  Of  Oostard. 
EiNG.  Where  hadst  then  it? 
Cost.  Of  Don  Adramadio,  Don  Adramadio. 
EniG.  How  now!  what  i3  in  yoa?  why  dost  thoa  tear  it  ? 
BiBOv.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy;  year  grace  needs  not  fear  it 
LoHG.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore  let 's  hear  it. 
Dux.  It  IB  Biron*s  writing,  and  here  is  his  name.  [Picke  up  the  pieces. 

BiBON.  Ah,  yoa  whoreson  loggerhead  [to  Goszabd],  yoa  were  bom  to  do  me 
shame. — 

Ooilty,  my  lord,  gailly ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
EiNG.  What? 
BiBON.  That  yoa  three  fools  lack*d  me  fool  to  make  np  the  mess; 

He,  he,  and  yoa ;  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I  ^ 

Are  pick-punes  in  love,  and  we  deserre  to  die. 

O,  dismiss  this  aadience,  and  I  shall  tell  yoa  more. 
DuK.  Now  the  namber  is  eyen. 
BiBON.  Trae,  trae ;  we  are  four : — 

Will  these  tordes  be  gone? 

*  /Viifnn^---preeiii]ig$--triximiiDg  himself  np  as  a  blid  trims  his  feathers. 

^  The  qtuurto  reads, 

"  He,  he,  and  yon,  my  liege,  and  L" 
The  foUo  has  the  line  as  we  print  it    The  yarioram  editors  follow  the  quarto,  not  seeing  the 
adroitness  of  the  change  in  the  folio.    Biron,  by  this  reading,  couples  two  delinyients  with  the 
king;  and  agafai  oonples  the  king  with  himseUl 
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KiMo.  Henoe,  sin;  awaj. 

Co8T.  Walk  aaide  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay.  lEweunt  Goer,  and  Jaq. 
BiBOM.  Sweet  lorde,  8weet  lovers,  O  let  us  emhiaoe! 
As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  Uood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven*  show  his  face ; 

Tonng  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree: 
We  cannot  cross  the  caose  why  we  are  bom; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  most  we  be  forsworn. 
EiKO.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of  thine? 
BiBON.  Did  they,  quoth  you?    Who  sees  the  heavenly  Bosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde^, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  goigeous  east. 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head;  and,  strucken  blind, 
Csses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  migesty? 
Ksxa.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd  thee  now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon; 
She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light 
BiBON.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron : 
O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions,  the  cull*d  sovereignty 
Do  meet  as  at  a  fisdr,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity ; 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 
Fie,  painted  rhetoric!  O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller*s  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise :  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 
Might  shake  o£f  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beau^  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  cratch  the  cradle's  influu^. 
O,  't  is  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine! 
Edto.  By  heaven  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
BiBON.  Is  ebony  like  her?    0  wood^  divine! 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
0,  who  can  give  an  oath?  where  is  a  book? 

That  I  may  swear,  beauty  doth  beauty  lack. 
If  that  she  leam  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 
No  &ce  is  Mr,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 


'  The  folio  hat  "hMyemMU." 
^  The  old  oopies,  word, 
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EiNe.  O  paradox !  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell. 

The  hoe  of  dongeona,  and  the  scowl*  of  night; 

And  beaaty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  welL 
BiBON.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light 

O,  if  in  black  mj  ladj's  brows  be  deck*d. 
It  mooms,  that  painting,  and  osoiping  hair, 

Shoold  ravish  doters  with  a  fidse  aspect; 
And  therefore  ia  she  bom  to  make  black  fidr. 

Her  fgivoar  toms  the  fiuhlon  of  the  dajs; 
For  native  blood  is  coonted  painting  now ; 

And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dux.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimnej-sweepers  black. 
LoNO.  And,  since  her  time,  are  colliers  counted  bright 
Ema.  And  Ethbps  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 
Dux.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light 
BntoN.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain. 

For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash*d  awaj. 
EiN0.  T  were  good,  yours  did ;  for,  sir,  to  teU  you  plain, 

1 11  find  a  fiEurer  fece  not  wash'd  to-day. 
BntOM.  1 11  prove  her  £Edr,  or  talk  to  doomsday  here. 
Eixo.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 
Dux.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 
Long.  Look,  here  *s  thy  love:  my  foot  and  her  £bum  see. 
BmoN.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes. 

Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread  I 
Dux.  O  vile !  then  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 

The  street  should  see  as  she  walked  over  head. 
Ema.  But  what  of  this?  Are  we  not  all  in  love? 
BiBOV.  O,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  forBwom. 
Emo.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron,  now  prove 

Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 
Dux.  Ay,  marry,  there;  —some  flattery  for  this  evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed; 

Some  tricks,  some  quillets'^,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 


[Showing  hU  $hoe. 


*  The  origiiial  copies  have  school  qf  mght  This  reading  is  supported  by  Tieck,  upon  the  con- 
struction that  " black **  is  ''the  hue  of  dungeons  and  ^  the  school  of  night"— «dloo/  giving  the 
notion  of  something  dark,  wearisome,  and  comfortless.  Scowl-^yrhkih  is  Theobald's  correction— is 
not  happy;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  original  reading  is  corrupt;  and  we  do  not  approve 
of  Tieok's  oonstructi(m.  We  have  ''the  had^e  of  heU,**— "  the  hue  of  dungeons,"— and  we  want 
some  oorresponding  association  with  "  nigliL"  Theobald  guessed  stole  (robe)— which  we  believe 
is  the  right  word.    Xr.  Dyoe  inclines  to  sot2,  giving  a  passage  ihun  Chapman  :— 

*^thesoUof  mghi 
Sticks  stiU  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air." 

^  Q^SXUt  and  quodUbei  each  signify  a  fidlacious  subtilty — ^what  you  please— an  argument  without 
foundation.    Xflton  says  "  let  not  human  quUkU  keep  back  divine  authority." 
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Dux.  Some  salye  for  peiJTuy. 

BiBON.  O,  't  is  more  than  need  !^ 

Have  at  yon  then*  aflfootion's  men  at  arms : 
Consider,  what  yon  first  did  swear  unto ; — 
To  &8t,-^to  stady, — and  to  see  no  woman  :— 
Flat  treason  against  the  kingly  state  of  yonth. 
Say,  can  you  &st?  your  stomachs  are  too  young; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  Tow*d  to  study,  loids. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 
Can  you  still  dreiam,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  ezoeUence, 
Without  the  beauty  <A  a  woman's  &ce? 
From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  dmre : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes, 
Fh)m  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  uniyersal  plodding  prisons*  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  trayeller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
Ton  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes; 
And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow: 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  worid. 
Teaches  such  bcMiuty  as  a  woman's  eye? 
Learning  is  but  an  acyunct  to  ourself. 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes* 
With  ourselves, — 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords ; 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you^. 
In  leaden  contemplaticm,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain ; 
And  therefore  finding  barren  practisers. 
Scarce  show  a  hanrest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyed. 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 

*  ISitcm.    The  original  copies  htvtpoimmi. 
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Oourses  as  swift  as  thought  in  eyeiy  power ; 

And  giyes  to  eraiy  power  a  double  power, 

AboTO  their  fonctions  and  their  offioes. 

It  adds  a  predons  seeing  to  the  eje; 

A  loTor's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  : 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 

When  the  sospidoiis  head  oi  theft  is  stopp'd : 

LoTo's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Loye's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste : 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  ' 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Heeperides  ? 

Subtle  as  sphynx;  as  sweet,  aod  muidcal, 

As  bri^t  Apollo*s  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 

And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony*. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  Love*s  sighs. 

0,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  hnmili^. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  sparkle  still  the  ri^t  Promethean  fire; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 

Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent: 

Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear ; 

Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 

Or  for  love's^sake;  a  word  that  loves  all  men ; 

Or  for  men's  sake,  tiie  authors  of  these  women ; 

Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men.; 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  oursdves* 

Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths : 

It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn: 

For  charity  itsdf  fulfils  the  law ; 

And  who  can  sever  love  firom  charity? 
Euro.  Saint  Oupid,  then !  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field  I 
BmoK.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them,  lords; 

Pell-mell,  down  with  them  I  but  be  first  advis'd. 

In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 
LoNO.  Now  to  plain-dealing;  lay  these  glozes  by; 

Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France? 

*  This  fine  panage  hat  been  mightily  obeonred  by  the  oonunentators.  The  metning  ajypears  to 
ni  ao  clear  amidst  the  blaze  of  poetical  beauty,  that  an  explanation  is  scarcely  wanted.*— When 
love  speaks,  the  responsire  harmony  of  the  Toice  of  aU  the  gods  makes  hearen  drowsy. 
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KiNa.  And  ma  them  too :  therefore  let  us  devise 
Some  entertaimnent  for  them  in  their  tents. 

BiBON.  First,  from  the  park  let  ns  conduct  them  thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  eveiy  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  ffdr  mistress:  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape ; 
For  rerels,  dances,  masks,  and  m^rty  hours,.  . 
Forerun  £ur  Love,  strewing  her  waj  with  flowers. 

Emo.  Away,  away !  no  tone  shall  he  omitted, 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

BiBON.  AUotuI  AUom! — Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  na  com ; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 
light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 
If  so»  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 
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ACT  V. 

SOENE  1.—Anoth0r  part  of  the  $am$. 

Enter  Holofsbmes,  Sir  Nathaiobl,  and  Duix. 

HoL.  8aH$  quod  iufficU* 

Nats.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir :  your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and 
sententious;  pleasant  tnthont  scurrility,  witty  without  affection*,  audacious 
without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.  I 
did  oonyerse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of  the  king*s»  who  is 
intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

BoL.  Novi  hominem  tanquam  U :  His  humour  is  lof^,  his  discourse  peremptory, 
his  tongue  filed^,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  miyestical,  and  his  general 

*  Ajfecttonr-tiffecttJdaxi. 

^  jPiZed— polished.    Old  Skelton  givea  us  the  word  in  the  preoiie  meaning  in  which  Shakipere 
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behayioor  Tain,  ridiedoiis,  and  thra8onioal^  He  is  too  picked^»  too  apmce, 
too  affected,  too  odd,  aa  it  weie,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it 

NiXH.  A  moat  aingolar  and  dioioe  epithet  [Takei  out  kU  tahls-hook. 

HoL.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verboaity  finer  than  the  ati^le  of  his 
argument  I  abhor  snbh  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insodable  and  point- 
devise*  companions ;  such  rackers  of  orthographj,  as  to  speak,  dont,  fine, 
when  he  should  say,  doubt ;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce  debt ; — d,  e,  b,  t ; 
not  d,  e,  t: — he  depeth  a  calf;  canf ;  halt  hanf ;  neighbour,  voeatur,  nebour; 
neij^  abbreriated,  ne :  This  is  abhominable,  (which  he  wonld  call  abomin- 
able,) it  insinnateth  me  of  insanie';  N$  intdUgii^  daminef  to  make  frantic, 
lunatic 

Naxh.  LoMi  Dso^  h<ms  inMigo, 

HoL.  Bonet hoM,  for  htni:  Prisdan  a  little  scratched;  'twill  serre. 

EnUr  Abmado,  Moth,  and  Cosiabd. 

Naxh.  Vidsins  qtiuvmtUf 

HoL.  Video  tt  gaudeo.  . 

Abm.  Ohirral  [To  Moth. 

HoL.  Quars  Ohirra,  apt  sirrah? 

Abm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encounter'd. 

HoL.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  haye  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

[To  GoBTABD  adds, 

OotT.  O,  they  haye  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words  t  I  marvel,  thy 
master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head 
uahorufnJUabiUtudinikaibuM^:  thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.  Peace!  the  peal  begins. 

Abm.  Monsieur  [to  Hol.],  are  you  not  letter'd? 

Moth.  Tea,  yes;  he  teadies  hoys  the  horn-book; — 

What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  a  horn  on  his  head? 

HoL.  Ba,  pumtia,  with  a  horn  added. 

bare  met  it:— 

**  But  tlMj  their  UmgamJtU, 
And  make  a  pteteannte  itjle." 
.     •  TTbtMoirfpal— from  Thrteo,  the  boasting  edldier  of  Terenoe.    Fuller,  in  his  *  Worthies,'  qieaks 
of  one  as ."  a  thrasonieal  pnfl;  and  emtdem  of  mock  yakmr."    Ftamer  asserts  that  the  imrd  was 
'  intiodooed  in  oar  kognage  before  Shtkspere^s  time,  bat  he  ftimishes  no  proof  of  this. 

^  /^Mfced— trimmed.  Faioonbridge  deeoribes  **  Hjptdbei  man  of -eoantries."  See  note  on/ Sing 
Jolm,'AetL 

*  P&kttdtnm  nice  to'exoess,  and  sometfanes,  adrertiiaOj,  fbr  ezaetlj,  with  the  otmost  nioelj. 
CHflbtd  thinks  this  most  ha^e  been  a  mathematioal  phrase.  Other  ezanqilee  of  its  ose  are  fbond 
in  Shtk^Mc^-Huid  in  Holinshed,  Drsyton,  end  Ben  Jonson.  The  phrase,  Douoe  says,  **  has  been 
soppUed  from  the  labours  of  the  needled  Poinci  in  the  French  langoage  denotes  a  stitch^' dMi^ 
an7fhinghiTented,diqK)sed,  or  arranged.  PomtdmM  was  tiiereftue  a  pertioolar  sort  cif  patterned 
kee  wocked  with  the  needle;  and  the  term  jWMt-laee  is  still  flaniliar  to  eveiy  female."  It  is  in- 
oonect  to  write  poiirt  4b  mott  as  is  nsaally  done. 

f  The  earij  cc^ies  have  kifimies  for  wfakh  Theobald  gave  as  mmmm. 
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Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sbeep,  with  a  hom. — You  hear  hia  learning. 

HoL.  Qtfit,  ^,  thon  oonaonant? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  Towek,  if  yon  repeat  them;  or  the  fifth,  if  I**. 

HoL.  I  irill  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i — 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  oonolodes  it;  o,  a. 

Abm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Meditemnenm,  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick 
renew  of  wit^:  snip,  snap,  quick,  and  home;  it  rqoioeth  my  intellect: 
true  wit. 

Moth.  Offer*d  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  u  wit-old. 

HoL.  What  is  the  figure?  what  is  the  figure? 

Motel  Horns. 

HoL.  Thon  disputest  like  an  in&nt:  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  hom  to  make  one,  and  I  will  whip  about  your  in£uny 
eircim  evred :  A  gig  of  a  cuckold's  hom  t 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in*  the  world,  thou  shouldst  hare  it  to  hnj 
ginjgerbread :  hold,  there  is  the  rery  remuneration  I  had  of  thy  master, 
thou  hal^nny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  0,  an  the 
heavens  were  so  pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard!  what  a  joyful 
fiither  wouldst  thou  make  me!  Oo  to;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  the 
fingers'  ends,  as  they  say. 

HoL.  O,  I  smell  fidse  Latin  ;  dunghill  for  ungurnn. 

Abm.  Arts-man,  pnEontbtda;  we  will  be  singled  from  the  barbarous.  Do  you 
not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

HoL.  Or,  mom,  the  hill. 

Abm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountain. 

HoL.  I  do,  sans  questbn. 

Abm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection,  to  congratulate  the 
princess  at  her  parilion,  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day;  which  the  mde 
multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

HoL.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is  liable,  congment,  and 
measurable  for  the  afternoon :  the  word  is  well  cull'd,  chose ;  sweet  and 
apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Akm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman;  and  my  fiuniliar,  I  do  assure  you, 
▼ery  good  friend: — For  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass: — I  do 
beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy* : — I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head : 
—And  among  other  importunate  and  most  serious  designs, — and  of  great 
import  indeed,  too ;— but  let  that  pass :— for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please 
his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder;  and  with 
his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with  my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio :  but, 

•  Bewiember  tkjf  eouriety.  Theobald  is  of  oj^ion  that  th«  ptMtge  should  read— remember  not 
thy  courtesy,— that  is,  do  not  take  thy  hat  off.  Jackson  thinks  it  should  be,  remember  wty  courtesy. 
It  I4)pears  tons  that  the  text  is  right;  and  that  its  oonstmction  is— (br  what  is  confidential  between 
ns,  let  it  pass— notice  it  not— I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy  conrte^— remember  thy  obligation 
to  silence  as  a  gentleman.  Holoflmies  then  bows:  upon  which  Armado  says,  I  beseech  thee,  ap- 
parel thy  head;  and  then  goes  on  with  his  confidential  oonmmnications,  which  he  finishes  by  say- 
ing—Sweet heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy. 
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8weet  heart»  let  that  pass.  B j  the  world,  I  recoant  no  ftble ;  8ome  certain 
special  honoiuB  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a  soldier,  a 
man  of  tniyel,  that  hath  seen  the  world:  hat  let  that  pass. — ^The  very  all  of 
all  is, — but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecj,--that  the  king  would  have 
me  present  the  princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delightfal  ostentation,  or 
show,  or  pageant,  or  antic,  or  fire-woik.  Now,  understanding  that  the  carate 
and  jour  sweet  self  are  good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of 
mirth,  as  it  were,  I  haye  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  craye  your 
assistance. 

HoL.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine  worthies.— Sir  Nathaniel,  as 
concerning  some  entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this 
day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance, — ^the  king%  command,  and  this  most 
gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman, — before  the  princess ;  I  say,  none 
so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  worthies. 

Naxh.  Where  wfll  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to  present  them  ? 

HoL.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gentleman,  Judas  Maccab«us; 
this  swain,  because  of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the  Great; 
the  page,  Hercules. 

Abm.  Pardon,  sir,  error:  he  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  worthy's  thumb: 
he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  his  club. 

HoL.  Shall  I  have  audience?  he  shall  present  Hercules  in  minority:  his  mtUr 
and  $xU  shall  be  strangling  a  snake;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for  that 
purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device  1  so,  if  any  of  the  audience  hiss,  you  may  cry. 
Well  done,  Hercules!  now  thou  crushest  the  snake!  that  is  the  way  to 
make  an  offence  gracious ;  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it 

Ask.  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies  ? — 

HoL.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman ! 

Abm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing? 

HoL.  We  attend. 

Abm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fiedge*  not,  an  antic.    I  beseech  you,  follow. 

HoL.  Via^  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

HoL.  AUaru!  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  1 11  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ;  or  I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the 
worthies,  and  let  them  dance  the  hay. 

HoL.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport,  away.  [Exeunt. 

*  Fadge,    This  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  feg-im— to  join  together,  and  thence,  to  fit,  to  . 
agree.    Somner  gives  this  derivation,  and  explains  that  things  wiU  not  fadgt  when  they  cannot  be 
broDght  together,  so  as  to  serve  to  that  end  whereto  they  are  designed.    In  Wamer^s  '  AlUon's 
England '  we  have  this  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Bichardson's  valuable  Dictionary  ^— 
"  It  hath  been  when  as  hearty  love 
Did  treat  and  tie  the  knot, 
Thou^  now,  if  gold  but  la(^  in  grains, 
The  wedding  &dgeth  not" 
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SCENE  IL— Another  part  of  th$ 


B^of  Of  Priiioe**t  TaiMon. 


Enter  ik$  Pbotcsss,  Kathabihx,  Rosaldib,  and  Mabdl 

Pbdi.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  he  rich  ere  we  depart, 

If  Curings  oome  thos  plendiullj  in : 

A  lad^  wall*d  ahoat  with  diamonds ! 

Look  jon,  what  I  haye  firom  the  loTing  Idng. 
Bos.  Madame,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that? 
Pbin.  Nothing  hut  this?  yes,  as  much  Ioto  in  ihjme. 

As  would  he  cramm*d  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Writ  on  hoth  sides  of  the  leat  margent  and  all ; 

That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Gupid*s  name. 
Bos.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax*; 

For  he  hath  heen  fire  thousand  years  a  hoy. 
Kath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  g^ows  too. 
Bos.  You  11  ne*er  he  friends  with  him ;  he^  kiird  your  sister. 
EiLTH.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heayy ; 

And  so  she  died :  had  she  heen  light,  like  you. 

Of  such  a  meny,  nimhle,  stirring  spirit. 

She  mi^t  have  heen  a  grandam  ere  she  died : 

And  so  may  you ;  for  a  light  heart  liyes  long. 
Bos.  What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse^  of  this  light  word? 
Kath.  a  light  condition  in  a  heauty  daric 
Bos.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out. 
EiLTH.  You  11  mar  the  light,  hy  tddng  it  in  snuff; 

Therefore,  1 11  darkly  end  the  argument. 
Bos.  Look,  what  you  do ;  you  do  it  still  i*  the  dark. 
Kath.  So  do  not  you;  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 
Bos.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you;  and  therefore  light 
Eath.  You  weigh  me  not, — O,  that*8  you  care  not  for  me. 
Bos.  Great  reason ;  for.  Past  care  is  still  past  cure. 
Pbin.  Well  handled  hoth ;  a  set  of  wit<^  well  play*d. 

But,  Bosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 

Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it? 
Bos.  I  would,  you  knew : 

An  if  my  fiice  were  hut  as  fisdr  as  yours. 

My  favour  were  as  great;  he  witness  this. 

Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron : 

The  numhers  true ;  and,  were  the  numbering  too, 

I  were  the  fidrest  goddess  on  the  ground : 

•  To  iPoaH-to  grow;  at  w«  laj,  the  moon  wazeth.    The  $eal  and  the  wax  form  a  pan  too  good 
to  be  called  pardonable. 

^  Ee.    The  folio  has  the  more  comic  a. 

•  Mamte.    So  *  Hamlet,' Act  m.,  Scene  4,  **  caU  yon  hit  i 
*Setqfwii,    Set  is  a  term  nied  at  tennis. 
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I  am  oompfir*d  to  twenty  thopsand  fidrs. 

0,  he  bath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter ! 
Pbiv.  Anjihinglike? 

Bos.  Moch,  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 
Prim.  Beaateons  as  ink ;  a  good  oondlasiim. 
Eath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  oopj-book. 
Bos.  'Ware  pencils !  How?  let  me  not  die  joar  debtor, 

Mj  red  dominical,  mj  golden  letter* : 

O  that  yonr  fiice  were  not  so  full  of  0*s**  1 
Pbik.  a  pox  of  that  jest!  and  beshrew  all  shiowsl 

Bat,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  yon  firom  fair  Dunudn  ? 
Eath.  Madam,  this  glore. 

Pbih.  Did  he  not  send  jou  twain? 

EIath.  Tes,  madam ;  and  moreover. 

Some  thousand  yerses  of  a  &ithfiil  lover ; 

A  huge  translation  of  hjpocrisy. 

Vilely  oompil*d,  profoond  simplicity. 
Mab.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Longanlle ; 

The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 
Pbin.  I  think  no  less :  Dost  then  not«  wish  in  heart, 

The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short? 
Mab.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never  part. 
Pbik.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 
Bos.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 

That  same  Biron  1 11  torture  ere  I  go. 

O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  I 

How  I  would  make  him  &wn,  and  beg,  and  seek; 

And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times. 

And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes ; 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests^^ ; 

And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 

So  portent-like*  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 

That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 
Pbin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch*d. 

As  wit  tum*d  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatched, 


■  BoMline,  it  nippean,  was  a  bnmette;  Katharine  fhir,  perhapa  red-haired,  marked  with  small- 
pox. Tieck  says  that,  in  the  early  aljdiabeU  for  children,  A  was  printed  in  red,  B,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  alj^iabet,  in  black;  and  thns  the  ladies  jest  upon  their  complexions. 

^  Bosaline  twits  Katharine  that  her  fkoe  is  marked  with  the  smaB-pox;  nci$o\B  omitted  in  the 
folio.    The  answer,  which  we  now  give  to  Katharine,  is  spckea  by  the  Princess,  in  the  <HriginaL 

'  iVb(,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  is  inserted  in  the  second. 

*  Behutt,  The  quarto  and  first  f<dio  read  devise.  The  correction,  which  ii  necessary  for  the 
rhyme,  was  made  in  the  second  folia 

*  Portent-Whe,  The  old  copies  read  **  perUnnt-Uke."  Have  we  got  the  right  word?  War- 
barton  explains  iM>rf0a(-l»Jbe  by  a  paraphrase—**  I  would  be  his  ikte,  or  destiny,  and,  like  a  portent, 
hang  over  and  inflnenoe  his  fortunes." 
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Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 

And  wit's  own  graoe  t6  grace  a  learned  fool. 
Bos.  The  Mood  of  jonth  boms  not  with  soch  excess, 

As  graTitjr's  rsfolt  to  wantonness*. 
Mab.  FoUj  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 

As  fooleiy  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 

Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply. 

To  proTO,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

EnUr  BoTXT. 

Pbin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  fitce. 

BoTXT.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  laaghter !  Where  *8  her  grace? 

Pun.  Thy  news,  Boyet? 

BoTXT.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare  1 — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encoonters  mounted  are 

Against  yoor  peace :  Lore  doth  approach  disgois'd. 

Armed  in  arguments ;  you  11  be  surprised : 

Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  deface ; 

Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowds,  and  fly  hence. 
Prim.  Saint  Dennis  to  Saint  Oupid !  What  are  they. 

That  charge  their  breath  against  us?  say,  scout,  say. 
BoTBT.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 

I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour; 

When,  lo  I  to  interrupt  my  purposed  rest. 

Toward  that  shade  I  mi^t  behold  address'd 

The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 

And  orerheard  what  you  shall  oyerhear ; 

That,  by  and  by,  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 

Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knayish  page, 

That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage: 

Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 

"Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear:" 

And  erer  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt, 

Presence  miyestical  would  put  him  out ; 

"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  '*  an  angel  shalt  thou  see ; 

Tet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 

The  boy  replied,  "An  angel  is  not  evil ; 

I  should  haye  fear*d  her  had  she  been  a  deyil." 

With  that  all  laughed,  and  clapp*d  him  on  the  shoulder; 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 

One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus ;  and  fleered,  and  swore, 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 

*  This  WBB  a  correotion  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  instead  of  wanUm*»  he. 
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Another  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 
Cried,'*  Via!  we  will  do  *t,  come  what  wiU  oome :" 
The  third  he  oaper'd,  end  cried,  **  AU  goes  well;** 
The  foarth  tom'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  Ml. 
"Vnth  that,  they  all  did  tomble  on  the  gmond. 
With  snch  a  zealooB  langhter,  so  profoond. 
That  in  this  spleen  ridicnloiis  appears 
To  check  their  £>llj,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Pbin.  Bat  what,  but  what,  come  thej  to  Tisit  ns? 

BoTXT.  They  do,  thej  do;  and  are  a^^Mirel'd  thos,— 
Like  Mascovites,  or  Bossians*^,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance : 
And  ereiy  one  his  loTe4(sat  will  adranee 
Unto  his  scTeral  mistress;  whioh  th^ U^know 
Bj  CftYOurs  sereral,  which  they  did  bestow. 

Pbdc.  And  will  they  so?  the  gallants  shall  be  task'd  :— 
For,  ladies,  we  will  eyery  one  be  masVd ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  faaye  the  grace. 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  &oe. 
Hold,  Bosaline,  this  &TOur  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear; 
Hold,  take  thou  (Lis,  my  sweet,  and  giye  me  thine ; 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  fi>r  Bosaline. — 
And  change  your  CetTOurs  too ;  so  shall  your  Iotcs 
Woo  contrary,  deceiT*d  by  these  removes. 

Bos.  Gome  on  then ;  wear  the  Cftvours  most  in  sight 

Katbl.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  is  your  intent? 

Pbin.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  oolj  my  intent 
Their  scTeral  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loTCs  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  yisages  display'd,  to  talk  and  greet 

Bos.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to  't? 

Pbin.  No  ;  to  the  death  we  will  not  moye  a  foot: 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace : 
But,  while  't  is  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  iice. 

BoTRT.  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart*. 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part 


■  The  folio  has  **heqpei^9  heart"— a  typognphicil  error,  produced  prohftblj  hy  an  accidental 
transposition  of  the  letters.  The  expression ''l^ff  the  speaker's  heart "  remindant  of  the  homdj 
pathos  of  Dame  Qoickly,  with  reference  to  Falstaff,"  The  king  has  kiUedhb  heart."  CHenryV.,' 
Aot  n,  Soene  1.) 
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Pbik.  Therefore  I  do  it;  and*  I  make  no  doubt, 

The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 

There  'e  no  snbh  sport  as  sport  bj  sport  o'ertfarown ; 

To  make  theirs  oars,  and  oais  none  bat  oar  own : 

So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 

And  they,  weU  mock'd,  depart  awaj  with  ahame.       [Trump$t$  $<nmd  wkkin. 
BoixT.  The  trampet  sonnds;  be  mask'd,  the  maskers  come.    [7%#  ladie$  mask. 

EnUr  ihs  Enro,  BmoN,  Lokoavuxb,  and  Duxmr,  m  Btutian  habiu,  mnd 
Moth,  Masidans,  and  Attendants. 


Moth.  "All  hail  the  richest beanties  on  the  earth!** 

BntoN*.  Beanties  no  richer  than  rich  taffiita.  [Aside. 

Moth.  "A  holj  parcel  of  the  fiEurest  dames,  [2^  ladisi  turn  ihdr  hacks  to  him. 

That  erer  tom*d  their  " — backs—"  to  mortal  Tiews !  *' 
BntoN.  "  Their  eyes,"  rillain,  "  their  eyes  I  ** 
Moth.  "  That  oyer  tam*d  their  eyes  to  mortal.yiews ! 

Oaf— 
BoTXT.  True;  ou<,  indeed. 
Moth.  "  Oat  of  your  favoara,  heayenly  spirits,  youchsafe 

Not  to  behold'*— 
BntoN.  *'  Once  to  behold/'  rogae. 
Moth.  "  Once  to  behold  with  your  son-beamed  eyes," — 

"  "With  yoar  son-beamed  eyes  *' — 
BoiXT.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet, 

Yon  were  best  call  it,  daoghter-beamed  eyes. 
Moth..  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me  oat 
BntoN.  Is  tliis  your  perfectness?  begone,  yoo  rogoe ! 
Bos.  What  woold  these  strangers?  know  Uieir  minds,  Boyet: 

If  they  do  speak  oor  langoage,  't  is  oor  will 

That  some  plain  man  recoont  their  porposes : 

ElOow  what  they  woold. 
Boxkt.  What  woold  yoo  with  the  princess  f 
BntON.  Nothing  bot  peace,  and  gentle  yisitation. 
Bos.  What  woidd  they,  say  they? 
BoTBT.  Nothing  bot  peace,  and  gentle  yisitation. 
Bos.  Why,  that  they  haye ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 
BoTST.  She  says,  yoo  haye  it,  and  yoo  may  be  gone. 
King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measor^d  many  miles. 

To  tread  a  measore*^  with  her^  on  the  grass. 


*  This  line  belongs  to  jSIvkmi  in  the  original*,  bat  is  nsoally  given  to  BoffeL  We  agree  with 
Heck  that  it  ovght  to  be  restored  to  Biton.  He  is  Tezed  at  finding  the  ladies  masked,  and  sees 
nothing  ''richer  than  rich  taflkta.*  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it  belongs  to  B<^et,  who  wishes  to  oonftise 
Moth,  whUe  Biron  is  Aill  of  anxiety  that  the  address  should  be  correctly  spoken. 

^  Her,  in  the  quarto;  the  folio,  jw. 
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BoiXT.  Thej  saj  that  they  have  mea8iir*d  many  a  mile. 

To  tread  a  measure  with  joa  on  this  grass. 
Boe.  It  is  not  so :  ask  them  how  many  inches 

Is  in  one  mile :  if  they  have  measor'd  many, 

The  measure  then  of  one  is  easQy  told. 
BoYET.  If,  to  come  hither,  yon  hare  measur'd  miles. 

And  many  miles,  the  princess  hids  you  UXU 

How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 
BmoK.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  hy  weary  steps. 
BoTBT.  She  hears  herself. 
Bos.  How  many  weary  steps. 

Of  many  weaiy  miles  you  haye  o'ergone, 

Are  number*d  in  the  travel  of  one  mile? 
BntoK.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you ; 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite. 

That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt 

Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  &ce. 

That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 
Bos.  My  &ce  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 
Ejmo.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do! 

Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 

(Those  clouds  remov'd)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 
Bos.  O  vain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter; 

Thou  now  reqnest*st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 
Ema.  Then,  in  our  measure,  vouchsafe  but  one  change : 

Thou  bidd*st  me  beg;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 
Bos.  Play,  music,  then :  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

Not  yet; — no  dance : — ^thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 
ExNG.  Will  you  not  dance?  How  come  you  thus  estranged  ? 
Bos.  You  took  the  moon  at  full ;  but  now  she  *s  changed. 
Ema.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 

The  music  plays ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 
Bos.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 

Kino.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Bos.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by  chance. 

We  11  not  be  nice :  take  hands ; — we  will  not  dance. 
EiNG.  Why  take  we  »  hands,  then  ? 
Bos.  Only  to  part  Mends : — 

Court*sy,  sweet  hearts,  and  so  the  measure  ends. 
Ejno.  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not  nice. 
Bos.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
EiNO.  Prize  you  yourselves :  What  buys  your  company? 
Bos.  Your  absence  only. 


[Mu»icplay$. 


*  We  is  the  more  correct  reading,  bat  the  folio  has  you ;  the  ladies  gwe  their  hands. 
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Emo*  That  can  nerer  be. 

Bob.  Then  oamiot  we  be  boof^t :  and  so  adiea ; 

Twice  to  jMar  TiBor,  and  half  once  to  you  I 
Emo.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let  'a  hold  more  chat 
Bos.  In  private  then. 

Envo.  I  am  best  pleaa'd  with  that  [They  oanv&ne  aipart. 

BmoN.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 
Pbin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sogar;  there  is  three. 
BntON.  Nay,  then,  two  treys  (an  if  yon  grow  so  nice), 

Methe{^,  wort,  and  malmsey. — Well  ran,  dice ! 

There 's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 
Pbht.  Seventh  sweet,  adiea  I 

Since  you  can  cog*,  1 11  play  no  more  with  yoa. 
BntoK.  One  word  in  secret 
Pam.  Let  it  not  be  sweet 

BmoK.  Thoa  griev'st  my  gall. 
Pmn.  Gall?  bitter. 

BiBOH.  Therefore  meet 

\They  eawoerm  apart. 
Duic.  Will  yoa  voochsafe  with  me  to  change  a  word  ? 
Mab.  Name  it 
Duic.  Fair  lady, — 

Mab.  Say  yon  so?    Fair  lord, — 

Take  yon  that  for  yoar  &ir  lady. 
Duic.  Please  it  yoa. 

As  moch  in  private,  and  1 11  bid  adiea.  ]They  convene  apart, 

Eath.  What,  was  yoor  visor  made  withoat  a  tongae  ? 
Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  yoa  ask. 
Eaxh.  O,  for  yoor  reason !  qaickly,  sir;  I  long. 
LoKO.  Yoa  have  a  double  tongae  within  your  mask, 

And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Eath.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman : — Is  not  veal  a  calf? 
LoMo.  A  calf;  &ir  lady? 
Eath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf 

Long.  Let 's  part  the  word. 
Eath.  No,  1 11  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 
LoKO.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks ! 

Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady?  do  not  so. 
Eath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 
Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 
Eath.  Bleat  sofUy  then,  the  butcher  hears  you  cry.  \They  converse  apart, 

*  Biron  asjt  ^  WeU  mn,  dice."    The  Princess  says  he  can  oog.'—'lo  cog  the  dice  is  to  load  them, 
--and  thence,  generaUy,  to  defrand. 
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BoTXT.  The  tODgueB  of  mocking  wenohea  ace  aa  keen 
As  la  the  imsor's  edge  inyisible, 

Gatdng  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen; 
Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 

Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  haye  wings, 

Fleeter  than  anows,  ballets,  wind,  thenght*  awifter  things. 
Ros.  Not  one  word  more*  my  maids;  break  ott,  break  otL 
BiBON.  By  heayen,  all  diy-beaten  with  pore  scoff  t 
EiNo.  Farewell,  mad  wenches;  yon  haye  simple  wits. 

[Eweunt  Emov  Loids»  Mom»  Muiic,  and  Aktendanta. 
Pbht.  Twenty  adieos,  my  frozen  Mosooyites. — 

Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at? 
BoTXT.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breathe  puff  *d  oat 
Ros.  WeU-liking  wits*  they  haye;  gross,  gross;  iat,  &L 
Pam.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  float ! 

Will  ^ey  not,  think  you,  hang  themselyes  to-night? 
Or  ever,  bat  in  visors,  show  their  &oes  ? 

This  pert  Biron  was  oat  of  coantenance  qoite. 
Ros.  O  ^ !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Pbik.  Biron  did  swear  himself  oat  of  all  sait. 
Mas.  Domain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 

No  point^t  qaoth  I ;  my  servant  straight  was  mate. 
Eath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o*er  his  heart; 

And  trow  yoa  what  he  call*d  me  ? 
Pbin.  Qaalm,  perhaps. 

Eath.  Tes,  in  good  fedth. 

Pbin.  Go,  sickness  as  thoa  art ! 

Ros.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statate-caps**. 

Bat  will  yoa  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
Pbin.  And  qaick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 
EIath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 
Mab.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 
BoTBT.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear: 

Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 

In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be. 

They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Pbin.  Will  they  retam? 
BoTBT.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows. 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  hme  with  blows : 


*  Well4ikmg  is  uBed  in  the  tame  sense  in  which  the  yonng  of  the  wild  goftts  in  Job  are  Mid  to 
be  in  ^oo<i-ls%jfi^. 
^  0!  was  added  in  the  second  folio. 
'  See  note  on  Act  H,  Scene  1. 
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Therefore,  change  fayoars ;  and,  when  they  repair. 

Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 
Pbih.  How  hlow?  how  hlow?  speak  to  he  nnderstood. 
BoTST.  Fair  ladies,  mask*d,  are  roses  in  their  had : 

Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commiztore  shown. 

Are  angels  vailing  donds*,  or  roses  hlown. 
Pam.  Ayannt,  perplexity!    What  shall  we  do, 

If  thej  retom  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo? 
Bos.  Good  madam,  if  hj  me  joa  U  he  advis'd. 

Let  *s  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  disguised : 

Let  OS  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 

Disgais*d  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 

And  wonder  what  thej  were ;  and  to  what  end 

Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologoe  Tilelj  penn'd. 

And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridicoloos. 

Should  he  presented  at  our  tent  to  ns. 
BoTST.  Ladies,  withdraw:  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 
Pbin.  Whip  to  oar  tents,  as  roes  ran  over  land. 

\jExeunt  Pbimobss,  Bos.,  Eath.,  and  Mabii.. 


EnUr  ths  Kino,  Bibok,  Lonoatillb,  and  Dumaim,  in  their  proper  habits. 

Emo.  Fair  sir,  God  save  jon !  Where  is  the  princess  ? 
BoTXT.  Gone  to  her  tent:  Please  it  joar  migesty. 

Command  me  any  serrice  to  her  thither**? 
Kmo.  That  she  Toachsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

BoTBT.  I  will;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  mj  lord.  lEsit. 

BntOM.  This  fellow  pecks®  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas. 

And  utters  it  again  when  Joyc  doth  please : 

He  is  wit's  pedler;  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fedrs ; 

And  we  that  sell  hj  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know. 

Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 

This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeye , 

Had  he  heen  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve : 

He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  Why,  this  is  he. 

That  kissed  away  his  hand  in  courtesy  ; 

This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 

That,  when  he  plays  at  tahles,  chides  the  dice 


•  To  Tail— to  avalo— to  oaoM  to  fiUl  down;  the  doudi  open  as  the  angels  deaoend. 
^  ThitkeTt  which  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

*  Peeki.    Sotheqnarto;  the  fbUo,  jncib.    We  adopt  the  reading  which  more  distinctly  expresses 
the  action  of  a  bird  with  ito  heah. 
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In  honouable  tenns ;  nay,  he  can  dng 
A  mean*  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering,- 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  aweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  thi^  smiles  on  eveiy  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales'**  hone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Paj  him  the  due  of  honey-tongned  Boyet. 
Euro.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongde,  with  my  heart, 
That  put  Armado*s  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  ih$  Pbinobss,  uthered  by  Botbt;  BoaALiNB,  Mabia,  Kathathtob,  and 

Attendants. 

BiBON.  See  where  it  comes  1 — ^Behaviour,  what  wert  thou. 
Till  this«  man  show*d  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now? 
KiHo.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  &ir  time  of  day  1 
Pbth.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  oonceiye. 
Kmo.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Pbin.  Then  wish  me  better,  I  will  giye  you  leare. 
EiRo.  We  came  to  Tisit  you ;  and  purpose  now 

To  lead  you  to  our  court :  Touchsafe  it  then. 
PuH.  This  field  shall  hold  me ;  and  so  hold  your  tow  : 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  peijur'd  men. 
KiHO.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  proToke ; 
The  lirtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Pbdc.  You  nick-name  yirtue :  Tice  you  should  have  spoke ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  J  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  dioagh  I  should  endure, 
I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest : 
So  much  J  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow*d  with  integrity. 
EiKo.  O,  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here. 

Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 
Pbin.  Not  so,  my  lord,  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 

We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game ; 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
KiHo.  How,  madam?  Russians? 


*  A  me€m  mott  m^cuUjf.  The  meto,  in  Tocal  mmic,  is  an  intennadiate  part;  a  part— whether 
tenor,  or  leoond  soprano,  or  oontra-tenor— between  the  two  extremes  of  highest  and  lowest 

^  Whakif  hone.    The  tooth  i:/(  the  wahros.    Wkaki  is  read  as  a  dis^UaUe. 

*  The  early  copies  read  "mocf  man."  We  agree  with  the  remoTal  of  the  epithet  in  th«  inodem 
copies.  It  probably  arose  in  a  printer's  error,  vum  being  repeated  (the  oommonest  of  a  compositor's 
Ikults),  and  then  corrected  by  the  printer's  reader  to  mad. 
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^*^-  Ay,  in  trath,  my  lord ; 

Trim  gallADts,  fall  of  conrtshq^,  and  of  state. 
Bos.  Madam,  speak  troe:— It  is  not  so.  my  lord; 

My  lady,  (to  the  manner  of  th6  days,) 

In  eoortesy,  giyes  ondeserring  praise. 

We  four,  indeed,  oonfiK)nted  were  with  four 

In  Bossian  habit;  here  they  stay*d  an  hoar. 

And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hoar,  my  lord. 

They  did  not  bless  as  with  one  happy  word. 

I  dare  not  call,  them  fools;  bat  this  I  think. 

When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  woald  £un  haye  drink. 
BmoN.  This  jest  is  diy  to  me.    Gtentle-sweetf, 

Yoor  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish;  when  we  greet 

With  eyes  best  seeing  heaven's  fiery  eye, 

By  light  we  lose  light :  Your  capacity 

Is  of  that  natare,  that  to  your  hage  store 

Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  bat  poor. 
Bos.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my  eye,— 
BiBON.  I  am  a  fool,  and  ifoll  of  poverty. 
Bos.  Bat  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 

It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
BiBON.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Bos.  All  the  fool  mine? 
BiRON.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Bos.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore? 
BifiON.  Where?  when?  what  visor?  why  demand  you  this? 
Bos.  There,  then,  that  visor;  that  superflaous  case, 

That  hid  the  worse,  and  showed  the  better  hoe. 
King.  We  are  descried :  they  11  mock  us  now  downright. 
DuM.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest 
Pbin.  Amaz*d,  my  lord  ?    Why  looks  your  highness  sad  ? 
Bos.  Help,  hold  his  brows !  he  11  swoon  I    Why  look  you  pale  < 

Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
BiBOK.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  peijury. 

Can  any  &ce  of  brass  hold  longer  out? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Out  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance, 

Nor  never  more  in  Bussian  habit  wait. 


*  G«UU-9weeL  The  seoond  folio  hat  *'fair  gentle  sweet"  Gentle-eweet  ii  an  example  of 
•Shakspere's  me  of  oomponnd  epithets,  which  beauty  would  be  spoUed  by  another  adjective. 
Biron,  we  apprehend,  says  aiide  ''this  jest  is  dzy  to  me;"  and  then,  after  a  pause,  addresses 
Boealine. 
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O !  neyar  will  I  trust  to  speeches  peiin*d. 
Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue ; 

Nor  never  come  in  yisor  to  my  friend ; 
Nor  woo  in  rhjme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song : 

Taffiita  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-pil*d  hyperboles,  spmce  affectation*, 

"Figures  pedantksal ;  these  sommer-flies 
Have  blown  me  foil  of  maggot  ostentation : 

I  do  forswear  them :  and  I  here  protest, 
Bj  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hsnd,  God  knows !) 

Henceforth  mj  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
In  msset  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 

And,  to  begin,  wench, — so  Ood  help  me,  la! — 

My  love  to  thee  is  soond,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Bos.  Sam  sans,  I  pray  yon. 
BntON.  Tet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage : — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick; 

I U  leave  it  by  degrees.    Soft,  let  ns  see ; — 

Write  *'  Lord  have  mercy  on  ns,**^  on  those  three ; 

They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 

They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes  : 

These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free. 

For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 
Pbim.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 
BiBON.  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  undo  us. 
Bos.  It  is  not  so.    For  how  can  this  be  true. 

That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 
BiBON.  Peace ;  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 
Bos.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 
BiBON.  Speak  for  yourselves,  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 
Kmo.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgression 

Some  fisdr  excuse. 
Pbin.  The  fiurest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguis'd  ? 
Kao.  Madam,  I  was. 

Pbik.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

Kmo.  I  was,  fair  madam. 
Pbin.  When  you  then  were  here. 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 
KsHQ.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

*  Af^cAom  it  the  old  reading;  modem  editors  read  qfeeUtHm;  hut  affectioii  it  naed  in  tiie  tame 
MUM  in  the  beginning  of  this  act  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  affeeiatiom  in  '  The  Herxy  Wfvet 
of  Wlndaor.'    Without  of^eMixm  the  line  hat  imperfeot  rhythm,  and  there  it  no  rhyme  to  otten- 

ioo. 

'  Xofti  AoM  eMTcy  of»  im'— the  fearftil  intoription  on  hootet  Titited  with  the  plagoa. 
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Pbin.  When  she  shall  ohallenge  this,  you  will  reject  her. 

Euro.  Upon  mine  honoor,  no. 

Pbik.  .    Peace,  peace,  forbear ; 

Tour  oath  once  broke,  joa  force  not  •  to  forswear. 
Ema.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 
Pein.  I  will :  and  therefore  keep  it :— EoiBaline, 

What  did  the  Bossian  whisper  in  your  ear? 
Ros.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 

As  precious  eye-sight :  and  did  yalue  me 

AboTO  this  world :  adding  thereto,  moreover. 

That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lorer. 
Pbik.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 

Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 
EiMo.  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 
Ros.  By  heaven  you  did;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 

You  gave  me  this  :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 
EiKO.  My  foith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give  ; 

I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 
Pbin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear ; 

And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear : — 

What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 
BiBON.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. 

I  see  the  trick  on 't : — ^Here  was  a  consent, 

(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment,) 

To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 

Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 

Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick, — 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years  ^ ;  and  knows  the  trick 

To  make  my  lady  laugh,  when  she  *s  dispos'd,— 

Told  our  intents  before :  which  once  disclo8*d. 

The  ladies  did  change  finvours ;  and  then  we. 

Following  the  signs,  woo*d  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Now  to  our  peijury  to  add  more  terror, 

We  are  again  forsworn :  in  will,  and  error. 

Much  upon  this  it  is  : — And  might  not  you,  [To  Botbt. 

Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 


*  Force  fio»— hetitato  not 

^  In  jieart.  Hak>ne  reads  m  jeen.  We  have,  in  'TwelfUi  Klght,'  "Be  doth  smile  his  cheek 
into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map."  The  character  which  Birtm  gives  of  B<^et  is  not  that 
of  a  jeerer;  he  is  a  carry-tale— a  please-man. .  The  m  jfeart  is  supposed  by  Warhorton  to  mean  into 
wrinkles.  Tieck  ingeniously  gives  an  explanation  to  the  supposed  wrinkles:  Boyet  is  neither 
yonng  nor  old;  bnt  he  has  smiled  so  continually  that  his  ched^  which,  in  respect  of  his  years, 
would  have  been  smooth,  has  become  wrinkled  through  too  much  smOlog; 
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Da  not  jou  blow  my  lady's  foot  by  the  eqaire  •, 
And  laugh  apon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 

And  stand  between  her  baok»  sir,  and  the  fire. 
Holding  a  trenober,  jesting  merrily? 

Ton  pat  oar  page  out:  Oo/yoa  are  allow*d*^ ; 

Die  when  yoa  will,  a  smock  shall  be  year  abroad. 

Ton  leer  apon  me,  do  you  ?.  there  *s  an  eye, 

Woands  like  a  leaden  sword, 
BoTXT.  Fall  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  dus  career,  been  ran. 
BiBOK.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !  Peaoe;  I  hate  done. 

Enter  OoeriBP. 

Welcome  pare  wit !  thoa  partest  a  fair  fray. 
Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  woald  know. 

Whether  the  three  worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 
BmoN.  What,  are  there  bat  three  ? 
Cost.  No,  sir ;  bat  it  is  yaxa  fine. 

For  eveiy  one  parsents  three. 
Boon.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir;  ander  correction,  sir ;  I  hope,  it  is  not  so : 

Yoa  cannot  beg  as^,  sir,  I  can  assare  yoa,  sir;  we  know  what  we  know ; 

I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 
BiBON.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereantil  it  doth  amount 
BiBON.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine. 
Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  a  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 
BiBON.  How  much  is  it  ? 
Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors,  sir,  will  show  whereuntil 

it  doth  amount :  for  mine  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  parfect  one 

man,  in  one  poor  man;  Pompion  the  great,  sir. 
BiBON.  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies  ? 
Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pompion  the  great :  for  mine  own 

part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of  the  worthy ;  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 
BiBON.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir ;  we  will  take  some  care.      [Eait  Costabd. 
Kino.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not  approach. 
BiBON.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :  and  *t  is  some  policy 

To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  company. 
King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 
Pbin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o*er-rule  you  now : 

That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how : 

*  The  sqmire-  ■  ejgwferrgy  >  rule,  or  tqiiare. 
h  AVbufd^j<M  are  an  allowed  fooL    As  in  *  Twelfth  Night  *^ 
<*  There  is  no  dander  in  an  allow'd  fooL" 
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Where  zeal  Btriyes  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal»  of  that  which  it  presents 
The  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth  *; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
BiROK.  A  right  description  of  oar  sport,  mj  lord. 

Enter  AKhUjyo. 

Asm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thj  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will 
ntter  a  brace  of  words. 

[Abicado  eonvenm  wUh  the  KiHa,  anddelivere  him  a  paper. 

Pbin.  Doth  this  man  serve  Qod  ? 

BiRON.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Pbin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God*s  making. 

Abm.  That 's  all  one,  my  &ir,  sweet,  honey  monarch :  for,  I  protest  the  school- 
master is  exceeding  fmtastical;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain ;  Bat  we  will 
put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  deUa  guerra.  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind, 
most  royal  coaplement !  [Emt  Abicabo. 

EiNo.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  worthies :  He  presents  Hector  of 
Troy ;  the  swain,  Pompey  the  great ;  the  parish  carate,  Alexander ;  Armado*s 
page,  Hereales ;  the  pedant,  Judas  Machabedus. 
And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrire. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 

BiBOK.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

Euro.  You  are  deceiy'd,  't  is  not  so. 

BntoN.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 
Abate  a  throw  at  novum  ^ ;   and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

KiHo.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes  amain 

[Seats  brought  for  the  Sjno,  Punobss,  de. 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies^. 
Enter  Costard,  armed,  for  Pompey. 
Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," — 
BoYBT.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," — 
BoYBT.  With  libbard*s^  head  on  knee. 

*  The  ordinuy  reading  of  theee  lines  is  thus:^ 

"  Where  seal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents, 
Their  form  oonibmided  makes  most  form  in  mirth." 
With  an  alteration  of  pnnctnation  we  print  these  lines  as  in  the  original;  altering  their  of  the  third 
line  to  (^    We  do  not  alter  tAa<  to  tAem,  as  is  nsnaUy  done.    We  understand  the  reading  thus:— 
Where  seal  strives  to  give  content,  and  the  contents  (things  contained)  die  in  the  seal,  the  form  of 
that  which  seal  presents,  being  confonnded,  makes  most  form  in  mirth. 

^  Abate  a  throw,  Novtm,  or  ymnqueiiave,  was  a  game  at  dice,  of  which  nine  and  five  were  the 
principal  throws.  Biron  therefore  says,  Abate  a  throw— that  is,  leave  oat  the  nine— and  the  world 
cannot  prick  ont.^  snch.  *  i^jMoni— leopard. 
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BiBON.  Well  said,  old  mocker;  I  moBt  needs  be  friends  ^th'thee. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the  big,*'— 

Duic  The  great. 

Cost.  It  is  great,  sir ;— "  Pompey  sumam'd  the  great ; 

That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my  foe  to  sweat : 
And  trarelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by  chance ; 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of  Frpoce/' 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  '*  Thanks,  Pompey,**  I  had  done. 

Pam.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cost.  *T  is  not  so  much  worth ;  bat,  I  hope,  I  was  perfect : 
I  made  a  little  fault  in  "  great." 

BiBON.  My  hat  to  a  hal^nny,  Pompey  proves  the  best  worthy. 

Enter  Nathakiel,  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv*d,  I  was  the  world's  commander; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering  might : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisander." 

BoTET.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not;  for  it  stands  too  right. 

BiRON.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender-smelling  knight 

Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd :  Proceed,  good  Alexander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's  commander;" — 

BoTST.  Most  true,  't  is  right ;  you  were  so,  Alisander. 

BiBON.  Pompey  the  great, — 

Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

BiRON.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 

Cost.  0,  sir,  [to  Nath.],  you  have  overthrown  Alisander  the  conqueror!  You 
will  be  scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your  lion,  that  holds  his 
poll-ax  sitting  on  a  close  stool,  will  be  given  to  A-jax :  he  will  be  the  ninth 
worthy  ^  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak  I  run  away  for  shame,  Ali- 
sander. [Nath.  retires.]  There,  an  't  shall  please  you ;  a  foolish  mild  man ; 
an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neigh- 
bour, in  sooth ;  and  a  very  good  bowler^ :  but,  for  Alisander,  alas,  you  see 
how  't  is;— a  little  o*erparted^: — ^But  there  are  worthies  a  coming  will  speak 
their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofernes  for  Judas,  and  Moth  for  Hercules. 

HoL.  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp. 

Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canus; 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 
Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus: 

•  Alexmder  had  his  arms  in  the  old  heraldry— a  lion  in  a  chair,  with  a  hattle-aze. 
»  (ferparied    Ofv«rparted,  not  qoite  cqnal  to  his  part. 
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Quomam,  he  seemeth  in  minoritj; 

Ergo,  I  oome  with  this  apology.^ — 

Keep  some  state  in  thy  eaU,  and  vanisk  lEmU  Moth. 

''Judas,  I  am," — 
DuM.  A  Judas ! 
HoL.  Not,  Iscariot,  sir, — 

"Judas,  I  am,  ycleped  Maohabsus.'* 
DuM.  Judas  Machabsus  dipt,  is  plain  Judas. 
BiBOK.  A  kissing  traitor : — ^How  art  thou  prov'd  Judas  ? 
HoL.  "Judas,  I  am," — 
DuM.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 
HoL.  What  mean  you,  sir? 
BoTBT.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 
HoL.  Begin,  sir;  you  are  my  elder. 
BiBON.  Well  followed :  Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder  •• 
HoL.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 
BiBON.  Because  thou  hast  no  fisu^. 
HoL.  What  is  this? 
BoTBT.  Adttem-head^ 
DuM.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 
BiBON.  A  death*s  face  in  a  ring. 
Lona.  The  fSace  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 
BoTBT.  The  pummel  of  C»8ar*s  &lchion. 
DuM.  The  canr*d-bone  face  on  a  flask  ^ 
BiBOM.  St  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 
DxTX.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 
BiBOK.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 

And  now,  forward ;  for  we  haye  put  thee  in  countenance. 
HoL.  You  hare  put  me  out  of  countenance. 
BiBON.  False :  we  have  given  thee  faces, 
HoL.  But  you  have  out-fac^d  tbem  all. 
BiBON.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 
BoYET.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 

And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 
DuM.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

BiRON.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude ;  give  it  him :  —  Jud-as,  away ! 
HoL.  This  is  not  generous ;  not  gentle ;  not  humble. 
BoTET.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas :  it  grows  dark,  he  may  stumble. 
Pbin.  Alas,  poor  Machabsus,  how  hath  he  been  baited  I 

*  The  oommon  tradition  was  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  an  elder-tree.  Thns  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  '  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour/  ^  He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  jou  shall  be  his  elder-tree  to 
hang  on." 

^  A  eittem-head.  It  appears,  from  several  passages  in  the  old  dramas,  that  the  head  of  a  cittern, 
gittem,  or  guitar,  was  terminated  with  a  &ce. 

*  FUuk.    A  soldier's  powder-horn,  which  was  often  elaboratelj  carved. 
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Enter  Ajbmado,  armsd,  for  Hector. 


[act  v. 


BiBON.  Hide  thy  bead,  AohiUes;  here  comes  Hector  ia  arms, 

DuK.  Though  mj  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I  will  now  be  meny. 

Kmo.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

BoTXT.  But  is  this  Hector? 

Dttil  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  cleanrtimbered. 

LoNO.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

DuM.  More  calf,  certain. 

BoTXT.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small 

BmoN.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

DuM.  He 's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces. 

Amc  "  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

(Jave  Hector  a  gift,"— 
Dttil  Agiltnutmeg^ 
BmoN.  A  lemon. 
LoHO.  Stuck  with  cloves. 
DxTic.  No,  doyen. 
Abm.  Peace^I 

"  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty. 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion: 

A  man  so  breath'd  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea. 
From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 

I  am  that  flower," — 
Dux.  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Abm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 
LoKa.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs  against  Hector. 
Dine.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 
Abm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten ;  sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones 

of  the  buried  :  when  he  breath'd,  he  was  a  man<^ — ^But  I  will  forward  with 

my  device :   Sweet  royalty  [to  the  Pbincess],  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of 

hearing.  [Bcbon  whispere  Costabd. 

Pbik.  Speak,  brave  Hector :  we  are  much  delighted. 
Abm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 
BoTBT.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 
DuM.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 
Abm.  **  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal,"— 

•  OiU  18  the  reading  of  the  folio;  g\ft  of  the  quarto.  Mr.  Dyoe  quotes  some  lines  firom  Barn- 
field's  '  A£fectionate  Shepherd,'  15Hf  showing  that  a  gilt  nntmeg  was  a  oommon  gift:  **  I  will  give 
thee,"  says  the  shepherd, 

"AgHded  rmimeg  and  a  race  of  ginger." 
^  Peace!    This  inteijeotion,  which  is  found  in  the  quarto,  is  omitted  in  the  folia 

*  Whm  he  hreath*df  he  woe  a  man,  is  not  found  in  the  first  or  second  folios.  It  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto. 
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G08T.  The  part]r  is  gone,  feUow  Hector,  she  is  gone ;  she  is  two  months  on 

her  way. 
Abm.  What  meanest  thou? 
Cost.  Faith,  unless  yon  play  the  honest  Trqjan,  the  poor  wench  is  cast  away : 

she 's  qnick ;  the  child'hrags  in  her  belly  alrmdy ;  't  is  yours. 
Abk.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ?  thou  shalt  die. 
Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd,  for  Jaquenetta  that  is  quick  by  him ;  and 

hang*d,  for  Pompey  that  is  dead  1^  him. 
DuiL  Most  rare  Pompey ! 
BoTST.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

BiBON.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great  Pompey !    Pompey  the  huge ! 
DuM.  Hector  trembles. 

BiBON.  Pompey  is  moyed : — More  Ates,  more  Ates ;  stir  them  on !  stir  them  on ! 
DuM.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

BiBON.  Ay,  if  he  haye  no  more  than  man*s  blood  in  's  belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 
Abm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 
Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man**;  111  slash;  I  U  do 

it  by  the  sword : — ^I  pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 
DuH.  Boom  for  the  incensed  worthies. 
Cost.  1 11  do  it  in  my  shirt 
Duic  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 
Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower.    Do  you  not  see,  Pompey 

is  uncasing  for  the  combat  ?  What  mean  you  ?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 
Abm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  combat  in  my  shirt 
DuM.  You  may  not  deny  it ;  Pompey  hath  made  the  challenge. 
Abm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 
BiBON.  What  reason  have  you  for 't  ? 

Abm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  haye  no  shirt;  I  go  woolward  for  penanced 
BoTET.  True,  and  it  was  enjoin'd  him  in  Rome  for  want  of  linen :  since  when, 

1 11  be  sworn,  he  wore  none  but  a  dishclout  of  Jaquenetta's ;  and  that  'a 

wears  next  his  heart,  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Meboade. 

Meb.  God  saye  you,  madam ! 
Pbih.  Welcome,  Mercade ; 

But  that  thou  intemipt'st  our  merriment 
Meb.  I  am  sorry,  madam ;  for  the  news  I  bring 

Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.    The  king,  your  father — 
Pbin.  Dead,  for  my  life. 
Meb.  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 

•  Woohoard,  wantiDg  the  shirt,  so  u  to  leave  the  woollen  cloth  of  the  outer  coat  next  the  skin. 
In  an  old  oolleotion  of  satires  we  have— 

**  And  when  his  shirt 's  a  washing,  then  he  mnst 
Go  woolward  for  the  time." 
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[actt  T. 


BiBOK.  Worthies,  awaj;  the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

A£M.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath  :  I  have  seen  the  daj  of  wrong 

through  the  little  hole  of  disoretion,  and  I  will  right  mjself  like  a  soldier. 

[Eomtnt  Worthies. 
Knvo.  How  &res  your  nuyesly? 
Pbih.  Bojet,  prepare ;  I  will  awaj  to-night. 
Knro.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you  stay. 
Pbot.  Prepare,  I  say. — ^I  thank  you,  gracious  lords. 

For  all  your  fiur  endearours ;  aiid  entreat. 

Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  rouchsafe 

In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide. 

The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 

If  orer-boldly  we  hare  borne  ourselves 

In  Che  oonrerse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 

Was  guilty  of  it — ^Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue : 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 

For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain*d. 
Knva.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 

All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 

And  often,  at  his  rery  loose,  decide 

That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 

And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 

Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love. 

The  holy  suit  which  fun  it  would  convince ; 

Tet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot. 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 

From  what  it  purposed ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost. 

Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 

As  to  rcgoice  at  friends  but  newly  foiind. 
Pbik.  I  understand  you  not;  my  griefs  are  double. 
BiBON.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ears  of  grief; — 

And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 

For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time ; 

Play*d  foul  play  with  our  oaths.    Your  beauty,  ladies. 

Hath  much  deform*d  us,  fashioning  our  humours 

Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents : 

And  what  in  us  hath  seem*d  ridiculous, — 

As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 

All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 

Form*d  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye, 

Full  of  stray*  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 

*  Ftdl  </  ttrojf  akapes.  The  old  coi^m  read  ttraying;  th«  modern  ttrange,  Coleridge  snggetted 
ttray,  Mr.  Dyoe  would  retain  itnmgt,  contending  that  oor  eariy  printen  often  blundered  in  the 
snbetitntion  of  another  word  for  ttrangt. 
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Varying  in  salijects  as  the  eje  doth  roll 

To  every  Taried  object  in  his  glance : 

Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  lore 

Pat  on  by  ns,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 

Hare  misbecom'd  oar  oaths  and  gravities, 

Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  finlts, 

Saggested  as  to  make :  Therefore,  ladies. 

Oar  love  being  years,  the  error  that  love  makes 

Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  oarselves  prove  &lse. 

By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  trae 

To  those  that  make  as  both, — ^&ir  ladies,  yoa : 

And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin, 

Thas  parifies  itself,  and  tarns  to  grace. 
Pbik.  We  have  receiv*d  year  letters,  fall  of  love ; 

Tear  favoars,  the  embassadors  of  love ; 

And,  in  oar  maiden  coancil,  rated  them 

At  coartship,  pleasant  jest,  and  coartesy. 

As  bombast*,  and  as  lining  to  the  time ; 

Bat  more  devoat  than  this,  in  oar  respects  ^ 

Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  year  loves 

In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment 
DuK.  Oar  letters,  madam,  showed  mach  more  than  jest. 
Long.  So  did  oar  looks. 

Bos.  We  did  not  qaote  them  so. 

Kino.  Now,  at  the  latest  minate  of  the  hoar. 

Grant  as  year  loves. 
Pbih.  a  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-withoat-end  bargain  in : 

No,  no,  my  lord,  year  grace  is  perjar*d  mach. 

Fall  of  dear  guiltiness;  and,  therefore  this, — 

If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  sach  cause) 

You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 

Tour  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 

To  some  foriom  and  naked  hermitage, 

Bemote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 

There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 

Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning : 

If  this  austere  insooiable  life 

Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 

If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love. 


*  Bombtut,  from  bombagia,  cotton  wool  used  as  staffing. 

^  The  folio  roads ''than  MeMoi^onr  respects ;"--theqnarto, ''than  <4if  oar  req)ect^     Hanmer 
saggested  that  tii  was  omitted. 
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But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love; 

Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  jear^ 

dome  challenge,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts. 

And,  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 

I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 

Mj  woeful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house; 

Baining  the  tears  of  lamentation 

For  the  remembrance  of  mj  fietther's  death. 

If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part; 

Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart 

Envo.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  dose  up  mine  eye ! 
Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

Boon.  And  what  to  me,  my  love ?  and  what  to  me  •? 

DuM.  But  what  to  me,  my  lore  ?  but  what  to  me  ? 

E[ath.  a  wife  I — ^A  beard,  £Btir  health,  and  honesty ; 
With  three-fold  loye  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

DuK.  0,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife? 

Katb.  Not  so,  my  lord; — a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I U  mark  no  words  that  smootb-fac'd  wooers  say : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  oome. 
Then,  if  I  have  moch  love,  1 11  give  you  some. 

DuM.  1 11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Eath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 

LoMO.  What  says  Maria? 

Mab.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

1 11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

LoNO.  1 11  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long. 

Mab.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

BiBON.  Studies  my  lady?  mistress,  look  on  me, 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there ; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 


■  The  followixig  lines  here  oooor  in  aU  the  old  editionB,  and  are  repeated  by  the  modem  editort:— 
Jtoi.  Ton  must  be  purged  too,  jour  sins  are  rank; 
Tou  are  attaint  with  ikulu  and  peijury; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  fkyonr  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest, 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  Botaline*s  speech  should  be  <Hnitted,  and  Biron  left  with- 
out an  answer  to  his  question.    This  is  Coleridge's  opinion.    Bosaline*s  answer  is  so  beautiftilly 
expanded  in  her  subsequent  speech,  that  these  five  lines  seem  a  bald  and  unpoetical  announcement 
of  what  is  to  follow.    The  lines  most  likely  occurred  in  the  original  play ;  and  were  not  struck  out 
of  the  MS.  when  the  copy  was  **  augmented  and  amended."    The  theoiy  stands  upon  a  diiferent 
ground  from  Biron*s  oratorical  repetitions  in  the  fourth  act 
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Bos.  Oft  haT6  I  heard  of  yon,  n^  lord  Biron, 

Before  I  saw  you:  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
.    Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mooks; 

Full  of  oomparisons  and  wounding  flouts ; 

Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute* 

That  lie  within  the  merqy  of  your  wit : 

To  weed  this  wormwood  firom  your  fraitfol  hrain. 

And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 

(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,) 

You  shall  this  twelremonth  term  ficom  day  to  day 

Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  conrerse 

With  groaning  wretches;  and  your  task  shall  be. 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit. 

To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 
BifiON.  To  more  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  ? 

It  cannot  be;  it  is  impossible : 

Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 
Bos.  Why,  that  *s  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit, 

Whose  influence  is  b€^t  of  that  loose  grace 

Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools : 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears. 

Deaf  d  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans. 

Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 

And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 

But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 

And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  £suilt. 

Bight  joyful  of  your  reformation. 
BmoM.  A  twelvemonth?  well,  be&l  what  will  be&l, 

1 11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 
Pbin.  Ay,  sweet  my  lord;  and  so  I  take  my  leave.  [To  Hie  Ejkq. 

Enra.  No,  madam,  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 
BiBON.  Oar  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 

Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies*  courtesy 

Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 
E[mo.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twdvemonth  and  a  day. 

And  then  'twill  end. 
BiBOM.  That  *s  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Armado. 

Asm.  Sweet  miyesty  vouchsafe  me, — 
Pbin.  Was  not  that  Hector? 
Dun.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 
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Abm.  I  will  ki88  thj  rojal  finger,  and  take  leave:  J  am  a  votaiy;  I  have  vowed 
to  Jaqaenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  But,  most 
esteemed  greatness,  will  yoa  hear  the  dialogae  that  the  two  learned  men 
have  compiled,  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cockoo?  it  should  have  followed 
in  the*  end  of  oar  Aow* 

Kma.  Call  them  forth  quioklj,  we  will  do  so. 

Abm.  Holla  1  approach. 

Enter  Holovebnes,  Natranikl,  Moth,  CosTiJtD,  and  othirs. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  winter:  This  Yer,  the  spring:  the  one  maintained  hj 
the  owl,  the  other  hj  the  cockoo.    Yer,  hegin. 

BONO**. 


Spanro.    When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
And  Isdj-smoeka  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he^ 

Ou<^oo; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 
XJnpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

IL 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 
And  meny  larks  are  ploughmen's  docks. 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws, 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer-smocks. 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 
Oudcoo; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 

XJnpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

IIL 

WurriB.    When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Diek  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipp*d  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who ; 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel*  the  pot. 


'  Xtd—ikhn. 
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IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  MariotrCs  nose  looks  red  and  raw ; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nlghtlj  sings  the  staring  owl, 
To-who ; 

Tu-whitj  to-who,  a  merry  note, 

While  greasj  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Abx.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo.   You,  that  way ; 
we,  this  way.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 


'  Scene  I. 

"/»  highrbom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a 
knight 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  worlcPs  dd>ate,** 

In  the  yariomm  editions  of  Shakspere  there  is 
a  long  dissertation  by  Warburton,  to  show  that 
the  romances  of  ehivalry  were  of  Spanish  origin; 
and  an  equally  long  refutation  of  this  opinion 
by  Tyrwhitt  Tyrwhitt  is,  undoubtedly,  more 
correct  than  Warburton;  for,  although  the 
romances  of  chivalry  took  root  in  Spain,  very 
few  were  of  Spanish  growth.  Shakspere  could 
have  known  nothing  of  these  romances  through 
tho  source  by  which  they  have  become  fiuniliar 
to  England, — ^for  '  Don  Quixote '  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1605;  but  '  Amadis  of  Gaul'  (as- 
serted by  Sismondi  to  be  of  Portuguese  origin) 
was  translated  in  1592 ;  and  '  Palmerin  of 
England ' — ^which  Southey  mentions  to  be  Por- 
tuguese— was  translated  in  1580.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  Spanish  romances  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  wholly  or  partially  known 
in  England  when  Shakspere  wrote  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost;'  and  formed,  at  least,  a  subject 
of  conversation  amongst  the  courtiers  and  men 
of  letters.  He,  therefore,  makes  it  one  of  the 
qualities  of  Armado  to  recount,  "  in  high-bom 
words,"  the  exploits  of  the  knights  of  "  tawny 
Spain  " — exploits  which  once  received  their  due 
meed  of  admiration — ^but  which  "  the  world's 
debate  " — ^the  contentions  of  wars  and  political 
changes — have  obscured.  The  extravagances 
of  these  romances,  as  told  by  Armado,  are 
pointed  at  by  the  King — ''  I  love  to  hear  him 
lie.- 

'SoENB  t—**  Curious-knotted  garden" 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  Act  I.  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  "  curious-knotted  garden,"  which 
will  inform  our  readers  better  than  any  de- 
scription. The  beds,  or  plots,  disposed  in  ma- 
thematical symmetry,  were  the  knots.     The 


gardener,  in  '  Richard  IL,'  comparing  England 
to  a  neglected  garden,  says, — 

'*  H«r  fruit  trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedget  ruitfd. 
Her  knot*  disorder'd." 

Milton  has  exhibited  the  characteristics  of 
this  formal  symmetry  by  a  beautiful  contrast : — 
"  Flowers,  worthy  of  Paradise,  whldi  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knot$t  but  nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth." 

'  Scene  U.— "  The  dancing  horse  wHl  teU  you," 
Our  ancestors  were  fond  of  learned  quadru- 
peds. "  Holden's  camel"  was  distinguished  for 
"  ingenuous  study,"  as  mentioned  by  John  Tay- 
lor, the  water-poet;  there  was  a  superlatively 
wise  elephant,  noticed  by  Donne  and  Jonson ; — 
but  the  "  dancing  horse  " — "  Banks's  horse  " — 
was  the  great  wonder  of  Elissabeth's  time.  He 
and  his  master  have  even  found  a  niche  in 
Raleigh's  '  History  of  the  World :'— "  If  Banks 
had  lived  in  older  times,  he  would  have  shamed 
all  the  enchanters  in  the  world ;  for  whosoever 
was  most  fiunous  among  them  could  never 
master  or  instruct  any  beast  as  he  did."  This 
fiimous  animal  was  a  bay  gelding,  and  he  was 
named  Morocco.    Hall,  in  his  '  Satires,'  notices 

**  Strange  Moroooo^s  dumb  arithmedc.** 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  informs  us  that  "Banks's 
horse  would  restore  a  glove  to  the  due  owner 
after  the  master  had  whispered  the  man's  name 
in  his  ear;  and  would  tell  the  just  number  of 
pence  in  any  piece  of  silver  coin,  newly  showed 
him  by  his  master."  The  Sieur  de  Melleray,  in 
the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  '  Golden  Ass ' 
of  Apuleius,  tells  us  that  he  saw  this  wonderful 
horse  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  at  Paris ;  and  he 
is  astonished  that  the  animal  could  tell  how 
many  francs  there  were  in  a  crown;  but  his 
astonishment  was  measureless  that,  the  crown 
being  then  of  a  depreciated  currency,  the  horse 
should  be  able  to  tell  the  exact  amount  of  the 
depreciation,  in  that  same  month  of  March, 
1608.  Banks  had  fidlen  among  a  people  who 
did  not  quite  understand  how  Bur  the  animal 
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and  Ui  keeper  might  employ  the  langiiige  of 
ligiui;  and  he  got  Into  tremble  ftcooTdin^.  The 
better  instraeted  Bn^^Ueh  multitude  hid  been 
ftmilitf  with  "  Holden's  osmel,''  fluned  for  "in- 
genuous studies ;"  and  thej  had  seen  ICorocoo 
himself  go  up  to  the  top  of  St  Ftal's.  Though 
they  liTod  in  an  sge  of  belief  in  wisards,  the j 
had  no  desire  to  bum  Banks  as  a  profesMr  of 
the  black  art  But  he  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
Fzanee ;  and  his  eontriyance  Ibr  the  Justification 
of  his  horse's  character  and  his  own  shows  him 
to  haye  been  as  fiuniliar  with  the  human  as 
with  the  brute  nsture.  The  stoiy  is  told  by 
Bishop  Horton:— "Which  bringeth  into  my 
remembrance  a  story  which  Banks  told  me  i^ 
Frankfort^  from  his  own  experience  in  France 
among  the  Oapuchins,  by  whom  he  was  brought 
into  sospidou  of  magic,  because  of  the  strange 
feats  which  his  horse  ICorocoo  played  (as  I  take 
it)  at  Orleans,  where  he,  to  redeem  his  credit^ 
promiaed  to  manifest  to  the  world  that  his  horse 
was  nothing  less  than  a  deylL  To  this  end  he 
commanded  his  horse  to  seek  out  one  in  the 
press  of  the  people  who  had  a  crucifix  on  his 
hat ;  which  done,  he  bade  him  kneel  down  unto 
it;  and  not  this  only,  but  also  to  rise  up  again 
and  to  kiss  it  '  Aiid  now,  gentlemen  (quoth 
he),  I  think  my  horse  hath  acquitted  both  me 
and  himself;'  and  so  his  adTersaries  rested  sa- 
tlified;  concelying  (as  it  might  seem)  that  the 
deril  had  no  power  to  come  near  the  cross."  The 
people  of  Orleans  were  imperfectly  ciTilised; 
but  Banks  and  Morocco  were  destined  to  fUl 
into  barbarous  hands.  We  haye  no  precise 
record  of  his  fi^ ;  but  some  humorous  lines  of 
Jonson  haye  been  accepted  as  containing  a 
tnglGal  truth : — 
**  But  *iiioofit  tbete  Tibtftt,  who  doyoo  think  thcie  was  f 

Old  Banks  the  jn^t^ar,  our  P7thagocas» 

GraT»  tutor  to  the  laanied  hone  i  both  whidi, 

Befaigf  beyond  lea,  burned  tor  one  wfteh* 

Their  ipiritt  trananifntad  to  a  cat.* 


Most  probably  means  daiiy-woman.  In  parts 
of  Scotland  the  term  dey  has  been  appropriated 
to  daiiy-maids;  but  in  England,  deye»  were^ 
perhaps,  the  lowest  class  of  husbandry  seryants, 
generally.  In  a  statute  of  Bidiard  II.,  regu- 
lating wages,  we  haye  **  a  swineherd,  a  female 
labourer,  and  deye,"  put  down  at  six  HhJlHngs 
yearly.  Chaucer  describes  the  diet  of  his  "poore 
widow "  as  that  of  a  dey  (Nonnes  Preestes 
Tale):— 

'•  Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  whidt  the  fbod  no  hi^, 
Seinde  baoon,  and  aometime  an  ey  or  twey  t 
For  ihe  was,  as  it  were,  a  maner  ctiiy.'* 

We  haye  no  Saxon  word,  except  dairy,  that 
confirms  the  opinion  that  dey  was  the  dairy- 
maid ;  but  Douce  says  that»  in  Swedish,  dia  si^ 
mfies  to  milk. 


ACT  II. 


»  ScBNB  I. — "  Common^-^everaL" 


Shaxsfkbb  here  uses  his  fiiyourite  law-phrases, 
— ^which  practice  has  giyen  rise  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  bred  in  an  attomey^s  office.  But 
there  is  here,  apparently,  some  confiision  in 
the  use, — occasioned  by  the  word  UumgK  A 
**  oommcnt,*  as  we  all  know,  is  unapportioned 
land;— a  "MveraJ,"  land  that  is  priyate  pro- 


perty. Shakspere  uses  the  word  according  to 
this  sense  in  the  Sonnets  :— 

"  Why  should  my  heart  tMnk  that  a  jtMmT  plot. 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  world'a  wide  mmmm  place?" 

But  Dr.  James  has  attempted  to  show  that 
•everal,  or  ^ftxcrefl,  in  Warwickshire,  meant  the 
common  Jidd; — common  to  a  few  proprietors, 
but  not  common  to  all.    In  this  way,  the  word 
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"thongh*  !■  not  eontndietoiy.     ICark's  lips 
are  "  no  eommony  though  seTenl" — 

toWllOIB? 

To  my  ftirtiiiMt  and  um."— 


iLLnsiBAiioHs.  [aot  in. 

I  and  my  fortonM  are  the  oo-proprieton  of  the 
common  field,— but  we  will  not  "  giant  pastoxe  " 
toothen. 


ACT  III. 


•  Sasra  L— '^  CkmeoUndT 

This  was  donbtleH  the  burthen  of  lome  tender 
air,  that  would  "  make  paflsionate  the  senae  of 
hearing."  Steerena  baa  ahown  that>  when  aonga 
were  introduced  in  the  old  comedieB,  the  author 
wai^  in  many  caaei^  content  to  leare  the  selection 
of  tike  Bong  to  the  player  or  to  the  mn^icianfly 
indicating  the  place  of  ita  introduction  by  a 
stage  direction. 

^  Sasra  L— "-4  -FVwKAftroioi.'' 

The  EUabethan  gallanta  must  hare  required 
Teiy  serious  exercises  in  the  academy  of  dancing 
to  win  their  lores.  The  yeiy  names  of  the 
dances  are  enough  to  aatound  those  for  whom 
the  mysteries  of  the  quadrille  are  suffidentiy 
difficult :  "  Coratitoes,  laroltoo^  jigs,  measures, 
paTinSy  brawls,  galliarda,  canaries."  (Brome's 
'  (Hty  Wit*)  The  name  of  the  brawl  ia  derired 
from  the  French  branle,  a  shaking  or  swinging 
motion;  and  with  this  dance,  which  was  per- 
formed by  persons  uniting  hands  in  a  drole, 
balls  were  usually  opened.  The  opening  waa 
calculated  to  put  the  parties  considerably  at 
their  ease,  if  the  brcude  be  correctly  described 
in  a  little  book  of  dialogues  printed  at  Antwerp, 
1579: — ''Un  des  gentilhommes  et  une  des 
dames,  estans  lea  premiers  en  la  danse,  laissent 
les  autres  (qui  cependant  continuent  la  danse), 
et  se  mettans  dedans  la  dicta  compagnie,  ront 
baisans  par  ordre  toutea  les  peiaonnes  qui  y 
sont :  k  s^Toir  le  genUlhonmie  les  dames,  et  la 


dame  les  gentilshommes.  Pui%  ayant  adiert 
leuis  baisemeus,  au  lieu  qu'ils  estoyent  les 
premiers  en  la  danse,  se  mettent  les  demiers. 
Et  ceste  h/^on  de  faire  se  continue  par  le  gen- 
tilhomme  et  la  dame  qui  sont  les  plus  prochains, 
jusques  k  ce  qu'on  Tienne  anz  demiera."  We 
are  obliged  to  Douce  for  this  information;  but 
we  haye  often  looked  upon  the  remains  of  the 
fine  old  seat  of  the  Hatton  ftmily  at  Stoke 
(now,  alas^  swept  away  entirely),  the  scene  of 
Gray's  "long  story,"  and  longed  for  the  re- 
storation of  its 

"  Rldi  wiDdowt  that  cxdudt  the  lifht. 
And  pMMfM  Uut  iMd  to  notbing," 

without  being  aware  that  the  "graye  Lord 
Keeper  "  had  such  arduous  duties  to  perform : — 

'*  Fun  oft  within  tlM  •padoot  walls, 

Wh«n  bt  bad  tittf  winters  o*ar  bim» 
My  grara  Lord-Katpar  lad  tba  brawls  i 

Tba  saal  and  roaoas  dane^d  bafora  him. 
His  busby  baaid,  and  sboeatriuKS  gtaan. 

His  bl||i-crownad  bat,  and  satin  doublat, 
lCoT*d  tba  stout  baart  of  England's  qnaan, 

Tbougb  Fopa  and  Spaniard  could  not  troobla  It." 

With  regard  to  the  musical  character  of  the 
brmol  or  branie  (ancientiy  brande),  it  is  described 
by  De  Gastilhon  aa  a  gay,  round  dance,  the  air 
short,  and  en  rondeau,  L  e.,  ending  at  each  re- 
petition with  the  first  part  Herseime  ('  Har- 
monie  UniTerselle,'  1680)  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes sereral  kinds  of  brtuUe,  and  gires  ex- 
amples, in  notes,  of  each.  In  the  '  Oreheso- 
graphie'  of  Thoinot  Arbeau  (1588)  is  the  an- 
nexed specimen  of  this  dance : — 


•  SoBTB  L— "  Canary  to  it" 
Canary,  or  canaries,  an  old  lirely  dance. 


Sir 


John  Hawkins  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 


this  to  be  of  English  inyention ;  it  most  pro- 
bably originated  in  Spain,  though,  from  the 
name,  many  hare  attributed  its  origin  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  instead  of  concluding,  what  is 
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most  likely,  thai  it  irss  there  imported  from  the  I  ICeiseuie  both  giye  the  tane,  but  in  diffnrs&t 
dyilized  mothercoimtry.    Thoinot  Arbeso  snd  I  forms.    Thai  of  the  latter  is  thus  noted  >— 


g^fTflrTrirTfi'ififiirrrirTfnf  !|| 


Poroell,  in  his  opera  'Diodesiaii'  (1691), 
introduces  a  oanarin,  which,  as  well  as  the 
aboye  from  Henenne,  seems  modelled  after 
that  published  by  Arbean.  Poroell's  is  set  for 
four  bowed   instmments,   accompanied,  most 


probably,  by  hautboys;  and  as  the  work  in 
which  it  appears  is  rery  rsre,  and  the  tune  but 
litUe  if  at  all  known,  we  here  insert  an  adapta- 
tion of  it,  which  retains  all  the  notes  in  the 
originsl: 


ife: 


t\XJl\t 


"-Ml'  ^If  J'lf  \\^V  I 


^m 


ii.i>  .    <s     .      I       ^       I  M.P  (S    ,  FT  f      I  I  ^.M  <i  I    p>(i  I  -#* 


*  ScBHB  I.—"  WUk  ytner  JuU  pe/Uhaus&Hke." 
In  the  extremely  derer  engrayed  title-page 
to  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  the  ina- 
morato, who  wears  '^  his  hat  penthouse-like  o'er 
the  shop  of  hiB  eyes,"  is  represented  as  an  ex- 
ample of  loye  melancholy.  The  figure  may  be 
taken  as  an  impersonation  of  Moth's  description, 
^ee  end  of  Act  lU.) 

19  ScKHi  L— "  2nW  AoUj^AoTM  u /ofyoC" 
The  hobby-horses  which  people  ride  in  the 
present  day  are  generally  yery  quiet  animal^ 
which  giye  litUe  o£fence  to  public  opinion. 
But  the  hobby-horse  to  which  Shakspere  here 
alludes,  and  to  which  he  has  sUuded  also  in 
'Hamlet^'  was  an  animal  considered  by  the 
Puritans  so  dangerous  that  they  exerted  all 
their  power  to  banish  him  from  the  May-games. 
The  people,  howeyer,  dung  to  him  with  wonder- 
ful pertinadty  ;and  it  is  most  probably  for  this 
reason  that^  when  an  indiyidual  cherishes  "a 


small  piece  of  folly  which  he  is  unwilling  to 
giye  up,  it  is  cslled  his  hobby-horse.  The 
hobby-horse  was  turned  out  of  ths  May-gsmes 
with  Friar  Tuck  and  Maid  Marian,  as  sayouring 
something  of  popery;  snd^some  wag  wrote  his 
epitaph  as  described  by  Hamlet^ — 

"  For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hohfcy-hent  li  tarfoL" 

The  hobby-hoTM  of  the  May-games  required  a 
person  of  considerable  skill  to  manage  him, 
although  his  body  was  only  of  wicker  work,  and 
his  head  and  neck  of  pasteboard.  Sog^iardo,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Byexy  Man  out  of  his  Humour,' 
describes  how  he  danced  in  him : — 

•«  aogHardt.  Nsy,  look  you,  lir,  that's  BiTcr  a  gwtlo- 
maa  in  th«  coontry  has  tho  llk«  humon  for  tho  huMrj'' 
hono  M  I  havt;  I  havt  tho  oMthod  for  tho  thnodltaif  of 
tho  nocdlo  oad  all,  tho— 

*<  Qvi*.  How,  tho  mothod} 

**aog.  Ay»tho  lolforityfor  that,  and  tho wMfhhlo, aad 
tho  dagger*  in  tho  noto«  and  tho  trav^  of  tho  ogg  Ikooa 
ftngtr  to  ingor/and  all  Uio  hnmon  inddtnt  to  tho  quality. 
Tho  hono  hangs  at  homo  in  my  porlouz.  Ill  hoop  it 
for  a  monumoot  as  long  as  I  Uto,  sun." 
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ILLUSTBATIONS. 


[act  m. 


'  Stnitl^  in  hii  Bntiqiiariaii  romuioe  of '  Qaeen- 1  of  tho  hobbj-hozae  and  the  dngon  and  Friar 
hoo  HaU,'  haa  giTen  at  length  the  gambola  |  Tack. 


Thia  comedy  la  ranning  oyer  with  alluaiona 
to  eonntiy  aporta— one  of  the  manj  prooft  that 
in  ita  original  thxpe  it  may  be  aaaigned  to  the 
anthoz^a  greeneat  jean.  The  aport  which  ao 
delighta  Coaftaid  abont  the  fox,  the  ape,  and  the 
homble-bee,  haa  been  explained  by  Oapell,  whoae 
hunbering  and  obacare  commenta  upon  Shak- 
apere  haye  been  pillaged  and  aneered  at  by  the 
other  commentatoiB.  In  thia  inatance  they  take 
no  notice  of  him.  It  aeema,  according  to  Capell, 
that  "  aelling  a  bargain  *  conaiated  in  drawing 
a  peraon  in  by  aome  atratagem  to  proclaim  him- 
aelf  Ibol  by  hia  own  lipa;  and  thu%  when  Moth 
makea  hia  maater  repeat  the  fenvoy  ending  in 
the  gooae,  he  prodaima  himaelf  a  gooae,  accord- 
ing to  the  matio  wit,  which  Coatard  calla 
"  adling  a  bargain  weU."  "  Ftet  and  looae,"  to 
whidi  ho  allnde%  waa  another  holiday  aport; 
and  the  gooae  that  ended  the  market  allndea  to 
the  prorezb  "  three  wopien  and  a  gooae  make  a 
maikei." 

^  Sam  L— "  Chrdon^^^rtwitneraUon,'' 
In  a  tnet  pnbliahed  in  1578,  "  A  Health  to 


the  gentlemanly  profeaiion  of  Serving  Men," 
there  ia  a  atoiy  of  a  aerrant  who  got  a  remnme- 
ration  of  three  fiurthinga  firom  one  of  hia  maater^a 
gaeeta,  and  a  guerdon  of  a  ahUling  firom  another 
gaeat  Perhapa  the  atoiy  had  paaaed  into  the 
goaaip  of  the  people,  and  Coatard'a  jocularity 
waa  underatood  by  "  the  gentlemanly  profeanon," 
who  atood  on  the  ground  of  the  Blackfriars 
theatre  or  the  Globe. 

"  Scnri  L--'' JDiie  a  (Termon  cZocL^ 

The  Germana  were  the  great  clock-makera  of 
the  aixteenth  century.  The  dock  at  Hampton 
Courts  which,  according  to  the  inaeription,  waa 
aet  up  in  1540,  ia  aaid  to  be  the  first  eyer  made 
in  Bngland.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  poaaeaaed  a 
table-dock  of  German  manufacture,  the  repre- 
aentationa  of  ooatume  on  which  ahow  it  to  be  of 
the  time  of  EliiBa>eth.  It  ia  moat  probable  that 
the  German  dock, 

"SmiaxeiMlilnft  trcroaiof  fraoMi 
▲Dd  iMnrer  goiof  arlfht," 

waa  of  the  common  kind  which  we  now  call 
Dutch  docka. 
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And  iMor  Ait  ooloicrt  {As  a 

The  tumbler  wis  a  greet  itSnerent  peddmer 
in  the  6mj»  of  Shakipere,  ae  he  it  itilL  Hie 
hoop,  which  wis  a  neeeeBaiy  acoompeoixaent  of 


hit  feati,  mm  adorned  with  ribenda.  Stmtt^  in 
hie  '  8porti»'  hae  giTen  ua  eome  repreeentatiom 
of  (he  antiee  which  theee  andent  promoten  of 
mirth  exhibited;  and  ih»j  difSnr  Tery  di^tlj 
firom  thoae  which  gyu  delist  the  mnlUtade  at 
couitiyiUii. 


In  a  poem  written  in  "  rene  bnrlesqne  "  by 
Sir  William  FArenant^  enUUed  'The  Long 
Yacation  in  London,'  there  it  a  rery  latisfiMstorj 
enumeration  of  the  principal  sighte  which  were 
preaented  to  the  admiring  way&rera  of  our  ci^ 
at  the  period  when  the  Beatoration  had  giren 
back  to  the  people  aome  of  their  ancient  amuae- 
-menta^  ajid  the  coundla  of  the  primitire  church 
were  no  longer  raked  up,  aa  they  were  by  old 
Piynne,  to  denounce  bear-leadera  and  puppet- 
ahowmen  aa  the  agenta  of  the  ctU  onv^xcom- 
municated  peraona  who  were  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  atrong  arm  of  the  law,  ciTil  and  eode- 
aiaaticaL  The  paaaage  in  D'Arenanfa  poem  ia 
aa  foUowB : — 

"  Now  ▼aul^ar  good,  and  dradnf  lait 
On  Top«,  and  man  that  cries  Uty,  paMi 
And  tumbltr  young  that  natda  but  stoop* 
Lay  htad  to  hael  to  creep  through  hoopi 
And  man  in  chimney  liid  to  dress 
Puppet  that  acts  our  old  Queen  Bess, 


And  man  that  whilst  the  puppets  play, 
Thnrngfa  nose  expoundach  what  they  say  t 
And  white  oat-eater  that  does  dwell 
In  stablesmaUat  sign  of  BeU, 
That  lift  up  hoof  to  show  the  pranha 
Taught  by  magirtan,  styled  Beaks  i 
And  ape,  led  captire  still  in  diain 
Till  he  lenouaee  the  Pope  and  Spain : 
All  these  oa  hoof  now  trudge  fttNn  towB 
To  cheat  poor  turnip  eating  down." 

What  a  congregation  of  wondera  i«  here ! 
Hogarth  could  not  hare  painted  hia  ^orioua 
'  Southwark  Fair'  without  actual  obaeryatioii ; 
but  here  ia  an  aaaemblage  from  which  a  com- 
panion picture  might  be  made,  offuing  ua  the 
TarieUea  of  costume  and  character  which  die- 
tingniah  the  age  of  Charlea  IL  from  that  of 
George  II.  But  auch  aighta  can  only  be  grouped 
together  now  in  Ix>ndon  upon  remarkable  occa- 
aiona.  The  London  of  our  own  day,  indudin,^ 
ita  gigantic  auburbay  ia  not  the  place  to  find 
even  in  aeparate  looalitiea  the  vaulter,  the 
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dancing  laoi^  tlie  conjuror,  the  tumbler,  the 
puppei«hoir,  the  nree^ow;  the  Idumed  horse, 
or  the  loyal  ape.  Fleet  Street^  for  example,  la 
much  too  biuj  a  place' for  the  wonder-mongera 
to  congregate  in.  A  merchant  in  Ben  Jonaon'a 
*Pox'aay»— 

«"T  were  a  ran  MofiM  to  bt  Men  In  Flaat  StTML" 
A.  motion  is  another  name  for  a  pnppet^how. 
His  companion  ansirera^ 

"Ay,  in  thtTtrmr 

Fiftj  jeaia  afterwards  jyArenant  tells  ns  of  his 
Tagabonds,  that  in  the  Long  Yacation 

'*  All  thett  on  boof  now  tradft  tnm  town 
To  cbMt  poor  tuniip<«itlqg  down." 

The  sigfat^hewera,  we  thns  see,  were  in  high 


ILLTJ8TBATI0N8.  [AOT  IY. 

actlTitj  in  the  Term«  because  Fleet  Street  was 
then  falL  When  is  it  now  emplyt  There  is 
no  room  for  their  trades.  They  are  elbowed  out 
We  have,  seen;  howerer,  in  some  half-qoiet 
thoroughfare  of  Lambeth,  or  of  Clerkenwell,  a 
dingy  doth  spread  upon  the  road,  and  a  ring  of 
children  called  together  at  the  sound  of  horn, 
to  behold  a  dancing  lass  in  all  the  iineiy  of 
calico  trowaers  and  spangles,  and  a  tumbler 
with  his  hoop:  and  on  one  ocoaalon  sixpence 
was  extracted  from  our  pockets,  because  the 
said  tumbler  had  his  hoop  splendid  with  ribbons^ 
which  showed  him  to  hare  a  reverence  for  the 
poetry  and  antiquity  of  his  calling.  He  knew 
the  Ihie, — 

.  "And  wwr  his  coloun  Uko  a  tumblec*!  hoop." 


AOT  IV. 


ThaiwefMUtata$uLandplaif(hemmihererinf'* 

BoTAL  and  noble  ladies^  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, delighted  in  the  somei^t  unrefined  sport 
of  shooting  deer  with  a  cross-bow.  In  the 
"alleys  green"  of  Windsor  or  of  Oreenwich 
PMk%  the  queen  would  take  her  stand  on  an 
derated  platform,  and,  as  the  pridtet  or  the 
budc  waa  driven  past  her,  would  aim  the  death- 
shaft,  amidst  the  acclamAtions  of  her  admiring 
courtiers.  The  ladies,  it  appears,  were  skilftil 
enough  at  this  sylvan  butchering.  Sir  Francis 
Leake  writes  to  the  Bari  of  Shrewsbury,  "  Tour 
lordship  has  sent  me  a  very  great  and  &t  stag, 
the  wdcomer  being  stricken  by  your  right 
honourable  lady'a  hand.*  The  practice  was  as 
old  as  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages :  but  in 
those  days  the  ladies  were  sometimes  not  so 
expert  as  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury;  for,  in 
the  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  a  fair  huntress 
wounds  Sir  Lanncdot  of  the  Lake,  instead  of 
the  stag  at  which  she  aims. 

»•  SoiNB  L— "  A  Manarcho." 

This  allusion  is  to  a  mad  Italian,  commonly 
called  the  numareh,  whose  epitaph,  or  descrip- 
tion, was  written  by  Churchyard,  in  1680.  His 
notion  was,  that  he  was  sovereign  of  the  world ; 
and  one  of  his  conceits,  recorded  by  Scot  in  his 
'  Discovery  of  Witchcraft^'  1584,  was  that  all 


the  ships  that  came  into  the  port  of  London 
bdonged  to  him. 

"  Sam  L— "  FrickeL" 

Dull  contradicts  Sir  Nathaniel  as  to  the  pge 
of  the  buck.  The  parson  asserts  that  it  was 
"  a  buck  of  the  first  head  "—the  constable  says 
it  was  "  a  pricket"  The  budc  acquires  a  new 
name  every  year  as  he  approaches  to  maturity. 
The  first  year  he  is  a  fikwn;— the  second,  a 
pricket; — ^the  third,  a  sorrdi;— the  fourth,  a 
soare;~the  fifUi,  a  buck  of  the  first  head;  the 
sixth,  a  complete  buck. 

»  Somi  1,--"  Master  penon,*' 

The  derivation  of  panon  was,  perhaps,  com- 
monly understood  in  Shakspere's  time,  and 
pamon  and  penon  were  used  indifforently. 
Blackstone  has  explained  the  word :  "  A  parson, 
persona  wcUsics,  is  one  that  hath  full  possession 
of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He  is 
called  parson,  persona,  because  by  his  person, 
the  church,  which  is  an  invisible  body,  is  repre- 
sented."-—Obmff?i«n(artet,  b.  L 

>•  SoiNS  L— "  Cfood  old  Mantwm," 

The  good  old  Hantaan  waa  Joh.  Baptist  Man- 
tuanus,  a  Carmelite,  whose  Bdogues  were  trans- 
lated into  Bngliah  by  George  Turbervile,  in  1567. 
His  first  Bdogue  commences  with  FawsU,  preoor 
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gMIA;  and  Famaby,  in  liSi  prafiMe  to  Martial, 
nja  thai  pedtmi$  tlMmglii  moie  highly  of  the 
J'aitfC^  j^reor  peMS^  than  of  tha  ^rina  fwriM^ 
fueema.  Hera,  again,  tha  nnlaaniad  Shakq[»en 
hita  the  marit  whan  he  meddlea  with  learned 
matten. 

••  Sam  L— «  VmeUoT 

A  pnnrerbial  ezpreaBion  applied  to  Tenioe, 
which  we  find  thna  in  HoweU'a  Letteia  >— 

•«  YMitfft,  YMitfft,  «iii  non  U  Ttdt.  BOB  to  pngte. 
lift  ^  r  IM  tioppo  ▼•dBto  !•  dlqmfiib" 

*>  Sam  m.— ''  On  a  day*  kc 

Thia  ode,  aa  Shakapere  tenna  it^  waa  aei  to 
moaicnpwaidaof  aerentyjean  ago^  by  Jaekaon, 
of  Bxeter,  for  three  men'a  Toioea;  and  a  more 
beantifti],  finiahed,  and  maaterly  eompoaition, 
of  the  kiad,  the  Sngliah  lehool  of  muaie  cannot 
prodnoe :— finr  that  we  hare  a  aehool,  and  one  of 
whidi  we  need  not  be  aahamed,  will  aoon  eeaae 
to  be  denied. 

^  Som  m.— "  Thai,  Wse  a  rude  tmd  mavage 
man  <if  Inde." 

Shakapere  might  haye  found  an  acoonnt  of 
the  Gheben,  or  fire-worahlppen  of  the  Eaat,  in 
■ome  of  the  traTdlen  whoae  worka  had  preoeded 
Haklnyfa  collection.    Nothing  can  be  finer  or 
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mora  aoenrate  than  thia  deaer^^tion.  The  CHie- 
ber^  aa  the  elegant  poet  of  '  Inlla  Bookh '  tella 
n%  were  not  blind  Idolatoia;  th^  wbrahipped 
the  Creator  in  the  moat  aplendid  of  hit  woika>— 

*«  Ym^I  am  of  that  iaqploai  nw«» 

ThoM  Stovw  of  rivt  wImh  non  184  of«i» 
Hall  tlMlr  Craatoi*!  dwatUaf -plaot 
Amooff  tha  Ihriaf  Ufbtt  of  baam  I  ** 

**  Sam  m— '^  Far  when  watdd  pau,  my  Keffe, 
or  fou,  or  you." 

It  will  be  dbaerred  thai  thia  line  iaahnoat  a 
repetition  of  a  preriona  <me— 

«« FanHMB  voBld  JOB,  Bqr  lani*  «r  yoB,  «r  yoB  I " 
and  in  the  lame  manner  throughout  thia  apeech 
the  moat  emphaiie  parte  of  the  leaaoning  are 
repeated  with  Tariationa.   Upon  thi%  eoi^ectiire 
goea  to  work;  and  it  ia  pronoonced  thai  the 
linea  are  nnneoeaiarily  repeated.    Some  of  the 
commentatora  nndenrtood  little  of  riiythm,.and 
they  were  not  TCiy  aeooiato  Judgea  of  riietoria 
One  of  the  greateat  OTldenoea  of  akill  in  an 
orator  ia  the  enforeemeni  of  an  idea  by  repe- 
tition, without  repeating  the  predae  form  of  ita 
original  annooneement  The  apeech  of  UlyKCi^ 
in  the  third  act  of  '  Tioihia  and  Oreadda,' 
«« Tlma  hath,  my  lord,  a  waUat  OB  Ma  badL," 
ia  a  wondeiftil  example  of  thii  art. 


ACT  V. 


^  Som  I.—"  ffananMeabOUudmUaiilme.'' 

Tatlob,  the  watcr-poety  haa  giren  na  a  syllable 
more  of  thii  delight  of  achoolboya— Aofiori^ 
eabUUitdinUatibue,  But  he  haa  not  equdled 
Babelala,  who  haa  thna  ftuniahed  the  title  of  a 
book  that  might  pncde  Fatemoater  Eow: — 
AnUperieaiameUqHirhenffedanyphieribraihnee^ 


«  Scm  I.—"  TheJifth,ifL'' 

The  pedant  aaka  who  ia  the  ailly  aheep— quia, 
quiet  "  The  third  of  the  five  rowela  if  yon 
repeai  them,"  laya  Hoth ;  and  the  pedant  doea 
repeat  them— a,  e,  I ;  the  other  two  dinchea  it^ 
laya  Hoth,  o,  n  (0  yoa).  Thia  may  i^pear  a 
poor  commdmm,  and  a  low  conceit^  aa  Theobald 
haa  it^  but  the  latire  ia  in  oppodng  the  pedantry 
of  the  boy  to  the  pedantiy  of  the  man,  and 


making  the  pedant  haye  the  worst  of  it  in  what 
he  caUa  "  a  quick  renew  of  wit" 

*•  Scm  L— "  renew  qf  wit" 
Steerena  and  Kdone  fiercely  contradict  each 
other  aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  venew. 
"The  cnt«id-thniat  notea  on  thia  occadon 
exhibit  a  oompleto  matoh  between  the  two  great 
Shakaperian  maiateia  of  defence,"  laya  Donee. 
TUa  indnatriona  commentator  giree  na  fire 
pagea  to  determine  the  oontroyeray ;  the  aign- 
ment  of  which  amounta  to  thia^  that  venew  and 
bout  equally  denote  %kU  in  fendng. 

*'  Scm  IL  "  And  are  appareffd  (Atit,— 

Like  IfueeovUei  or  JhcMumt." 
For  the  Bnaaian  or  Hnacorito  habita  aammed 
by  the  king  and  noblea  of  Kayarre,  we  are  in- 
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debtedtoTeoeUio.  At  page  808  of  the  ediUon 
of  1598,  wo  find  a  noble  HobootHo  whose  attire 
mffidentlj  oonespondB  with  that  deacribod  by 
Hall  in  hia  aeconnt  of  a  Bnaaian  maaquo  at 
Weatminater,  in  the  leign  of  Heniy  YIIL, 
quoted  by  Bitaon  in  illoatEation  of  thia  play. 

'^  In  the  fint  year  of  King  Heniy  YIII.,''aaya 
the ehionider,  "at  a  banqnet  made  for  the 
foreign  ambanadora  in  the  Ptuiiament«ha]nber 
at  Weatminater,  came  the  Lord  Henry  Earl  of 
Wiltahire,  and  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  in  two  long 
gowna  of  yellow  aatin  txareraed  with  white 


ILLUSTBATIONB.  [aOT  Y. 

aatin,  and  in  ereiy  bend  of  white  waa  a  bend  of 
erimaon  aatin,  after  the  ikahion  of  Bnaaia  or 
Boadand,  witii  fdrred  hata  of  gray  on  their 
headi^  either  of  them  having  an  hatchet  in  their 
handfl^  and  boota  with  pikea  tamed  np."  The 
boota  in  Y  eoeUio'a  print  haye  no  "  pikea  turned 
np," butwe peroeiTe  the  "long gown* of  fignred 
aatin  or  damaak,  and  the  "  fnrred  hat"  At 
page  288  of  the  aame  work  we  are  preaented 
also  with  the  habit  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Kna- 
ooTy,  a  rich  and  impoaing  coatnme^  which  might 
be  worn  by  hia  mi^eaty  of  NaTarre  himaelt 


**  Sonn  IL — "  To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on 
ihegrasa/' 

The  "meaanre"  waa  the  conrtty  dance  of 
the  daya  of  Elizabeth;  not  so  solemn  as  the 
paTan — ^ihe  "doleful  payan,"  aa  D'Avenant  calls 
it,  in  which  princes  in  their  mantles,  and 
lawyers  in  their  long  robes,  and  courtly  dames 
with  enormous  trains,  swept  the  rushes  like  the 
tails  of  peacocks.  From  this  circumstance  came 
its  name,  the  paran — the  dance  of  the  peacock. 
The  "measure''  may  be  best  described  in 
Shakspere's  own  words,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lively  Beatrice,  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :' 
—"The  fkult  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin, 
if  yon  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time ;  if  the  prince 
be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  measure  in 
eyeiything;  and  ao  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
hear  me.  Hero :  wooing,  wedding,  and  repent- 
ing, ia  aa  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 


pace:  the  first  suit  ia  hot  and  haaty,  like  a 
Scotch  jig,  and  full  aa  fimtaatical :  the  wedding; 
mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure  fixU  of  state  and 
ancientry;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and, 
with  his  bad  leg^  falls  into  the  cinque-pace 
faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  graye." 

*  SoKNB  II. — ^"  Better  wits  have  worn  plain 

8tatute<aps,** 
By  an  act  of  parliament  of  1571,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  above  the  age  of  six  years,  except 
the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  degree,  should, 
on  sabbath-days  and  holidays,  wear  caps  of 
wool,  manufactured  in  England.  Thia  waa  one 
of  the  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  trade, 
which  so  occupied  the  legislatorial  wiadom  of 
our  ancestors,  and  which  the  people,  as  con- 
stantly as  they  were  enacted,  evaded,  or  openly 
violated.    This  very  law  waa  repealed  in  1597. 
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ThoM  to  whom  the  Uw  i^pliedf  and  who  wore 
the  Btatate-c&ps,  were  dtizens,  and  artifioez% 
and  labooren;  and  thii%  at  the  nobility  con- 
tiniied  to  wear  their  bomneta  and  feathen^  So-. 
oJineaayBy  ''heUerwitihavevHm^ptamitatuie- 
caps* 
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*  Scm  11.—"  Tou  ctmnot  beg  wT 

Coetard  meana  to  laj  we  are  not  idiota.  One 
of  the  most  abominable  oormptions  of  the 
feudal  qrstem  of  government  waa  for  the  aore- 
reign,  who  waa  the  legal  gojurdian  of  idiots,  to 
grant  the  wardship  of  sach  an  unhappy  person 
to  some  fiiToorite,  granting  with  the  idiot  the 
right  of  using  his  property.  Ritson,  and  Donee 
more  correctly,  gire  a  curious  anecdote  illua- 
trative  of  this  custom,  and  of  its  abuse : — 

"  The  Lord  Korth  begg'd  old  Bladwell  for  a 
foole  (thou^  he  could  nerer  prore  him  so), 
and  having  him  in  his  eustodie  aa  a  lunatioke, 
he  carried  him  to  a  gentleman's  house,  one  day, 
that  was  his  neij^bour.  The  L.  North  and  the 
gentleman  retired  awhile  to  private  disoourse, 
and  lefk  Bladwell  in  the  dining-roome,  which 
was  hung  with  a  £iire  hanging;  Bladwell  walk- 
ing up  and  dowue,  and  viewing  the  imagerie, 
spyed  a  foole  at  last  in.  the  hangings  and  without 
delay  drawee  his  knife,  flyes  at  the  foole,  cntts 
him  eleane  out^  and  layes  him  on  the  floore; 
my  Lord  and  the  gentleman  coming  in  againe, 
tnd  finding  the  tapeetrie  thua  de&c'd,  he  aak'd 
Bladwell  what  he  meant  by  such  a  rude  undvill 
act;  he  answered,  Sir,  be  Qontent^I  have  rather 


done  yon  a  oourteaie  than  a  wrong;  for,  if  ever 
my  L.  N.  had  seene  the  foole  there,  he  would 
have  b^gg'd  him,  and  so  yon  mi|^t  have  lost 
your  whole  suite."    (Had.  MS.  6896.) 

"  Sam  IL— "  Pageaml  qf  (Ae  mum  worOMt.* 
The  genuine  worthies  of  the  old  pageant  were 
Joshua^  David,  Judas  ICaocabeoa,  Hector,  Alex- 
ander, Juliua  GMsar,  Arthur,  Chariemagne,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne.  Sometimes  Guy  of  War- 
wick was  substituted  for  Godfrey  of  3ulldgne. 
These  redoubted  persoosges^  aooording  to  a  ma- 
nuscript in  the  British  Hnseum  (Hari.  2057), 
were  dad  in  complete  annour,  with  crowns  of 
gold  on  their  head%  every  one  having  his  esquire 
to  bear  before  him  his  shield  and  pennon  at 
arma.  According  to  thia  manuscript^  these 
"  Lords"  were  dressed  aa  three  Hebrew^  three 
Liifide]%  and  three  Christians.  Shskspere  over- 
threw the  jipst  proportion  of  age  ^nd  oountiy, 
for  he  gives  us  four  infide]%  Hector,  Pomp^, 
Alexander,  and  Hercules,  out  of  the  five  of  the 
schoolmaster^s  pageant  In  thia  manuscript  of 
the  Harieian  Collection,  which  is  a  Chester  pa- 
geant^  with  illumination%  the  JVmr  89amm»  con- 
clude the  representation  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 
Shakspere  must  have  seen  such  an  exhibition, 
and  have  thence  derived  the  songs  of  Ver  and 
Hienu. 

**  Sam  n.— «^  very  ffood homier.'' 
The  following  engraving  of  the  bowls  of  the 
dxteenth  oentnry  is  designed  firom  Strutt's 
'  Sports  and  Pastimes.'  The  qport^  according 
to  Strutt^  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  he  has  given  us  figures 
of  three  persons  engaged  in  bowling;  from  a 
manuscript  of  that  date.    [See  next  page.] 

**  Sam  H—''  I  vriam*  fighiwUk  a  poU,liiU 
a  norOiem  mmL" 
The  old  quarter-staff  play  of  England  was 
most  practiaed  in  the  north.  Struil^  in  his 
'Sports,'  and  Ritson,  in  his  'Bobin  Hood 
Poems,'  have  given  us  representations  of  these 
loving  contests,  from  which  the  foUowiug  en- 
graving is  designed.    [See  next  page.] 
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Sdn  n.—"  When  dcdnei  pied." 


The  tni  two  itenzaB  of  this  song  are  set  to 
mnsio  by  Dr.  Ame,  with  tU  that  jnstnen  of 
conception  and  simple  elegance  of  which  he 
was  so  great  a  master,  and  which  are  conq»i- 
caons  in  nearlj  all  of  his  compositions  that  are 
in  union  with  ShalaQ>ere's  words. 

This  song  haying  been  "  married  "  to  music, 
it  would  not  be  well  to  disturb  the  reoeired 
reading.  Tet  the  doTiations  in  all  the  original 
copies 'must  be  noted.  There  is  a  transposition 
in  the  first  four  lines,  to  meet  the  alternate 
rhymes  in  the  subsequent  Terses.  In  the  ori- 
ginals we  find. 


«•  WlMB  daW«  pM,  and  Tiolito  IOm. 
And  cuckoo-bods  of  ydlow  Ima, 
And  tady-anoelu  all  afltw-wUte, 
Do  paint  tba  B 

In  the  third  and  fourth 


is  a  modem  introduction,  to  correspond  with 
"  Cuckoo."  But  "  To^oho"  alone  Is  not  the 
song  of  the  owl-^t  is  "  Tu^wkii^  Uywho."  The 
original  line  stand  thus : — 

"  Than  Blgfatiy  sliifi  tha  alari^f  o«l« 
Tn-vhltf  io-wlw, 
AnanynoCa.*' 

Did  not  the  original  music  TSiy  with  the  vaiy- 
ing  form  of  the  metre  1 


COSTUME. 


CxBin  Yecellio,  at  the  end  of  his  third  book 
(edit  1598),  presents  us  with  the  genersl  costume 
of  Nayarre  at  this  period.  The  women  appear 
to  hare  worn  a  sort  of  clog  or  patten,  something 
like  the  Yenetian  chioppine ;  and  we  are  told 
in  the  text  that  some  dressed  in  imitation  of 
the  Trench,  some  in  the  style  of  the  Spaniards, 
while  others  blended  the  flMhions  of  both  those 
nations.  The  well-known  costume  of  Henri 
Quatre  and  Philip  11.  may  iumish  authority  for 


the  dress  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  Kayanre, 
and  of  the  lords  attending  on  the  Prince«  of 
France,  who  may  herself  be  attired  after  the 
fJMhion  of  Marguerite  de  Yaloi^  the  sister  of 
Henry  HI.  of  France,  and  first  wile  of  his  suo- 
ceesor  the  King  of  Nayaire.  (Yide  HontfiMoon, 
« Honarehie  Franfaise-O  We  suljoin  the  Spanish 
gentleman,  and  the  French  lady,  of  1589,  from 
Yecellio.  For  the  costume  of  the  Husooyites 
in  the  mask  (Act  Y.),  see  Dlustrations,  p.  280. 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


Thd  comedy  wis  first  printed  in  the  folio 
collection  of  1028.  In  the  originil  copy  the 
pUy  ii  divided  into  acta,  but  not  into  acenea. 
There  are  aeveral  examples  of  corruption  in 
the  text;  but^  npon  the  whole,  it  is  rery  ao- 
carately  printed,  both  irith  regard  to  the 
metrical  arrangement  and  to  punctuation. 

In  Dr.  Farmer'a '  Eaaay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakapeare;  we  find  this  passage:— "  The 
story  of  '  All 'a  WeU  that  Ends  WelV  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  to  haye  been  sometimes  called, 
'  Lore's  Labour  Wonne'"  (and  here  Fanner 
inserts  a  reference  to  Herei^  'Wits'  Trea- 
smy,'  where  '  Love's  Labour  Wonne'  is  men- 
tioned amongst  plays  by  Shakspere,)  "is 
originally  indeed  the  property  of  Boccace, 
but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakapeare  firom 
Painter's  '  Qilctte  of  Narbon.' '  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, in  his  '  Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,' 
repudiates  the  notion  that  '  Lore's  Labour 
Won'  and  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  are 
identical  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  a  passing 
remark  of  Dr.  Fanner,  in  the  '  Eaaay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakapeare,'  first  pointed  out 
this  supposed  identity;  and  he  adds,  "  the 
remark  haa  since  been  caught  up  and  re- 
peated by  a  thousand  Toicea."    Malone,  in 


the  Jint  ediUon  of  hia '  Chronological  Order 
of  Shakspeare's  Plays,'  assigns  the  date  of 
this  comedy  to  1598,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  passage  in  Meres.  He  says,  "  No  other 
of  our  author'a  plays  could  have  borne  that 
title  ('Love's  Labour  Won')  with  so  much 
proprie^  as  that  before  us."  This  is  the 
real  argument  in  the  matter;  and  Coleridge, 
therefore,  describes  this  play  aa  "originally 
intended  as  the  counterpart  of  '  Love's  La- 
bour's  Lost'"  Shakspere's  titles  in  the 
judgment  of  that  philosophical  critic,  al- 
ways exhibit  "  great  significancy."  The  La- 
bour of  Love  which  is  Lott  is  not  a  very 
earnest  labour.  The  King  and  his  cour- 
tiers are  £uitastical  lovers.  They  would  win 
their  mistresses  by  "bootless  rhymes"  and 
"speeches  penn'd,**  and  their  most  sincere 
declarations  are  thus  only  received  as  "  mock- 
ing merriment"  What  would  naturally  be 
the  counterpart  of  such  a  storyt  One  of 
passionate,  enduring,  all-pervading  love,— -of 
a  love  that  shrinks  from  no  difficulty,  re- 
sents no  unkindnen,  fears  no  disgrace,  but 
perseveres,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, to  vindicate  its  own  claims  by  its 
own  energy,  and  to  achieve  success  by  the 
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■tfengtli  of  iti  own  wilL  This  is  the  la- 
bour of  Lore  which  is  Won.  It  not  ihis 
the  stoiy  of  '  AU  's  Well  thftt  Bnds  WeU't 

Of  the  chaneten  we  may  aaj  a  few  words. 

His.  Jameson  quotes  a  passage  from  Fos- 
ters 'Essays'  to  explain  the  general  idea  of 
the  chaiacter  of  Helena :  "  To  be  tremblingly 
aliTS  to  gentle  impressions^  snd  yet  be  able 
to  preserFe,  when  the  proseontion  of  a  de- 
sign reqnixes  it^  an  immoTeable  heart  amidst 
even  the  most  imperions  causes  of  sabdning 
emotion,  is  periiaps  not  an  impossible  con- 
stitation  of  mind,  bnt  it  is  the  ntmost  and 
rarest  endowment  of  hnmanify."  TUs  "  con- 
stitution of  mind*  has  been  created  by  Shak- 
spere  in  his  Helena^  snd  who  can  doubt  the 
tnith  snd  nature  of  the  eonceptioni 

Bertram,  like  all  mixed  character^  whe- 
ther in  the  drama  or  in  real  life,  is  a  great 
pnszle  to  those  who  look  without  tolerance 
on  human  motiyes  and  actions.  In  a  one- 
sided Tiew  he  has  no  redeeming  qualities. 
Johnson  says,  "  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart 
to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  generosity, 
and  young  without  truth;  who  marries  He- 
lena as  a  coward,  and  leares  her  as  a  profli- 
gate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindnees 
sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage :  is  ac- 
cused by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged, 
defends  himself  by  ihlsehood,  •  and  is  dis- 
misMd  to  happiness."  We  have  no  desire  to 
reconcile  our  hearts  to  Bertram ;  all  that  we 
demand  ii^  that  he  should  not  move  our  in- 
dignation beyond  the  point  in  which  his 
qualities  shall  consist  with  our  qrmpathy 
for  Helena  in  her  lore  for  him.  And  in 
this  view  the  poet^  ss  it  appean  to  us,  has 
drawn  Bertram's  character  most  skilfully. 
Without  his  defects  the  dramatic  action 
could  not  have  proceeded;  without  his 
merits  the  dramatic  sentiment  could  not 
have  been  maintained. 

"In  this  piece,"  says  Schlegel,  "o^  is 
exhibited  to  singular  advantage:  the  plain 
honesty  of  the  King,  the  good-natured  im- 
petuosity of  old  Lafeu,  the  maternal  indul- 
gence of  the  Countess  to  Helena's  love  of 
her  son,  seem  all,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with 


each  other  in  endeavours  to  conquer  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  young  Count"  The  genenl 
benevolence  of  these  characters^  and  th^ 
particular  kindness  towards  Helens^  are  the 
counterpoises  to  Bertrsm's  pride  of  birth, 
and  his  disdain  of  virtue  unaccompanied  by 
adventitious  distinctions.  The  love  of  the 
Countess  towards  Helena  is  habit^  that  of 
the  King  is  gratitude :  in  Lafeu  the  admira- 
tion which  he  perseveringly  holds  towards 
her  is  the  result  of  his  honest  sagacity.  He 
admires  ithaX  is  direct  and  unpretending, 
and  he  therefore  loves  Helena:  he  hates 
what  is  evasive  and  boastlU,  and  he  there- 
fore despises  Parolles. 

"ParoUes  has  many  of  the  lineaments  of 
Fslstalt"  We  think  that  this  opinion  of 
Johnson  exhibits  a  singular  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  one  who  relished  Falstaff  so 
highly.  Parolles  is  literally  what  he  is  de- 
scribed by  Helena : — 

"  I  know  him  %  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  agreftt  way  fool,  tolcij  a  coward." 

Is  this  crawling;  empty,  vapouring;  cow- 
ardly representative  of  the  off-scourings  of 
social  life,  to  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  inimitable  Falstaff  t  The  compari- 
son  will  not  bear  examining  with  patience, 
and  much  less  with  painstaking.  But  Pa- 
rolles in  his  own  way  is  infinitely  comic. 
"The  scene  of  the  drum,"  according  to  a 
French  critic,  "  is  worthy  of  Holitoe."  This 
is  the  highest  praise  wMoh  a  French  writer 
could  bestow;  and  here  it  is  just  The  cha- 
racter belongs  to  the  school  of  which  Moli^ 
is  the  head,  rather  than  to  the  school  of  Shak- 
spere.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Clown  1 
He  is  the  ''artificial  fool;"  and  we  do  not 
like  him,  therefore,  quite  so  much  ss  dear 
Launce  and  dearer  Touchstone.  To  the  Fool 
in  '  Lear'  he  can  no  more  be  compared  than 
Parolles  to  Falstaff ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless, 
great — something  that  no  other  artist  but 
Sbakspere  could  have  produced.  Our  poet 
has  used  him  as  a  vehicle  for  some  biUng 
satire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  "  a 
witty  fool,"  "  a  shrewd  knave,  and  an  un- 
happy," 
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ActIILw.S|  fctf;  ■e.6. 
▲etV. 


HSMQ  OF  FbaVOK 
AttLtct.   Aetn.w.l|  W.S.   A0CY.fe.S. 
DXTKI  OF  FlOKOTOK 
Jprm I,  Act IlL  tc  It  fcSL 

Lm.1i  taS.   ActlLaclt  acSt  W.& 
AetlY.tcSi  tcSL 
& 

JjAm,  an  M  Lard, 

Afpmtt,  Act  h  wo.lt  wo.  9,  AeC  IL  tc.  1 ;  tc  St  tc.  i. 
ActIV.M.ft.  AeCY.te.Si  •e.SL 

PabotiTiW,  a  fcttower  <^  BeiiimiiL 

4»«T>,ActLicltict.  AetILee.lts&Siie.4tie.ff. 

AeClILecdt  «.«.   Act  IV .  ee.  1 }  ee.  & 

AetY.ecSi  ecS. 

iSn^eniJ  yoMM^  Fniieh  Lords  (to  MToe  wiC^ 

Beiinm  m  (^  FltyttniiiiM  war. 

JISP—f  AetILee.1;  ecS^   AetnLae.l|  ie.4L 

AetIY.ie.li  ie.SL 

Steward^  «erwin(  (o  ike  Countess  of  BoosUlon. 

Affemn,  Aet  I.  le.  S.   AetIILee.4. 

Olown,  aertfotU  to  the  Countess  of  BousUlon. 

Jnean,  Act L ic. S.   AetlLecSi  m.4  AetllLacS. 

AfltlY.ecSL    ActY.M.S. 

Astringer. 
Jppw&n,  Aet  Y.  M.  1. 


APi^e. 

v»  Aet  L  ie.  1. 

Cotrmss  of  Boubillov,  moiher  to 

Bertrsm. 

4»— r>,ActLee.li  •e.S.   ActlLee.!: 

AetULie.St  ■e.i.   ActIY.ie.i.   AetY-icSL 

Bmuba,  a  gmOewomcm,  protected  bif  ^ 

Countess. 

4>pemi»ActI.eclt  ecSL  Aetll.eclt  •e.Si  ie.4t  iCuS. 

AetULicSt  ee.5|  ie.7.   ActIY.ie.4. 

ActY.ae.l;ecaL 

An  old  Widow  <^  Florenoe. 

JjIMw,  Act  IIL ae. 5t  ic. 7*   Aet  lY.ee. 4. 
AetY.ae.li  wcS. 

DiAVA,  daughter  to  (he  Widow. 

J^pmt;  Aet  IIL  ec.  A.   AetlY.ae.  1;  ae-i. 

AetY.ae.lt  acS. 

YiOLDiTA,  meigVbowr  andfiiemd  to  ike 

Widow. 

4iv«^*AetIILae.5. 

Mabuha^  meighbour  and  fiiemd  to  (he 

Widow. 

Afpmrt,  Aet  IIL  ae.  5. 

Lordi  aUending  on  the  King;  Ofioere,  Sdlr 
diere,  Ac,  Fren^  and  Florentine. 


SCENEi,— nr  Fbanob  ahd  dt  Tuboant. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Kousillon.    A  Boom  in  the  Countess't  Palac4. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Kousillon,  Helena,  and  Lafeu,  in  mourning. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second  husband. 

Beb.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o  er  my  father^s  death  anew '  bat  1  must 

attend  his  migesty*s  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  wardS  eyermore  in 

subjection. 
Laf.  Ton  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam ; — ^you,  sir,  a  &ther ;  He 

that  80  generally  is  at  all  times  good  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to 

you ;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it* 

where  there  is  such  abundance. 
Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amendment? 
Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians^  madam;  under  whose  pifactices  he  hath 

persecuted  time  with  hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but 

only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

*  Lack  iL    This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies;  but  Theobald,  Hanmer,  aud  others,  have  slaeh 
iL    What  lack  applies  to  is  the  kindness  of  the  king. 
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Count.  This  joang  gentlewoman  had  a  father,  (0,  that  Jiod !  how  sad  a  passage* 
*t  is  1)  whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it  streehed  so  fiir,      i 
would ^  haye  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of 
work.    *Would,  for  the  king's  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think  it  would  he  the      ! 
death  of  the  king's  disease.  ■ 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of,  madam  ? 

Court.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  he 
so:  Gerard deNarhon.  , 

Laf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam;  the  king  very  lately  spoke  of  him 
admiringly  and  moumingly :  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  he  set  up  against  mortality. 

BsB.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  of  ? 

Laf.  a  fistula,  my  lord. 

Bkb.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious.^-Was  this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of 
Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to  my  overlooking.  I  have 
those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  pifomises :  her  dispositions  she 
inherits*  which  make  fair  gifts  fearer;  for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries 
virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity, — they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too :  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simpleness ;  she  derives  her 
honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness*. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears. 

Count.  T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in'.    The  remem- 
brance of  her  father  never  approaches  her  heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her     ' 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek.    No  more  of  this,  Helena— go 
to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have^. 

HxL.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too. 

•Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead ;  excessive  grief  the  enemy 
to  the  living. 

EExL.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  etcess  makes  it  soon  mortal^. 

*  Postage,  ThU  nte  of  the  word  is  now  little  known;  bnt  it  is  highly  expreaslYe.  Modern 
writers  have  sobstitated  tveiU  and  circmutance^wordM  that  do  not  convey  the  meaning  otpa$tagt 
—what  passes. 

*  ir<w2(^-it  would. 

*  Milone  here  points  out  an  inaccoracy  of  oonstmetion,  and  says  the  meaning  is— lest  ycm  be 
rather  thon^t  to  affect  a  sorrow  than  to  have.  This  ccmstmction  can  scarcely  be  called  inaccu- 
rate. It  belongs  not  only  to  Shakspere's  phraseology,  bat  to  the  freer  systM&  upon  which  the 
Bnj^  langoage  was  written  by  the  most  correct  writers  in  his  time.  We  have  lost  something  in 
the  attainment  of  our  present  precision. 

'  Tieck  assigns  this  speech,  and  we  think  correctly,  to  Helena,  in  the  belief  that  she  means  it  as 
a  half -obscore  expression,  which  has  reference  to  her  love  for  Bertram.  Snch  are  her  first  words 
^  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too."  la  the  original  copies,  and  in  all  the  modem 
editions,  the  passage  before  us  is  given  to  the  Countess.  In  her  mouth  it  is  not  very  intelligible; 
in  Helena's,  though  purposely  obscure,  It  is  easily  comprehensible.  The  living  enemy  to  grief  for 
the  dead  is  Bertram ;  and  the  grief  of  her  unrequited  love  for  him  destroys  the  other  grief-makes 
it  ihortaL  To  this  mysterious  expression  of  Helena,  Lafeu  addresses  himself  when  he  says,  *'  How 
understand  we  that?" 
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Bbb.  Madam,  I  desird  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf.  How  understand  we  that? 

Count.  Be  thou  bles8*d,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thj  father 

In  manners,  as  in  shape  I  thy  blood,  and  Tirtue, 

Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 

Share  with  thy  birthright !    Love  aU,  trust  a  few. 

Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 

Bather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 

Under  thy  own  life*s  key :  be  oheck*d  for  silence. 

But  never  tax'd  for  speech.    What  Heaven  more  will. 

That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down. 

Fall  on  thy  head  I    Farewell.— My  lord, 

T  is  an  unseaBon*d  courtier ;  good  my  lord. 

Advise  him. 
Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 
Count.  Heaven  bless  him !— Farewell,  Bertram.  [EaU. 

BsA.  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  [to  Hblbna]  be 

servants  to  youl    Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 

much  of  her. 
Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  Tou  must  hold  the  credit  of  your  father. 

[Exeunt  Bbbtsam  and  Lafbu. 
Hbl.  O,  were  that  all  1 — I  think  not  on  my  father; 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 

Than  those  I  shed  for  him^    What  was  he  like? 

I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 

Carries  no  favour  in  't  but  Bertram*s. 

I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love.     T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 

In  our  heart*s  table  ^ ;  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick<^  of  his  sweet  favour<> : 

*  The  "greftt  tears"  which  the  departure  of  Bertram  oauiet  her  to  shed,  being  imputed  to  her 
grief  for  her  fiither,  grace  his  remembrance  more  than  those  which  she  really  shed  for  him. 

^  7Vi62s— the  tabular  surfiice,  tablet,  upon  which  a  picture  is  painted,  and  thence  used  for  the 
picture  itselfl 

*  TWeib— peculiari^.    See  Note  on  *  Khig  Jdm,'  Act  L,  Scene  1.       '  /Vnwiir— countenanoe. 
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Bat  now  he 's  gone,  and  mj  idolatrous  lanqj 
Most  sanctify  his  relics.    Who  comes  here  f 

Enter  Pabollbs. 

One  that  goes  with  him:  I  Ioyo  him  for  his  sake: 

And  jet  I  know  him  a  notorioos  liar, 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward : 

Tet  these  fix*d  evils  sit  so  fit  in  1dm, 

That  they  take  place,  when  yirtae's  steely  hones 

Look  hlc»k  i*  the  cold  wind:  withal,  fall  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  saperflooos  folly 

Pab.  Save  you,  fidr  queen. 

Hbl.  And  you,  monarch* 

Pab.  No. 

Hbl.  And  no. 

Pab.  Are  you  meditating  on  yirginity? 

Hbl.  Ay.  Ton  hate  some  stain^  of  soldier  in  you;  let  me  ask  you  a 
question :  Man  is  enemy  to  tirginity ;  how  may  we  bairicado  it  against  him? 

Pab.  Keep  him  out 

Hbl.  But  he  assails;  and  our  virginity,  though  yaliant  in  the  defence,  yet  is 
weak :  unfold  to  us  some  warlike  resistance. 

Pab.  There  is  none  *  man,  sitting  down  before  you,  will  undermine  you,  and 
blow  you  up. 

Hbl.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers  and  blowers  up! — Is  there 
no  military  policy  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Pab.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier  be  blown  up :  marry,  in 
blowing  him  down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  dtj. 
It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss 
of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and  there  was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity 
was  first  lost  That  you  were  made  of  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity, 
by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found ;  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever 
lost :  *t  is  too  cold  a  companion ;  away  with  *t 

Hbl.  I  will  stand  for  *t  a  little,  though  tiierefore  I  die  a  virgin. 

Pab.  There's  little  can  be  said  in*t;  *t  is  against  the  rule  of  nature.  To 
speak  on  the  part  of  virginity  is  to  accuse  your  mothers;  which  is  most 
infallible  disobedience.  He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin:  virginity  murders 
itself;  and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a 
desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a 
cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.    Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which 

•  Mamareh.  When  Parolles  calls  Helena  **  qneen,"  she  answers  by  a  sarcastio  allusion  to  the 
JTonoroAo-Hui  Italian  who  figured  in  London  about  1580,  possessed  with  the  notion  that  he  was 
sovereign  of  the  world.    (See  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  Act  IV^  Soene  1.) 

^  SUim    tinctore;— you  have  some  slight  mark  of  the  soldier  about  you. 
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is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not;  joa  cannot  choose  hat 
lose  by  *t :  Oat  with 't :  within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  two%  which  is  a 
goodly  increase ;  and  the  principal  itself  not  moch  the  worse :  Away  with  \ 

HxL.  How  mi^t  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own  liking? 

Pab.  Let  me  see :  Many,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne*er  it  likes.  T  is  a  com- 
modity will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying;  the  longer  kept  the  less  worth:  o£F 
with  *t,  while 't  is  Tendible :  answer  the  time  of  rsqaest  Yirginity,  like  an 
old  coortier,  wears  her  cap  oat  of  &shion ;  richly  suited,  bat  ansaitable:  jast 
like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now :  Tear  date  is  better 
in  yoar  pie  and  year  porridge  than  in  yoar  cheek :  Aad  your  virginity,  year 
old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  oar  Freach  withered  pears;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats 
drily;  marry,  't  is  a  withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better;  marry,  yet,  't  is  a 
withered  pear:  Will  yoa  anything  with  it ^? 

Hbl.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 

There,  shall  yoar  master  have  a  thoasand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  Mend, 
A  phcanix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  gaide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereiga, 
A  eoansellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
Hb  hamble  ambition,  proad  hamility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dalcet, 
Hb  faith,  his  sweet  disaster :  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.    Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall : — Qod  send  him  well !— ^ 
The  court  *s  a  learning-place ; — and  he  is  one— 

Pab.  What  one,  i*  faith,  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well.  — T  is  pity— 

Par.  What's  pity? 

Hkl.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  % 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  bom. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 
Paob.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  my  lord  calls  for  you.  [EaU. 

*  We  print  the  text  a«  in  the  folia  It  is  not  worth  di«cq«dng  whether  the  word  two  of  the 
original  should  not  be  tef»,  as  it  is  conunonly  read. 

^  Hanmer  makes  Helena  say,  ''You're  for  the  court,"  before  she  goes  on,  "  There,  shall  your 
master,"  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  her  slight  answer  to  the  random  talk  of  Parolles  should 
have  any  connection  with  her  subsequent  speech.  She  has  been  abstracted  during  this  dialogue, 
and  now  her  thoughts  are  clothed  in  words. 
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Pab.  Little  Helen,  &reweU :  if  I  can  remember  thee,  I  wiU  think  of  thee  at 
court. 

HsL.  Monsieur  Paiollee,  jou  were  bom  under  a  charitable  star. 

Pab.  Under  Mars,  I. 

HxL.  I  espedallj  think,  under  Mars. 

Pab.  Whj  under  Mars? 

Hbl.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you  must  needs  be  bom  under 
Mars. 

Pab.  When  he  was  predominant 

HxL.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Pab.  Whj  think  jou  so? 

Hbl.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Pab.  That  *e  for  advantage. 

Hbl.  So  is  running  awaj,  when  fear  proposes  the  safety:  But  the  composition 
that  your  valour  and  fear  makes  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like 
the  wear  well. 

Pab.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely :  I  will  return 
perfect  courtier ;  in  the  which,  my  instraction  shall  serve  to  naturalise  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier*s  counsel,  and  understand  what  advice 
shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else  thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfiilness,  and  thine 
ignorance  makes  thee  away:  farewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy 
prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good 


husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  fiirewelL 
Hbl.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven ;  the  £Bited  sky 
Oives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Oar  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  doU. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose 
What  haUi  been  cannot  be :  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fiz*d,  and  will  not  leave  me. 


[Emt. 


lExit 
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SCENE  II.— Paris.    A  Boom  in  ike  Eing't  Palace. 

FlourUh  of  comets.    Enter  the  Krso  of  Franob,  vfUh  letten;  Lords  and 

othen  attending. 

Enfo.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  bj  the  ears ; 

Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 

A  Viaving  war. 
1  LoBD.  So  't  is  reported,  sir. 

Emo.  Nay,  H;  is  most  oredible ;  we  here  receiye  it 

A  certainty,  vouch*d  from  our  cousin  Austria,  ^ 

With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 

For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 

Pngudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 

To  haye  us  make  denial. 
1  LoBD.  His  loTO  and  wisdom, 

ApproVd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 
Enro.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes ; 

Tet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 

The  Tuscan  service,  fireely  have  they  leave 

To  stand  on  either  part 
3  LoBD.  It  well  may  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 

For  breathing  and  exploit 
Euxa.  What  *s  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bebtram,  Lafev,  and  Pabollxs. 

I  LoBD.  It  is  the  count  Bousillon,  my  good  lord. 

Young  Bertram. 
EiMO.  Touih,  thou  bear*st  thy  &ther*s  face ; 

Frank  Nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 

Hath  well  composed  thee.    Thy  &ther*s  moral  parts 

Mayst  thou  inherit  too !    Welcome  to  Paris. 
Beb.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 
Ejno.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now. 

As  when  thy  father  and  myself,  in  friendship. 

First  tried  our  soldiership  I     He  did  look  far 

Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 

Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long; 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 

And  wore  us  out  of  act    It  much  repairs  me 

To  talk  of  your  good  father :  In  his  youth 
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He  hiA  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  obsenre 

To-daj  in  OUT  joung  lords;  bat  they  may  jest 

Till  their  own  soom  return  to  them  unnoted. 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 

So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 

Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness;  if  they  were, 

His  equal  had  awak*d  them ;  and  his  lK>nour, 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time, 

His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand* :  who  were  below  him 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled  ^ :  Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 

Which,  followed  well,  wocdd  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 
Bbb.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb ; 

So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitapb, 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 
Knvo.  Would  I  were  with  him  I    He  would  always  say, 

(Methinks  I  hear  him  now :  his  plausive  words 

He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear*,) — "  Let  me  not  live," 

This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 

On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 

When  it  was  out, — "  Let  me  not  live,*'  quoth  he, 

**  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 

All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions :" This  he  wish*d : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 

Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 

To  give  some  labourers  room. 
3  LoBD.  You  are  lov'd,  sir : 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 
EiNO.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know  *t. — How  long  is 't,  count. 

Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 

He  was  much  fam*d. 

*  The  metaphor  of  a  ''dock"  is  continued;  his  tongue,  in  speaking  what  ''exception'*  bade 
him,  obeyed  the  hand  of  honour's  dock—hit  hand  being  put  for  Us  hand. 
^  Malone  deems  the  construction  to  be,  "in  their  poor  praise  he  hmng  humbled." 
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BxB.  Some  six  months  smoe,  my  lord. 

Enro.  If  he  were  liTing  I  would  try  him  yet; — 

Lend  me  an  ann;--4he  rest  have  worn  me  oat 

With  sereial  apfdioations : — nature  and  sickness 

Debate  it  at  their  leisiue.    Welcome,  connt ; 

My  son 's  no  dearer. 
Bbb.  Thank  your  miyesty.  [Ewmmt.    Flouriih. 


SCENE  III. — ^Boosillon.    A  Boom  in  the  Coontess't  Palace. 
Enter  Oouktbss,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

OouHT.  I  wiU  now  hear:  what  say  yon  of  this  gentlewoman? 

Stsw.  Madam,  the  care  I  haye  had  to  eyen  your  content,  I  wish  might  be  foond 

in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeayours :  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty, 

and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deseryings,  when  of  ourselyes  we  publish 

them. 
Count.  What  does  this  knaye  here?    Get  you  gone,  sirrah :  The  complaints  I 

haye  heard  of  you  I  do  not  all  belieye ;  *t  is  my  slowness  that  I  do  not :  for 

I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  haye  ability  enough  to  make 

such  knayeries  yours  '. 
Clo.  T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  fellow. 
Count.  Well,  sir. 
Clo.  No,  madam,  *t  Ib  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor ;  though  many  of  the  rich  are 

damned :  But,  if  I  may  haye  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the  world  «, 

Isbel  the  woman  and  I  wiU  do  as  we  may. 
Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 
Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good- will  in  this  case. 
Count.  In  what  case? 
Clo.  In  Isbel*s  case  and  mine  own.     Seryice  is  no  heritage :  and  I  think  I  shall 

neyer  haye  the  blessing  of  God,  till  I  haye  issue  o*  my  body;  for,  they  say, 

bames  are  blessings. 
Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 
Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am  driyen  on  by  the  flesh ;  and  he 

must  needs  go  that  the  deyil  driyes. 
Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 
Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  haye  other  holy  reasons,  such  as  they  are. 
Count.  May  the  world  know  them? 

*  In  *  Much  Ado  aboat  Nothing'  (Act  IL,  Scene  1),  Beatrice  says,  **  Thus  goes  erery  one  to  the 
world  bat  L"  The  commentators  explain  the  phrase  of  Beatrice  bj  the  Clown's  q)eech  in  the 
teztyandsaythat ''togototheworld''is<o^MarriecL  It  a{qpears  to  us  that  the  Clown  asks  his 
freedom  when  he  begs  her  ladyship's  "  good-will  to  go  to  the  wiMrld."  The  domestic  fed  was  ordi- 
narily in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  was  sold  or  given  away.  The  Clown  here  adds,  **  Service  is 
no  heritage."  And  yet,  "  to  go  to  the  world"  may  also  mean  to  marry— 4m  we  still  say,  to  settle 
in  the  world.  A  son  or  danghter,  having  the  paternal  leave  to  marry,  goes  to  the  world,  in  the 
sense  of  encoontering  its  reqwnsibilities. 
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Olo.  I  haye  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  joa  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are; 
and,  indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent 

Ooukt.  Thj  marriage,  sooner  than  thj  wickedness. 

Glo.  I  am  out  o*  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to  have  friends  for  mj  wife's  sUlo. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Olo.  You  *re  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends  *;  for  the  knaves  oome  to  do  that 
for  me,  which  T  am  a-weary  ofl  He  that  ears  mj  land  spares  mj  team,  and 
gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop :  If  I  be  his  cuckold,  he 's  mj  drudge :  He 
that  comforts  mj  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  mj  flesh  and  blood;  he  that 
cherishes  mj  flesh  and  blood  loves  mj  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  loves  mj 
flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If 
men  oould  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage  : 
for  young  Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsome*er  their 
hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one, — they  may  jowl  horns 
together,  like  any  deer  i*  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouth*d  and  calunmious  knave  ? 

Glo.  a  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next  way  ^  : 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  fiill  true  shall  find; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny, 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Oct  you  gone,  sir;  I  *11  talk  with  you  more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen  come  to  you ;  of  her  I  am 

to  speak. 
Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would  speak  with  her;  Helen  I  mean. 
Olo.  [Singing. 

Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy''  % 
Fond  done,  done  fond, 

Was  this  king  Priam's  joy? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
There  *s  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt  the  song,  siiTsh. 
Olo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which  is  a  purifying  o*  the  song :  'Would 
God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year !  we  *d  find  no  fault  with  the  tithe 

'  In  great /Hendt,  So  the  originaL  The  modern  reading  is  e"m  great  Mends.  Sorely  no  al- 
teration is  necessary;  the  meaning  clearly  being—Yon  are  shallow  in  the  matter  of  great  friends. 

^  2^  fiea:<  loay— the  nearest  way. 

•  The  mention  of  Helen  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Clown  with  some  popular  baUad  on 
the  war  of  Troy. 
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woman,  if  I  weie  the  parson :  One  in  ten,  qnoUi  a'!  an*  we  might  have  a 
good  woman  horn  hat  for^  eyeiy  hlazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  *t  would 
mend  the  lotteiy  well ;  a  man  may  draw  his  heart  oat,  ere  a  pluck  one. 

CoxjHT.  Yoa  11  he  gone,  sir  knaTO,  and  do  as  I  command  yon! 

Old.  That  man  should  he  at  woman's  command,  and  jet  no  hurt  done ! — ^Though 
honesty  he  no  puritan,  jet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will  wear  the  sorplice  of 
humility  oyer  the  hlack  gown  of  a  hig  heart*. — I  am  going,  forsooth;  the 
husiness  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.  [EwU. 

CouKT.  Well,  now. 

Stbw.  I  know,  madam,  jou  Ioto  jour  gentlewoman  endrelj. 

GouHT.  Faith,  I  do :  her  fietther  hequeathed  her  to  me ;  and  she  herself^  without 
other  advantage,  maj  lawfuUj  make  title  to  as  much  Ioyo  as  she  finds :  there 
is  more  owing  her  ihan  is  paid ;  and  more  shall  he  paid  her  than  she  11 
demand. 

Stbw.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than,  I  think,  she  wished  me : 
alone  she  was,  and  did  communicate  to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own 
ears;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger  sense. 
Her  matter  was,  she  loyed  your  son:  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that 
had  put  such  difference  hetwixt  their  two  estates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would 
not  extend  his  might  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diiana,  no  queen  of 
virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight  surprised,  without  rescue  in  the 
first  assault,  or  ransom  afterwards^ :  This  she  delivered  in  the  most  hitter 
touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in :  which  I  held  my  duty, 
speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it 
concerns  you  something  to  know  it 

CouMT.  Ton  have  discharged  this  honestly;  keep  it  to  yourself:  many  likeli- 
hoods informed  me  of  this  hefore,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  halance, 
that  I  could  neither  helieve,  nor  misdoubt:  Pray  you,  leave  me:  stall  this 
in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care:  I  will  speak  with  you 
farther  anon.  [BwU  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

GoTJirr.  Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  ever^  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours :  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong: 
Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom ; 

*  JndjOttht  original,  we  think  should  be  on;  and  have  altered  it  accordingly. 

^  For.  The  original  reads  ore,  Steevens  omits  the  word  altogether.  The  sUght  oorrection  of 
for  appears  to  ns  to  give  a  sense.  Malone  reads  or,  in  the  sense  of  before.  We  are  happy  in  this 
emendation  to  have  the  approval  of  llr.  Dyoe. 

*  The  passage  in  the  original  stands  thus. — ^"  Loye,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might 
only  where  qualities  were  level;  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight  surprised 
without  rescue,**  &c.  The  introduction  of  **  Diana  no**  was  made  by  Theobald.  He  also  added 
*^0he**  before  "  surprised."  Mr.  Dyce  gives  a  passage  from  Drayton,  to  show  that  this  insertion  is 
unnecessary,  according  to  the  construction  of  our  early  writers: 

**  And  suffer  not  then:  mouths  shut  up,  0  Lord." 
'  Ever,    This  word  waa  omitted  by  Pope,  and  has  been  constantly  omitted  in  modem  editions. 
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It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  troth, 

Where  Ioto's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  yoath: 

Bj  onr  rememhranees  of  days  foregone, 

Snoh  were  onr  fSuilts ;— or  then  we  thought  them  none. 

Her  eye  is  siok  on 't;  I  observe  her  now. 
HxL.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 
Count.  You  know,  Helen,  I  am  a  mother  to  you. 
HxL.  Ifine  honourable  mistress. 
Oouirr.  Nay,  a  mother; 

Why  not  a  mother?  When  I  said,  a  mother, 

Mediought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What  *s  in  mother 

That  you  start  at  it?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother; 

And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 

That  were  enwombed  mine :  T  is  often  seen. 

Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 

A  natiye  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 

Tou  ne*er  oppress*d  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 

Tet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care  :— 

God*s  mercy,  maiden!  does  it  curd  thy  blood 

To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?  What  *8  the  matter. 

That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet. 

The  many-colour*d  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 

Why  ? — tfiat  you  are  my  daughter? 
Hbl.  That  I  am  not 

Gouht.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 
HsL.  Pardon,  madam; 

The  count  Bousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name ; 

No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble: 

My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is:  and  I 

His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die: 

He  must  not  be  my  brother. 
Count.  Nor  I  your  mother? 

ELbl.  You  are  my  mother,  madam.    CWould  you  were 

So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother.) 

Indeed,  my  mother! — (Or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 

I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven, 

So  I  were  not  his  sister*.)    Can  *t  be  other 

But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 
Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law: 

God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother. 

So  striye  upon  your  pulse :  What,  pale  again  ? 

•  We  yentore  to  point  thii  veiy  difficult  passage  differently  from  the  reoeived  mode.  It  appetrt 
to  US  that  the  passages  which  we  give  between  parentheses  are  vpckea  half  aside.  Farmer  ex- 
plains that  "  I  care  no  more  for"  means  '*  I  care  as  much  for." 
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Mj  fear  hath  catch*d  your  fondness :  Now  I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness  \  and  find 

Your  salt  tears*  head.    Now  to  all  sense 't  is  gross, 

Ton  loTO  my  son;  invention  is  asham*d» 

Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 

To  say  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  tme  ; 

Bat  tell  me  then,  't  is  so : — ^for,  look,  thy  oheeks 

Confess  it,  th'  one  to  th*  other;  and  thine  eyes 

See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 

That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it:  only  sin 

And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 

That  truth  should  be  suspected :  Speak,  is  't  so? 

If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 

If  it  be  not,  forswear  't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 

As  Heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 

To  tell  me  truly. 
HxL.  Good  madam,  pardon  me. 

OouMT.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

HxL.  7our  pardon,  noble  mistress ! 

OouMT.  Love  you  my  son? 

ELel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

OouMT.  Go  not  about;  my  love  hath  in  't  a  bond. 

Whereof  the  world  takes  note :  come,  come,  disclose 

The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 

Have  to  the  fiiU  appeach'd. 
HsL.  Then,  I  confess. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  you, 

That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 

I  love  your  son: — 

My  friends  were  poor  but  honest ;  so 's  my  love : 

Be  not  offended;  for  it  hurts  not  him 

That  he  is  lov*d  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 

By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 

Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible^  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 

Beligious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearest  madam, 

•  Londmesi.    In  the  origiiud,  UmeUnet$,    There  can  be  no  donbt  that  loneHntit,  and  not  toptU- 
nis$f  b  hitended. 
^  Ca^km  <md  mtentUf— capable  of  recdving  (taking),  bnt  not  of  retaining. 
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Let  not  joar  hate  encounter  with  mj  love, 

For  losing  where  you  do :  but,  if  jonrself, 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  yirtuous  youth. 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 

T^sh  chastely,  and  loye  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

Was  both  herself  and  loye ;  0  then,  give  pity 

To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 

But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 

But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 
GouNT.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 

Togo  toPa:ris? 
Hbl.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  tell  true. 

HsL.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 

You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 

Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading. 

And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 

For  general  sovereignty;  and  that  he  will'd  me 

In  heedfullest  reservation  to  bestow  them. 

As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were. 

More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  rest. 

There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down. 

To  core  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 

The  king  is  rendered  lost. 
CoUKT.  This  was  your  motive  for  Paris,  was  it?  speak. 
Hbl.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 

Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 

Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 

Haply,  been  absent  then. 
GouMT.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid, 

He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  physicians 

Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 

They,  that  they  cannot  help :  How  shall  they  credit 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 

Embowell^d  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 

The  danger  to  itself? 
Hel.  There  *s  sometliing  hints  *, 

More  than  my  father*s  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 

•  Hmii,    The  original  has  m  *L    The  emendation  is  Hamner's.    Mr.  Collier  retains  in%  upon 
the  anth<nity  of  a  passage  in  '  Twelfth  Night.'    That  passage  is 

"  There 's  something  in 't 
That  is  deceivable." 
No  one  can  donbt  the  clearness  of  this  affirmation.    The  cases  do  not  appear  to  ns  to  be  paralleL 
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Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 

Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 

Bj  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven:  and,  woald  your  honour 

But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  'd  venture 

The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace*s  cure. 

By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

GoDirr.  Dost  thou  believe  't? 

HsL.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave  and  love, 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court;  111  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  God*s  blessing  into  thy  attempt: 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss. 


lEaf$unt, 


[  Gate  of  PfTpign(Ui,'\ 
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ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. — ^Paris.    A  Boom  in  the  King'*  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  Eiko,  with  young  Lords  taking  leave  for  the  Florentine  war; 
Bbbtbah,  Pabollss,  and  Attendants. 

Ejko.  Farewell,  joung  lord^  these  warlike  principles 

Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  jou,  my  lord,  fiarewell : — 

Share  the  advice  hetwixt  yon ;  if  hoth  gain  all, 

The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  *t  is  received, 

And  is  enough  for  hoth. 
I  LoBD.  It  is  our  hope,  sir. 

After  weUenter*d  soldiers,  to  return 

And  find  your  grace  in  health. 
Em  a.  No,  no,  it  cannot  he ;  and  yet  my  heart 

Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 

•  T<nmg  hrd.    Here,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  following  line  which  we  print  **  mj  lord^**  the 
original  reads  lorde.    The  sabseqnent  passage, — 

'*  Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  both  gain  all,"— 
shows  that  the  correction  of  the  ploral  to  the  singular,  made  by  Tyrwhitt,  was  called  for.    The 
adoption  of  the  original  plural  infers  that  the  King  is  addressing  two  separate  bodies  of  lords,  in- 
stead of  two  individuals. 
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That  doth  mj  life  besiege.    Farewell,  yoong  lords ; 

Whether  I  live  or  die*  be  you  the  sons 

Of  worthy  Frenohmen :  let  higher  Italy 

(Those  iMited,  that  inherit  bat  the  &11 

Of  the  last  monarchy*)  see,  that  you  come 

Not  to  woo  honoor,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 

The  bniTest  qaestant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 

That  fiune  may  cry  you  loud :  I  say,  fieurewelL 
d  LosD.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  migesty ! 
Kmo.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 

They  say  our  French  lack  langoage  to  deny. 

If  they  demand;  beware  of  being  captives. 

Before  you  serve. 
Both.  Oar  hearts  receive  year  warnings. 

EiKo.  Farewell— Gome  hither  to  me.  [7VU  Knro  r0Ur$s  to  a  e&uek, 

1  LosD.  0  my  sweet  lord,  that  yoa  will  stay  behind  as ! 
Pab.  Tis  not  his  faolt;  the  spark — 

2  LoBD.  0,  *tis  brave  wars  f 
Pab.  Most  admirable ;  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Bbb.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with, 

"  Too  yoang,"  and  *•  the  next  year,"  and  "  't  is  too  early." 
Pab.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  *t,  boy,  steal  away  bravely. 
Bbb.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 

Till  honoar  be  boaght  up,  and  no  sword  worn 

Bat  one  to  dance  with  ^!  By  heaven,  1 11  steal  away. 

1  LoBD.  There 's  honour  in  the  theft 

Pab.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  LoBD.  I  am  your  accessaiy ;  and  so  farewell. 

Bbb.  I  grow  to  yoa,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body. 

1  LoBD.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  LoBD.  Sweet  monsieur  ParoUes ! 

Pab.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin.  Oood  spai^ks  and  lustrous,  a 
word,  good  metals : — ^You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii  one  captain 
Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek ;  it 

'  Johnson  explains  the  epithet  higher  to  have  reference  to  geographical  sitnation— «9)p0r  Italy, 
where  the  French  lords  were  about  to  carry  their  service.  Th<ue  'haUd,  &o^  he  interprets  as, 
those  abated  or  depressed  by  the  wars,  who  have  now  lost  thehr  andent  military  lame,  and  inherit 
but  the  fidl  of  the  last  monarchy.  The  constmction  of  the  whole  sentence  in  the  original  (in 
which  the  parenthetical  pnnctaation  Is  found)  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  Kbag  ^>plies  the  epi- 
thet higher  to  the  general  dignity  of  Italy,  as  the  nation  descended  from  ancient  Borne— the  last 
monarchy.  Be  you  the  sons  of  worthy  Frenchmen ;  let  higher  Italy  (the  Italian  nation  or  people) 
see  that  you  come  to  wed  honour;  but  I  except  those,  as  unfit  judges  of  honour,  who  inherit,  not 
the  Boman  Tirtues,  but  the  humiliation  of  the  Boman  decay  and  faU. 

k  The  sword  of  fkshion— the  drese-iward  as  we  still  call  it  The  rapier  was  worn  in  halls  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  fields  of  war;  in  the  inaction  of  which  Bertram  complains  his  sword  was  only 
''onetodanoewith." 
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was  this  Yerj  sword  entreDched  it :  say  to  him,  I  live;  and  observe  his  reports 
for  me. 

S  LoBD.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Pab.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  [Eaeunt  Lords.]    What  will  yon  do  ? 

Beb.  Stay;  the  king —  [Seeing  him  rise. 

Pab.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords;  you  have  restrained 
yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu ;  be  more  expressive  to  them : 
for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time ;  there,  do  muster  true  gait, 
eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star;  and 
though  the  devil  lead  the  measure  such  are  to  be  foUowed :  after  them,  and 
take  a  more  dilated  fiirewelL 

Beb.  And  I  wUl  do  so. 

Pab.  Worthy  fellows;  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy  swordsmen. 

[Eweunt  Bebtbam  and  Pabolles. 

J^nt^r  Lafeu. 

La7.  Pardon,  my  lord  [kneeling],  for  me  and  for  my  tidings. 

Emo.  I U  see*  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here  *s  a  man  stands  that  has  brought  his  pardon. 

I  would  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy. 

And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up^. 
Knvo.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 

And  ask*d  thee  mercy  for  *t 
Laf.  Good  fisdth,  across :  But,  my  good  lord,  *t  is  thus ; 

Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 
Kino.  No. 
Laf.  O,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 

Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 

My  royal  fox  could  reach  them :  I  have  seen  a  medicine. 

That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone; 

Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canaiy. 

With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 

Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay, 

To  give  Great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  *s  hand 

And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 
Kino.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she ;  My  lord,  there  *s  one  arriv*d, 

If  you  will  see  her : — Now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 

If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 

In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 

With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession*^, 

*  See,    So  the  originaL    In  modem  editions, /».    '^  I U  tee  thee  to  stand  ap"  it,  1 11  notice  yon 
when  yon  stand  up. 
^  Prq/^Muw— declaration  of  purpose. 
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Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz*d  me  more 

Than  I  dare  blame  mj  weakness :  Will  joa  see  her 

(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business  ? 

That  done,  laogh  well  at  me. 
Enta.  Now,  good  Lafea, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 

May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine, 

Bj  wondering  how  then  took'st  it 
liAF.  Nay.  1 11  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Emt. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

•   Bs-enter  Lafbu,  trith  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

EiNa.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways ; 

This  is  his  migesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 

A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 

His  mi^esty  seldom  fears ;  I  am  Cressid  s  uncle. 

That  dare  leave  two  together :  fare  you  well.  [EanL 

Enta.  Now,  lair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  ? 
Hbl.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  feither. 

In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 
EiN0.  I  knew  him. 

Heim  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him ; 

Knowing  him  is  enough.    On  his*  bed  of  death 

Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 

Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 

And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 

He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 

Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  so : 

And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touched 

With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 

Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 

I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 

With  all  bound  humbleness. 
KiNa.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 

When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 

^  OnkU.  TheoriginaLhasofi'i.  Such  elisions  are  not  system  Atically  made  in  the  folio  editton;  | 
and  therefore  we  do  not  follow  them  when  they  occasionally  occnr.  Shi^^spere  himself  has  langhed  ! 
at  the  pmctioe  of  eliding  verse,  which  he  would  imply  is  scarcely  necessary,  except  for  very  nn- 
rhythmical  ears:  **  Ton  find  not  the  qpottrophes,  and  so  miss  the  accent,"  says  Holofbmet,  after 
Sir  Nathaniel  has  read  Biron's  oansonet 
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The  ooogragated  ooUega  hare  ooooladed 

That  labouing  art  can  ne?er  ransom  nature 

From  her  inaidable  estate, — ^I  saj,  we  most  not 

So  stain  oar  judgment,  or  oorrapt  our  hope, 

To  proetitate  onr  pastH^nre  malady 

To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 

Oar  great  self  and  oar  credit,  to  esteem 

A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 
Hbl.  Mj  dntj  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 

I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 

Hombly  entreatmg  from  your  royal  thoughts 

A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 
Ema.  I  cannot  give  thee  less  to  be  call'd  gratefdl : 

Thou  thought'st  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I  gire. 

As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 

But,  what  at  full  I  know  thou  know*8t  no  part ; 

I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 
Hbl.  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 

Since  you  set  up  your  reist  'gainst  remedy : 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 

Ofk  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 

When  judges  have  been  babes.    Great  floods  have  flown 

From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried. 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 

Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  shifts*. 
EiHG.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid ; 

Thy  pains,  not  us*d,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 

Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 
Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr*d : 

It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  *t  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows : 

•  Sh^.  We  print  these  three  lines  as  in  the  original  copy,  and  the  subsequent  ancient  copies. 
Pope  changed  «ilt^  to  «df ;  and,  as  a  rhyme  seemed  wanting,  the  correction  has  always  been 
acquiesced  in.  Before  we  change  a  word  we  should  ask  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  change. 
Should  we  change  ekifte  to  siiSf  if  the  surrounding  passages  were  in  blank  verse?  We  think  not. 
The  apparent  necessity  for  rhyme  has  alone  demanded  the  change.  Expecution,  says  Helena,  oft 
hits— Is  rewarded,— where  hope  is  coldest,  and  where  despair  most  «A{^)f^Hresorts  to  expedients, 
depends  upon  chances,  catches  at  straws.  When  Falstaff  is  "  almost  out  at  heels,"  he  says,  **  I 
must  sAf^"  The  e^ftt  of  despair  often  realize  the  promises  of  expectation.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  word  stand?  A  rhyme,  it  is  said,  is  required  to  Aite.  Is  it  so?  Haye  we  a  rhyme  to 
this  line- 

" Oft  expectation  fidls,  and  most  oft  theret*' 
The  couplets  are  dropped;  and  we  have  three  lines  of  blank  verse.    As  well  that  as  one  line  with- 
out a  corresponding  line. 
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But  moet  it  is  presumption  in  as,  when 

The  help  of  Heayen  we  ooont  the  act  of  men. 

Dear  sir,  to  my  endeaToars  giye  consent : 

Of  Heayen,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 

I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  prodaim 

Myself  against  the  leyel  of  mine  aim; 

But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  mpst  sore, 

My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  yon  past  cure. 
King.  Art  thou  so  oonfident  ?    Within  what  space 

Hop'st  then  my  core  ? 
Hbl.  The  greatest  Grace  lending  grace. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  son  shall  bring 

Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring; 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 

Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 

Or  four-aod-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass* 

Hath  told  the  thieyish  minutes  how  they  pass ; 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly. 

Health  shall  liye  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 
Kofo.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 

What  dar'st  thou  yenture  ? 
Hkl.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  diyulged  shame, — 

Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden's  name 

Sear'd  otherwise;  nor^  worse  of  worst  extended, 

With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 
Ento.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak ; 

His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 

And  what  impossibility  would  slay 

In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 

Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 

Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all^ 

That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 

Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 

Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 

That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 
Hbl.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 

*  The  pQoCs  glasf  most  be  a  two-hour  glMs. 

^  If  or.    In  the  origiiial  fM,  the  old  word  for  nor. 

'  The  line  is  ngoally  printed— 

**  Youth,  beauty  wisdom,  courage,  virtuej  aU.** 
Virhf  was  added  1^  Warburton,  **  to  sapplj  a  defect  in  the  measure."    This  mode  of  emendation 
is  most  unsatisfkotory.    The  King  enumerates  all  the  qualities  which  are  apparent  in  Helena— 
which  she  has  disptajod  in  her  interview  with  him. 
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Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 

And  well  de8enr*d :  Not  helping,  death  *8  mj  fee ; 

But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me? 

Enro.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

EjKa.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven  ^ 

Hbl.  Then  shalt  thou  giro  me,  with  thy  kingly  hand. 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  oommand : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state : 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

EiHG.  Hero  is  my  hand;  the  promises  obserr'd. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd ; 
So  make  the  dioice  of  thy  own  time,  for  I, 
Thy  resolT'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
Moro  should  I  question  thee,  and  moro  I  must, 
Though  moro  to  know  could  not  be  moro  to  trust ; 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on,— But  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest — 
Give  me  some  help  hero,  hoa ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 


[Flauriih.    EmnuU. 


SCENE  II. — ^Bousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess*!  Palaee. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding. 
Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught :  I  know  my  business  ia 

but  to  the  court. 
Count.  To  the  court?  why,  what  place  make  you  special,  when  you  put  off  that 

with  such  contempt — But  to  the  court? 
Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it 

off  at  court:  he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off *8  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 

say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  bauds,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow, 

to  say  precisely,  wero  not  for  the  court :  but  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will 

senre  all  men. 
Count.  Marry,  that*s  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions. 
Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair ^,  that  fits  all  buttocks;  the  pin-buttock,  the 

quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 
Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions? 

*  ffeavm.    In  the  origmal,  help.    The  rhyme  requires  the  oorreoUon. 
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Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney,  as  your  French  crown 

for  your  ta&ta  ponk,  as  Tib's  nish  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  tot 

ShroTe-Toesday,  a  morris  for  May-day^  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cockold 

to  his  horn,  as  a  soolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knaye,  as  the  nan's  lip  to 

the  friar's  mouth;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 
GoTJHT.  Haye  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness  for  all  questions  ? 
Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your  constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 
Gottht.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size  that  must  fit  all  demands. 
Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  should  speak  truth  of  it : 

here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs  to^:  ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier :  it  shall  do 

you  no  harm  to  learn. 
Cottht.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could,  I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to 

be  the  wiser  by  your  answer— I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, ^There  's  a  simple  putting  off; — ^more,  more,  a  hundred  of 

them. 
Couirr.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  lores  you. 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — ^Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 
CoTTiiT.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely  meat. 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — ^Nay,  put  me  to  *t,  I  warrant  you. 
Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,— spare  not  me. 
CouKT.  Do  you  cry,  "O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whipping,  and  "spare  not  me?" 

Lideed,  your  **  O  Lord,  sir,"  la  very  sequent  to  your  whipping ;  you  would 

answer  reiy  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to 't'^ 
Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my — "O  Lord,  sir:"  I  see  things 

may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 
Couirr.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time. 

To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool*. 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Why,  there  *t  serves  well  again. 
Count.  An  end,  sir:  To  your  business^:  Give  Helen  this, 

And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 

Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 

This  is  not  much. 
Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 
Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  Tou  understand  me  ? 
Clo.  Most  fruitfully;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 
Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  uveraUy. 

*  These  lines  are  ordinarily  printed  at  prose,  as  thej  stand  in  the  originaL  Bnt  we  hare  no 
donht  that  thej  were  written  as  verse,  to  maiic  the  change  in  the  tone  of  the  Countess. 

^  This  is  generally  printed,  "An  end,  sir,  to  yoor  basiness."  The  Countess  means,— an  end  to 
this  trifling;  now  to  yonr  business. 
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SCENE  Ill.^Paris.    A  Boom  in  the  "King's  Palace. 
Enter  Bebtbaic,  Lafeu,  and  Pabolles. 

Lat.  They  saj,  mirades  are  past;  and  we  have  <mr  philosophical  persons*  to 
make  modem  and  familiar,  things  supemataral  and  causeless  ^  Hence  is  it 
that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors ;  ensconcing  oorselves  into  seeming  know- 
ledge, when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Pab.  Why,  't  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter 
times. 

Bee.  And  so 't  is. 

Lat.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Pab.  So  I  say;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Lav.  Of  all  Uie  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Pab.  Right,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Pab.  Why,  there 't  is ;  so  say  I  too. 

Lav.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Pab.  Right:  as 't  were  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Pab.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Pab.  It  is  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing,  you  shall  read  it  in, — ^What 
do  you  call  there  ^? 

Laf.  a  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor. 

Pab.  That's  it:  I  would  have  said  the  very  same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier<^ :  'fore  me  I  speak  in  respect — 

Pab.  Nay,  't  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that  b  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of 
it;  and  he's  of  a  most  feu^inorous  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to 
be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  Heayen. 

Pab.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Pab.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence:   which  should, 

*  Coleridge  hu  the  foUowing  note  on  this  passage  ('  Literary  Bemains,'  voL  it  p.  121):  **  Shak- 
spere,  inspired,  as  it  mig^t  seem,  with  all  knowledge,  here  oses  the  word  'causeless'  in  its  strict 
philosophical  sense;  cause  being  truly  predicable  only  ot phawmma,  that  is,  things  natural,  and 
not  of  nowmmoy  or  things  supematnraL"  The  sentence  must  be  read  with  a  pause  after  *<  fiunOiar.** 
The  satire  is  directed  against  that  scepticism  which  would  render  things  beyond  our  reason  com- 
mon and  fiuniliar,  and  explain  away  mysteries  by  **  seeming  knowledge." 

^  IFto  ifoyoK  coil  eA«ref— equivalent  to  ''What  d'ye  caU  it" 

*  Steevens  and  Kalone  have  a  controversy  on  this  passage.  Steevens  maintains  that  fom*  doU 
pkm  means  the  dauphin— the  heir-apparent  of  France.  Malone,  more  rationally,  contends  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  gambols  of  the  dolphin,  and  quotes  the  well-imown  passage  tnm  '  Antony 
and  Cleopatra'—*'  His  delighta  were  db^pSbw-like." 
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indoed,  gire  us  a  farther  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  reooreiy  of  the 
king,  as  to  be — 
Lat.  Generally  thankfoL 

EnUr  Emo,  Hblbka,  and  Attendants. 

Pail  I  would  have  said  it;  you  saj  well.    Here  comes  the  king. 

Laf.  Lostick,  as  the  Dutchman  says*:  111  like  a  maid  the  better  whilst  I 

have  a  tooth  in  my  head :  Why,  he 's  able  to  lead  her  a  corsnto. 
Pab.  Mart  du  Vinaigre !  Is  not  this  Helen? 
Lat.  Tore  God,  I  think  so. 
Kino.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court—  [EwU  an  Attendant 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 

And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 

Thou  hast  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 

The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 

Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enfer  uveral  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

O'er  whom  both  soyereign  power  and  father's  roice 

I  haye  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make ; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 
Hbl.  To  each  of  you  one  fidr  and  yirtuous  mistress 

Fall,  when  loye  please— marry  to  each — but  one^. 
Lav.  I  'd  giye  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture, 

My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 

And  writ  as  little  beard. 
EiN0.  Peruse  them  well ; 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 
HsL.  Gentlemen, 

Heayen  hath,  through  me,  restor*d  the  king  to  health. 
All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  Heayen  for  you. 
HxL.  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest. 

That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid : — 

*  Luttick.  Capell  has  a  yaloaUe  note  on  this  pataage,  which  if  not  foondinanyof  theyarionun 
editions:  **  An  old  play  that  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  csUed  'The  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall ' 
(printed  in  1600,  but  how  much  earlier  written,  or  by  whom  written,  we  are  nowhere  informed), 
has  in  it  a  Dutchman,  called  Jacob  ran  Smelt,  who  speaks  a  jargon  of  Dutch  and  our  language, 
and  upon  sereral  oecasions  uses  this  Terj  word,  which  in  English  is— lusty."  LutUoh  is,  more  pro- 
perly, gamesome.    Lafeu  uses  it  to  express  the  King's  renewed  rigour. 

^  Bui  one— except  one.  She  wishes  each  of  the  lords  one  fair  and  rirtuons  mistress,  except  one 
lord.  She  excepts  Bertram,  '*  whose  mistreu"  (says  H.  Mason)  **  she  hoped  she  herself  should  be; 
and  she  makes  the  exception  out  of  modesty,  fbr  otherwise  the  description  of  a  fkir  and  rirtnoas 
mistress  would  hare  extended  to  herself." 
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Please  it  your  miyesty,  I  have  done  already : 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, — 

"  We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose ;  but,  be  refused. 

Let  the  white  death*  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever ; 

We  11  ne'er  come  there  again.*' 
King.  Make  choice ;  and,  see. 

Who  shuns  thy  love  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 
Hbl.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 

And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 

Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it 

Hbl.  Thanks,  sir ;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Lav.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 

Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 

Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 

Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  LoBD.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hbl.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant!  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
Lav.  Do  all  they  deny  her?    An  they  were  sons  of  mine,  I'd  have  them 

whipped;  or  I  would  send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 
Hel.  Be  not  a&aid  [to  a  Lord]  that  I  your  hand  should  take ; 

1 11  never  do  you  wtong  for  your  own  sake : 

Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 

Find  ^Eiirer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  I 
Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they  11  none  have  her :  sure  they  are  bastards 

to  the  English ;  the  French  ne'er  got  them. 
Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good, 

To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 
4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 
Laf.  There 's  one  grape  yet, — I  am  sore  thy  father  drank  wine. — But  if  thou 

be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen ;  I  have  known  thee  already. 
Hel.  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  [to  Bertbam]  ;  but  I  give 

Me  and  my  semce,  ever  ^vhilst  I  live, 

Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 
Kino.  Why,  then,  young  Berti-am,  take  her,  she 's  thy  wife. 
Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?    I  shall  beseech  your  highness. 

In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 

The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 
Ejng.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram,  what  she  lias  done  for  me  ? 
Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  but  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 
King.  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my  sickly  bed. 


The  white  death — the  palenesBof  death. 
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BxB.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 

Must  answer  for  your  nosing?  I  know  her  well; 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  fkther's  charge  : 

A  poor  physician^  diuighter  my  wife  1 — Disdain 

Bather  oorrapt  me  ever ! 
EiNa.  T  is  only  title  thou  disdain*st  in  her,  the  which 

I  can  bnild  up.    Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 

Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour*d  all  together. 

Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 

In  dififerences  so  mighty :  If  she  be 

All  that  is  Yirtuous,  (ssto  what  thou  dislik'st, 

A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 

Of  Tirtue  for  the  name :  but  do  not  so : 

From  lowest  place  when  *  virtuous  things  proceed. 

The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 

Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none. 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 

Is  good  without  a  name ;  Tileness  is  so : 

The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 

Not  by  itte  title.    She  is  young,  wise,  &ir ; 

In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir, 

And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 

And  is  not  like  the  sire :  Honours  thrive. 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Than  our  fore-goers  :  the  mere  word 's  a  slave, 

Debosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 

A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.    What  should  be  said? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she. 

Is  her  own  dower;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 
Bib.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do  't. 
EiHO.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst  strive  to  choose. 
Hel.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  'm  glad ; 

Let  the  rest  go. 
EiN0.  My  honour 's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat, 

I  must  produce  my  power :  Here,  take  her  hand. 

Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 

That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 

My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 

We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 

■  When,    The  original  lias  vhence. 
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Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  heam ;  that  wilt  not  know 

It  18  in  US  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 

We  please  to  have  it  grow :  Check  thy  oontempt : 

Ohej  oar  will,  which  travails  in  thj  good : 

Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 

Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 

Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims ; 

Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 

Into  the  staggers*,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate 

Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice, 

Without  all  terms  of  pity :  Speak  I  thine  answer ! 
Bbb.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  for  I  submit 

My  fancy  to  your  eyes :  When  I  consider 

What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 

Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 

Was  in /my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 

The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled. 

Is,  as  't  were,  bom  so. 
KiM0.  Take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 

A  counterpoise ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 

A  balance  more  replete. 
Beb.  I  take  her  hand. 

EiN0.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king. 

Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 

Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief, 

And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 

Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 

Expecting  absent  friends.    As  thou  lov'st  her. 

Thy  loTO  's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[Eaeunt  Kino,  Bebtsah,  Helena,  Lords,  and  Attendants^. 
Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur?  a  word  with  you. 
Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his  recantation. 
Pae.  Recantation  ? — ^My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 
Laf.  Ay  :  Is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 
Pae.  a  most  harsh  one :  and  not  to  be  understood  without  bloody  succeeding. 

My  master? 
Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Bousillon  ? 

•  The  ikiggert,    Johnson  tnppoies  the  mUosion  is  to  the  disease  so  called  in  hones.    Surely  it  is 
a  metaphorical  expression  for  nncertaintj,  insecnritj.    In '  Cjmbeline,'  Posthomos  sajs, 
^  Whence  come  these  staggers  on  me?" 

^  In  the  original,  the  following  curious  stage  direction  here  occurs: — **  ParoUes  and  Lafeu 
stay  behind,  oommenting  of  this  wedding." 
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PiB.  Toanjoaunt;  toallooimtB;  to  what  is  man. 

Lav.  To  what  is  oouat's  man ;  coant*8  master  is  of  another  style. 

Pab.  You  are  too  old,  sir:  let  it  satisfy  jou,  jon are  too  old. 

Lav.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man;  to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Pab.  What  I  dare  too  well  do  I  dare  not  do. 

.Lav.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries*,  to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow;  thou  didst 
make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  trarel ;  it  might  pass:  yet  the  scarfs  and  the  ban- 
nerets about  thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  belieying  thee  a  yessel  of 
too  great  a  burthen ^^  I  hAve  now  found  thee;  when  I  lose  thee  again  I  care 
not :  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up ;  and  that  thou  art  scarce 
worth. 

Pab.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee, — 

Lav.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest  thou  hasten  thy  trial ; — ^which 
if—- Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare 
thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.  Giye  me 
thy  hand. 

Pab.  My  lord,  you  giro  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Lap.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it. 

Pab.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it 

Lav.  Tes,  good  fiuth,  every  dram  of  it :  and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Pab.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Lav.  Even  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to  pull  at  a  smack  o*  the  contrary. 
If  ever  thou  be*st  bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to 
be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee, 
or  rather  my  knowledge,  that  I  may  say,  in  the  de&ult,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Pab.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  yezation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor  doing  eternal :  for 
doing  I  am  past,  as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave. 

[Emt. 

Pab.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  me;  scurvy,  old,  filthy, 
scurvy  lord! — ^Well,  I  must  be  patient;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority. 
1 11  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were 
double  and  double  a  lord.  1 11  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would 
have  of — 1 11  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

Ee-^fUer  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master  *s  married  ;  there  *s  news  for  you ;  you  have 

a  new  mistress. 
Pab.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make  some  reservation  of  your 

wrongs :  He  is  my  good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above  i&  my  master. 
Laf.  Who?  God? 
Pab.  Ay,  sir. 
Laf.  The  devil  it  is  that 's  thy  master.    Why  dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o' 

this  fashion  ?  dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?    Thou 

•  For  two  ordinariet — during  two  ordiunries  at  the  saroo  table. 
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wert  best  set  thj  lower  put  wkere  thj  ooBe  stands.  By  mine  honoori  if  I 
were  but  two  hoars  younger,  I  'd  beat  thee :  methinks,  then  art  a  general 
offenoe,  and  ereiy  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think  thoa  wast  created  for  men 
to  breathe  themselyes  upon  thee. 

Pab.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

LjlF.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pome- 
granate; you  are  a  ragabond,  and  no  true  traveller:  you  are  more  saucy 
with  lords  and  honourable  personages,  than  the  commission  of  your  birth  and 
virtue  giyes  you  heraldry*.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I  *d  call 
you  knave.    I  leave  you.  [Emt. 

Enter  BxRiBAM. 

Pab.  Good,  veiy  good;  it  is  so  then. — Good,  very  good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a 

while. 
Bbb.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever! 
Pab.  What 's  the  matter,  sweet  heart? 
Bbb.  Although  before  the  solenm  priest  I  have  sworn, 

I  will  not  bed  her. 
Pab.  What?  what,  sweetheart? 
Bbb.  O  my  ParoUes,  they  have  married  me : — 

1 11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 
Pab.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 

The  tread  of  a  man's  foot:  to  the  wars! 
Bbb.  There  *s  letters  from  my  mother;  what  the  import  is, 

I  know  not  yet 
Pab.  Ay,  that  would  be  known:  To  the  wars,  my  boy,  to  the  wars! 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen 

That  hugs  his  kickie-wickie  here  at  home ; 

Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 

Which  flhould  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 

Of  Mars's  fiery  steed :  To  other  regions! 

France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in  *t,  jades ; 

Therefore,  to  the  war! 
Bbb.  It  shall  be  so :  111  send  her  to  my  house ; 

Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 

And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  Write  to  the  king 

That  which  I  durst  not  speak:  His  present  gift 

Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 

Where  noble  fellows  strike:  War  is  no  strife 

To  the  dariE  house,  and  the  detested  wife  \ 

•  So  the  origmal.  The  pesiage  if  ordinarily  printed  thus:  **  than  the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and 
Tirtae  givee  you  commission." 

^  Bertram  would  say— the  strife  of  war  is  nothing,  compartd  to  that  of  the  dark  house,&o. 
We  have  the  same  idiom  in '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Act  II.,  Scene  4,  ^  There  is  no  woe  to  his 
correction."  By  the  **  dark  house"  we  understand  the  house  which  is  the  seat  of  gloom  and  dis- 
content. 
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Pab.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure? 
BxB.  Gk>  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 

Ill  send  her  straight  away:  To-morrow 

111  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 
Pab.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there 's  noise  in  it.    T  is  hard : 

A  yoong  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 

Therefore  away,  and  leaye  her  brayely ;  go : . 

The  king  has  done  you  wrong:  bat,  hush!  *t  is  so.  lEmeunt, 


SCENE  IV.—Tke$ame.    Afurther  room  m  tks  $ams. 
Enter  Hilbna  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly:  Is  she  well? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well;  but  yet  she  has  her  health:  she's  reiy  meny;  bat  yet 
she  is  not  well :  bat  thanks  be  given,  she  *s  rery  well,  and  wants  nothing 
i*  the  world ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well.  • 

HxL.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail  that  she 's  not  yeiy  well  ? 

Clo.  Traly,  she 's  very  well,  indeed,  bat  for  two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things? 

Clo.  Che,  that  she 's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God  send  her  qaickly !  the  other, 
that  she 's  in  earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly  1 

EnUr  PAROLTJts. 

Pab.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  I 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  hare  your  good  will  to  have  mine  own  good  fortunes*. 

Pab.  Ton  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on :  and  to  keep  them  on,  hare  them 

stUl.— O,  my  knave!   How  does  my  old  lady? 
Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money,  I  would  she  did  as  you 

say. 
Pab.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 
Clo.  Many,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his 

master*s  undoing :  To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to 

have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title ;  which  is  within  a  very  little 

of  nothing. 
Pab.  Away,  thou  'rt  a  knave. 
Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou  *rt  a  knave ;  that 's  before 

me  thou  *rt  a  knave:  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 
Pab.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  wiUy  fool;  I  have  found  thee. 
Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir?  or  were  you  taught  to  find  me?    The 

search,  sir,  was  profitable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the 

world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

*  Fortmu.    The  original,  /ort%me.    Theme  of  them  afterwards,  l^  ParoUes, renders  the  change 
neceigary. 
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[act  n. 


Pab.  a  good  knare,  i*  faith,  and  well  fed. — 

Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night : 

A  yeiy  serious  business  calls  on  him. 

The  great  prerogatiye  and  right  of  lore, 

Which,  as  your  doe,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge ; 

But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint; 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweets. 

Which  they  distil  now  in  the  corbed  time, 

To  make  the  coming  honr  o*erflow  with  joy. 

And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 
HsL.  What's  his  will  else? 

Pab.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the  king, 

And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 

Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 

May  make  it  probable  need. 
EEel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Pab.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 

Attend  his  further  pleasure. 
Hel.  In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  will. 
Pab.  I  shall  report  it  so. 
Hel.  I  pray  you. — Gome,  sirrah. 


{BMunt. 


SCENE  Y.-'-Another  room  in  th$  same. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  BebtBah. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a  soldier. 

Beb.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof^ 

Laf.  Tou  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance* 

Beb.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting*. 

Beb.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in  knowledge,  and  accordingly 

valiant 
Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience,  and  transgressed  against  his 

valour ;  and  my  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my 

heart  to  repent    Here  he  comes;  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends ;  I  will  pursue 

the  amity. 


Enter  Pabolles. 


Pab.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 
Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor? 


[To  Bbbtbah. 


*  Lafea  says  that  he  has  done  ii^nsUce  to  ParoUes  if  Bertram's  commendation  be  right  By 
**  warranted  testimony"  he  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  "  a  lark,"  bnt  he  took  him  '^  for  a  banting." 
The  lark  and  the  common  banting  greatly  resemble  each  other,  bnt  the  banting  has  no  song. 
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Pab.  Sir? 

Lat.  0,  I  know  him  well :  Aj,  sir;  he,  air,  ia  a  good  workman,  a  yeiy  good 
tailor. 

Bbb.  1m  she  gone  to  the  king?  [Aaids  to  Pabollbs. 

Pab.  She  is. 

Bbb.  T^U  she  awaj  to-night? 

Pab.  Ab  yoall  hare  her. 

Bbb.  I  haye  writ  mj  lottos,  oaaketed  my  treasure, 
Qiyen  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-ni(^t, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  hride. 
End,  ere  I  do  hegin*. 

Laf.  a  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner;  hnt  one  that 
lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a  known  troth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with, 
should  be  once  heard,  and  thiice  beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 

Bbb.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and  you,  monsieur? 

Pab.  I  know  not  how  I  haye  deserred  to  run  into  my  lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  haye  made  shift  to  run  into 't,  boots  and  spurs  and  aU,  like  him  that 
leaped  into  the  custard^;  and  out  of  it  you  U  run  again,  rather  than  suffer 
question  for  your  residenoe. 

Bbb.  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well, 
my  lord;  and  belieye  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  lig^t  nut; 
the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  conse- 
quence; I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  natures. — ^FareweU, 
monsieur:  I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve  at 
my  hand^ ;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.  [Earii. 

Pab.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Bbb.  I  think  so. 

Pab.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Bbb.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common  speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.    Here  comes  my  clog. 

EfU^HxzjaxjL. 

Hbl.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

*  The  reading  of  the  origliua  is, 

"  Andy  ere  I  do  begin." 
This  valuable  correction  is  derived  from  a  mannsoript  alteration  of  a  copy  of  the  first  foUo,  first 
published  by  Ifr.  CoUier. 

^  There  is  a  considerable  latitude  of  construction  here.    The  meaning  must  be— than  you  have 
deserved,  or  are  willing  to  deserve. 
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BsB.  I  shall  obey  bii  wilL 

Ypa  most  not  marrel,  Helen,  at  my  oonne. 

Which  holds  not  coloor  with  the  time,  nor  does 

The  ministration  and  required  office 

On  my  particnlar:  prepar*d  I  was  not 

For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 

So  much  unsettled:  This  driyes  me  to  entreat  you. 

That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 

And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 

For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 

And  my  i^pointments  have  in  them  a  need 

Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  yiew. 

To  you  that  know  them  not.    This  to  my  mother :  [Owing  a  ktUr. 

T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you;  so 

I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 
Hbl.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant 
Bbb.  Gome,  come,  no  more  of  that 
HsL.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 

Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  £Eul*d 

To  equal  my  great  fortune. 
Bbb.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great:  Farewell;  hie  home.  ^ 

Hkl.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

BsB.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hbl.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe ; 

Nor  dare  I  say 't  is  mine ;  and  yet  it  is; 

But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  foin  would  steal 

What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 
Bbb.  What  would  you  have? 

Hbl.  Something ;  and  scarce  so  much : — ^nothing,  indeed. — 

I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would :  my  lord — *foith,  yes ; — 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
Bbb.  I  pray  you»  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 
Hbl.  I  shall  not  breuik  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Where  are  my  other  men?  Monsieur,  forewell*.  [Esdl  Helena. 


•  This  line  has  been  alwftjs  given  to  Bertram,  oontnuy  to  the  originaL  Theobald,  who  made 
the  change,  says,  *'  What  other  men  is  Helen  here  inqniring  after  ?**  The  men  who  are  to  aooom- 
pany  her  **  in  haste  to  horse."  The  panctaati<«  has  been  altered  to  meet  this  change;  the  line 
reading  thus:— 

^  Btr.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsienr?    FarewelL" 
The  civility  of  '' Farewell "  to  Helena  is  scarcely  compatible  with  Bertram's  cold  mdeness.    It 
is  Helena  who  bids  **  fisurewell**  to  her  dd  acquaintanoe  ParoUes;  and  in  so  doing  shows  her  self- 
command. 
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BxB.  Go  thou  toward  borne;  where  I  will  nerer  come. 

Awaj,  and  for  our  flight 
Pab.                                   Bravely,  ooragio  1 

[JBwttfa. 
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ICaurt  of  the  JhMs  Pa!ae$,  Flormee."] 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— Florence.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke'»  Pdlacs. 

Flouriih,    Enter  the  Duke  of  Flobbmob,  attended;  two  Frenchmen,  amd 

Soldiers. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  ha^e  you  heard 

The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war ; 

Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 

And  more  thirsts  after. 
1  liOBD.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part;  black  and  fearful 

On  the  opposer. 
DuKB.  Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  cousin  France 

Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 

Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 
1  Fb.  Good  my  lord. 

The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
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That  the  great  figure  of  a  oomiGa  frames 

By  self-unable  motioiL:  therefore  dare  not 

Say  iffaat  I  think  of  it;  since  I  have  found 

Myself  in  my  nnoertain  groonds  to  &il 

As  often  as  I  goess'd. 
DuxB.  B6  it  his  pleasure, 

d  Fb.  Bat  I  am  sore*  the  yomiger  of  our  nature, 

That  sorfeit  on  their  ease,  nill,  day  by  day. 

Gome  here  for  physio. 
DuxB.  Weloomeshall  they  be; 

And  all  the  honoors  that  can  fly  from  ns 

Shall  on  them  settle.    Ton  know  your  places  well ; 

When  better  fedl,  for  yoor  avails  they  fell : 

To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flouruh.    Bxmmt. 


SCENE  II.— Bonsillon.    A  Boom  in  the  Gountess't  Palace. 
Enter  Coumtxss  and  Clown. 

CouvT.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it,  saYO  that  he  comes  not 

along  with  her. 
Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  yoong  brd  to  be  a  yery  melancholy  man. 
CoxJHT.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  yon? 
Clo.  Why,  he  vnll  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ;  mend  the  raS\  and  sing;  ask 

qoestions,  and  sing;  pick  his  teeth,  and  sing:  I  know  a  man  that  had  this 

trick  of  melancholy  hold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song^ 
ComiT.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he  means  to  come. 

[Opening  a  letter, 
Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  label,  since  I  was  at  court ;  oar  old  ling  and  oar  labels 

o'  the  coontiy  are  nothing  like  year  old  ling  and  year  labels  o*  the  court : 

the  brains  of  my  Cupid *b  knocked  out;  and  I  begin  to  Ioyo,  as  an  old  man 

loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 
Count.  What  have  we  here? 
Clo.  E*en  that  you  haye  there.  [Eerit. 


*  The  top  of  the  loose  boot,  which  turned  over,  was  called  the  ruf,  or  rujle.  Ben  Jonaon  haa 
the  latter  word:  **  Not  having  lelnire  to  put  off  my  ailyer  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catch'd  hold  of 
the  fifffie  of  my  boot"    ('  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  Act  IV^  Scene  6.) 

^  The  reading  of  the  original,  and  of  the  second  folio,  is  **  koki  a  goodlj  manor,"  &o.  In  the 
third  folio  it  was  changed  to  sold,  which  has  been  the  received  reading  in  all  modem  editions. 
That  a  melancholy  man  should  M  a  manor  for  a  song  is  no  illustration  of  the  Clown's  argument 
that  singing  is  a  symptom  of  melancholy;  but,  as  manors  were  held  under  every  sort  of  service,  it 
is  not  improbable  (though  we  find  no  example  in  '  Blount's  Tenures')  that  one  originally  granted 
to  a  minstrel  for  his  song  may  have  been  held  by  a  melancholy  successor,  and  that  he,  by  the 
musical  effects  of  his  melancholy,  may  have  been  as  competent  to  discharge  the  service  to  the 
letter  as  his  ancestor  of  the  gay  science. 
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[act  izl 


OouiST.  [Beadi.] 

^  I  hftTe  8«nt  yoa  a  dMighter-m-law :  ahe  iMtth  reooTered  the  king^  and  imdaiie  me. 
I  hare  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  iwoim  to  make  the  not  eier^aL  You  shall 
hear  I  am  nm  away;  know  it  before  the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth  enough 
in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  dutanoe.    My  daty  to  yon. 

^  Your  unfortunate  fon. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  fitTours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  yirtuons 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Bs-^nUr  Olown. 

Old.  O  madam,  yonder  is  hesTy  news  within,  between  two  soldiers  and  my 

young  lady. 
OouMT.  What  is  the  matter? 
Quo.  Nay,  there  is  some  com&rt  in  the  news,  some  comfort;  your  son  will  not 

be  killed  so  soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 
Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed  ? 
Olo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he  does :  the  danger  is  in 

standing  to  ^;  that's  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 

Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more :  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was 

run  away.  [EwU. 

Enter  Hslbna  and  two  French  (Gentlemen. 

1  Gbmt.  Save  yon,  good  madam. 

HxL.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  hr  ever  gone. 

d  Gbmt.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — Tray  yon,  gentlemen, — 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief^ 

That  the  first  &ce  of  neither,  on  the  start, 

Can  woman  me  unto 't :— Where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you? 
d  Gbnt.  Madam,  he  *s  gone  to  serre  the  duke  of  Florence : 

We  met  him  thitherward;  for%  thence  we  came. 

And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 

Thither  we  bend  again. 
Hbl.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam;  here  *8  my  passport  [Beads. 

**  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger,  which  neyer  shall  come  0%  and 
show  me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body  that  I  am  &ther  to,  then  call  me  husband : 
but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a  never P 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 
Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen? 
1  Gent.  Ay,  madam ; 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

*  For,    So  the  original    It  his  been  oormpted  into  >9YMa  Uaioe. 
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Count.  I  prithee,  ladj,  have  a  better  oheer; 

If  thou  engrossest  all  the  grieb  are  thine, 
.  Thou  robb*Bt  me  of  a  moie^:  He  was  my  son ; 

But  I  do  wash  his  name  oat  of  my  blood. 

And  then  art  all  my  child.^Towards  Florence  is  he? 
d  GsMT.  Ay,  madam. 
OouNT.  And  to  be  a  soldier? 

d  GsNT.  Such  is  his  noble  porpose :  and,  beUeye  % 

The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 

That  good  oonyenienoe  claims. 
Count.  Betom  yon  thither? 

1  Gbnt.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wiog  of  speed. 
HsL.  "Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France.** 

T  is  biUer. 
Count.  Find  you  that  there? 
HxL.  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gbnt.  *T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not 

consenting  to. 
Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 

There 's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him, 

Bat  only  she :  and.  she  deserves  a  lord 

That  twen^  such  rade  boys  might  tend  apon. 

And  call  her  hoarly,  mistress.    Who  was  with  him  ? 
1  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 

Which  I  have  some  time  known. 
Count.  Parolles,  was  *t  not? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 
Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  fall  of  wickedness. 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 

With  his  inducement. 

1  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 
Count.  Tou  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  1 11  entreat  you. 
Written,  to  bear  along. 

2  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affidrs^ 
Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 

Will  you  draw  near?  [Ecoeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France.** 

'  The  preceding  ten  lines  are  printed  as  prose  in  the  original— erroneously,  no  donbt. 
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Nothing  in  France,  imtil  he  has  no  wife! 

Thou  shalt  have  none*  Bousillon,  xione  in  Fnmoe, 

Then  hast  thou  all  again.    Poor  brdl  is't  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thj  oonntry,  and  eipose 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  ^e  event 

Of  the  none-spaiing  war?  and  is  it  I 

That  driye  thee  fiom  the  sportive  court,  where  thoa 

Wast  shot  at  with  £ur  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets"  ?  O,  you  leaden  messengers. 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 

FI7  with  &]se  aim ;  move  the  still-peering*  air. 

That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my  lord  1 

Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 

Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 

I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 

And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 

His  death  was  so  effected :  better 't  were, 

I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar*d 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger;  better  'twere. 

That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 

Were  mine  at  once :  No,  come  thou  home,  Bousillon, 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 

As  oft  it  loses  all ;  I  will  be  gone : 

My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do  *t?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 

And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone ; 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 

To  consolate  thine  ear.    Gome,  night ;  end,  dayl 

For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  1 11  steal  away. 


[BxU. 


SCENE  III.— Florence.    Before  the  Duke'»  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Dujke  of  Flobsnob,  Bbbtbah,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers, 

and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art;  and  we. 

Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 

Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 
Beb.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength :  but  yet 

We  11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 

To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

*  StSUpeering.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  originaL  It  is  nsoallj  printed  stiU-piercmff,  which 
has  no  meaning.  Halone  adopts  ttiU-piecmff~~tht  air  that  closes  immediately.  The  sense  of  the 
original  reading— «<i{^j>a9rBn^— appearing  stills-seems  quite  as  good. 
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Duxs.  Then,  go  thoa  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  proeperoos  hehn. 

As  thy  aoflpicioiui  mistress  I 
BsB.  This  Yerjr  day. 

Greet  Man^  I  pat  myself  into  thy  file : 

Make  me  hat  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 

A  loTor  of  thy  dram,  hater  of  Ioyo.  [Bwmmi, 


SCENE  lY.— Ronsillon.    A  Boom  in  iJU  Goantess*t  Palace. 
EnUr  CotnrrBss  a/nd  Steward. 

CouiST.  Alas  I  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her? 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter?    Bead  it  again. 

^^^^^  I  am  Saint  Jaquet*  pilgrim,  thither  gone: 

.  Ambitioui  lore  hath  fo  in  me  offended. 
That  bare-foci  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  sainted  tow  my  fudtf  to  haye  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  firom  the  bloody  coune  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie ; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  for 

His  name  with  sealous  ferrour  sanctify ; 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  foigive ; 

I,  hii  despitefol  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  £riendfl^  with  camping  foes  to  liye^ 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  foir  for  death  and  me ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  firee. 

GouRT.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  words !— * 

Binaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much 

As  letting  her  pass  so;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 

I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 

Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 
Stbw.  Pardon  me,  madam: 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 

She  might  have  been  o*er-ta*en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 

Parsuit  would  be  but  vain. 
GouKT.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  he  cannot  thrive, 

Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear, 

And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 

Of  greatest  justice.— Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 

To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife : 
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[act  m. 


Let  every  word  wei^  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light:  my  greatest  grief, 
Thon^  little  he  do  fdel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  conyenient  messenger : — 
When,  haply,  he  shsll  hear  that  she  is  gone. 
He  will  retom;  and  hope  I  may  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.    Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction : — ^Provide  this  messenger  :^- 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak; 
G^ef  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak 


[EtoewU. 


SCENE  Y.—WUKatU  the  WaU$  of  ilorsnce. 

A  tueket*  afar  off.     Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence,  Piana,  Violbnta, 
Mariana,  and  other  Citizens. 

WiD.  Nay,  come;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  dty,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight 

DiA.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done  most  honourable  service. 

Wm.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest  commander;  and  that 
with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the  duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour : 
they  have  gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mab.  Come,  let  *s  return  again,  and  suffice  ourselves  with  the  report  of  it 
Well,  Diana,  take  heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her 
name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

WiD.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have  been  solicited  by  a  gentleman 
his  companion. 

Mab.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him !  one  Parolles :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in 
those  suggestions^  for  the  young  earl. — ^Beware  of  them,  Diana;  their 
promises,  enticemeuts,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not 
the  things  they  go  under:  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them;  and 
the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wrack  of  maidenhood, 
cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the 
twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope  I  need  not  to  advise  you  further;  but,  I 
hope  your  own  grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no 
further  danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost 

DiA.  Yon  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Etitsr  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim. 

Wn>.  I  hope  so. — ^Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim:  I  know  she  will  lie  at  my 
house :  thither  they  send  one  another :  1 11  question  her. 
God  save  you,  pilgrim !    Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

■  Tuehei    a  sound  of  trumpet. 
^  ^t^K^efluHM— temptatioDi. 
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HsL.  To  Samt  Jaquee  le  gnmcL 

Where  do  the  palmere  lodge,  I  do  beeeeoh  jon? 
Wu).  At  the  Saint  FnmciB  hen,  beside  the  port 
Hbl.  Is  this  the  way? 

WiD.  Ay,  many  is  'L— Hark  yon,  they  oome  this  way:—       [A  mareh  afatr  off. 
If  yoa  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim,  bat  till  the  troops  oome  by, 
I  wil]  oondact  yoa  where  yoa  shall  be  lodg*d; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  yoor  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 
Hbl.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wn>.  If  yoQ  shall  please  so,  pilgrioL 
Hbl.  I  thank  yoa,  and  will  stay  apon  year  leisure. 
Wn>.  You  oame,  I  think,  from  France? 
Hbl.  I  did  so. 

Wn>.  Here  yon  shall  see  a  oountiyman  of  yours. 

That  has  done  worthy  service. 
Hbl.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

DiA.  The  count  Bousillon :  Enow  you  such  a  one  ? 
Hbl.  But  by  the  ear  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 

His  face  I  know  not 
Bll  Whatsoe'er  he  is, 

He 's  bravely  taken  here.    He  stole  from  France, 
As  't  is  reported,  for*  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking :  Thinkyouit  is  so? 
Hbl.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  trutfi;  I  know  his  lady. 
DiA.  There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  count 

Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 
Hbl.  What  *8  his  name  ? 

Dl^  Monsieur  Parolles. 
Hbl.  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examined. 
DiA.  Alas,  poor  lady! 

T  is  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 
WiD.  Ay,  right  *>;  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is. 

Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas*d. 

•  For^ — becanse. 

*  Ay,  right  The  original  reads,  Itoriu,'  which  Malone  adopts.  Hot  <iy  is  so  invariably  printed 
/,  that  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  retaining  this  forced  expression,  when  the  simple  assent  of  the 
Widow  to  Diana's  reflection  is  so  obvious. 
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Hbl.  How  do  you  mean? 

May  be,  the  amoxons  ooiint  solicita  her 

In  the  unlawful  purpose. 
Wn>.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 

Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 

But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 

In  honestest  defence. 

JSnt^t  with  drum  and  eoloun,  a  party  of  the  Florentine  army,  Bsbxbam,  and 

Fabollbs. 

Mab.  The  gods  forbid  else! 

Wm.  So,  now  they  come : — 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 

That,  Escalus. 
Hbl.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

DiA.  He; 

That  with  the  plume :  't  is  a  most  gallant  fellow; 

I  would  he  loy'd  his  wife :  if  he  were  honester 

He  were  much  goodlier: — Is  't  not  a  handsome  gentleman? 
Hbl.  I  like  him  well. 
DiA.  *T  is  pity  he  is  not  honest :  Yond  *s  that  same  knave. 

That  leads  him  to  these  places ;  were  I  his  lady, 

I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 
Hbl.  Which  is  he? 

DiA.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarft :  Why  is  he  melancholy? 
Hbl.  Perchance  he  *s  hurt  1' the  battle. 
Pab.  Lose  our  drum !  well. 

Mab.  He  *s  shrewdly  vexed  at  something :  Look,  he  has  spied  us. 
Wn>.  Marry,  hang  you ! 
Mab.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

[Exeunt  Bbrtbam,  Fabollbs,  Offieen^  and  Soldiers. 
Wm.  The  troop  is  pas8*d :  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 

Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoined  penitents 

There  *s  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound. 

Already  at  my  house. 
Hbl.  I  humbly  thank  you : 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid. 

To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 

Shall  be  for  me;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin, 

Worthy  the  note. 
Both.  We  *11  take  your  offer  kindly.  [Eaeunt, 
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SCENE  Yl."  Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bsktram  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

1  Lo&D.  Naj,  good  mj  lord,  put  him  to  *t;  let  him  have  his  way. 

d  LoBD.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your 
respect. 

I  LoBD.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  hubble. 

BsB.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deoeiyed  in  him? 

1  LoBD.  Beliere  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct  knowledge,  without  any  inalice, 
but  to  speak  of  him  as  my  kinsman,  he  *s  a  most  noti^le  coward,  an  infinite 
and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good 
quali^  worthy  your  lordship's  entertainment. 

d  LoBD.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposing  too  fiur  in  his  yirtue,  which 
he  hath  not,  he  might,  at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger, 
fdlyou. 

Bbb.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to  try  him. 

d  LoBD.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so 
confidently  undertake  to  do. 

1  LoBD.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  suddenly  surprise  him ;  such  I  will 
haye  whom  I  am  sure  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy :  we  will  bind  and 
hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  thaX  he  is  carried  into 
the  leaguer  of  the  adyersaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents :  Be 
but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination :  if  he  do  not,  for  the  promise 
of  bis  life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you, 
and  deliyer  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that  with  the 
diyine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  neyer  trust  my  judgment  in  anything. 

d  liOBD.  O,  for  the  loye  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his  drum  ;  he  says,  he  has  a 
stratagem  for  *t :  when  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in  't, 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore*  will  be  melted,  if  you  giye 
him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment '\  your  inclining  cannot  be  remoyed. 
Here  he  comes. 

JB^ntm^  Pabollbs. 

1  LoBD.  O,  for  the  loye  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  humour^  of  his  design : 

let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any  hand. 
Bbb.  How  now,  monsieur?  this  drum  sticks  sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2  LoBD.  A  pox  on  *t,  let  it  go ;  *t  is  but  a  drum. 

Pab.  But  a  druml  Is  *t  but  a  drum?  A  drum  so  lost! — ^Tbere  was  excellent 

command !  to  charge  in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our 

own  soldiers ! 
2  LoBD.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  command  of  the  service ;  it  was  a 

disaster  of  war  that  Ossar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been 

there  to  command. 

*  Ore,    The  original  has  ours.    The  emendation  is  by  Theobald. 
^  Humour,    In  the  original,  honour. 
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BsB.  Well*  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suooesa :  some  diahonoor  we  had  in 

the  loss  of  that  dram ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recoYered. 
Pab.  It  might  hare  been  recovered. 
Bbb.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 
Pab.  It  is  to  be  recoYcred :  but  that  the  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed 

to  the  true  and  exact  performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  fue 

jacet. 
Beb.  Whj»  if  jou  haYO  a  stomach  to  *t,  monsieur,  if  you  think  your  mystery  in 

stratagem  can  bring  this  instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter, 

be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for 

a  worthy  exploit:  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both  speak  of  it, 

and  extend  to  you  what  further  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost 

syllable  of  your  worthiness. 
Fab.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it 
Bbb.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 
Pab.  1 11  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas, 

encourage  myself  in  my  certain^,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation, 

and,  by  midnight,  look  to  hear  further  from  me. 
Bbb.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are  gone  about  it  ? 
Pab.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 
Bbb.  I  know  thou  *rt  valiant ; 

And  to  the  possibility  of  thy  soldiership 

Will  subscribe  for  thee.    Farewell. 
Pab.  I  love  not  many  words.  [EwU. 

1  LoBD.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.— Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord, 

that  so  confidently  seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  kuows  is  not 
to  be  done ;  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  th^n  to  do  *t  ? 

2  LoBD.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do :  certain  it  is.  that  he  will 

steal  himself  into  a  man*8  favour,  and,  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal  of 
discoveries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 
Bbb.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously 
he  does  address  himself  unto? 

1  LoBD.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an  invention,  and  clap  upon  you 

two  or  three  probable  lies :  but  we  have  almost  embossed*  him ;  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night :  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2  liOBD.  We  11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we  case  him.    He  was 

first  smoked  by  the  old  lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell 
me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night 

1  LoBD.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall  be  caught 

Bbb.  Your  brother,  he  shidl  go  along  with  me. 

1  LoBD.  As  *t  please  your  lordship :  1 11  leave  you.  lEaU. 

Bbb.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you 

*  Ewioued,  The  word  it  probably  here  ated  in  the  fenie  of  exiumuted.  In  the  Indnotion  to 
<  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  **  the  poor  cur  is  emftoit'ct''— swollen  with  hard  running.  In  the  old 
field  laxignage,  the  weary  stag  was  emhoi$ed. 
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« 

The  laas  I  spoke  ofL 
3  LoBD.  But,  70a  say  she  *s  honest 

BsB.  That's  all  the  iaolt:  I  spoke  with  her  bat  once, 

And  found  her  wondroos  oold ;  hat  I  sent  to  her, 

Bj  this  same  oozcomb  that  we  have  i*  the  wind. 

Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 

And  this  is  all  I  have  done :  She  *s  a  £ur  creatare ; 

Will  yoa  go  see  her? 
a  LoBD.  With  all  mj  heart,  my  lord.  [Ex$imt. 

SCENE  VIL— Florence.    A  Boom  in  th$  Widow*«  Hout$. 
Enter  Hxlxna  and  Widow. 

EExL.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 

But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 
Wn>.  Though  my  estate  be  fedlen,  I  was  well  bom. 

Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ; 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 

In  any  staining  act 
HsL.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First  give  me  trust  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 

And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 

Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot 

By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 

Err  in  bestowing  it 
Wn>.  I  should  belieTe  you ; 

For  you  haye  show*d  me  that  which  well  approTCS 

Tou  are  great  in  fortune. 
HxL.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 

Which  I  will  OYcr-pay,  and  pay  again. 

When  I  have  found  it    The  count  he  woos  your  daughter, 

Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beau^, 

Eesohes  to  carry  her;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent 

As  we  11  direct  her  how  't  is  best  to  bear  it 

Now  his  important  blood  wiU  nought  deny 

That  she  11  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears. 

That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 

From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 

Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 

In  most  rich  choice ;  yet  ia  his  idle  fire, 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 

However  repented  after. 
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Wn).  Now  I  see  the  bottom  of  your  purpose. 
Hel.  Tou  see  it  lawful  then :  It  is  no  more, 

But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won. 

Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 

In  fine,  deliyers  me  to  fill  the  time, 

Herself  most  chastely  absent ;  after  this\ 

To  marry  her,  1 11  add  three  thousand  crowns 

To  what  is  past  already. 
Wn>.  I  ha^e  yielded : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  perserer. 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 

May  prove  coherent     Erery  night  he  comes 

With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 

To  her  nnworthiness :  It  nothing  steads  us 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists. 

As  if  his  life  lay  on  *t. 
Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed. 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 

But  let  *s  about  it. 

*  Thii,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  was  added  in  the  Moond. 


[Exeunt. 


[IVUkoui  ike  WdOi of  Floremi$.]     ^ 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  l.—With(nU  ih$  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  First  Lord,  with  five  or  six  Soldiers  in  ambush. 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  waj  but  by  this  hedge-comer !  When  jou  saQj 
upon  him,  speak  what  terrible  language  you  will ;  though  you  understand  it 
not  yourselves,  no  matter ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand  him ;  unless 
some  one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  he  the  interpreter. 

1  LoBD.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he  not  thy  Voice? 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

i  liOBD.  Bat  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  E*en  sacb  as  you  speak  to  me. 

I  LoBD.  He  mast  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i*  the  adversary's  entertain- 
ment. Now  be  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  we 
must  ev^iy  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  sx>eak  one 
to  another ;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose :  chough's 
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language,  gabble  enougb,  and  good  enougb.     As  for  you,  interpreter,  jou 
.  must  seem  rerj  politic.     But  coucb,  boa !  bere  be  comes ;  to  beguile  two 
bours  in  a  sleep,  and  tben  to  return  and  swear  tbe  lies  be  forges. 

Enter  Parollbs. 

Pab.  Ten  o'clock :  witbin  tbese  tbree  bours  't  will  be  time  enougb  to  go  borne. 
Wbat  sball  I  say  I  bave  done  ?  It  must  be  a  yerj  plausive  iuTention  tbat 
carries  it :  Tbej  begin  to  smoke  me :  and  disgraces  bave  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool-bardy ;  but  my  beart  batb 
tbe  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  bis  creatures,  not  daring  tbe  reports  of 
my  tongue. 

I  Lord.  Tbis  is  tbe  first  truth  tbat  e'er  tbine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  [Aside. 

Pab.  Wbat  tbe  devil  sbould  move  me  to  undertake  tbe  recovery  of  tbis  drum ; 
being  not  ignorant  of  tbe  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  bad  no  sucb  purpose  ? 
I  must  giTC  myself  some  burts,  and  say  I  got  tbem  in  exploit :  Yet  sligbt 
ones  will  not  carry  it:  Tbey  will  say.  Game  you  off  wiUx  so  little?  and  great 
ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wberefore  ?  wbat 's  tbe  instance  ?  Tongue,  I  must 
put  you  into  a  butter-woman*s  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's 
mule*,  if  you  prattle  me  into  tbese  perils. 

1  LoBD.  Is  it  possible  be  sbould  know  wbat  be  is,  and  be  tbat  be  is  ?       [Aside. 

Pab.  I  would  tbe  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve  tbe  turn ;  or  the  breaking 
of  my  Spanish  sword. 

I  LoBD.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [Aside. 

Pab.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say  it  was  in  stratagem. 

I  LoBD.  T  would  not  do.  [Aside, 

Pab.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was  stripped. 

1  LoBD.  Hardly  serve.  [Aside. 

Pab.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of  the  citadel — 

1  LoBD.  How  deep  ?  [Aside. 

Pab.  Thirty  fathom. 

I  liOBD.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make  tbat  be  believed.  [Aside. 

Pab.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  tbe  enemy's ;  I  would  swear  I  had  recovered  it 

I  LoBO.  You  shall  bear  one  anon.  [Aside. 

Pab.  a  drum  now  of  the  enemy's ! 

[Alarum  within. 

1  LoBD.  Throea  movousus,  cargo^  cargo^  cargo. 

All.  Cargo,  cargo,  cargo,  vUlianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Pab.  0  !  ransom,  ransom :  do  not  bide  mine  eyes. 

[They  seize  him  and  blindfold  him. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  ihromuldo  boskos. 

Pab.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment, 

And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 


*  JAOs.     So  tW  origfntL 
'Bijaseftf 


It  wat  propoied  by  Warbnrton,  with  great  pUtuslbfllty,  to  read 
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If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Batch, 

Italian,  or  French,  let  hm  speak  to  me, 

I  will.discoTer  that  which  shall  nndo 

The  Florentine. 
I  Sold.  Bo$ko9  wwvado : — 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thj  tongue : — 

Kerdyhonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  finth,  for  serenteen  poniards 

Are  at  thy  bosom. 
Pab.  Oh! 

1  Sold.  0,  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Manka  revania  dnUJ^e. 
1  LoBD.  Oieofhi  dulcho$  volworco* 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet ; 

And,  hoodwinked  as  then  art,  will  lead  thee  on 

To  gather  from  thee :  haply  thou  mayst  inform 

Something  to  saye  thy  life. 
Pab.  0,  let  me  lire. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  1 11  show. 

Their  force,  their  purposes :  nay,  1 11  speak  that 

Which  yon  will  wouder  at. 
1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  fiiithfully  ? 

Pab.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 
I  Sold.  AcardoHnta, — 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space.  [EaU,  wUh  Pabollbs  guarded, 

1  LoBD.  Go,  tell. the  count  Bousillon,  and  my  brother, 

We  hare  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  LoBD.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselTCs ; — 

Inform  on  that*. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

I  LoBD.  Till  then,  1 11  keep  him  dark,  and  safely  locked.  [Eammt, 

SCENE  II.— Florence.    A  Boom  in  the  Widow'*  House. 
Enter  Bbbtbax  and  Dlana. 

Beb.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 
Dla.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 
Beb.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  I  But,  fkir  soul, 

*  On.    So  the  original.    The  common  reading  is  "  i^orm  *em  thaL^   Bnt  the  change  is  scarcely 
wanted.    "  Inform  on  that"  is,  give  information  on  that  point. 
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In  your  fine  frame  bath  lore  no  quality  ? 

If  the  qoiok  fire  of  yoath  light  not  yoor  mind. 

Yon  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 

When  yoo  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 

As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem ; 

And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was. 

When  your  sweet  self  was  got 
DiA.  She  then  was  honest. 
Beb.  So  should  you  be. 

DiA.  No: 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord. 

As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 
Beb.  No  more  of  that  I 

I  prithee  do  not  striTO  against  my  tows  : 

I  was  compell*d  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 

By  loTe*s  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  fcnr  ever 

Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 
DiA.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 

mi  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 

Tou  barely  leave  our  thcnms  to  prick  ourselves. 

And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 
Beb.  How  have  I  sworn ! 

DiA.  T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth ; 

But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  Then,  pray  you,  tell  me. 

If  I  should  swear  by  Jove*s  great  attributes 

I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 

When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding, 

To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 

That  I  will  work  against  him :  Therefore,  your  oaths 

Are  words,  and  poor  conditions ;  but  unseal*d ; 

At  least,  in  my  opinion. 
Beb.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 

And  my  integrity  ne*er  knew  the  crafts 

That  you  do  charge  men  with :  Stand  no  more  off. 

But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 

Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 

My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 
DiA.  I  see  that  men  make  ropes,  in  such  a  scarre. 

That  we  11  forsake,  ourselves*.    Give  me  that  ring. 

•  The  reading  which  we  here  give,  that  of  the  original,  is  startling  and  difflonlt    The  oommon 
reading,  that  of  Bowe,  is, 
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Bbb.  Ill  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  bat  have  no  power 

To  give  it  from  me. 
DiA.  Will  joa  not,  my  lord? 

Bbb.  It  is  an  honour  longing  to  our  house. 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 

In  me  to  lose. 
DiA.  Mine  honour 's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity  *s  the  jewel  of  our  house, 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 

In  me  to  lose :  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 

Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part. 

Against  your  vain  assault 
Bbb.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine. 

And  1 11  be  bid  by  thee. 
DiA.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber  window; 

1 11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 

Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 

When  yon  have  conquer*d  my  yet  maiden  bed. 

Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 

My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them. 

When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliTer*d: 

And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  1 11  put 

Another  ring;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds 

May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 

Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  £ail  not :  You  have  won 

A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Bbb.  a  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing  thee.  [Emit. 

DiA.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  Heaven  and  me  I 

You  may  so  in  the  end. — 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 

'^  I  see  that  men  make  kope$,  in  such  affaAn^ 
Ifialone  reads, 

**  I  see  that  men  make  Aopet,  in  tnoh  a  Mend.* 
Tieck  jostly  obaenres  that  to  **  make  hopes'*  is  a  verj  weak  expression,  and,  **  in  snoh  affairs," 
eqnally  trivial.  ^  In  snch  a  scene"  is  little  better.  Looking  at  the  tendency  of  Shakspere  to  the 
use  of  strong  metaphorical  expressions,  the  original  reading,  however  obscore,  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  r^ected;  for  nnqnestionablj  such  a  word  as  9carrt  was  not  likely  to  be  snbstitnted  by  the 
jnrinter  for  a  more  oommon  word,  such  as  jcene  or  affaii'M,  A  §cam  is  a  rock^a  precipitous  cliff 
—and  thus,  figuratively,  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  Men,  says  Diana,  pretend  to  show  how  we 
can  overpass  the  obstacle.  Such  terms  as  **love  is  holy"— ''my love  shall  persever"— are  the 
ropes  by  the  aid  of  which  the  steep  rock  is  to  be  climbed.  The  ropes  "that  we  H  forsake,  our- 
setves,"  are  the  supports  of  which  we  ourselves  lose  our  hold,  after  we  have  tmwisely  trusted  to 
them.  If  hope*  is  substituted  for  rcpef ,  and  •carre  retained,  the  sense  then  may  be,  that  men  hope 
in  such  a  position  of  difficulty,  that  we  11  forsake  ourselvea— cease  to  rely  upon  ourselves. 
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As  if  Bbe  sat  in  his  heart;  she  says,  all  men 
Haye  the  like  oaths:  he  had  sworn  to  many  me. 
When  his  wife's  dead;  therefore  111  lie  with  him 
When  I  am  honed.    Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid*. 
Many  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid*^ : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think 't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  wonld  ni^astly  win. 


[EaU. 


SOENE  III.— 2%^  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter? 

d  LoBD.  I  have  deliver'd  it  an  hour  since :  there  is  something  in 't  that  stings 
his  nature ;  for,  on  the  reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a 

wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting  displeasure  of  the  king, 

Y^ho  had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.    I  will  tell  you  a 

thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 
1  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it 't  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it 
d  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman  here  in  Florence,  of  a  most 

chaste  renown ;  and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour: 

he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in  the 

unchaste  composition. 
1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion;  as  we  are  ourselves,  what  things 

are  we! 
Q  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.     And  as  in  the  common  course  of  all 

treasons  we  still  see  them  reveal   themselves,  tUl   they  attain  to  their 

abhorred  ends ;  so  he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own  nobility, 

in  his  proper  stream  o'erflows  himself. 
1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful 

intents?    We  shall  not  then  have  his  company  to-night 
d  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight;  for  he  is  dieted  to  his  hour. 
1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company^ 

anatomized ;  diat  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  wherein 

so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit 
d  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come ;  for  his  presence  must  be 

the  whip  of  the  other. 

*  Braid— <arnttjf  aooordiog  to  Steevens.  Borne  Tooke  has  a  curiotis  notion  that  the  word  here 
means  ftrayarf  as  a  fool  is  said  to  be  in  a  mortar.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  *  Dictionaiy/  says,  **  The 
word  appears  to  re/br  to  the  suddeimetM  and  violence  with  whioh  Bertram  had  wooed  her."  Mr. 
Dyce  thinks  that  braid  is  here  equivalent  to  "  violent  in  desire." 

^  /  Jive,    So  the  first  and  seoond  folios.    /  *U  live  is  the  modem  reading. 

•  Company— companion. 
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1  LoBD.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these  wars? 

2  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  OTertore  of  peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you  a  peace  oonclnded. 

2  LoBD.  What  will  comit  Boosillon  do  then?  will  he  travel  higher,  or  return 

again  into  France  ? 

I  LoBB.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not  altogether  of  his  council. 

d  LoBD.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir!  so  should  I  be  a  great  deal  of  his  act. 

1  LoBD.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since,  fled  from  his  house:  her 
pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy  undertaking, 
with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished :  and,  there  residing,  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature  be<MLme  as  a  prey  to  her  grief ;  in  fine,  made  a 
groan  of  her  last  breatli,  and  now  she  sings  in  heayen. 

d  LoBD.  How  is  this  justified? 

1  LoBD.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters ;  which  makes  her  story 
true,  even  to  the  point  of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  say  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

d  LoBD.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 

1  LoBD.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point  from  point,  to  the  full 

arming  of  the  verity. 

2  LoBD.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  11  be  glad  of  this. 

1  LoBD.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us  comforts  of  our  losses ! 

2  LoBD.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears! 

The  great  digni^  that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home 
be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 
1  LoBD.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together :  our 
virtues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  where  *s  your  master? 
Sebv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn 

leave ;  his  lordship  will  next  morning  for  France.    The  duke  hath  offered 

him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 
d  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there,  if  they  were  more  than 

they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king*s  tartness.  Here  's  his  lordship 
now.     How  now,  my  lord,  is  *t  not  after  midnight? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses,  a  month's  length  a-piece* 
by  an  abstract  of  success :  I  have  conge 'd  with  the  duke ;  done  my  adieu 
with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife ;  mourned  for  her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother 
I  am  returning;  entertained  my  convoy;  and,  between  these  main  parcels 
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of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs*;  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but  that 

I  have  not  ended  yet 
2  LoBD.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this  morning  your  departure 

hence,  it  requires  haste  of  your  lordship. 
Bbb.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter :  But 

shall  we  have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier? — Come,  bring 

forth  this  counterfeit  module ;  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning 

prophesier. 
2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  [Eammt  Soldiers] :  he  has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night, 

poor  gallant  knave. 
BsB.  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long. 

How  does  he  carry  himself  ? 
1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already;  the  stocks  carry  him.     But  to 

answer  you  as  you  would  be  understood,— he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had 

shed  her  milk :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to 

be  a  friar,  ^m  the  time  of  his  remembrance  to  this  very  instant  disaster  of 

his  setting  i'  the  stocks :  And  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 
Bbr.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he? 
d  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be  read  to  his  face:   if  your 

lordship  be  in 't,  as  I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

ResnUr  Soldiers,  tnth  Parollbs. 

Ber.  a  plague  upon  him  I  muffled  t  he  can  say  nothing  of  me ;  hush !  hush ! 

1  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  ^!  Porto,  tartarossa, 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  What  will  you  say  without  *em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty 

I  can  say  no  more. 
1  Sold.  Bosko  ehimureho, 
d  Lord.  Boblibindo  ehieurmurco. 
1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our  general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I 

shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 
Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 
1  Sold.  '*  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the  duke  is  strong."    What  say 

you  to  that  ? 
Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak  and  unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all 

scattered,  and  the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and 

credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 
1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do ;  1 11  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and  which  way  you  will. 
Ber.  All 's  one  to  him^.    What  a  past-saving  slave  is  this ! 
1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord;  this  is  monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant 

*  Needs.    So  the  originaL    The  common  reading  is  deeds^  which  change  is  certainly  not  an  im- 
provement 

^  An  allosion  to  the  game  of  bUndman's  ho/T,  formerly  called  hoodman  hlind. 

*  These  words  are  given  to  Parolles  in  the  original. 
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militarist,  (that  ivas  his  own  phrase,)  that  had  the  whole  theoriok  of  war  in 
the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

d  LoBD.  I  will  never  tmst  a  man  again,  for  keeping  his  sword  dean ;  nor  believe 
he  can  have  everything  in  him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sojj).  Well,  that  *s  set  down. 

Pab.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — ^I  will  say  troe,— or  thereabouts,  set 
down,— for  1 11  speak  truth. 

1  LoKD.  He  *B  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Beb.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for  *t,  in  the  nature  he  delivers  it. 

Pab.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that  *s  set  down. 

Pab.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir;  a  truth 's  a  truth,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  **  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they  are  arfoot"  What  say  you  to 
that? 

Pab.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let 
me  see :  Spurio  a  hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Gorambus  so  many, 
Jaques  so  many ;  Guiltian,  Oosmo,  Lodowic,  and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty 
each :  mine  own  company,  Ohitopher,  Vanmond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifiy 
each ;  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to 
fifteen  thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not  Bhake  the  snow  from  off 
their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Bbb.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

I  LoBD.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and 
what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

I  Sold.  Well,  that  *s  set  down.  "  You  shall  demand  of  him,  whether  one 
Captain  Dumain  be  i'  the  camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with 
the  duke,  what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars;  or  whether  he 
thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him 
to  a  revolt."    What  say  you  to  this ?  what  do  you  know  of  it? 

Pab.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of  the  intergatories : 
Demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Pab.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was 
whipped  for  getting  the  shrieve*s  fool  with  child :  a  dumb  innocent  that 
could  not  say  him  nay. 

[The  First  Lord — ^Dxtkaim — lifts  up  his  hmid  in  anger, 

Beb.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ;  though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit 
to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence's  camp. 

Pab.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  LoBD.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Pab.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor  officer  of  mine ;  and  writ 
to  me  this  other  day  to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band :  I  think  I  have  his  letter 
in  my  pocket. 
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1  Sold.  Many,  we  *11  searoh. 

Pab.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  apon  a  file, 

with  the  duke's  other  letters,  in  my  tent. 
I  Sold.  Here  *t  is ;  here 's  a  paper.    Shall  I  read  it  to  jou  ? 
Pab.  i  do  not  know  if  it  he  it,  or  no. 
Bbb.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 
1  LoBD.  Excellentlj. 
1  Sold. 

<<I>iiiL    The  count '8  a  fool,  and  fall  of  gold,'*— 

Pab.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  air;  that  is  an  adTortisement  to  a  proper  maid 
in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Bousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish :  I  pray  you,  sir, 
put  it  up  again. 
1  Sold.  Nay,  1 11  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Pab.  My  meaning  in  't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid : 
for  I  knew  the  young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy;  who  is  a 
whale  to  virginity,  and  deyours  up  all  the  fiy  it  finds. 
Bbb.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue ! 
1  Sold. 

**  When  he  swean  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it ; 
After  he  Boores,  he  noTer  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it; 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  b^ore ; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Bian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  bojs  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this — the  count 's  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it 

Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

"  Pabollbs." 

Bbb.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with  this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

d  LoBD.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  manifold  linguist,  and  the  armipo- 
tent  soldier. 

Bbb.  I  oould  endure  anything  before  but  a  cat,  and  now  he  's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks,  we  shall  be  fedn  to  hang  you. 

Pab.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  offences 
being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature :  let  me  live,  sir,  in 
a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  anywhere,  so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We  11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  confess  freely ;  therefore,  once 
more  to  this  captain  Dumain :  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with  the 
duke,  and  to  his  valour :  What  is  his  honesty  ? 

Pab.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister;  for  rapes  and  ravishments  he 
parallek  Nessus.  He  professes  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them  he 
is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you 
would  think  truth  were  a  fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be 
swine-drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes 
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about  him ;  bat  tliej  know  his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  eTeiything  that  an  honest  man 
shoold  not  have ;  what  an  honest  man  should  haye,  he  has  nothing. 

1  LoBD.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

BxB.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty !  A  poz  upon  him  for  me,  he  *s  more 
and  more  a  cat 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war? 

Pab.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  English  tragedians, — to  belie 
him  I  will  not, — and  more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end\ 
to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour  I  can, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  LoBD.  He  hath  out-yillained  yillainy  so  far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

BvB.  A  pox  on  him !  he  *s  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will 
corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Pab.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d*eeu^  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  the 
inheritance  of  it;  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  per- 
petual succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What 's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Dumain  ? 

d  LoBD.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

1  Sold.  What's  he? 

Pab.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in 
goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is :  In  a  retreat  he 
outruns  any  lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Pab.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Rousillon. 

1  Sold.  1 11  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his  pleasure. 

Pab.  1 11  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all  drums !  Only  to  seem  to- deserve 
well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count, 
have  I  run  into  this  danger:  Tet  who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush 
where  I  was  taken?  [Aside. 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die :  the  general  says,  you,  that 
have  so  traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest 
use ;  therefore  you  must  die.     Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Pab.  0  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all  your  friends. 

[Unmujfting  him. 
So,  look  about  you :  Know  you  any  here  ? 

•  See  *  Henry  IV.,  Part  IL'    DliistrAtlons  of  Act  HI. 

^  (htart  d'tfCM— sometimes  written  eQrdecii&—tk  French  piece  of  money,  being  the  fourth  part  of 
the  gold  crown. 
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[act  rr. 


Beb.  Gh)od  morrow,  noble  captain. 

d  LoBD.  God  bles^  yon,  captain  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  Ood  sare  jon,  noble  captain. 

d  LoBD.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  yon  to  my  lord  Lafea?  I  ain  for  France. 

1  LoBD.  Gt>od  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana 

in  behalf  of  the  coont  Bonaillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward  I  'd  compel  it 

of  you ;  but  &re  yon  welL  [Exeunt  Bbbxbaic,  Lords,  Ac. 

1  Sold.  Ton  are  nndone,  captain :  all  but  your  scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on  't  yet. 
Pab.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 
1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but  women  were  that  had  receiyed 

so  much  shame,  you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.    Fare  you  well,  sir;  I 

am  for  France,  too ;  we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  [Exit. 

Pab.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great 

T  would  burst  at  this :  Oaptain  1 11  be  no  more ; 

But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 

As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 

Shall  make  me  Ure.    Who  knows  himself  a  braggart 

Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 

That  erery  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

Rust,  sword  1  cool,  blushes  !  and,  ParoUes,  live 

Safest  in  shame  !  being  foolU  by  foolery  thriTC ! 

There's  place  and  means  for  eyerj  man  aliye. 

1 11  after  them.  [Emt. 

SCENE  rV.— Florence.    A  room  in  the  Widow's  House. 
Enter  Hblbna,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hbl.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd  you. 

One  of  Uie  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 

Shall  be  my  surety ;  Yore  whose  throne  *t  is  needful, 

Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 

Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 

Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 

Through  flinty  Tart(vr*8  bosom  would  peep  forth, 

And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform*d 

His  grace  is  at  Marseilles*;  to  which  place 

We  have  convenient  convoy.    You  must  know 

I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 

My  husband  hies  him  home :  where.  Heaven  aiding. 

And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 

We  11  be  before  our  welcome. 
Wm.  Gentle  madam, 

*  ManeUU*  is  here  prononnced  as  a  trisyllable,  as  in  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew:* 
**  That  now  is  lying  in  Mar*eil!e$*  road." 
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Yoa  never  had  a  seirant  to  whose  trust 

Your  bosiness  ms  more  welcome. 
Hbl.  Nor  joa,  mistress,         / 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  tmly  labour 

To  recompense  your  love ;  doubt  not,  but  Heaven 

Hath  brought  me  np  to  be  jour  daughter's  dower. 

As  it  hath  £ited  her  to  be  m  j  motire 

And  helper  to  a  husband.    But  O,  strange  men ! 

That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  ^ey  hate, 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  oozen'd  thoughts 

Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 

Widi  what  it  loaths,  &r  that  which  is  away : 

But  more  of  this  hereafter: — Ton,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  sufiTer 

Somethixig  in  my  behalf. 
DiA.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 

Upon  your  will  to  sufier. 
Hbl.  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer. 

When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns. 

And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.    We  must  away ; 

Our  waggon  is  prepared^,  and  time  revives  us : 

All  *s  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine 's  the  crown* ; 

Whate*er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v. — ^Bousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess*^  Palace. 
Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-ta£BUa  fellow  there,  whose 
villainous  safi&on  would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a 
nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and 
your  son  here  at  home  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed 
humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was  the  death  of  the  most  virtuous 
gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  bad  partaken 
of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have 
owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

Laf.  T  was  a  good  lady,  *t  was  a  good  lady :  we  may  pick  a  thousand  sallets, 
ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  maijoram  of  the  sallet,  or,  rather,  the 
herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  sallet-herbs**,  you  knave,  they  are  nose-herbs. 

*  From  the  Latin,  Jims  corcnat  opui. 
^  SaUeUherht.    The  original,  hei'h$. 
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[act  17. 


Olo.  I  am  no  great  Nebachadnezzar,  sir;  I  have  not  mnch  skill  in  grass*. 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself-^a  knave  or  a  fool  ? 

CiiO.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  serrice,  and  a  knaye  at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Tour  distinction? 

Gix>.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his  senrice. 

Laf.  So  jou  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Glo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to  do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee;  thou  art  both  knave  and  fool. 

OlO.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Olo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Cjlo.  Faith,  sir,  a  has  an  English  name^;  but  his  phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in 
France  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Olo.  The  black  prince,  sir,  aUa$,  the  prince  of  darkness;  aUa$,  the  devQ. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there  *s  my  purse :  I  give  thee  not  this  to  suggest  thee  from 
thy  master  thou  talkest  of;  serve  him  still. 

OLa  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire;  and  the 
master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world ;  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court  I  am  for  the  house  with 
the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter :  some  that 
humble  themselves  may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and 
they  11  be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weaiy  of  thee;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before, 
because  I  would  not  Ml  out  with  thee.  Qo  thy  ways;  let  my  horses  be  well 
looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Olo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  *em,  sir,  they  shall  be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are 
their  own  right  by  the  law  of  nature.  [Exit, 

Laf.  a  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy  ^ 

GouMT.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that 's  gone,  made  himself  much  sport  out  of  him : 
by  his  aothori^  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  't  is  not  amiss :  And  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  aince  I 
heard  of  the  good  lady's  death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon  his 
return  home,  I  moved  the  king  my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my 
daughter ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them  both,  his  miyesly,  out  of  a  self- 
gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose:  his  highness  lia^  promised  me 
to  do  it :  and,  to  stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your  son, 
there  is  no  fitter  matter.    How  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

*  GrasM,    In  the  origina],  ^rootf— an  evident  misprint 

^  Name,  The  original  has  mame,  which  one  of  the  oommentatort  proposes  to  retain — moiM,  or 
head  of  hair-~as  agreeing  better  with  the  context.  Bowe's  alteration  to  name  aoarcdy  needs  ex- 
planation.   It  is  clear  that  **  the  black  prince"  is  the  **  English  name." 

*  ITfiAiiyipjf— nnluckj— mischieyous. 
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OouKT.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I  wish  it  happily  effected. 
Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  MarseiUes,  of  as  ahle  body  as  when  he 

numbered  thirty ;  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that 

in  such  intelligence  hath  seldom  fiBdled. 
GouiiT.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere  I  die.    I  hare  letters, 

that  my  son  wiU  be  here  to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain 

with  me  till  they  meet  together. 
Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I.  might  safely  be  admitted. 
OouNT.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  privilege. 
Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter;  but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds 

yet 

Be-enter  Clown. 

Glo.  0  madam,  yonder  *s  my  lord  your  son  with  a  patch  of  relyet  on*s  face; 

whether  there  be  a  scar  under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but 't  is  a  goodly 

patch  of  velvet :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his 

right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 
Laf.  a  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  livery  of  honour;  so,  belike, 

is  that. 
Old.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 
Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you;  I  long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble 

soldier. 
CiJO,  'Faith,  there  *s  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate  fine  hats,  and  most  courteous 

feathers,  which  bow  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  [Eweunt, 


['*  So,  look  about  yon:  know  you  any  here?"] 
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ACT   V. 

80£NE  I.— Maneilles.    A  Street. 
Entsr  HxLBVA,  TVidow,  and  Duma,  with  u£6  Attendants. 

HxL.  Bat  thii  GJtcfiedin^  postiug,  day  and  niglit,   . 
Most  wear  yoiir  splrita  low :  we  caonot  helfr  it ; 
Bat  since  you  fiaire  made  the  dajs  &Bd  mfhts  as  one; 
To  wear  your  gentle  Ijmba  in  my  d&irBp 
Be  bold  you  do  so 'grow  m  njy  requital, 
As  nothhig  can  unroot  you,     la  happy  time ; — 

EfiUr  a  g&nke  Astringer^^ 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  migesty's  ear, 

If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  sare  yoa,  sir. 

AsT.  Andyoa.  ^ 

HsIm  Sir,  I  haye  seen  yoa  in  the' court  of  France. 

AsT.  I  haye  been  sometimes  thei*e. 

Hbl.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fedlen 
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From  the  risport  that  goes  apon  your  goodness ; 

And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions. 

Which  lay  nice  manners  bj,  I  put  joa  to 

The  use  of  joor  own  yirtoes,  for  the  which 

I  shall  continae  thankfoL 
AsT.  What's  your  will? 

HsL.  That  it  will  please  yon 

To  giye  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 

And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  haYe» 

To  come  into  his  presence. 
AsT.  The  king 's  not  here. 
Hbl.  Not  here,  sir? 

AsT.  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  remoy'd  last  nig^t,  and  with  more  haste 

Than  is  his  nse. 
Wm.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains  I 

Hel.  All 's  well  that  ends  well,  yet ; 

Though  time  seem  so  adyerse,  and  means  unfit-— 

I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 
AsT.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Bousillon ; 

Whither  I  am  going. 
Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 

Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 

Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 

But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 

I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 

Our  means  will  make  us  means. 
AsT.  This  1 11  do  for  you. 

Hbl.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd, 

Whate'er  falls  more. — ^We  must  to  horse  again; — 

Go>  go,  provide.  lEaeu$U. 

SCENE  II.— Rousillon.     The  inner  Court  of  the  Countess'*  Paiaee, 
Enter  Clown  and  Pabolles. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu  this  letter :  I  have  ere  now, 
sir,  been  better  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher 
clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood*,  and  smell  somewhat 
strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou 
speakest  of:  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Prithee 
allow  the  wind. 

*  J/ood— caprice.    Warburton  changed  the  word  to  moat^  which  is  a  common  reading. 
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[act  V. 


Pab.  Nay,  jou  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir;  I  spake  but  by  a  metiq[»hor. 
Glo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop  my  nose;  or  against  any 

man's  metaphor.    Prithee  get  thee  farther. 
Pab.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliyer  me  this  paper. 
Olo.  Foh,  prithee  stand  away :  A  paper  from  fortone's  close-stool  to  giro  to  a 

nobleman !    Look,  here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  likYBJS. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortane's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  (but  not  a  mnsk-oat,)  that 
has  fietllen  into  the  andean  fish-pond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is 
maddied  withal :  Pray  yoa,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  yoa  may ;  for  he  looks  like  a 
poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knaye.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in 
my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  year  lordship.  [Eaii, 

Pab.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  haye  me  to  do?  *t  is  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now. 
Wherein  have  you  played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratch 
you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive  loug 
under  her*?  There 's  a  quart  d*$eu  for  you :  Let  the  justices  make  you  and 
fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other  business. 

Pab.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  single  word. 

Laf.  Tou  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you  shall  ha*t;  save  your  word. 

Pab.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUes. 

Laf.  Tou  beg  more  than  a  word*^  then. — Cox*  my  passion !  give  me  your  hand : 
How  does  your  drum  ? 

Pab.  0  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that  found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost  thee. 

Pab.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some  grace,  for  you  did  bring 
me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  kuave !  dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of 
God  and  the  devil?  one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out 
[Trtmipeti  sound.]  The  king^s  coming,  I  know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah, 
inquire  further  after  me ;  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though  you  are  a 
fool  and  a  kuave,  you  shall  eat ;  go  to,  follow. 

Pab.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Eammt. 

SCENE  III.— The  same.    A  Boom  in  the  Countess's  Palace, 

Flourish.    Enter  Eikg,  Coxtktess,  Lafeu,  Lords,  Geutlemen,  Guards,  dc. 

Kino.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

■  ffeTf  in  the  second  folio,  is  wanting  in  the  first 
A  word.    The  article  is  omitted  in  the  originaL    A  later  edition  has  one  word. 
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OooNT.  T is  past,  my  liege: 

And  I  beseech  jour  majesty  to  make  it 

Nataral  rebellion,  done  i'the  blaze*  of  jonth ; 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 

0*erbears  it,  and  bums  on. 
Kmo.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  haye  forgiyen  and  forgotten  all ; 

Thoo^  my  reyenges  were  high  bent  npon  him. 

And  watch*d  the  time  to  shoot. 
Laf.  This  I  most  say, — 

Bat  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — The  yoong  lord 

Did  to  hb  migesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 

Ofience  of  mighty  note ;  bat  to  himself 

The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 

Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 

Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve 

Humbly  call'd  mistress. 
King.  Praising  what  is  lost. 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — ^Well,  call  him  hither; — 

We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 

All  repetition : — ^Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ; 

The  nature  of  his  great  ofience  is  dead, 

And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 

The  incensing  relics  of  it ;  let  him  approach, 

A  stranger,  no  ofiender;  and  inform  him 

So  't  is  our  wiU  he  should. 
Obkt.  I  shall,  my  liege.  lEait. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  have  you  spoke? 
Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 
King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.    I  have  letters  sent  me 

That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bbbtbah. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on  *t 

£[iNG.  1  am  not  a  day  of  season  ^ 

For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 

In  me  at  once :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 

Distracted  clouds  give  way;  so  stand  thou  forth, 

The  time  is  fair  again. 
BsB.  My  high-repented  blames, 

*  Blage,    The  original  has  hlade,    Theobald  made  the  emendation. 

^  A  daif  qf  MOfon— a  seaaonable  day.    Sunshine  and  hail  mark  a  day  ont  of  season.  I 
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[act  V. 


Dear  sovereigD,  pardon  to  me.- 
Ema,  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 

Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 

The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 

Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them :  You  remember 

The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 
Bbb.  Admiringly,  my  liege :  at  first 

I  stuck  my  clioice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 

Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 

Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 

Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. 

Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  &v6ur ; 

Scom*d  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stoVn ; 

Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions, 

To  a  most  hideous  object :  Thence  it  came. 

That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself 

Since  I  have  lost  have  lov*d,  was  in  mine  eye 

The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 
King.  Well  excus*d : 

That  thou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  away 

From  the  great  compt:  But  love  that  comes  too  late. 

Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 

To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 

Ciyiug,  That 's  good  that 's  gone :  our  rash  flEiults 

Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 

Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 

Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  ui\just. 

Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 

Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what  *s  done, 

While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 

Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 

Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 

The  main  consents  ore  had ;  and  here  we  11  stay 

To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 
Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  0  dear  Heaven,  bless ! 

Or,  ere  they  meet  in  me,  0  nature  cesse*. 
Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you, 

*  Ceae.    So  the  original.    The  modem  editors  have  substituted  cease.    The  word  is  used  by 
Chaucer  in  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  book  ii. : — 

**  But  cesse  cause,  and  aie  cessith  maladie." 
These  lines  in  the  original  are  spoken  by  the  King;  but  Theobald  properly  assigned  them  to 
Bertram's  mother. 
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To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 

That  she  maj  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard. 

And  eyery  hair  that's  on 't,  Helen,  that 's  dead, 

Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 

The  last  that  ere  I  took  her  leave  at  court*, 

I  saw  upon  her  finger. 
BsB.  Hers  it  was  not 

Ema.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 

While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fosten*d  to  it — 

This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 

I  hade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 

Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 

I  would  relieve  her :  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her 

Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 
Beb.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 

The  ring  was  never  hers. 
GouMT.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckon'd  it 

At  her  life's  rate. 
Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it 

Beb.  Tou  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it : 

In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 

Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 

Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 

I  stood  ingag'd  ^ :  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd 

To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 

I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 

As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd. 

In  heavy  satisfeustion,  and  would  never 

Receive  the  ring  again. 
KnuQ.  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine. 

Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 

Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 

Whoever  gave  it  you :  Then,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acquainted  widi  yourself, 

Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 

Tou  got  it  from  her :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety. 

That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger. 

Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 

*  This  line  is  probably  oormpt,  though  the  meaning  is  obvious. 

^  Inga^d.  libUone  thinks  this  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  unengaged^  as  ■" inhabitable"  ifi  used  for 
nninhabitable.  We  think  that  the  lady  is  represented  by  Bertram  to  have  considered  hhn  ^  in- 
gag'd  ^—pledged^to  herself. 
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[act  T. 


(Where  yoa  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 

Upon  her  great  disaster. 
Bbb.  She  neyer  saw  it. 

ExNG.  Thou  speak*st  it  fiilselj,  as  I  love  mine  honour ; 

And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 

Which  I  would  fain  shut  out:  If  it  should  prove 

That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so ; — 

And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 

And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  hut  to  dose 

Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  helieve. 

More  than  to  see  this  ring.— Take  him  away. —       [Gkuurds  seize  Bebtbax. 

My  fore-past  proofs,  howe*er  the  matter  fall. 

Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 

Having  vainly  fear*d  too  little. — ^Away  with  him ; — 

We  U  sift  this  matter  further. 
Beb.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 

Prove  that  I  hushanded  her  hed  in  Florence, 


Where  yet  she  never  was. 


[EaU  Bebtbam,  guarded. 


Enter  the  Astringer. 

EiKO.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

AsT.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  heen  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 

Here  *s  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 

Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes*,  come  short 

To  tender  it  herself     I  undertook  it. 

Vanquish 'd  thereto  by  the  fedr  grace  and  speech 

Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 

Is  here  attending:  her  business  looks  in  her 

With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me, 

In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 

Your  highness  with  herself. 
EiNO.  IBeads.'] 

^  Upon  his  many  protestations  to  many  me,  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to 
say  it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Bousillon  a  widower ;  his  vows  are  forfeited  to 
me,  and  my  honour  *s  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I 
follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice :  Qrant  it  me,  0  king ;  in  you  it  best  lies ;  other- 
wise a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

"  DiAHA  Capulto." 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  &ir,  and  toU  for  this : 

*  lUmoveit — stages. 
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1 11  none  of  him*. 
EiNO.  The  heayens  haye  tfaooght  well  on  thee»  Lafeo, 
To  hring  forth  this  disooreiy.— Seek  these  suitors : 

00  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count 

[Ewnint  ihs  Astringer  and  some  Attendants. 

1  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  laidj. 
Was  foallj  snatch'd. 

Couirr.  Now,  jostice  on  the  doers  1 

EnUr  Bbbtram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  for  ^  wiyes  are  monsters  to  yon, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  yon  swear  them  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  many. — ^What  woman  *s  that? 

Be-enter  ike  Astringer,  wiOi  Widow,  and  Diana. 

DiA.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 

Deriyed  horn  the  ancient  Oapolet ; 

My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 

And  therefore  know  how  ixt  I  may  be  pitied. 
Win.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 

Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 

And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 
£[iNa.  Ck>me  hither,  count:  Do  you  know  these  women? 
Bbb.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 

But  that  I  know  them :  Do  they  charge  me  further  ? 
Dt/k.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 
Bbb.  She  *s  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 
DiA.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  giye  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 

You  giye  away  Heayen*s  yows,  and  those  are  mine ; 

You  giye  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 

For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 

That  she  which  marries  you  must  many  me. 

Either  both  or  none. 
Laf.  Your  reputation  [to  Bbbtbak]  comes  too  short  for  my  daughter ;  you  are 

no  husband  for  her. 
Bbb.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature, 

Whom  some  time  I  haye  laugh*d  with :  let  your  highness 

*  This  is  nsoally  printed,  **  I  will  bay  me  a  son-in-lawin  a  fidr,  and  toll  kirn  ;  for,  this,  1 11  none 
of  him."    We  follow  the  original,  which  has  an  equally  clear  meaning.    (See  lUnstaration  17.) 

^  The  original  has  «»r,  mt.  In  Lord  EUesmere's  copy,  tir  has  been  o(»rrected  to  >br,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier informs  ns. 
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:[aot  T. 


Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 

Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 
Enfo.  Sir,  for  mj  thoughts,  jou  haye  them  ill  to  friend, 

Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  Fairer  proTO  your  honour. 

Than  in  my  thought  it  liesl 
DiA.  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 

He  had  not  my  wginily. 
King.  What  say^st  thou  to  her? 
Bbb.  She 's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 
DiA.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord;  if  I  were  so 

He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 

Do  not  believe  him:  O,  behold  this  ring, 

Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity*, 

Did  lack  a  parallel;  yet,  for  all  that. 

He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp, 

If  I  be  one. 
OouMT.  He  blushes,  and  't  is  his^: 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 

Conferred  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 

Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.    This  is  his  wife; 

That  ring  *8  a  thousand  proofe. 
King.  Methought,  you  said. 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 
Dll.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 

So  bad  an  instrument ;  his  name 's  ParoUes. 
Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 
Ejnq.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 
BsB.  What  of  him? 

He 's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 

With  all  the  spots  o*  the  world  taz'd  and  debosh'd  ; 

Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth : 

Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  11  utter. 

That  will  speak  anything? 
KiKG.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Bbb.  I  think  she  has :  certain  it  is  I  lik*d  her. 

And  boarded  ^  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth  : 

She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 

Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 

As  all  impediments  in  hncj*B  course 


FolKlfe^— value. 
'  Bis,    The  original  has  Mt, 
Boarded^WDOOtlted. 


We  adopt  Mr.  Collier's  reading,  instead  of  the  usual  U, 
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Are  modTes  of  more  ttncj;  and,  in  fine^ 

Her  insnit  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 

Sabdned  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring; 

And  I  bad  that  which  an j  infeilor  might 

At  market-price  have  booght. 
DiA.  I  must  be  patient; 

Too,  that  hare  tom'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 

May  justly  diet  me.    I  pray  yoa  yet, 

(Since  you  lack  Tirtoe  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 

Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  retom  it  home, 

And  giye  me  mine  again. 
Beb.  I  haTC  it  not 

King.  What  ring  was  yonrs,  I  pray  yoa  ? 
DiA.  Sir,  much  like  the  same  npon  yoor  finger. 
EiMO.  Enow  yoa  this  ring?  this  ring  was  his  of  late. 
DiA.  And  this  was  it  I  ga^e  him,  being  a-bed. 
KnfQ.  The  story  then  goes  feJse,  yon  threw  it  him 

Oat  of  a  casement. 
DiA.  I  haTe  spoke  the  truth. 


EnUr  Pabollbs. 

Bbb.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  Tea  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you. — 

Is  this  the  man  yoa  speak  of? 
Du.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  bat  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you. 

Not  fearing  the  displeasare  of  your  master, 

(Which,  on  your  jast  proceeding,  1 11  keep  off,) 

By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  ? 
Pab.  So  please  year  majesty,  my  master  hath  been  an  honourable  gentleman ; 

tricks  he  hath  had  in  him  which  gentlemen  have. 
King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose:  Did  he  love  this  woman? 
Pab.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her :  Bat  how  ? 
King.  How,  I  pray  yoa? 

Pab.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a  woman. 
King.  How  is  that? 

Pab.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  oot 
King.  As  then  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave : — ^What  an  equivocal  companion  is 

this! 
Pab.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  nu^esty's  command. 
Laf.  He  *8  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator. 
DiA.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage? 
Pab.  Taith,  I  know  more  than  1 11  speak. 
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[act  V. 


King.  But  wilt  thoa  not  speak  all  thou  know*8t? 

Pab.  Yes,  so  please  jour  miyestj :  I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  said ;  but  more 

than  that,  he  loved  her, — ^for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of 

Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not  what :  jet  I  was  in  that 

credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed ;  and  of 

other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things  which  would  derive 

me  ill  will  to  speak  of,  therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 
Kino.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  alreadj,  unless  thou  canst  saj  thej  are  married : 

But  thou  art  too  fine*  in  thj  evidence;  therefore  stand  aside. — ^This  ring, 

jou  saj,  was  jours  ? 
DiA.  Aj,  mj  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  jou  buj  it?  or  who  gave  it  jou? 
DuL,  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buj  it. 
King.  Wholent  it  jou? 

DiA.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

£[iNG.  Where  did  jou  find  it  then  ? 
DiA.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  jours  bj  none  of  all  these  wajs. 

How  could  JOU  give  it  him  ? 
DiA.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman  *s  an  easj  glove,  mj  lord ;  she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 
King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 
DiA.  It  might  be  jours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 
King.  Take  her  awaj,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 

To  prison  with  her :  and  awaj  with  him. — 

Unless  thou  telFst  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring. 

Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 
DiA.  1 11  never  tell  jou. 

King.  Take  her  awaj. 

DiA.  1 11  put  in  bail,  mj  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 
DiA.  Bj  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  't  was  jou. 
King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accused  him  all  this  while  ? 
DiA.  Because  he  *s  guiltj,  and  he  is  not  guiltj : 

He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  11  swear  to  't : 

1 11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  be  knows  not. 

Great  king,  I  am  no  stiiimpet,  bj  mj  life  ; 

I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 
King.  She  doth  abuse  our  ears ;  to  prison  with  her. 
DiA.  Good  mother,  fetch  mj  bail. — Staj,  rojal  sir ; 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  riug  is  sent  for, 

And  he  shall  suretj  me.     But  for  this  lord. 


[^Pointing  to  Lafecj. 
[Exit  Widow. 


*  Too  fiM — ^too  fall  of  finesse.     So  in  Bacon*s  '  Apophthegms,*  where  the  word  is  used  in  a 
complementary  sense:  "  Yoor  miyesty  was  too  fine  for  mj  Lord  Burghley." 
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Who  bath  abu8*d  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  nerer  harm'd  me,  here  I  qoit  him : 
He  knows  himself  mj  bed  he  hath  defil'd ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick ; 
So  there  *s  my  riddle;— One  that  *s  dead  is  quick ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

IU-mt0r  Widow,  vfUh  Hxlbka. 

EiNa.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes? 

Is  *t  real  that  I  see? 
Hel.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

T  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see, 

The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 
Bbb.  Both,  both ;  0,  pardon ! 

Hkl.  0,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 

I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.    There  is  your  ring. 

And,  look  you,  here  's  your  letter :  This  it  says, 

«  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 

And  are  by  me  with  child,"  &o. — This  is  done : 

Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 
BsB.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 

1 11  love  her  dearly,  OTer,  ever  dearly. 
HsL.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 

Deadly  diyorce  step  between  me  and  you  !-^ 

0,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living? 
Laf.  Mines  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon  :— 

Good  Tom  Drum  [to  Pabollbs],  lend  me  a  handkerchief:  So, 

I  thank  thee ;  wait  on  me  home,  1 11  make  sport  with  thee : 

Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 
Kino.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow : — 

If  thou  be*st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower,  [To  Diana. 

Choose  thou  Uiy  husband,  and  1 11  pay  thy  dower ; 

For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  thy  honest  aid. 

Thou  kept*8t  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 

Of  that  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 

Eesolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 

All  yet  seems  well ;  and,  if  it  end  so  meet, 

The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet.  [Flouruh. 

{Advancing,) 
The  king  'a  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done : 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won,  ^ 
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That  you  exprdss  content ;  which  we  will  pay^ 
With  strife  to  please  yoti,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 


[act  v. 


[Exeunt. 


lC<mrt  of  Countess' t  Palace^Parolles  and  Clown,'} 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ACT  I. 


*  Scm  L — "To  tahom  I  am  now  in  ward," 

"  It  is  now  almost  foigotten  in  England,"  says 
Johnson,  "  that  tho  heirs  of  great  fortunes  were 
the  king's  ward$.  Whether  the  same  practice 
prevailed  in  France  it  is  of  no  great  nse  to  in- 
qnlre,  for  Shakspeare  giyes  to  all  nations  the 
manners  of  England."  The  particular  expres- 
sion here  used  by  Shakspere  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  feadal  rights  of  the  aoyereign 
orer  tenants  in  chief,  daring  their  minority, 
were  assnmed  to  be  exercised  in  the  case  of 
Bertram.  Those  rights,  certainly,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  all  France,  but  were  confined  to  Nor- 
mandy. Our  poet  seems  to  hare  followed,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  general  question  of 
wards>  the  stoiy  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the 
Bertram  of  the  noyel  is  represented  as  being 
left  by  his  fiither  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
king.  But  in  Shakspere's  day  the  rights  of 
wardship  were  exercised  by  the  crown  very 
oppresdrely,  and  an  English  audience  would 
quite  understand  how  a  sorereign  could  claim 
the  priTilege  of  disposing  of  his  tenant  in  mar- 
riage. There  is  a  yery  curious  state  paper 
addressed  by  Lord  Cedl  to  Sir  John  Sayile  and 
othen^  in  1608,  upon  the  accession  of  James,  in 


which  the  king  announces  his  dedre  to  eom- 
promise  his  right  of  wardship  for  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  Court  of  Wards  was  not 
abolished  till  1656 ;  but  James,  half  a  oentury 
before  the  nation  got  rid  of  this  badge  of  feu- 
dality, thought  that  the  existence  of  this  spedes 
of  tyranny  afibrded  him  a  capital  opportunity 
of  making  a  merit  of  being  gracious  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  of  putting  a  round  sum  into  his  pocket 
at  the  same  time.  The  scheme,  howeyer,  fidled, 
although  very  deverly  set  forth.  The  letter  of 
Cecil  is  long;  but  a  sentence  will  show  its 
objects  and  tone: — "His  Migesty  obserring, 
among  other  things,  what  power  he  hath  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  realm  to  dispose  of  the 
marriages  of  all  such  subjects  as  hold  their 
lands  of  him  by  tenures  in  capite,  or  knight's 
service,  and  shall  be  under  ages  at  the  time  of 
their  ancestors^  death  from  whom  their  estates 
are  derived;  and  conceiving  well  in  his  own 
great  judgment  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to 
give  them  assurance  that  those  might  now  be 
compounded  for  in  the  life  of  such  ancestors, 
upon  reasonable  conditions,  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  being  privy  to  his  Migesty's  gracious  pur- 
pose of  afibrding  his  subjects  at  this  time  some 
such  condition  of  fitvour,  to  consider  of  and 
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HXUSTBATIOVB. 


[act  I. 


propound  acmie  oonTonient  oonzaes  to  hiB  M*- 
Jwfy/ftc  (Lodge's 'miistntioii%'ToLiii,4to., 
pige  189.) 

'  SoiMB  L— "ITer  dUpotUUmi  «Ae  inheriti,''  Jbe. 

To  nndentand  this  pssssge  we  must  define 
tlie  mesning  of  "Tiriaous  qnsUties."  The 
Coonten  hss  distingnished  between  "disposi- 
tions'' snd  "ftdr  gifts.*  By  the  one  is  mesnt 
the  nstoxsl  temper  snd  sffeetions— bj  the  other 
the  results  of  ednosUon.  Inlikemsnner  "Tir- 
taoas  qaslities"  mesn  the  ssme  as  ''ikir  gifts  " 
— th^  sre  the  soqnirements  which  ml^t  find 
a  plsoe  in  "sn  nnelesn  mind,"  ss  well  ss  in  one 
of  honest  "dispositions."  Then  "  th^  sre  Tir- 
toes  snd  tnitors  too'—they  sre  good  in  them- 
selres,  bnt  they  betray  to  eril,  by  giying  the 
"nnelesn  mind"  the  power  to  deoelTe.  The 
"Tirtnous  qnslities"  in  Helena  sre  nnmixed 
with  any  natorsl  defect— "they  sre  the  better 
for  their  simplenesL*  The  oondnding  expres- 
sion, "  she  derives  her  honesty,  snd  achieres  her 
goodness,"  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
Shskspere's  beantiftil  discrimination  ss  a  mo- 
ralist How  many  that  are  honest  by  nature 
can  scarcely  be  called  good!  "Ooodnesi,"  in 
the  hi^  sense  in  which  our  poet  uses  i^  can 
onlybe"achieyed." 

»  Scsn  I.— "'^if  tte6ert6rmtf,"«fa: 

"To  Mosofs"  says  Halone,  "has  here  a  coll- 
naiy  sense ;  to  preserre  by  salting.*  Upon  this, 
F^e,  in  his  'Comments  upon  the  Commentators,' 
says,  "Sorely,  this  coarse  and  Tiilgar  meti^hor 
neitiier  wanted  nor  merited  a  note."  Bnt  why 
"ooanesndTnlgart"  The  "colinaiy  sense"  of 
lCsl<me  may  raise  np  sssodations  of  the  kitchen, 
which  sre  not  perfectly  genteel ;  but  suppose  he 
had  said  "  ekemieal  sense  " — ^would  the  metaphor 
hare  been  itself  different  1  We  would  rather 
mske  our  estimate  of  what  is  "coarse  and  tuI- 
gar"  upon  the  authority  of  Shakspere  himself 
than  upon  that  of  Mr.  Pye.  With  our  poet  this 
was  a  fikYourite  metaphor,  repeated  almost  ss 
often  as  "the  canker"  of  the  rose.  In  'The 
Rape  of  Lucreoe'  we  have, 

**  But  I  alone,  aloM  mntt  di  and  pine, 
SMMntaf  the  cerch  wHh  sbowen  of  tflrer  MfM." 

In  '  Borneo  and  Juliet^' 
••JeeuMarial    What  a  deal  of  Arine 
Hath  washed  thy  tallow  cheek  for  lUMaline  I 
How  moeh  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waeie. 
To  jeaem  love,  that  of  h  doth  not  taate  I  ** 


In' Twelfth  ISnght^' 

**  And  water  onee  »>daj  her  diamber  rmmd 
With  eye-uftadlBf  y%mt  aUtfabtOMMMi 
A  brother^  dead  love,  whieh  ifae  woold  keep>l«a 
indlatrti^,lnhereadi 


The  metaphor  iriiich  these  critics  caU 
and  tnlgar"  and  "culinary*  has  the  ssnction 
of  the  Texy  bluest  authority,  in  whose  mouth 
the  most  fionilisr  sllusions  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  sacred  things ;  "  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth." 

^SomlL  "  Hu  pUnuive  wordi 

He  seaUt^d  no€  im  eon,  fricl  grqfidd  them. 
To  grow  there,  amd  to  hear." 

Of  cooiae  firom  the  eoUeet  in  the  liturgy : — 
"  Qiant^  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God,  that 
the  words  iriiich  we  hsTO  heard  this  day  with 
our  outward  ears  may  throu^  thy  grace  he  eo 
grqfted  imoardl^  m  our  hearie,  that  thqf  maif 
bring /brth  ihejrmt  of  good  liriioig,"  kc 

But  it  is  noticeable  that  Shakspere's  rereren- 
tial  mind  Texy  seldom  adopted  the  phraseology 
of  scripture  or  prayer  for  the  mere  sake  of  orna- 
menting his  diction,  as  modems  perpetuslly  do. 
The  passage  noted  is  sn  exception;  but  such 
are  rery  rare.  Doubts  hsTO  been  entertained 
as  to  Shskspere^s  religioos  beliei;  because  few 
or  no  notices  of  it  occur  in  his  works.  This 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  a  tender  and  delicate 
reserve  about  holy  things,  rather  than  to  inat- 
tention or  neglect  It  is  not  he  who  talka  most 
shout  scripture,  or  who  most  frequently  adopts 
its  phraseology,  who  most  deeply  feels  it. 

'  8om  IIL— "  Whai  doee  thi$  knave  herer  Sc 

Douce  danes  the  Clown  of  this  comedy 
smongst  the  domestic  fools.  Of  this  genus  the 
ssme  writer  gires  us  three  species : — ^The  mere 
natural,  or  idiot;  the  silly  by  nature,  yet  cun- 
ning and  sarcastical;  the  artifidaL  Of  this 
latter  species,  to  which  it  appears  to  us  the 
Clown  before  us  belongs,  Pnttenham,  in  his 
'Art  of  English  Poesie,'  has  defined  the  charao- 
teristics: — "A  buffoon,  or  counterfeit  fool,  to 
hear  him  speak  wisely,  which  is  like  himself,  it 
is  no  sport  at  alL  Bnt  for  such  a  counterfeit  to 
talk  and  look  foolishly  it  maketh  us  laugh,  be- 
cause it  is  no  part  of  his  natural."  Of  the  real 
domestic  fools  of  the  artificial  class— that  i%  of 
the  class  of  clever  fellows  who  were  content  to 
be  celled  fools  for  their  hire,  Gabriel  Harvey 
has  given  us  some  minor  distinctions : — Scoggin, 
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the  jorial  fool ;  or  Skelton,  the  mdaneholy  fool  ; 
or  Slderton,  the  bibbing  fool ;  or  WUl  Sommer, 
the  choleric  fooL"  (Pierce's  'Supererogation,' 
book  ii)    Shikspere's  fools  each  united  in  his 
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own  pemn  all  the  peculiar  qualities  thai  most 
haye  made  the  resl  domestic  fool  Tslnable.  He 
inftiaed  into  them  his  wit  and  his  philosophy, 
without  taking  them  oat  of  the  condition  of 


realities.  They  are  the  interpreten^  to  the 
moltitude,  of  many  things  that  would  otherwise 
"  lie  too  deep  "  for  words. 

•  SOXNB  III. 

"  Though  honeMty  be  no  puritan,  yet  U  wUl  do  no 
hurt;  it  wiU  v>ear  the  evrplice  qf  hwniliiiy 
over  the  black  gown  <^  abig  hewrV* 

This  passage  refers  to  the  sour  objection  of 
the  puritans  to  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  divine 
service,  for  which  they  wished  to  substitute 
the  black  Genevan  gown.  At  this  time  the 
controversy  with  the  puritans  raged  violently. 
Hooker's  fifth  book  of  '  BcclesiasUcal  PoUty/ 
which,  in  the  29th  chapter,  dlBcuases  this  matter 
at  length,  was  published  in  1597.  But  the 
question  itself  is  much  older— as  old  as  the 


Reformation,  when  it  was  agitated  between  the 
British  and  continental  reformers.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary  it  troubled  Frankfort ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  it  was  brought  back  to 
England,  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Grindal,  whose  residence  in  Germany,  during 
his  exile  in  Mary's  reign,  had  disposed  him  to 
Genevan  theology.  The  dispute  about  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  it  was 
at  this  period  made  the  ground  upon  which  to 
try  the  first  principles  of  church  authority :  a 
point  in  itself  unimportant  becomes  vital  when 
so  large  a  question  is  made  to  turn  upon  it 
Hence  its  prominency  in  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  Shakspere's  time;  and  few  among  his 
audience  would  be  likely  to  miss  an  allusion  to 
a  subject  fiercely  debated  at  Paul's  Cross  and 
elsewhere. 


ACT  II. 


'  ^ctm\.—'*Thenhere*9aman,*'dx, 

Mb.  Leigh  Hunt^  in  the  preface  to  his  very 
beautiful  drama  of  'The  Legend  of  Florence,' 
has  the  following  observaUon  on  the  rhythm  of 
Shakspere: — "That  dramatist,  high  above  all 
dramatists,  has  almost  sanctified  a  ten-syllable 
regularity  of  structure,  scarcely  ever  varied  by 
a  syllable,  though  rich  with  every  other  diver- 
sity of  modulation.    But,  noble  as  the  music  is 


which  he  has  accordingly  left  us,  masay,  yet 
easy,  and  never  fidllng  him,  any  more  than  his 
superhuman  abundance  of  thought  and  imagery 
— I  dare  venture  to  think,  tbat»  had  he  lived 
farther  off  from  the  times  of  the  princely  mo- 
notony of  'Marlowe's  mighty  line,'  he  would 
have  carried  still  fitrther  that  rhythmical  free- 
dom, of  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  his  own 
fashion,  and  have  anticipated,  and  fiu:  surpassed, 
the  sprightly  licence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher." 
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Without  entering  into  the  general  theory  here 
inTobred,  we  may  exprem  tn  opinion  that^  in 
many  instances,  the  freedom  of  Shakspere's 
lifter  dialogue  has  heen  impaired  by  his  edi- 
tors. We  haye  an  instance  before  ns.  The 
three  lines  spoken  by  Lafen  are  printed  by  ns 
as  in  the  original  copy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
buoyant  than  their  metrical  flow,  and  nothing, 
therefore,  more  ohaimcteristic  of  the  speaker. 
To  get  rid  of  the  short  line  spoken  by  the  King, 
some  of  the  "regulators"  haye  transposed  the 
lines  after  this  fkshion,  and  so  th^  are  always 
printed:— 


ILLUSTBinONS.  [aOT  II. 

**Laf,  TlMBh«K«*taiBu& 

StaadBf  that  bat  brought  his  pardoQ.    I  would  you 
Had  knatTd,  my  lord,  to  aik  mt  mercy;  and 
That,  at  my  Uddtaif ,  you  could  to  ttaDd  up.** 

In  the  same  way  the  succeeding  lines,  which  we 
also  print  as  in  the  original,  are  changed  by  the 
syllable-counting  process  into  the  following  :•— 
«*  tSbng,  I  would  I  had,  to  I  had  broka  thy  pata. 
And  aik'd  tbaa  marey  for  t. 

••lAf»  Ooodfidth,aeroM: 

Butt  my  good  lord,  't  it  thuat  will  you  ba  cnr'd 
or  your  Infirmity  7 
«« tang.  No. 

<«  ijtf.  Of  will  you  aat 

Nograpaa,myroyalftn?    Yas,  but  you  will 
My  noblagiapaa,  an  if  my  royal  foK 
Could  raachtham:  I  hara  wen  a  madldna."  Jke. 


IBarim't 

•  SoBiB  IL— "/<  UUkea  barba^*  c/iotr." 

"  As  common  as  a  barber's  chair  "  was  a  pro- 
yerbial  expression,  which  we  find  used  by  Bur- 
ton ('Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  edit  1652,  p. 
665).  In  a  collection  of  epigrams,  entitled 
'  More  Fooles  yet,'  1610,  we  have  these  lines : — 

**  MoraoTcr,  latin  fults  ha  doth  oompara 
Unto  tha  Mnrioa  of  a  barber*!  chair; 
At  fit  for  every  Jadi  and  journeyman. 
At  fbr  a  knight  or  worthy  gentleman.** 

The  barber's  shop,  in  Shakspere's  time,  was  ''a 
place  where  news  of  eyeiy  kind  circled  and 
centered."  So  Scott  has  described  it  in  '  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.'     The  "knight  or  worthy 


Chair,'] 

gentleman"  was  nothing  loth  to  exchange 
gossip  with  the  artist  who  presided  oyer  the 
chair ;  and  while  "  the  Jack  or  journeyman " 
took  his  turn,  many  a  gay  gallant  has  filled  up 
the  minutes  by  touching  the  ghittem  to  some 
fayourite  roundelay.  Jost  Amman,  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  designers,  has  giyen  us  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  German  barber's  shop,  which  may 
well  enough  pass  for  such  an  English  "emporium 
of  intelligence." 

•  Scene  II.— "-4  morris  for  May<Uxy.*' 
In  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  (Illustra- 
tions of  Act  I.)  will  be  found  a  general  notice 
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of  the  ICay-gimei.  We  take  the  opportonity 
of  here  introdnoiii^  a  copy  of  an  andent  painted 
window  at  Betley,  in  Staiflbrdaldre,  an  engimTing 
and  description  of  which  are  generally  giTen  in 
the  yarionun  editions  of  Shakspere,  impended 
to  'Heniy  IV.,  Part  L'  Bonce  belieyes  that 
this  window  <*  exhibits,  in  all  probability,  the 
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most  eorious  as  well  as  the  oldest  representation 
of  an  Knglish  May-game  and  moiria^Lanoe  thai 
is  anywhere  to  be  found.**  Mr.  Toilet^  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  window,  sapposed  it  to  have  been 
painted  in  the  yoathfdl  days  of  Henry  YIIL ; 
but  Douce  is  of  opinion  "that  the  dresses  and 
costume  of  some  of  the  figures  are  certainly  <tf 


iiiarrltjbr  Mav-da^—ToUef*  WindMo.2 


an  older  period,  and  may,  without  much  h&sard, 
be'  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV." 

Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John  were  prominent 
characters  in  the  May-games.  We  do  not  find 
them  in  the  painted  window,  unless  some  of  the 


undistinguished  dancers  may  be  taken  to  per- 
sonate them.  The  lady  with  a  crown  on  her 
head  and  a  flower  in  her  hand  (2)  is  taken  to 
be  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of  the  May;  and 
the  friar  (S)  to  be  the  no  less  fiunous  Friar 
Tuck.    (See  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^'  Illus- 
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iratlona  of  Aei  lY.)  The  rider  of  the  hobbj- 
hone  (5)  if  deemed  bjMr.ToUet  to  be  the  King 
of  the  Kay :  at  anj  rate,  the  hobby-hone  wis 
one  of  the  greatest  personages  of  the  May* 
games.  (See  'Love's  Labour's  Lost^'  Illustra- 
tions of  Aet  UL)  The  fool  of  the  Morris  (12) 
Is  plainly  indicated  by  his  cap  and  baoble;  and 
the  Piper,  or  Taborer  (9),  in  the  painted  win- 
dow, is  pnrroing  his  avocation  with  his  wonted 
energy.  Drayton  has  described  this  personage 
ss  Tom  Piper, 

*«  Who  M  bMtin  hlin  in  tb*  moRif-danot 
For  ptnny  wsg^" 

Mr.  Toilet  thinks  that  the  dancers  in  his  window 
were  representatiTes  of  the  various  ranks  of  life, 
and  that  the  peasant^  the  franklin,  and  the  noble- 
man are  each  to  be  found  here.  All  the  dancers, 
it  will  be  observed,  have  bells  attached  to  their 
ankles  or  knees ;  and  Douce  says  "  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  morris-bells  were 
borrowed  from  the  genuine  Mocruh  dance," 
At  any  rate,  the  bells  were  indispensable  even 
in  Shakspere's  time.  Will  Kemp,  the  celebrated 
comic  actor,  was  a  great  morri»dancer,  and  in 
1699  he  undertook  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
dancing  the  morris  fit>m  London  to  Norwich. 
This  singular  performance  is  recorded  by  him* 
self  in  a  rare  tracts  republished  by  the  Camden 
Society,  entitled  '  Kemp's  Nine  Dales  Wonder; 
performed  in  a  Dance  from  London  to  Norwich.' 

The  opening  passage  of  this  curious  pamphlet 
is  descriptive  of  a  state  of  society  such  as  exists 
not  amongst  us  now.  Kemp  was  a  person  of 
high  celebrity  in  his  profeaiion,  and  respectable 
in  his  private  life.  Imagine  such  an  actor 
making  a  street  exhibition  at  the  present  day, 
and  taking  sixpences  and  groats  amidst  hearty 
prayers  and  God-speeds.  There  is  something 
more  frank  and  cordial  in  this  scene  than  would 
be  compatible  with  our  refinement. 

"  The  first  Monday  in  Lent»  the  close  morning 
promising  a  dear  day  (attended  on  by  Thomas 
Sly,  my  taborer,  William  Bee,  my  servant^  and 
George  Sprat»  appointed  for  my  overseer  that  I 
should  take  no  other  ease  but  my  prescribed 
order),  myself,  that 's  I,  otherwise  called  Gava- 
Hero  Kemp,  head  master  of  morrice-dancers, 
high  head-borough  of  heighs,  and  only  tricker 
of  your  trill-lilles  snd  best  bell-shangler  between 
Sion  and  Mount  Surrey,  began  frolickly  to  foot 
it  fsom  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor^s 
of  London  towards  the  Bight  Worshipful  (and 
truly  bountiful)  Master  Mayor's  of  Norwich. 

"My  setting -forward  was  somewhat  before 
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seven  in  the  morning;  my  taborer  struck  up 
merrily ;  and  as  fiuit  as  kind  people's  thronging 
together  would  give  me  leave,  through  London 
I  leapt  By  the  way  many  good  old  people, 
and  divers  others  of  younger  year%  of  mere 
kindness  gave  me  bowed  sixpences  and  grdats, 
blessing  me  with  their  hearty  prayers  and  God- 
speeds. 

''Being  past  White  Chapel,  and  having  left 
fUir  London  with  all  that  north-east  suburb  be- 
fore named,  multitudes  of  Londoners  left  not 
me;  but^  either  to  keep  a  custom  which  many 
hold,  that  Mile-end  is  no  walk  without  a  recrea- 
tion at  Stratford  Bow  with  cream  and  cakes,  or 
else  for  love  they  bear  toward  me,  or  perhaps  to 
make  themselves  meny  if  I  should  chance  (as 
many  thought)  to  give  over  my  morrice  within 
a  mile  of  Mile-end;  however,  maoy  a  thousand 
brought  me  to  Bow,  where  1  rested  awhile  fh>m 
dandng,  but  had  small  rest  with  those  that 
would  have  uig^d  me  to  drinking.  But»  I  war^ 
rant  you.  Will  Kemp  was  wise  enou^ :  to  their 
full  cups  kind  thanks  was  my  return,  with 
gentiemanlike  protestations,  as  'Truly,  Sir,  I 
dare  not' " 

The  following  extract  is  amusing  in  itself, 
and  illustrates  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
morris: — 

"  In  this  town  of  Sudbury  there  came  a  lusty, 
tall  fellow,  a  butcher  by  his  profession,  that 
would  in  a  morrice  keep  me  company  to  Bury. 
I,  being  glad  of  his  friendly  offbr,  gave  him 
thanks,  and  forward  we  did  set ;  but^  ere  ever 
we  had  measured  half  a  mile  of  our  way,  he 
gave  me  over  in  the  plain  field,  protesting  that^ 
if  he  might  get  a  100  pound,  he  would  not  hold 
out  with  me ;  for  indeed  my  pace  in  dancing  is 
not  ordinary. 

"  As  he  and  I  were  parting,  a  lusty  country 
lass,  being  among  the  people,  called  him  fidnt- 
hearted  lout>  saying,  '  If  I  had  begun  to  dance, 
I  would  have  held  out  one  mile  thouj^  it  had 
cost  my  life.'  At  which  words  many  laughed. 
'Nay,'  saith  she,  'if  the  dancer  will  lend  me  a 
leash  of  his  bells,  1 11  venture  to  tread  one  mile 
with  him  mysell'  I  looked  upon  her,  saw  mirth 
in  her  eyes,  heard  boldness  in  her  words,  and 
beheld  her  ready  to  tuck  up  her  russet  petti- 
coat ;  I  fitted  her  with  bells,  which  she  merrily 
taking,  garnished  her  thick  short  legs,  and  with 
a  smooth  brow  bade  the  tabrer  begin.  The 
drum  struck;  forward  inarched  I  with  my 
meny  Maid  Marian,  who  shook  her  fitt  sides, 
and  footed  it  merrily  to  Melford,  being  a  long 
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mUo.  Than  p«rtiii|^  with  her,  1  gate  her  (be- 
sidet  her  ddn  ftill  of  drink)  an  Ti«gH^  erown 
to  hnj  mem  dxink ;  §ar,  good  wench,  she  was  in 
a  piteow  heat :  my  kindneai  she  requited  with 
droi^ing  BMne  doien  of  ihort  enrtsiet,  and 
bidding  God  Ueoa  the  dancer.  I  bade  her 
adien;  and  to  gite  her  her  dne,  ahe  had  a  good 
ear,  danced  tmlj,  and  we  parted  friendly." 

"•  Som  IL—^Do  fou  cry,  'OLi^rd,  •ir,*  at 
yourwhippmgt*  Sc 

The  now  vulgar  ezpreoion  "0  Lord,  dr," 
was  for  a  long  time  the  fkahionable  phraie,  and 
has  been  ridiculed  bj  other  writers  The  whip- 
ping of  a  domestic  fool  was  not  an  nncommon 
occurrence.  Sir  Dodl^  Carieton  writes  to  Mr. 
Winwood,  in  1M4,— "There  was  great  execn- 
tion  done  latelj  npon  Stone,  the  fool,  w:ho  was 
well  whipped  in  Bridewell  for  a  blasi^emoiis 
speech,  that  there  went  sixty  fools  into  Spain 
besides  my  lord  admiral  and  his  two  sons.  But 
he  is  now  at  liberty  again,  and  for  that  nnex- 
pected  release  giyes  his  lordship  the  praise  of  a 
yeiy  pitiAil  lord." — (' Memoirs  of  the  Peers,'  by 
1^  E.  Biydges.) 

"  SoBVB  IIL^^^^e  aeof:^  and  the  btmnertU 
about  thee,"  ftc 

Parolles,  from  this,  and  several  passages  of  a 
similar  nature,  i^pears  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  great  coxcomb  in  dress;  and  Lafen  here 
compares  his  trappings  to  the  gaady  decorations 
of  a  pleasore-yessel,  not  "of  too  great  a  bur- 
then." Hall,  in  his  'Satires'  (b.  iv.  s.  6),  has 
described  a  soldier  so  scarfed : — 

"  Tb*  tturdy  ptougbman  doch  the  aolditr  lee 
AH  temi:^  with  piad  ooloun  to  Um  knai. 
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Whom  Indian  pillag*  hath  mad*  ftxtOMts  I 
And  now  ha  'gtau  to  kMtlft  hia  fDnncr  atata.** 

**  Sosn  Y.—"L%he  him  HuU  leaped  itUo  ike 
outardr 

Ben  Jonson  has  a  passage  which  well  flliis- 
trates  this: — 
*'  Ha  may  prohanra,  in  taO  of  a  ahariff*t  dbmart 
SlUp  with  a  rfayma  on  tba  tabla,  from  Naw-notidaf , 
And  taka  hi*  Almain-ltap  lnlo«  CMtaid, 
Shall  aaka  my  lady  mayoraai  and  bar  aiataw 
Laufh  aU  thair  hooda  oir«r  thair  ibouMan." 

I>M<I  it  an  .iM,  Aet  L,  Seana  L 

The  le^>er  into  the  costard  was  the  dty  iboL 
Oifford  has  a  note  on  the  above  passage  of  Jon- 
son, which  we  copy: — ^"Onr  old  dramatists 
abound  with  pleasant  allusions  to  the  enormous 
sise  of  their  'quaking  custards,'  which  were 
served  up  at  the  dty  feasts,  and  with  which 
such  gross  fooleries  were  played.  Thus  Gli^ 
thome: — 

'  I  m  wiita  tha  elty  annala 
In  maCra,  wiilch  ahall  tax  atupam  Sir  Ouy 
or  Warwidc's  historyf  or  John  Stow*t,  upon 
Tba  oustard,  with  tba  Ibor-and-twanty  nooka 
At  my  bnd  mayof^s  feaat'— VfU  in  •  Owtitaftlf. 

Indeed,  no  common  supply  was  required;  for, 
besides  what  the  corporation  (great  devourers 
of  custard)  consumed  on  the  spot^  it  ^>pear8 
that  it  was  thought  no  breach  of  dty  manners 
to  send  or  take  some  of  it  home  with  them  fbr 
the  use  of  their  ladies.  In  the  excellent  old 
play  quoted  above,  Clara  twits  her  undo  with 
this  practice : — 

*  Nor  shaD  you,  dr,  aa  *t  it  a  fraquant  enstom, 
'Causa  you  'ra  a  worthy  aldannan  of  a  ward, 
Fead  ma  with  custard  and  parpatual  whita  broth. 
Sent  from  tba  lord  mayoi's  faaat,  and  kapt  tan  days. 
Till  a  new  dinner  from  the  oommon-hall 
Supply  the  Urge  defret.'  *' 


ACT  III. 


^  SoiNB  11,^'*  Snioky  muskeU,** 

PoBTABLB  fire-arm%  according  to  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick,  were  first  used  by  the  Lucquese  in 
1480.  The  hand-cannon,  and  the  handgun, 
were  little  more  than  tubes  of  brass  fitted  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  fired  with  a  match  held  in 
the  hand.  In  a  French  translation  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  written  in  1408,  and  preserved  amongst 
the  Bum^  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
find  the  earliest  representations  of  hand  fire- 


I  arms  which  are  known.  In  the  next  page  is  a 
;  copy  of  part  of  an  illumination  in  this  volume. 
The  arquAuB  conveyed  the  match  to  the  pan 
by  a  trigger.  This  was  the  first  great  improve- 
ment in  portable  fire-arms.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  muequH  is  extracted  frt>m  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopedia '  (Art  ArrM) : — 

"The  musquet  was  a  Spanish  invention.  It 
is  said  to  have  first  made  its  appearance  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  to  have  contributed  in  an 
especial  manner  to  dedde  the  fortune  of  the 
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6mj.  Its  use,  however,  seems  for  a  while  to 
have  been  confined.  It  appears  not  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  till  the  Dnke  of  Alba 
took  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands in  1567.  M.  de  Strozd,  colonel-gene- 
rsl  of  the  French  infiuitiy  under  Charles  IX., 
introduced  it  into  France.  The  first  Spanish 
musquets  had  straight  stocks;  the  French 
curved  ones.  Their  form  was  that  of  the  haque- 
but>  but  so  long  and  heavj  that  something  of 
support  was  required ;  and  hence  orignated  the 
rest^  a  staff  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  with 
a  kind  of  fork  of  iron  at  the  top  to  receive  the 


musquet^  and  a  ferule  at  bottom  to  steady  it  in 
the  ground.  On  a  march,  when  the  piece  was 
shouldered,  the  rest  was  at  first  carried  in  the 
right  hand,  and  subsequently  hung  upon  the 
wrist  by  means  of  a  loop  tied  under  its  head. 
A  similar  rest  had  been  first  used  by  the 
mounted  arquebusiers.  In  the  time  of  Elisa- 
beth, and  long  after,  the  English  musqueteer  was 
a  most  encumbered  soldier.  He  had,  besides 
the  unwieldy  weapon  itself,  his  coarse  powder  for 
loading  in  a  flask ;  his  fine  powder  for  priming 
in  a  touch-box ;  his  bullets  in  a  leathern  bsg, 
the  strings  of  which  he  had  to  draw  to  get  at 
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while  in  his  hind  wis  his  burning: 
msich  and  his  mnaqnet-rest ;  snd,  when  he  had 
dischtiged  his  piece,  he  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  order  to  defend  himself!  Hence  it  became  a 
question  for  a  long  time,  eyen  among  militaiy 
men,  whether  the  bow  did  not  deserre  a  pre- 
foienoe  oyer  the  mnsqnet" 

i<  SoBVB  TL—^John  J)rttm*s  eniertainmfi^'* 

There  is  an  old  interlude,  printed  in  1601, 
called  'Jack  Dmm's  Entertainment;*  and* it 


i^pears  that  this  species  of  hospitalitj  to  which 
Jack  Dram,  or  John  Dram,  or  Tom  Drum  (for 
he  is  called  by  each  name),  was  subjected,  con- 
sisted in  abuse  and  beating.  Holinshed,  speak- 
ing of  the  hospitality  of  the  Mayor  of  Dublin 
in  1551,  says,  "  No  guest  had  oyer  a  cold  or  for- 
bidding look  from  any  part  of  his  fiunily;  so 
that  his  jester  or  any  other  officer  durst  not^  for 
both  his  ear%  giye  the  simplest  man  that  re- 
sorted to  his  house  Tom  Drum  Ms  aUertam- 
ment,  which  is,  to  hsle  a  man  in  by  the  head, 
and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders." 


ACT  IV. 


'•  SoiNB  IV.— "Omt  vfoggan  iaprepat'd:' 

Is  'Loye's  Labour's  Lost^'  unquestionably  an 
eariy  play,  Shakspere  has  used  the  term  eoaeh:— 
<«  No  drop  bat  M  a  eoach  doth  mnj  thee.** 
In  'The  Meny  Wiyes  of  Windsor,'  Mrs. 
Quickly  teUs  us  that  "there  hss  been  knights, 
and  lords  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches^ 
coach  after  coach,  I  warrant  you."  The  proba- 
bility therefore  is,  that,  in  using  the  term  wag- 
ffon  in  the  tezt^  our  poet  meant  a  public  yehicle. 
Certainly  the  eariy  coaches  were  not  much  un- 
like waggons.  Mr.  Markland,  in  his  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  'Arch«ologia,'  'On  the  early 
Use  of  Carriages  in  England'  (yoL  xx.),  has 
giyen  us  a  representation  from  an  Ancient 
Flemish  Chronicle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  British  Museum  (Royal  MSS.  16  F.  III.), 
representing  Emergard,  the  wife  of  Salyard, 
Lord  of  Bousillon,  driven  in  a  coyered  cart  or 


waggon.  She  is  attended  by  a  female,  and  in 
the  front  of  the  cart  is  placed  her  fooL  The 
carriages  in  which  Queen  Elisabeth  and  her 
suite  trayelled  are  exhibited  in  Hoethagel's 
print  of  Nonsuch  House  (1582),  fhmi  which  we 
giye  the  representation  of  the  carriage  of  Elisa- 
beth's attendants,  the  form  of  which  is  certainly 
more  commodious  than  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Rousillon. 


^•^-^,  ^^-_^->g^w^^ 


Stow,  in  his  '  Annals,'  speaks  of  Umgwaggont 
for  passengers  and  commodities  in  1564;  and 
these,  he  says,  were  similar  to  those  which  tra- 
yelled in  the  beginning  of  the  next  centuiy  to 
London  from  Canterbury  and  other  laige  towns. 
These,  it  seems  then,  in  Shskpere's  time  were 
called  waggons,  though  they  afterwards  were 
occasioDally  named  ccuravoM.  As  late,  how- 
eyer,  as  1660,  we  find  from  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale's  '  Diary '  that  his  daughter  "  went  towards 
London  in  Coycntre  waggon." 


ACT  V. 


'•  SoiNB  I,—'*  Enter  a  gentle  Astringer." 
Air  astringer  is  a  fUconer.    "They  be  called 


ostringers,"  says  Markham,  the  great  authority 
on  hawking,  "which  are  the  keepers  of  gos- 
hawks or  tercelU."    A  "gentle  sstringer"  pro- 
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bftblj  meAnt  the  head  of  the  Ung's  hawkiiig  I 
establuhmeni— not  a  meniilt  but  an  officer  of  I 


rank  in  his  household. 
England  is  a  noble. 


The  grand  fUooner  of 


iOmtk  Jtlrhiter,^ 


"  Som  ni.— "  ToU  for  <Wi." 


The  UXLvng  in  a  fUir  was  necessary  to  the  ya- 
liditj  of  a  bargain,  and  Lafeu  irill  get  rid  of 
Bertram  by  toll  and  sale,  aooording  to  one  read- 
ing; or  he  will  bay  a  son-in-law,  and  toll  him. 


according  to  the  other.    The  custom  is  described 
in  'Hudibras:' — 
<*  How  shall  I  answer  hua  aad  cry. 

For  a  roan  saUlag ,  twdra  hands  hlfh. 

All  spurr'd,  and  switch'd,  a  lock  on 's  hoof, 

Asorrtlmana?    Can  I  hrfaif  proof 

Whert,  whan,  hy  whom,  and  what  y*  wart  sold  Ibr, 

And  in  the  open  nuuket  toU'd  for?" 


COSTUME. 


Thb  costame  of  this  play,  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  might  be  either  of  the 
age  of  Boccaodo  or  of  Shakspere.  The  Floren- 
tines and  the  Siennois  were  continually  at  strife 
daring  the  middle  ages,  and  the  mention  of  a 
"Dake  of  Austria"  would,  strictly,  place  its 
date  anterior  to  1457,  Ladislaus^  the  last  Duke 
of  Austria,  having  died  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  in  that  year;  whilst  the  allusion  to 
Austria^  as  a  power  per  m  would  driye  the 
period  of  action  still  fitrther  back  amongst  the 
dukes  and  margraves  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  our  opinion,  however, 
that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  positive  vio- 
lence committed  against  history — ^where  the 


j  foundation  of  the  plot  is  either  fimciful  or  le- 

'  gendary — the  nearest  possible  period  to  that  of 

I  the  writing  of  the  play  should  be  fixed  upon  as 

I  that  of  its  action,  as  by  so  doing  the  best  illus- 

I  tration  is  obtained  of  the  author's  ideas  and  the 

\  manners  of  the  age  which  he  depicted.    With 

this  view  we  should  place  the  date  of  '  All 's 

Well  that  Ends  Well'  just  previous  to  1657,  in 

which  year,  on  the  8rd  of  July,  Sienna  was 

given  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of 

Tuscany,  by  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  been 

.  invested  with   its   sovereignty  by  his  father 

I  Charles  Y.    The  last  war  between  the  Floren- 

i  tines  and  the  Siennois,  and  in  which  the  fbrmer 

I  were  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor. 
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and  the  latter  by  thoee  of  France,  broke  out 
in  1552,  and  ended  in  1555,  the  King  of  France 
at  that  period  being  Heniy  11.,  and  the  Duke 
of  Florence  Coamo  de  Medicia  aforesaid.  Our 
niuatrations  are  taken  from  Mont&acon'a  '  Mo- 
narehie  Franfaise/ 
**  The  hair  was  worn  rery  short  by  gentlemen 


in  Fiance  at  this  time,  a  ftshion  which  aroae 
from  an  accident  that  hi^f^pened  to  Henry's 
&ther,  Francis  L,  who,  in  a  tweUth-ni^t  frolic, 
was  hurt  by  the  fidl  of  a  lighted  firebrand  on 
his  head,  and  was  compelled  in  consequence  to 
have  hia  hair  shared  off. 


iFrmch  SMe  Lady.'] 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


'Teb  TiicDra  ov  thb  Shbbw'  wis  fint 
printed  in  tiie  folio  collection  of  Shuk- 
qpere'8  FlajB  in  1628.  In  1594  '  A  plenoit 
conceited  Historic  cslled  the  Tuning  of  a 
Shrew'  was  printed.  This  plsy,  it  is 
thon^i^  preceded  Shakqpere's  'Tsming  of 
tKe  Shrew.'  This  comedy  of  some  unknown 
sathor  opens  with  sn  Induction,  the  chsimc- 
ten  of  which  are  a  Lord,  Slie,  a  T^wter, 
F^^  Flajez%  and  Huntsmen.  The  inci- 
dents are  predselj  the  same  as  those  of  the 
plaj  which  we  call  Shakspere's.  The  scene 
of  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  is  laid  at 
Athens;  that  of  Shakspeie*s  at  Padua.  The 
Athens  of  the  one  snd  the  Padua  of  the 
other  are  resorts  of  learning.  Alfonso,  a 
merchant  of  Athens  (the  Baptists  of  Shak- 
spere),  hss  three  daujg^ters,  Kate,  Bmelia, 
and  PhjlenuL  Aurelius^  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Cestus  ^Sestos),  is  enamoured  of  one, 
Polidor  of  another,  and  Ferando  (the  Pe- 
trudo  of  Shakspere)  of  Kate,  the  Shrew. 
The  merchant  hath  sworn,  before  he  will 
allow  his  two  jounger  daoghters  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  suitors,  that 

•«  HU  cldMt  dttishUr  flnt  thsU  b«Mpou«'d." 
The  wooing  of  Kate  by  Ferando  is  exactly 
'  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  wooing  by  Pe- 
trucio;  so  is  the  marriage;  so  the  lenten  en- 
tertainment of  the  bride  in  Ferando's  conn- 
try-house;  so  the  scene  with  the  Tailor  and 
Haberdasher ;  so  the  prostrate  obedience  of 
the  tamed  Shrew.  The  under-plot^  however, 
is  different  But  all  parties  are  ultimately 
happy  and  pleased;  and  the  comedy  ends 
with  a  wager,  as  in  Shakspere,  about  the 
obedience  of  the  seyeral  wives.  This  un- 
doubted resemblance  involves  some  necessity 
for  conjecture,  with  very  litUe  guide  from 
evidence.  The  first  and  most  obvious  hy- 
pothesis 18,  that  ' The  Taming  of  a  Shrew' 
was  an  older  play  than  Shakspere's;  and 
that  he  borrowed  from  that  comedy.  But 
we  propose  another  theory.  Was  there  not 
an  older  play  than  'The  Tamingof  a  Shrew,' 
which  furnished  the  main  plot,  some  of  the 
characters,  and  a  small  part  of  the  dialogue, 
both  to  Uie  author  of  'The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew'  and  the  author  of  '  The  Taming  of 


the  Shrewl'  This  play  we  may  believe,  with- 
out any  violation  of  hd  or  probabiUfy,  to 
have  been  used  as  the  rude  materialfor  both 
authors  to  work  upon.  Whether  the  author 
or  improver  of  the  play  printed  in  1694  be 
Mariowe  or  Greene  (to  each  of  whom  the 
comedy  has  been  sssigned),  there  can  be 
little  question  ss  to  the  ehaiaeteiistic  su- 
periority of  Shakqpere's  woi^ 

But  there  is  a^third  theory— that  of  Tieck 
—that  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  was  a 
youthful  work  of  Shakspere  himseUl  To 
our  minds  that  play  is  totally  different  finom 
the  imagery  and  the  versification  of  Shak- 

Shakspere's  'Taming  of  the  Shrew'  was 
produced  in  a  "taming"  age.  Men  tamed 
each  other  by  the  axe  and  the  fhigot;  pa- 
rents tamed  their  children  by  the  rod  and 
the  ferule,  as  th^  stood  or  knelt  in  trem- 
bling silence  before  those  who  had  given 
them  life;  and,  although  Bn|^d  was  then 
called  the  "  paradise  of  women,"  snd,  as  op- 
posed to  the  treatment  of  horsee^  th^  were 
treated  "obsequiously,''  husbands  thou^t 
that  "taming,"  after  the  manner  of  Pe- 
trucio,  by  oaths  and  starvation,  was  a  com- 
mendable fiuhion. 

We  are — the  hi^pier  our  fortune — living 
in  an  age  when  this  practice  of  Petracio  iM 
not  universally  considered  orthodox;  snd 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  who  has  ex- 
hibited the  secrets  of  the  "taming  school" 
with  so  much  spirit  in  this  comedy,  for  the 
better  belief  of  our  age,  that  violence  is  not 
to  be  subdued  by  violence.  Pardon  be  for 
him,  if,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
predecessor  whose  sympathies  with  the 
peaceful  and  the  beautiful  were  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  his  own,  and  sacrificing 
something  to  the  popular  appetite,  he 
should  have  made  the  husband  of  a  fh>ward 
woman  "  kill  her  in  her  own  humour,"  and 
bring  her  upon  her  knees  to  the  al^ect  obe- 
dience of  a  revolted  but  penitent  slave:— 
«<  A  foul  contending  rtbtl. 

And  gncdMt  tnitor  to  her  loving  loid." 

Pardon  for  himf  If  there  be  one  reader  of 
Shakspere,  and  especially  if  that  reader  be  a 
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female,  who  eheriflhet  uMnixed  indignation 

when  Petrado,  in  his  trinmph,  exeUims — 

*<  U*  ttet  knows  bttter  how  to  tam«  a  du«w, 
NowlethimtpMk"— 

we  would  say, — ^the  indignation  which  yon 
feel,  and  in  which  thonaands  sympathise,  he- 
longs  to  the  age  in  which  yon  liye;  bat  the 
principle  of  Jostice,  and  of  Justice  to  women 
above  all,  from  which  it  springs,  has  been 
established,  more  than  by  any  other  lessons 
of  human  origin,  by  him  who  has  now  moyed 
your  anger.  It  is  to  him  that  woman  owes, 
more  than  to  any  other  hnman  authority, 
the  popular  elcTation  of  the  feminine  cha- 
racter, by  the  most  matchless  delineations  of 
its  purity,  itsfUth,  its  disinterestedness,  its 
tenderness,  its  heroism,  its  union  of  intel- 
lect and  senaibUity.  It  is  he  that^  as  long 
as  the  power  of  influencing  mankind  by 


high  thoughts,  clothed  in  the  most  exquisite 
language,  shall  endure,  will  preserre  the 
ideal  dotation  of  women  pure  and  unas- 
sailable from  the  attacks  of  coarseness  or 
libertinism,-— ay,  and  eren  fit>m  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  example  of  the  crafty  and  worid- 
ly-minded  of  their  own  sex :— for  it  is  he 
that  has  delineated  the  ingenuous  and  trust- 
ing Imogen,  the  guildess  Perdita,  the  im- 
pasdoned  Juliet,  the  heartrstricken  but  Iot- 
ing  Besdemona,  the  generous  and  courageous 
Portia^  the  unconquerable  laabella,  the  play- 
ftd  Bosalind,  the  world-unknowing  Miranda. 
Shakspere  may  have  exhibited  one  froward 
woman  wron^^y  tamed;  but  who  can  esti- 
mate the  number  of  those  from  whom  his 
all-penetrating  influence  has  averted  the 
curse  of  being  fit>ward1 


Utinemhi  Plafftrt  in  a  Countiy  Hal*] 
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PERSONS  EBPEBSBNTBD. 


BAPHBiAy  a  rich  gentleman  qf  Padua, 

Anton,  Act  Ltc  1.  Act  II.  le.  1.  Act  III.  sc  8. 

AetIY.M.4.    ActV.tclt  tcS. 

Ynronraio,  an  old  gentleman  qf  Pisa. 
49lpMr9,AetIV.ie.A.    ActV.se.li  scS. 

Ldobvtio,  eon  to  Yincentio,  in  love  with 

Buuica. 

ApMon,  Act  L  aa  1{  fc  S.    Act  11.  sc.  1. 

ActIILse.lt  scS.   Act  IV.se.  9  {  sc  4. 

AetV. se.l{  sc.S. 

Pkcbuoio,  a  gentleman  qf  Verona,  a  tuitor 
to  Kathftrina. 

Jppmr*,Aetl,»e.2.    Actll.scl.    ActIILsc.9: 
ActIV.se.1;  scS;  SC.5.   AetV.sc.1;  sc2. 

Gbimio,  a  ntUor  to  Bianca. 

v*ActI.scl|  sci.  ActII.sc.1.  ActllLscS. 
ActV.scl;  SC.S. 

HoBXENSio^  a  euitor  to  Bianca. 

Apptart,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2.  Act  II.  sc  1. 

ActIII.scI;sc2.    ActlV.scS;  sc3t  sc^ 

ActV.scS. 

Tbanxo^  eertfant  to  Lucentio. 
»ActI.sclt  scS.  Actll.scl.  ActIILse.2. 
Act  IV.  sc  2{  SC4.    Aa  Y.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2. 


BiONDSLLo,  eervant  to  Laoentio. 

4ffpiar9,ActLsclt  SC2.  AetlLscl.  ActULse.8. 

AetIV.sc2t  SC4.    ActV.iCli  sc2. 

Gbuioo,  eervaiU  to  Petraeio. 

4fVM'v>ActI.sc2.  AetnLsc2.  AotlV.scli  icS. 

Act  V.  set. 

CuBxiB,  eervant  to  Peinuda 

Apptmn,  Act  IV.  sc  1. 

Pedant^  an  old  fellow  eet  up  topenonate 

Tinoentio. 
Appears,  Act  IV.sc 2t  sc 4.   Act  V.sc  1|  sc  2. 

Eathabina,  the  shrew,  daughter  to  Baptista. 

4l>ptar«,  Act  L  sc  1.    ActlLscl.    AetULsc2. 
ActlV.scl;  scSt  scA.    Act  V.  sc  1 1  sc  2. 

BiAH GA,  eieter  to  Katharina^  a»ut  daughter  to 

Baptista. 

Appmn,  Act  I.  sc  1.  Act  IL  sc  I.  Act  HI.  sc  1;  sc  2. 

ActIV.sc2.    ActV.scl;  sc 2. 

Widow. 
■«,  ActV.sc2. 


Tailor,  HaberdoBher,  and  Servants  attending 
on  Baptista  and  Petntdo. 


SCENE,-H90iaxi]CE3  in  Padua;  and  soMxmas  in  Pstbuoio's  Housx  in  thx  CoxmrBT. 


*«*  There  is  no  List  of  Characters  in  the  original  edition* 
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INDUCTION. 


PERSONS    BEPBESENTSD. 

A  LOBD. 

CHBiBioPHn  Slt,  a  drunken  TMer, 

HosUas,  Page,  Playere,  ffwUemen,  and  other  Seroanie. 


■  SCENE  I,— Before  an  Alehauee  on  a  Heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

8lt.  lUpheese'yoa.infiBdth. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 

Sly.  Tare  a  baggage;  the  Slys*'  are  no  rogaes:  Look  in  the  chronicles,  xre  came 

•  PAeeie.  Johnson  laTS,  **  To  pheutf  or  fituey  is  to  separate  a  twist  into  single  threads."  He 
derived  this  explanation  of  the  word  trim  Sir  T.  Smith,  who,  in  his  book  *  De  Sermone  Anglioo,' 
says,  ^  To  /etse  means  infia  dedticere.*  Gifford  affirms  that  it  is  a  common  word  in  the  west  of 
England,  meaning  to  &ea(,  to  chattUej  to  hmible.  In  the  latter  sense  Shakspere  uses  it  in  *  Troihis 
and  Cressida:*  **  An  he  be  prond  with  me,  J 11  pKee§e  his  pride."  Shakspere  lirand  the  word  in 
the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' 

^  Sl^.  This  is  ordinarily  printed  SUesf  hut  each  a  change  of  the  plural  of  a  proper  name  is 
dearly  wrong. 
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[induction. 


in  with  Eichard  Gonqueror  *.     Therefore,  paucas  pallabris  ^;  let  the  world 

slide:  Sessa! 
Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst !  ^ 
Sly.  No,  not  a  denier:  Go  by:  S.  Jeronimy ! — Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdborough.*  [Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  1 11  answer  him  by  law:  I'll  not  budge 
an  inch,  boy ;  let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  falls  asleep. 

Wind  horns.  Enter  a  Lobd  from  hunting,  with  his  Train, 

LoBD.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds : 

Brach^  Merriman, — ^the  poor  ciir  is  emboss*d ; 

And  couple  Olowder  with  the  deep-mouth*d  brach. 

Saw*st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 

At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault? 

I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 
1  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord; 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 

*  The  tinker  was  right  in  boasting  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  though  he  has  no  precise  re- 
odlleotion  of  the  name  of  the  Conqueror.  SJjf  and  aJeigh  are  the  same,  corresponding  with  tUighL 
The  ^!^  or  Sleigha  were  skOftil  men— onnnlng  of  hand.  We  are  informed  that  Sly  was  andently 
a  oommon  name  in  Shakspere's  own  town. 

^  Ponoof  pdUabru—poeat  paUabraa—few  words,  as  they  have  it  in  Spain.  Set$a,  in  the  same 
way,  is  the  oesMi  of  the  Spaniards— &e  ^MMt 

*  JTifTit— broken.    John  of  Qannt  "  bmrst  Shallow's  head  for  crowding  in  among  the  marshal's 


i  This  sentence  is  generally  printed,  "  Go  by,  says  Jeronimy  ;—Oo  to  thy  cold  bed,"  &c  Theo- 
bald pointed  out  ihf^  in  the  old  play  of  <  The  Spanish  Tragedy,*  in  which  oconrs  the  character  of 
JJisronymo,  there  is  the  expression  **  Cfohy,go  by;"  and  that  the  speech  of  Slj  was  in  xidicnle  of 
the  passage,  liason,  to  confinn  this,  altered  the  **  Go  by  S.  Jeronimie"  of  the  original  copy  to 
**  Go  by,  $agi  Jeronimy."  Mr.  Dyce  says  that  the  expression  "  Go  by  Jeronimo"  had  almost  be- 
come prov«ibiaL  "  To  give  the  Go-by"  is  still  a  common  expression.  Sly  tells  the  Hostess  to 
**  Go  by."  The  term  suggests  the  allusion  to  the  play  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  dra- 
matists to  laogh  at;  and  he  makes  the  matter  more  ridiculous  by  confounding  Jeronimo  with 
Saint  Jerome. 

*  Tkirdborough.  In  the  original  folio  this  is,  by  mistake,  printed  headborough,  by  which  the 
humour  of  Sly's  answer  is  lost  The  tkirdborough  was  a  petty  constable :  and,  from  the  foUpwidg 
passage  in  the '  Constable's  Guide,'  1771,  the  name  appears,  in  recent  times,  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Warwickshire:  **  There  are  in  seyeral  counties  of  this  realm  other  officers;  that  is,  by  other 
titles,  but  not  much  inftrior  to  our  constables;  as,  in  Warwickshhre,  a  tkirdborougk.** 

*  Brack.  In  one  instance  ('  Lear,'  Act  IIL  Scene  5}  Shakspere  uses  this  word  as  indicating  a 
dog  of  a  particular  spedes: —  ' 

"  Mastiff^  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brack  or  lym." 
But  he  in  other  places  employs  it  in  the  way  indicated  in  an  old  book  on  sports, — *  The  Gentle- 
man's Becreation.' — **  A  brack  is  a  numnerljf'mme  for  aU  hound-bitches."  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  could  not  hare  been  mistaken.  The  lord  is  pointing  out  one-of 
his  pack— "Brach  Merriman,"— addhig,  '*  the  poor  cur  is  em&ost'd,"— -that  ia,  stooUm  by  hard 
running.    Bitson,  however,  would  read—"  Satke  Merriman,"— and  Hanmer,  ^  Leech  Merriman." 
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ADd  twice  to-daj  picked  out  the  dullest  scent  - 

Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 
LoBD.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 

I  would  esteem  him  wortli  a  dozen  such. 

But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 

To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 
I  Huh.  I  will,  my  lord. 

LoBD.  What 's  here  ?  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?  See,  doth  he  breathe  ? 
3  Hun.  He  breathes,  mj  lord :  Were  he  not  warm*d  with  ale. 

This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
LoBD.  0  monstrous  beast  I  how  like  a  swine  he  lies  I 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 

Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 

What  think  you,  if  he  were  oonvey'd  to  bed  *, 

Wrapp*d  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 

A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 

And  brare  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 

Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  HuK.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he  wak*d. 
LoBD.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless  fancy. 

Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest: 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fedrest  chamber. 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 

Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters. 

And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet: 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  lieavenly  sound ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 

Say, — What  is  it  your  hononr  will  command  ? 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 

Full  of  rose  water,  and  bestrev'd  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  ihiid  a  diaper. 

And  say, — ^Will  't  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands  ? 

Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  luit. 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 

Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease : 

Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  luiatic ; 

And,  when  he  says  he  is  — \  say,  tlut  he  dreams, 

For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 

•  Andf  when  he  $ag$  heis^.  The  dash  is  here  clearly  intended  to  indicate  a  blank.  It  is  as  if 
the  lord  had  said,  **  And,  when  he  says  htia  So  md  So,"*  when  he  tells  his  name.  Steevens  would 
read,  "  And  when  he  says  he  *s  j'oor ;"  Jc^son,  '■<  And  when  he  says  he  *s  %.** 
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This  do,  and  do  it  kindly*,  gentle  sire; 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 

If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 
1  Hun.  Mj  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  11  plaj  cor  part. 

As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 

He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 
liOSD.  Take  him  np  gently  and  to  bed  with  him ; 

And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakeSb 

[Sam$  UoT  cut  Sit. 

Sirrah,  go  see  what  trompet  *t  is  that  soonds : 

Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 

TniTelling  some  journey^  to  repose  him  here. 


A  trumpet  90Ufnd$. 
[Bmt  Ser?ant. 


B§-$ntera  Seryant 

How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 
SxB7.  An  't  please  yonr  honour,  ^yers^ 

That  ofier  service  to  your  lordship. 
LoBix  Bid  them  come 


Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Playbbs.  We  thank  your  honour. 

liOBD.  Do  yon  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ? 
d  PulT.  So  please  your  lorcbhip  to  accept  our  duty. 
LoBD.  With  all  my  heart, — ^This  fellow  I  remember. 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  &rmer*s  eldest  son  ;— 

T  was  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  weU : 

I  haTo  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 
1  PulT.^  I  think,  *t  was  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 
liOBD.  T  is  very  true ; — thou  didst  it  excelleni — 

Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 

The  n^er  for  I  have  some  sport  in  han^ 

Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 

There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 

But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 
.  Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 

(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  plsy.) 

•  Zfiu%,  DAtnrally. 

^  1  P2ay.  In  the  original  this  line  !•  given  to  SSneUo.  Thii  wis  the  nsme  of  a  pUyer  of  £d- 
feiior  ptrte  in  Shakspere's  companj.  The  same  performer  is  also  mentioned  in  the  quarto  edition 
<tf  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  IL,'  as  also  in  '  Henry  VL'  Soto  is  the  name  of  a  charaoter  in  Beamnont 
and  Fletcher^s  '  Woman  Pleased;'  hat  St  is  veryqnestionahle  whether  Shakspere  allnded  to  this 

pJ»y- 
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Yoa  break  into  some  meny  passion, 

And  so  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  yon,  sirs. 

If  yoa  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 
1  PiAT.  Fear  not,  mj  lord ;  we  can  oontain  oorselyes. 

Were  he  the  yeriest  antic  in  the  world. 
LoBD.  Gh>,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  battery. 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  CTeiy  one : 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affi>rds. — 

[Eaeunt  Serrant  amd  Players. 

Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew,  my  page,  [To  a  Servant 

And  see  him  dres8*d  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 

That  done,  oondoct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber. 

And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance. 

Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  loye, 

He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 

Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noUe  ladies 

Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished : 

Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 

With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 

And  say,— What  is  't  your  honour  will  command. 

Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife. 

May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  Ioto  ? 

And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses, 

And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom. 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  OTCijoy'd 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health. 

Who,  for  this  seyen  years,  hath  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 

And  if  the  boy  haye  not  a  woman's  gift, 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 

Which  in  a  napkin  being  dose  conyey'd 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst; 

Anon  1 11  give  thee  more  instructions.  [EsU  Seryant 

I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentiewoman : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband ; 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselyes  from  laughter. 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

1 11  in  to  counsel  them :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  the  oyer-meny  spleen, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IL—A  Bedchamber  in  ike  LosD't  House. 

Slt  it  dUeovered  in  a  rich  night-gown,  with  Attendants ;  $ome  with  apparel, 
others  with  bason,  ewer,  and  other  appurtenances.  Enter  Lobd,  dressed  Uke  a 
servant. 

Slt.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  SsBY.  Will 't  please  joor  lordship  drink  a  cup  of  sack  ? 

2  Sbby.  Will  *t  please  joor  honour  taste  of  these  conserres  ? 
8  SsBY.  What  raiment  will  yoor  honour  wear  to-daj  ? 

Slt.  I  am  Christophero  SI7.    Call  not  me  honoor,  nor  lordship :  I  ne'er  drank 

sack  in  my  life ;  and  if  70a  give  me  an j  conserves,  give  me  consenres  of 

beef:    Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  1 11  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 

than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay, 

sometime,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the 

OTcrleather. 
LoBD.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour ! 

0,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent. 

Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem. 

Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 
Slt.  What!  would  you  make  me  mad?    Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's 

son,  of  Burton-heath" ;  by  birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by 

transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?    Ask 

Marian  Hacket,  the  fsX  ale-wife  of  Wincot^  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say 

I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the 

lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.    What!  I  am  not  bestraught* :  Here 's 

1  Sbbv.  0,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn, 
d  Sebv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
LoBD.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  house. 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth ; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  fh)m  banishment. 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays, 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we  11  have  thee  to  a  couch, 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm*d  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk :  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

*  Beitremghi,  synooymoos  with  dUtranghi,  distracted. 


[Music. 
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Dost  thou  loTO  hawking?  thoa  hast  hawks  will  soar 

AboTO  the  moniiiig  lark :  Or  wilt  thoa  hunt? 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  firom  the  hollow  earth. 
1  SsBT.  8a7»  thoa  wilt  coarse ;  thy  greyhoonds  are  as  swifi 

As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 
d  SsBT.  Dost  thoa  love  pictares  ?  we  will  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis»  painted  by  a  nmning  brook; 

And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

Which  seem  to  more -and  wanton  with  her  breath. 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 
liOBB.  We  11  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid; 

And  how  she  was  begniled  and  8orpris*d, 

As  liTcly  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 
8  Sebt.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  throagh  a  thorny  wood ; 

Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds : 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 
LoBD.  Thoa  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 

Thoa  hast  a  lady  iar  more  beautifal 

Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 
1  SxBir.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee. 

Like  enTioos  floods  o'er-ran  her  lovely  feice, 

She  was  the  &irest  creature  in  the  world ; 

And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 
Slt.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 

Or  do  I  dream,  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 

I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things  :— 

Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 

And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopher  Sly. 

Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 

And,  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 
3  Sebt.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands  ? 

[Servants  pre$ent  an  ew&r,  btuon,  and  napkin, 

O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored ! 

O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 

These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 

Or,  when  you  wak*d,  so  wak*d  as  if  you  slept 
Slt.  These  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 

But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 
1  Sebv.  0  yes,  my  lord ;  but  very  idle  words : — 

For  though  you  lay  here  in  tMs  goodly  chamber, 

Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 

And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
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And  saj,  jou  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 

Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  sealed  quarts* : 

Sometimes  jou  would  call  out  for  Oioelj  Hacket 

Slt.  Aj,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

S  Seby.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  maid ; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  hare  reckoned  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Heniy  Pimpemell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these 
Which  neyer  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Slt.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends! 

All.  Amen. 

Slt.  I  thank  thee;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 


EnUr  ths  Page,  a$  a  lady,  wUh  Attendants. 

Page.  How  &res  my  noble  lord? 

Slt.  Many,  I  fare  well;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 

Where  is  my  wife  7 
Page.  Here,  noble  lord.    What  is  thy  will  with  her  ? 
Slt.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  ? 

My  men  should  call  me  lord ;  I  am  your  goodman. 
Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  husband ; 

I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 
Slt.  I  know  it  well :  What  must  I  call  her  ? 
Lord.  Madam. 

Slt.  AVce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 
LoBD.  Madam,  and  nothing  else ;  so  lords  call  ladies. 
Slt.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream*d. 

And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or^  more. 
Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me ; 

Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 
Slt.  T  is  much.     Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. 

Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 
Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 

To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 

Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 

For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg*d, 

In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 

That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 

I  hope,  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

•  At  the  feet,  or  couH-Uet,  of  a  manor,  the  jury  presented  those  who  used  fidse  weights  and 
measures;  and,  amongst  others,  those  who,  like  the  "  fiit  ale-wife  of  \^cot,"  used  jugs  of  irregu- 
lar capacity  instead  of  the  Mafe(i  or  licensed  juort 

^  0>r,  in  the  original.    In  modem  editions,  and. 
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Slt.  Aj,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long.  But  I  would  be  loth  to 
ML  into  my  dreams  again.  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and 
the  blood. 

EnUr  a  Senaat. 

Sbby.  Your  bonoar*s  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 

Are  oome  to  play  a  pleasant  eomedy. 

For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet : 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  eongeal*d  your  blood, 

Andmelancholy  is  the  nnrse  of  frenzy, 

Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  yoti  hear  a  play. 

And  frame  your  mind  to  m^rth  and  merriment. 

Which  burs  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 
Slt.  Marry,  I  will  let  them  plaj :  Is  it  not  a  commonty,  a  Ohiistmas  gambol, 

or  a  tumbHng-trick  ? 
Paos.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  is  more  pleasing  stuffl 
Slt.  What,  household  stuff? 
Paos.  It  is  a  kmd  of  history. 
Slt.  Well,  we  11  see 't: 

Oome,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  side. 

And  let  the  world  slip ;  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger*.  [Thsy  sU  down. 

•  We  print  these  lines  as  in  the  original,  where  thej  stand  as  yerse.    Are  they  not  a  portion  of 
an  old  song,  and  intended  to  be  song? 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I.— Padua.     A  puUic  Floes, 

Enter  Luoemtio  and  Tranio. 

Luo.  Tranio,  since  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts^  - 
I  am  arriy*d  for  fruitful  Lombardj, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy  ° ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leare,  am  ann*d 
With  Us  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My»  trusty  senrant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply^  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  graye  citizens, 
Gaye  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Yincentio,  come  of  the  BentiTolii.  « 

yincentio*s  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serye  all  hopes  conceiv*d, 

*  Mjf.    So  the  folio.    The  word  has  been  cbigiged  by  the  modem  editors  to  most 
^  Eaplg.    So  the  originaL    Usually  printed  kappUig.    It  seems  to  ns  that  Lnoentio  uses  the 
word  in  Ihe  sense  of  pro&a&2|r. 
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To  deok  his  fortune  with  his  Tirtoous  deeds* : 

And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  stodj, 

Virtae,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 

WOl  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 

By  Tirtoe  'specially  to  be  achioT'd. 

Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pisa  left. 

And  am  to  Padoa  come,  as  he  that  leayes 

A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

And  ^th  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirsL 
Taa.  MiperdomUey  gentle  master  mine, 

I  am  in  all  a£focted  as  yourself; 

Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resoWe, 

To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 

Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 

This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 

Let 's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks  ^ 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd : 

Balk'  logic  with  acquaintance  that  yon  have. 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk : 

Music  and*poesy  use  to  quicken  you ; 

The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics. 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you : 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; — 

Tn  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect 
Luc.  Qramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 

If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore, 

We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 

And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 

Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 

But  stay  awhile :  What  company  is  this  ? 
Tba.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

*  ThiB  passage  has  been  a  sooroe  of  perplexity  to  the  commentators;  bat  it  appears  to  ns  sof- 
ficiently  dear:  Pisa  gave  me  my  being,  and  also  first  gave  my  father  being— that  fiuher  was 
Vincentio,  &c.  It  shall  become  Vincentio's  son,  that  he  may  fulfil  the  hopes  oonceiyed  of  him, 
t<^  deck  his  fortone  irith  Ids  virtuous  deeds. 

k  CheeJu.  Sir  W.  Blackstono  proposes  to  read  $thiekt.  In  Ben  Jonson's '  Silent  Woman'  we  have 
**  Aristotle's  etMekt"  This  emendation  is  ingenious;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  disturb  the 
text 

*  Balk,  This  word  of  the  original  has  been  changed  into  talk,  ^  corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe."  By 
this  correction  the  meaning  of  the  passage  has  been  destroyed.  Tranlo  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  dry  and  the  agreeable  of  the  liberal  sciences.  Balk  logic— pass  over  logic— with  your 
acquaintance,  but  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  taOcf—^ute  (in  the  legitimate  sense  of  r^ 
sorting  to  fregyitntk/)  music  and  poetry  to  quicken  you,  but  fall  to  mathematics  and  metaphysics 
as  you  find  your  inclination  serves. 
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EnUr  Bafti8ta»  Kathahtka»  Bianoa,  Gbsmio,  and  Hobtbnsio. 
and  Tbamio  itand  oiide. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  feurther, 

For  how  I  firmly  am  reeoly'd  joa  know : 

That  is,  not  to  bestow  mj  yoongest  danghter. 

Before  I  hare  a  husband  for  the  elder: 

If  either  of  jou  both  loye  Eatharina, 

Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 

Leave  shall  yon  haye  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Gbb.  To  cart  her  rather:  She 's  too  rough  for  me : 

There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 
Eath.  I  pray  you,  sir  [to  Bap.],  is  it  your  will 

To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  theee  mates*? 
Hob.  Mates,  maid  I  how  mean  you  that?  no  mates  for  you. 

Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 
Eath.  I*  fidth,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear  ; 

I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 

But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 

To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 

And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 
Hob.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 
Gbb.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 
Tba.  Hush,  master!  here  is  some  good  pastime  toward; 

That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 
Luo.  But  in  the  other*s  silence  do  I  see 

Maids'  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 

Peace,  Tianio. 
Tba.  Well  said,  master;  mum!  and  gaze  your  fill. 
Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 

What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in : 

And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 

For  I  will  love  thee  ne*er  the  less,  my  girl. 
Eath.  A  pretty  peat^ ;  't  is  best 

Put  finger  in  the  eye— an  she  knew  why. 
BiAN.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent 

Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 

My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company ; 

On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 
Luo.  Hark,  Tranio  I  thou  mayst  hear  Minerva  speak. 


[act  I. 


LuoBNno 


[Aside. 


*  DoQoe  says  that  this  ezpressioii  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  chess  tenn  of  ttaU-maie. 
Sorely  the  occnrrenoe  of  motet  and  stale  in  the  same  Hue  does  not  warrant  this  assertion.  A 
ttah  is  a  thing  ftoUw^ezposed  tor  common  sale.  B(^)tista,  somewhat  coarsely,  has  offered  Ka- 
tharina  to  Gromio  and  Hortensio,  **  either  of  you  ;**  and  she  is  justly  indignant  at  being  set  up  for 
the  bidding  of  these  companions. 

*  Peat— pet— spoiled  child. 
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Hob.  Signior  Baptista,  wOl  jon  be  so  strange? 

Sony  am  I  that  our  good  will  eflbets 

Bianca's  grie£ 
Gbb.  Why,  will  you  mew  her, 

Sigoior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 

And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue? 
Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resoWd : 

Go  in,  Bianca.  [^EaU  Bianoa. 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 

In  musio,  instruments,  and  poetry. 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 

Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.    If  you,  Hortensio, 

Or  signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such. 

Prefer  them  hither;  for  to  cunning*  men 

I  will  be  yeiy  kind,  and  liberal 

To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 

And  so  feurewell.    Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 

For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  [Emt. 

Katsl  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too.    May  I  not? 

What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  belike, 

I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha !  [Emt. 

Gbb.  You  may  go  to  the  devirs  dam ;  your  gifts  are  so  good,  here  *8  none  will 

hold  you.    Their  love^  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our 

nails  together,  and  fast  it  foirly  out;  our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides. 

Farewell : — ^Tet,  for  the  loye  I  bcHur  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means 

light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him^ 

to  her  father. 
Hob.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  But  a  word,  I  pray.    Though  the  nature  of 

our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,  it  toucheth 

us  both, — ^that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our  fiEur  mistress,  and  be 

happy  rivals  in  Bianca*8  love, — ^to  labour  and  effect  one  thing  specially. 
Gbe.  What's  that,  I  pray? 
Hob.  Many,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

*  CwMMPi^— knowing— leuned.  Cwmmff,  coming^  was  originally  knowledge,  skill;  and  is  so 
nsed  in  oar  translation  of  the  Bible.  Shakspere,  in  general,  uses  ctoMtii^  in  the  modem  sense,  as 
in  'Lear:'— 

**  Time  shaU  nnfold  what  plaited  aeming  hides.** 
Bat  in  this  play  the  a4jeotive  is  nsed  in  two  other  instances  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  passage 
before  ns  (see  Act  II.,  Soene  l)^— 

**  CmmiHff  in  mnsic  and  the  mathematics." 

*'  Cummg  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  langaages." 
^  Their  lave.  Mason  woold  read  our  love;  Malone,  pomr  love.  Their  love,  it  iqipears  to  ns, 
refers  to  the  affeotion  between  Katharine  and  her  fkther,  who  have  been  jarring  throaghoat  the 
scene.  Baptista  has  resolved  that  Bianca  shall  not  wed  till  he  has  fonnd  a  hnsband  for  his  elder 
daoc^ter.  Gremio  and  Hortensio,  who  aspire  to  Bianco,  think  that  there  is  so  little  love  between 
the  Shrew  and  her  father,  that  his  resolve  will  change,  while  they  blow  their  nails  together— while 
they  snbmit  to  some  delay. 

*  IFwA  Atni— oommend  him. 
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[▲or  I. 


Gbb.  a  husband!  adeiil. 

Hob.  I  saj,  a  husband. 

Gbs.  I  say,  a  devil :  Think*8t  thoa«  Hortensio,  though  her  father  be  Teiy  rich« 

any  man  is  so  veiy  a  fool  as  to  be  nuunied  to  hell? 
Hob.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  jour  patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud 

alarums,  why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light 

on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  fiiults,  and  money  enough. 
Gbb.  I  catonot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry  with  this  condition,— to 

be  whipped  at  the  high-cross  every  morning. 
Hob.  Taith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples.    But,  come; 

since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 

maintained,  till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set 

his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to  *t  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca! 

— ^Happy  man  be  his  dole !    He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.    How  say 

you,  Siguier  Gremio? 
Gbb.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the  best  horse  in  Padua  to 

begin  his  wooing,  that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and 

rid  the  house  of  her.    Gome  on.  [Eaeuni  Gbbmio  and  Hobtbnsio. 

Tba.  [Advancing,]  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — Is  it  possible 

That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold? 
Luc.  0  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 

I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 

But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 

I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 

And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,— 

That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 

As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 

Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 

If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 

Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 

Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 
Tba.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 

Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 

If  love  have  touch'd  you^  nought  remains  but  so, — 

Bsdims  U  eaptum  quam  fuea$  mmimo. 
Lno.  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward,  this  contents ; 

The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 

*  1/  hve  have  tontUCdyou.  Monck  Mason,  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  the  commentators,  very 
giATely  refers  the  exquisite  word  UmeKd  to  the  shoulder-dap  of  the  bailiff:—''  It  is  a  common  ex- 
pression at  this  day  to  say,  when  a  bailiff  has  arrested  a  man,  that  he  has  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder."  One  woold  think  it  impossible  for  a  reader  of  Shakspere  to  forget  how  fisToniite  a 
word  this  is  with  him,  and  how  beautiftilly  he  uses  it,  as  he  does  a  thoasand  other  words,  to  oon- 
▼ey,  by  a  syllable  or  two,  an  idea  which  feebler  writers  would  have  elaborated  into  many  lines. 
Who  can  remember 

'*  One  toucik  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
and  not  smQe  at  Monck  Mason  with  his  bailiff? 
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Tba.  Master,  you  look*d  so  longlj  on  the  maid, 

Peiliaps  jou  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 
Luo.  0  jes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 

Soch  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 

That  made  great  Joyo  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 

When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand^. 
Tba.'  Saw  you  no  more?  mark'd  yon  not,  how  her  sister 

Began  to  scold ;  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 

That  mortal  ears  mi^^t  hardly  endure  the  din? 
Luo.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 

And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air; 

Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 
Tra.  Nay,  then,  *t  is  time  to  stir  him  ^m  his  trance. 

I  pray,  awake,  sir :  If  you  Ioyo  the  maid. 

Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.    Thus  it  stands : — 

Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 

That,  till  the  fiUher  rids  his  hands  of  her. 

Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 

And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew*d  her  up. 

Because  she  shall*  not  be  annoy *d  with  suitors. 
Luo.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  fiaither  *s  he  I 

But  art  thou  not  adyis'd,  he  took  some  care 

To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her? 
Tiu.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir ;  and  now  't  is  plotted. 
Luo.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 
TsiL.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 
Luo.  Tell  me  thine  first. 
Tra^  Tou  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 

That 's  your  device. 
Luo.  It  is :  May  it  be  done  ? 

Tba.  Not  possible.    For  who  shall  bear  your  part, 

And  be  in  Padua  here  Yincentio's  son  ? 

Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 

Visit  his  countiymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 
Luo.  Basta ;  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  full. 

We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house ; 

Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces, 

For  man  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus ; — 

Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 

Keep  house,  and  port^,  and  servants,  as  I  should : 

*  ShaU.    In  the  origiDal,  wUL    Bowe  made  the  correction. 
^  iVt— state,  show.    Thus,  in  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,*  Act  IIL,  Scene  2  :^ 
**  And  the  magnificos  of  greatest  pari,^ 
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[Th&y  iwchange  habUs. 


I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 

Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 

T  18  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so : — ^Tranio,  at  once 

Uncase  thee ;  take  mj  colonr*d  hat  and  doak* : 

When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 

fiat  I  will  ohann  him  first  to  keep  his  tongae. 
Ta^  So  had  joa  need. 

In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  jonr  pleasore  is. 

And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 

(For  so  jonr  ftther  eharg'd  me  at  oor  parting; 

**  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he. 

Although,  I  think,  *t  was  in  another  sense,) 

I  am  content  to  be  Lueentio, 

Because  so  well  I  loye  Lueentio. 
Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lueentio  loves : 

And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t*  achieve  that  maid 

Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  mj  wounded  eje. 

EnUr  Bioia>Bixo. 

'       Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  ? 
fiiON.  Where  have  I  been?    Nay,  how  now,  where  are  you ? 

Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes  ? 

Or  you  stoFn  his?  or  both?  pray,  what 's  the  news  ? 
Luo.  Sirrah,  come  hither;  't  is  no  time  to  jest, 

And  therefore  finame  your  manners  to  the  time. 

Tour  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 

Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 

And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 

For  in  a  qua^rrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 

I  kill*d  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 

Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 

While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life ; 

You  understand  me? 
BiON.  I,  sir?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luo.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth ; 

Tranio  is  changed  into  Lueentio. 
BiON.  The  better  for  him.    'Would  I  were  so  too  f 
Tea.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after, — 

That  Lueentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest  daughter. 

But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,  I  advise 

You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies : 

•  Cohm'd  hu  and  cloak,  Fashions  have  changed.  Servants  formerly  wore  clothes  of  sober 
hne-— black  or  sad-colour;  their  masters  bore  about  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  their  doublets  and 
mantles,  and  hats  and  feathers.    Snch  gay  vestments  were  called  emphatically  oohwred. 
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When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio; 
Bat  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lncentio  *. 
Luo.  Tranio,  let  *s  go : — 

One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 

To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  If  then  ask  me  why, — 

Bofficethy  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.  [ExeimL 

(The  FreierUen  above  speak*.) 

1  SiET.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 

Slt.  Yei^  hy  laint  Anne,  do  L    A  good  matter,  sorely.    Comes  there  any  more  of  it  t 

Paob.  My  lord,  't  is  bat  b^^on. 

Slt.  T  is  a  Teiy  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady.    'Would  't  were  done ! 

[n^ntandmarL 

SCENE  II. — The  $am«.    Before  Hortenaio'f  Hatue. 
Enter  Petrucio  ^  and  Gbuhio. 

Pbt.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 

To  see  my  firiends  in  Padaa ;  but,  of  all. 

My  best  beloved  and  approTed  friend, 

Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house : 

Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 
Gnu.  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock?  is  there  any  man  has  rebused  your 

worship  ? 
Pier.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 
Gnu.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you 

here,  sir? 
PsT.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 

And  rap  me  weU,  or  1 11  knock  your  knave's  pate. 
Gnu.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome :  I  should  knock  you  first, 

And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst 
Pkt.  Will  it  not  be?  ^ 

Taith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  1 11  wring  it ; 

1 11  try  how  you  can  «o{,/a,  and  sing  it.         [He  wrings  Gnuiao  by  the  ears, 
Gbu.  Help,  masters,  help  I  my  master  is  mad. 
Pbt.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah !  yillain ! 

*  These  lines  of  doggrel  are  printed  as  prose  in  the  originaL  The  same  remark  applies  to  other 
passages,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  more  particnlarly  to  notice.  The  doggrel  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  early  date  of  the  play. 

^  Petmcio,  We  hare  thought  it  right  to  spell  this  name  correctly,  as  Gascoigne  did,  in  his 
'  Supposes.'  Shakspere  most  probably  wrote  the  word  with  the  A,  that  the  actors  might  not  blun- 
der in  the  pronunciation.  In  the  same  way  Dekker  wrote  In/eliehe,  After  two  centuries  of 
fllumination,  such  a  precaution  as  regards  the  theatre  would  not  be  wholly  unnecessary;  for  when 
the  proprietors  of  one  of  our  great  houses  piratically  seized  upon  Mr.  Milman's  beautifiil  tragedy  of 
'  Famo,*  the  author  was  denied  the  poor  privilege  of  having  the  name  pronounced  correctly. 
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[act  I. 


Enter  B.0BTKHS10. 

Hob.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? — ^My  old  friend  Onimio I  and  my  good 

friend  Petrooio  1 — ^How  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 
PxT.  Signior  Hortensio,  oome  you  to  part  the  fray?   - 

Con  tutto  U  ears  bene  trowdo^  may  I  say. 
Hob.  AUa  notira  easa  bens  veniUo, 

MoUo  hanorato  tignor  mio  Petrucio. 

Rise,  Gnimio,  rise ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 
Gbu.  Nay,  't  is  no  matter,  what  he  leges*  in  Latin ^ — ^If  this  he  not  a  lawful 

cause  £>r  me  to  leave  his  service,— Look  you,  sir, — ^he  hid  me  knock  him, 

and  rap  him  soundly,  sir:  We)],  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master  so ; 

heing,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see,)  two-and-thirty,— a  pip  out? 

Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first. 

Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 
PxT.  A  senselees  villain  I— Good  Hortensio, 

I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 

And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 
Gbu.  Knock  at  the  gate? — O  heavens  ! 

Spake  you  not  these  words  plain, — *'  Sirrah,  kaock  me^here. 

Bap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly?" 

And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 
Pbt.  Sirrah,  he  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  yoa. 
Hob.  Petrucio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio*s  pledge : 

Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  *twixt  him  and  you ; 

Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant,  Grumio. 

And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend, — ^what  happy  gale 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona? 
Pbt.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world. 

To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home. 

Where  small  experience  grows.    But,  in  a  few, 

Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : — 

Antonio,  my  £ather,  is  deceas'd ; 

And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 

Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 

Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 

And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 
Hob.  Petrucio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 

And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-£avour*d  wife? 

Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 

And  yet  1 11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 

And  very  rich : — ^but  thou  *rt  too  much  my  friend. 

And  1 11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 


'  '^ef— fillcget. 
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Pbt.  Signior  Hortensio,  *twixt  such  friends  as  we 

Few  words  suffice :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 

One  rich  enough  tp  be  Petrucio's  wife, 

(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance,) 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius*  loTe^^ 

As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates*  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  remoyes,  at  least, 

A£foction*s  edge  in  me.    Were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas'* ; 

I  come  to  wiTo  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 
Oru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his  mind  is :  Why,  giro  him 

gold  enough  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby*;  or  an  old  trot 

with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two-and- 

f^ftj  horses :  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 
Hob.  Petrudo,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  feur  in, 

I  will  continue  that  I  broach*d  in  jest 

I  can,  Petrudo,  help  thee  to  a  wife 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 

Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 

Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 

Is, — that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 

And  shrewd,  and  froward :  so  beyond  all  measure. 

That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 

I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 
PsT.  Hortensio,  peace ;  thou  know*st  not  gold's  effect: 

Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  *tis  enough; 

For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 

As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  cracL 
Hob.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 

An  afiGBible  and  courteous  gentleman ; 

Her  name  is  "K'fttbflp^^  Minola, 

Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 
PxT.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her ; 

And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well : 

I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 

And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 

To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 

Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 
Gbu.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour  lasts.     O*  my  word,  an  she 

knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good 

upon  him :  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knayes,  or  so :  why, 

*  Aglet-baby.    Aglet  U  aigmlUite-'tL  point    The  babg  was  a  small  carving  on  the  point  which 
carried  the  lace. 
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that 's  nothing;  an  ho  bogin  onoo,  ho  11  rail  in  hia  ropo-trioka*.    I U  toU 

joa  what,  air,— an  aho  stand  him  but  a  littlo»  ho  will  thiow  a  figoio  in  hor 

fiico,  and  so  diafigaro  hor  with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  moFO  ojoa  to  soo 

withal  than  a  cat*^ :  you  know  him  not,  sir. 
Hob.  Taiiy,  Petrado,  I  must  go  with  thee; 

For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  ia : 

He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 

His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 

And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 

Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love : 

Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 

(For  those  defeots  I  haye  before  rehears'd,) 

That  oyer  Katharina  will  be  woo'd, 

Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en. 

That  none  shall  haye  access  unto  Bianca, 

TiU  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 
Gbu.  Katharine  the  curst ! 

A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst 
Hob.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petrudo  do  me  grace ; 

And  offer  n^e,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes. 

To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 

Well  seen  in  music^',  to  instruct  Bianca : 

That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least. 

Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 

And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 


Enter  Gbbmio  ;  with  him  Luobntio  disguised,  with  books  tinder  his  arm. 

Gbtj.  Here 's  no  knavery !  See ;  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks 

lay  their  heads  together!    Master,  master,  look  about  you:    Who  goes 

there?  ha! 
Hob.  Peace,  Grumio ;  it  is  the  rival  of  my  love : — 

Petrudo,  stand  by  a  while. 
Gbu.  a  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous !  [I^^  retire, 

Gbb.  O,  very  well :  I  have  pems'd  the  note. 

Hark  you,  sir ;  111  have  them  very  fedrly  bound : 

All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 

*  Jtop&-trieki.    Sir  T.  Hamner  would  read  rhetoric  I    In '  Borneo  and  Jnllet'  we  have  ropery, 

^  Steepens  cannot  understand  thU:  ^  This  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  keenness  of  its  sigtit** 
Johnson  thus  assists  him :  "  He  shall  swell  np  her  eyes  with  Uows,  tQl  she  seem  to  peep  with  a 
contracted  pupil,  like  a  cat  in  the  dark."  Grumio  was  not  a  person  to  be  very  conrect  in  his 
similes.  If  Shakspere  had  anywhere  made  a  down  saj,  **  as  sick  as  a  horse,"  we  should  hare 
been  informed  that  horses,  being  temperate  animals,  are  not  sutrject  to  sickness;  and  yet  this 
simile  is  dafly  used  by  persons  of  Grumio's  character. 

*  TTsff  seen  m  mKstc— well  versed.    Thus,  in  Spenser,  ('  Fairy  Queen,'  b.  iv.,  c  2,) — 

**  Well  teen  in  erery  science  that  mote  be." 
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And  see  70a  read  no  other iectares  to  her: 

Yon  understand  me : — Over  and  beside 

Bignior  Baptista's  liberality, 

1 11  mend  it  with  a  largess: — ^Take  your  papers  too. 

And  let  me  hare  them  yeiy  well  peifdm'd; 

For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 

To  whom  they  go  to*.     What  will  yon  read  to  her? 
Luo.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  1 11  plead  for  you. 

As  for  my  patron,  (stand  yon  so  assur'd,) 

As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 

Yea,  and  pei^ps  with  more  snocessfiil  words 

Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 
Obb.  O  this  learning  t  what  a  thing  it  is ! 
Onu.  O  this  woodcock!  what  an  ass  it  is ! 
PxT.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hob.  Orumio,  mum  I — God  save  you,  signior  Ghremio  f 
Gbk.  And  you  *re  well  met,  signior  Hortensio.    Trow  yon» 

Whither  I  am  going? — ^To  Baptista  Minola. 

I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 

About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  Mr  Bianca ; 

And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 

On  this  young  man;  for  learning,  and  behaTiour, 

Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry 

And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 
Hob.  Tis  well :  and  I  haye  met  a  gentleman. 

Hath  promi8*d  me  to  help  me  to  another, 

A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 

So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 

To  fidr  Bianca,  so  beloved  of  me. 
Gbb.  Beloved  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall  proye. 

Gbu.  And  that  his  bags  shall  proye.  [A$ids, 

Hob.  Gremio,  't  is  now  no  time  to  yent  our  loye ; 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  £sdr, 

I U  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 

Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 

Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 

Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine ; 

Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 
Gbb.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 

Hortensio,  haye  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 
Pbt.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold ; 

If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm.  . 

^  Towhamt^ffo^'  We  restore  the  second  <o.  Oifford,inaxiote  on  a«ixnil«rpuiH»^^^'  \ 
singer,  says—**  The  repetition  so  sednlonslj  remored  irat  as  aiudoosly  sought  litot  "by  oiir  cid  \ 
-writers;  and  was,  indeed,  characteristic  of  their  style  and  manner."  \ 
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Gbb.  No,  saj'st  me  so,  friend  ?    What  countryman  ? 
PsT.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 

My  £Gtther  dead,  my  fortune  liyes  for  me ; 

And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 
Obb.  O,  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange : 

But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't  o'  God's  name ; 

You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 

But,  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 
Pbt.  Will  I  live? 

Obu.  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  1 11  hang  her. 
PxT.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 

Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pufiTd  up  with  winds, 

Bage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 

And  heaven's  artiQery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  ? 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear*. 

As  will  a  chestnut  in  a. farmer's  fire  ? 

Tush  I  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs  ^. 
Gbu.  For  he  fears  none. 

Gbb.  Hortensio,  hark ! 

This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 

My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 
Hob.  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors, 

And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 
Gbb.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 
Gbu.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 


[Jsids. 


[And4. 


[Ande. 


Enter  Tbakio,  bravely  apparelled;  and  Biomdbllo. 

TBiL.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !  If  I  may  be  bold. 

Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 

To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola? 
BiON.  He  that  has  the  two  fiedr  daughters : — is  't  he  you  mean  <'? 
Tba..  Even  he,  Biondello. 

*  To  hear.    So  the  folia    The  ordinary  reading  (Hanmer's)  \Bioihe  ear, 

^  Fear  ioyt  wUh  (ti^*— frighten  boys  with  hobgoblins.  Donee  hai  given  ni  a  cniioni  paaeage 
from  Hathewt*  Bible,  Psahn  xcL  6;  **Thon  thalt  not  nede  to  be  afraied  for  any  bugs  by  nig^t." 
The  English  name  of  the  ptmaise  was  not  applied  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  evi- 
deiitly  metaphorioaL 

*  Tliis  line,  npon  a  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt,  has  been  usually  given  to  Grumio.  It  seems  quite 
unnecessary  to  disturb  the  original  copy. 
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Gbb.  Hark  you,  sir ;  You  mean  not  her  to     ■ 

TsLk.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir.    What  have  you  to  do? 

Pkt.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Ta^  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — ^Biondello,  let  *s  away. 

Luo.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  lAride. 

Hob.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go ; — 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  ? 
Ta^.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 
Gbb.  No  ;  if,  without  more  words,  you  will  get  you  hence. 
Tba.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 

For  me,  as  for  you  ? 
Gbb.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tba.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 
Gbb.  For  this  reason,  if  you  11  know. 

That  she  *s  the  choice  lore  of  signior  Gremio. 
Hob.  That  she 's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 
Tba.  Softly,  my  masters  I  if  you  be  gentlemen, 

Do  me  this  right, — ^hear  me  with  patience. 

Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 

To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 

And,  were  1^  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 

She  may  more  suitors  haye,  and  me  for  one. 

Fair  Leda*s  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 

Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 

And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 

Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 
Gbb.  What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 
Luo.  Sir,  giye  him  head ;  I  know,  he  II  proye  a  jade. 
Pbt.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words?. . 
Hob.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 

Did  you  yet  oyer  see  Baptista's  daughter? 
Tb^.  No,  sir;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath. two; 

The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 

As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 
Pbt.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me;  let  her  go  by. 
Gbb.  Yea,  leaye  that  labour  to  great  Hercules ; 

And  let  it  be  more  than  Alddes*  twelye. 
Pbt.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth ; — 

The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 

Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors. 

And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 

Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 

The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 
Tba..  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 

Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest ; 
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An  if  yon  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hob.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon*. 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  Mends. 

Gbu.  Biok.  O  excellent  motion !  Fellows,  let  *s  begone. 

Hob.  The  motion 's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so ; — 
Petrucio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuto. 


[Exeunt. 


*  CotUrive  Hit  qftemofm^mta  awaythe  afternoon.    It  is  here  naed  in  the  original  Latin  sense, 
aa  in  Terenoe:  **  Totnm  hone  eotOrwi  diem." 


["  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy."] 
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SCENE  l.—The  $am$.    A  Boom  in  Baptista'f  Houbs. 

JEnUr  EiTHABiNA  and  Bianoa. 

BiAN.  Good  riflter,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself, 

To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slaye  of  me ; 

That  I  disdain :  But  for  these  other  gawds  \ 

Unbind  mj  hands,  1 11  pull  them  off  myself, 

Yea,  all  mj  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 

Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do, 

So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 
EjlTH.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee  ^  tell 

Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not 
BiAK.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  aliye, 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  fiau^e 

Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 
EjlTH.  Minion,  thou  liest :  Is 't  not  Hortensio? 
BiAN.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 

1 11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

*  Oawds,    The  original  reads  goods.    The  correotion  was  made  by  Theobald. 
^  The  orighial  omits  <Am. 
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Eath.  0  then,  belike,  yon  letncj  riohes  more ; 

You  will  hare  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 
BiAK.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 

Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 

You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while: 

I  prithee,  sister  Eate,  untie  my  hands. 
Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so.  '    [Strikes  her* 

Enter  Baftista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  1  whence  grows  this  insolence?  :^: 

Bian(»,  stand  aside  ;-^poor  girl !  she  weeps : —    ^ 

Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. 

For  shame,  thou  hilding*,  of  a  devilish  spirit, 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 

When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  1 11  be  reveng*d.  [FUes  after  Biakoa. 

Bap.  What,  in  my  sight  ?— Bianca,  get  thee  in.  [Eadt  Bianoa. 

Eath.  What,  will  you  not  suffer  me?  Nay,  now  I  see 

She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband; 

I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  veedding-day. 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell^ 

Talk  not  to  me.    I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 

Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Eadt  Kathaeina. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 

But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Gbbmio  vfiih  Luoemtio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean  man;  Petbuoio,  tiftt^  Hob- 
TENSio  ae  a  musician  ;  and  Tbanio,  xoith  Biondello  hearing  a  lute  and  books. 

Gbe.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio :  God  save  you,  gentlemen ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir  1  Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter 

Call'd  Eatharina,  fair  and  virtuous  ? 
Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Eatharina. 
Gbe.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 
Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio ;  give  me  leave. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 

That,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit. 

Her  affiibility,  and  bashful  modes^. 

Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour. 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 

Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 

*  HUdinff-^  mean-spirited  person.    See  note  on  '  Heniy  IV.,  Part  II.,'  Act  I.,  Scene  1.    Capnlet 
applies  the  term  to  Juliet    ('  Borneo  and  Jnliet,'  Act  III.,  Scene  6.) 
^  A  proverbial  expression,  applied  to  the  ill-nsed  class  of  old  maids. 
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Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 

And,  for  an  entrance  to  mj  entertainment, 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine,  [PtMenHng  Hobxemsio. 

Canning  in  mosic,  and  the  mathematics. 

To  instruct  her  fall j  in  those  sciences, 

Whereot  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant : 

Accept  of  him,  or  else  yon  do  me  wrong ; 

His  name  is  Lido,  horn  in  Mantoa. 
Bap.  Yon  're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he  for  yoor  good  sake : 

Bat  for  my  daaghter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 

She  is  not  for  year  tarn,  the  more  my  grief. 
PxT.  I  see  yoa  do  not  mean  to  pact  with  her; 

Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 
Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  hat  as  I  find. 

Whence  are  yon,  sir?  what  may  I  call  year  name  ? 
Pet.  Petrado  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 

A  man  well  known  throaghoat  all  Italy. 
Bap.  I  know  him  well :  yoa  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 
Gbb.  Saving  year  tale,  Petrado,  I  pray. 

Let  as,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 

Baccare*!  yoa  are  marrelloas  forward. 
Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  woold  fain  he  doing. 
Gbb.  I  doabt  it  not,  sir;  bat  yoa  will  carse  year  wooing. 

Neighboar,  this  is  a  gift  very  gratefal,  I  am  sare  of  it    To  express  the  like 

kindness  myself,  that  have  been  more  kindly  beholding  to  yoa  than  any,  I 

freely  give  nnto  yoa^  this  yoang  scholar  lpre$efUmg  LxjOKuno],  that  hath 

been  long  stadying  at  Rheims ;  as  canning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Ian- 

gaages,  as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics :  his  name  is  Cambio ;  pray 

accept  his  service. 
Bap.  a  thoasaud  thanks,  signior  Gremio :  welcome,  good  Cambio. — But,  gentle 

sir  [to  Teanio],  methinks,  you  walk  like  a  stranger.     May  I  be  so  bold  to 

know  the  cause  of  your  coming? 
Tba.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own ; 

That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  ci^  here. 

Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daaghter. 

Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 

Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 

•  Bacecare — a  word  once  in  common  nse,  meaning  go  hack,  "Backany  quoth  Mortimer  to  his 
sow,"  was  a  proverbial  expression  before  the  time  of  Shakspere.  It  occurs  in  *  Balph  Bdster 
Doister;'  and  John  Heywood  gives  it  in  his  'Proverbes'  (1546).  Back  is  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the 
usnal  sense  of  the  word;  and  art^  or,  or  aer,  is  an  ancient  word  common  to  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
1^S:<>*S^  meaning  to  ^.    See  note  on  aroitU,  in  '  King  Lear,'  lUnsirations  of  Act  IIL 

»  The  original  omits  /  and  jrtm,  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  passage.  The 
speech  is  printed  as  verse  in  the  original;  and  it  may  be  easily  read  as  verse  with  tolerable  syl- 
labic regularity.  But  it  is  not  Shakspere's  verse ;  and  it  is  better  therefore  to  leave  the  passage  as 
prose. 
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In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister : 

This  liberty  is  all  that  I  reqoest,— 

That*  npon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 

I  may  haye  welcome  Vnongst  the  rest  that  woo. 

And  free  access  and  &Toar  as  the  rest 

And,  toward  the  education  of  yonr  daughters, 

I  here  bestow  a  simple  instroment, 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books^ : 

If  yon  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 
BiP.  Lncentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray? 
Tba.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Vincentio. 
Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa :  by  report 

I  know  him  well :  yon  are  yeiy  welcome,  sir. 

Take  yon  [to  Hobtbnsio]  the  late,  and  yon  [to  Luoxmio]  the  set  of  books. 

Yon  shall  go  see  your'  pupils  presently. 

Holla,  within  I 

Ent4r  a  Servant 

Sirrah,  lead 

These  gentlemen  to  my  daughteis ;  and  tell  them  both. 

These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[Emt  Serrant,  with  Hobtknsio,  Looxmtio,  a$id  Biondello. 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 

And  then  to  dinner:  You  are  passing  welcome, 

And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselyes. 
Pbt.  Siguier  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste. 

And  eyeiy  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo*. 

You  knew  my  fietther  well ;  and  in  him,  me. 

Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 

Which  I  haye  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd : 

Then  tell  me, — If  I  get  your  daughter's  loye, 

What  dowry  shall  I  haye  with  her  to  wife  ? 
Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands  : 

And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Pkt.  And,  for  that  dowry,  1 11  assure  her  of 

Her  widowhood  ^ — be  it  that  she  suryive  me, — 

In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoeyer : 

Let  spedalties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
•  That  coyenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 
Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, 

'  The  burthen  of  an  old  Eo£^  belled,  oeUed  '  The  Ingenious  Braggedocio/  was 
"  And  I  cannot  oome  every  day  to  woa** 

^  Her  widowhood.  Widowhood  most  here  mean,  not  the  condition  of  a  widow,  bat  the  propeitj 
to  which  the  widow  would  be  entitled.  Petmdo  woold  assnre  Katharine  of  a  widow's  ftill  pro- 
Tision  in  all  his  "  lands  and  leases."    He  would  not "  bar  dower,"— by  fine  and  recovery. 
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That  is, — ^her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 
Pbt.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 

I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 

And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 

They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fiuy : 

Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 

Yet  extreme  gusts  will  Mow  out  fire  and  all : 

So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 

For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  bahe. 
Bap.  Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed  1 

But  be  thou  arm^d  for  some  unhappy  words. 
Pkt.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds. 

That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Be-erUer  Hobtbnsio,  vfith  hi$  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend?  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 
Hob.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician  ? 
Hob.  I  think,  she  11  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 

Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ? 
Hob.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets*, 

And  bow*d  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 

When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 

"  Frets,  call  you  these  ?  "  quoth  she  : ' "  1 11  fume  with  them  :  *' 

And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 

And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 

And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 

As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute ; 

While  she  did  call  me, — rascal  fiddler, 

And  twaugling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 

As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 
Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 

I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e*er  I  did : 

0,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 
Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited : 

Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 

She  *s  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 

Signior  Petrucio,  will  you  go  with  us : 

Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Elate  to  you  ? 
Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 

[Exeunt  Baptista,  Gbemio,  Tbanio,  and  Hobjbmsio. 

'  See  *  Hamlet,*  Act  III,  Scene  2. 
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And  woo  ber  with  somo  spirit  when  she  comes. 

Say,  that  she  ndl ;  why,  then  1 11  tell  her  plain 

She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 

Say,  that  she  frown;  1 11  say,  she  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash*d  with  dew*; 

Say,  she  be  mate,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 

Then  1 11  commend  her  volubility. 

And  say  she  nttereth  piercing  eloquence : 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  1 11  give  her  thanks 

As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 

If  she  deny  to  wed,  1 11  crave  the  day 

When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married : — 

But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petrucio,  speak. 

Enter  Eatbabiva. 

Good  morrow,  Eate'^;  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear. 
Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing ; 

They  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 
Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  vou  are  calVd  plain  Kate, 

And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 

But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 

Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 

For  dainties  are  all  cates ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 

Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; — 

Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 

Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 

(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 

Myself  am  mov*d  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
Kath.  Mov*d !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov'd  you  hither 

Remove  you  hence :  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 

You  were  a  moveable. 
Pet.  Why.  what  *8  a  moveable  ? 

Kath.  A  joint  stool. 

Pet.  Thou  bast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 
Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 
Kath.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 
Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  buithen  thee  : 

For,  knowing  ihee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 
Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 

*  Something  like  tliis  beautiful  image  is  found  in  *  'ilio  Taming  of  a  Shrew: 
"  As  glorious  as  the  morning  \r»wh'd  with  dew." 
iiaton  has  transferred  the  idea  of  our  poet  to  his  *  L'Allcgro:' — 
"  There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew.'' 
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And  yet  as  heayy  as  my  weight  should  be. 
Pbt.  Should  be?  should?  buz«f 

Eath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

PxT.  O,  8low-wing*d  turtle!  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee? 
Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
Pbt.  Gome,  come,  yon  wasp;  i*  fiiith,  you  are  too  angry. 
Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluok  it  out 
EIatb.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  Hes. 
Pbt.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting? 

In  his  tail. 
Eath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pbt.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kith.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails;  and  so  fieurewell. 
Pbt.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail?  nay,  come  again, 

Oood  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Kath.  That  1 11  try.  [Sirikmg  kirn. 

Pbt.  I  swear  1 11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 
EIath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 

If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman ; 

And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 
Pet.  a  herald,  Kate  ?    O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 
Kath.  What  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb? 
Pbt.  a  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 
Kath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven  ^. 
Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 
Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 
Pet.  Why,  here  *s  no  crab ;  and  therefore  look  not  sour. 
Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 
Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Kath.  Well  aim*d  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 
Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 
Pet.  T  is  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

■  This  is  ordinmrilj  printed 

*<  Should  be  ?    Should  buz." 
We  follow  the  original,  which  is  dearly  right    Bm  is  an  interjection  of  ridictde,  as  in '  Hamlet  :*— 
**  Pol  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Box,  bos." 
^  Cravem,    A  craven  cock,  and  a  eraoeii  knight,  were  each  contemptible.    The  kni^t  who  had 
crttveny  or  craved,  life  from  an  antagonist,  was  branded  with  the  name  which  he  had  uttered,  in 
preferring  safety  to  honour.    The  terms  of  chivalry  and  cock-fighting  were  synonymoos  in  the 
feudal  times,  as  those  of  the  cock-pit  and  the  bozing-ring  are  equivalent  now.    To  show  a  white 
feather  is  now  a  term  of  pugilism,  derived  from  the  ruffled  plumes  of  the  firi^tened  bird. 
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PsT.  Naj,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth,  you  'scape  not  so. 

Eaih.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tany ;  let  me  go. 

PsT.  No,  not  a  whit    I  find  you  passing  gentle. 

T  was  told  me,  you  were  rongh,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 

For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  conrteotts. 

Bat  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers : 

Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance. 

Nor  hite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  he  cross  in  talk; 

But  thou  with  mildness  entertain*st  thy  wooers. 

With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  a£GsU>le. 

Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 

0  slanderous  world !  Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig. 
Is  straight,  and  slender;  and  as  hrown  in  hue, 
As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt 

Kath,  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep*st  command. 
Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  hecome  a  grove. 

As  Kate  this  chamher  with  her  princely  gait? 

O,  he  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  he  Kate ; 

And  then  let  Kate  he  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful. 
Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 
Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit 
Kath.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 
PxT.  Am  I  not  wise? 

Kath.  Tes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  hed : 

And,  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 

Thus  in  plain  terms : — Your  fietther  hath  consented 

That  you  shall  he  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 

And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 

Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 

For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 

(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 

Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 

For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 

And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate*  to  a  Kate 

Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 

Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial, 

1  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

*  Kaie,  in  the  original  folio;  Kat,  in  the  second  folio;  and  so,  by  a  natural  process,  to  ea<  in  the 
modems. 
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BemUr  Baftista,  Obbmio,  and  Tbahio. 

Bap.  Now,  Signior  Petrocio :  How  speed  joa  with  mj  daughter? 
PsT.  How  hut  well,  sir?  how  hat  well  ? 

It  were  impossihle  I  should  speed  amiss. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  £[atharine?  in  your  dumps  ? 
Eath.  Gidl  you  me  daughter?  now  I  promise  you, 

Tou  have  show*d  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 

To  wbh  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatio; 

A  mad-cap  ru£San,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 

That  thinks  with  oaths  to  &ce  the  matter  out. 
PsT.  Father,  *t  is  thus, — ^yourself  and  all  the  world. 

That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk*d  amiss  of  her; 

If  she  he  curst,  it  is  for  policy : 

For  she  *s  not  froward,  hut  modest  as  the  doye ; 

She  is  not  hot,  hut  temperate  as  the  mom ; 

For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Qrissel ; 

And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 

And  to  conclude,— we  have  *greed  so  well  together, 

That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 
Eath.  1 11  see  thee  hang*d  on  Sunday  first 
Gbb.  Hark,  Petrudo !  she  says  she  "U  see  thee  hang*d  first. 
Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding?  nay,  then,  good  night  our  part ! 
PsT.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  myself; 

If  she  and  I  be  pleased,  what*s  that  to  you? 

T  is  bargained  *twixt  us  twaiti,  being  alone, 

That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 

I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 

How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate ! 

She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 

She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 

That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

0,  you  are  novices !  't  is  a  world  to  see. 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone* 

A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 

To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day^* : 

Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 

I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me  your  hands ; 

God  send  you  joy,  Petrucio !  't  is  a  match. 
Gbb.  Tba.  Amen,  say  we ;  we  will  be  witnesses. 
Pbt.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 

I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace  : 
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We  will  haye  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  arraj ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate;  we  will  be  married  o'  Sandaj*. 

[Exeunt  Pbtbuoio  and  Eathibina.  uveraUy. 
Gbi.* Was  erer  match  dapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 
Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  plaj  a  merchant's  part. 

And  Tontore  madlj  on  a  desperate  mart. 
Tba.  T  was  a  oommodi^  lay  fretting  by  you ; 

T  will  bring  yon  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 
Bas.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in^  the  match. 
Gbb.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 

But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter ; 

Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for; 

I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first 
Tba.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 

Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 
Obb.  Youngling !  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  L 
TsA.  Oray-beard  1  thy  Ioto  doth  freeze. 
Obb.  .  But  thine  doth  frj. 

Skipper,  stand  back;  *t  is  age  that  nourisheth. 
7ba.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 
Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I  will  compound  this  strife : 

T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 

That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 

Shall  have  my  Bianca*s  love. 

Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her? 
Obb.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 

Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 

Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 

My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry  : 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff*d  my  crowns ; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints  S 

Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 

Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 

To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 

I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 

*  "  We  wUl  be  married  o*  Smtdojf,**  A  correspondent  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  considering 
that  the  expression  is  quoted  from  some  old  hallad  of  the  time,  communicates  a  ballad  which  had 
been  printed  at  York.    The  first  verse  is  as  follows : 

^  As  I  walk'd  forth  one  May  morning, 
I  heard  a  fair  maid  sweetly  sing, 
As  she  sat  under  her  cow  milking. 

We  will  be  married  o'  Sunday.** 
^  In,    The  original  has  me, 

•  Counterpomte  and  counterpanes  are  the  same.  These  coverlets  were  composed  of  connter 
panes  or  points,  of  various  colours,  contrasting  with  each  other. 
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Sizscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  mj  staUs, 

And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 

Mjself  am  struck  in  years*  I  most  confess ; 

And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers,  . 

If,  whilst  I  lire,  she  will  be  only  mine. 
Tba.  That,  only,  came  well  in.    Sir,  list  to  me : 

I  am  my  fetther^s  heir,  and  only  son ; 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 

1 11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 

T^thin  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 

Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua; 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year, 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. 

What !  have  I  pinch*d  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 
Obb.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land ! 

My  land  amounts  not  to  so  muc^  in  all : 

That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 

That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles*  road*. 

What !  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy  ? 
Tba.  Gremio,  't  is  known  my  father  hath  no  less 

Than  three  great  argosies ;  besides  two  gallias8es^ 

And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her. 

And  twice  as  much,  whate*er  thou  ofifer^st  next. 
Gsx.  Nay,  I  have  offered  all ;  I  have  no  more ; 

And  she  can  hare  no  more  than  all  I  have. 

If  you  like  me,  she  shall  haye  me  and  mine. 
Tba.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world. 

By  your  firm  promise.    Gremio  is  outvied. 
Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best; 

And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 

She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 

If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her  dower? 
Tra.  That 's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 
Gbe.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  asiold? 
Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  thus  resolv*d : — 

On  Sunday  next  you  know 

My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 

Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 

Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 

If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 

And  so  I  take  my  leaye,  and  thank  you  both.  [ExU. 

*  Gremio't  land  was  not  urorth  "  two  thoiuand  dacats  by  the  year;**  bat  lie  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  "  an  argosy."  Dn  Cange  says  that  cwffotif  is  derived  from  Arffo,  the  fabnloas  name  of 
the  first  ship. 

^  GaUia$8--g^9y,  galleon,  galleot,  were  vessels  of  bnrthen,  navigated  both  with  sails  and  oars. 
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Gbb.  A.dieu,  good  neighboor.— Now  I  fear  thee  not; 
Sirrah,  yoang  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age. 
Set  foot  under  thy  table :  Tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy. 

TaiL  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide ! 
Tet  I  have  feic'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten^. 
T  is  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  fietther  called — supposed  Yincentio ; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  Others,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fiBLil  not  of  my  cunning. 


[act  n. 


[EwU. 


[Eait, 


•  Cwrdcf 


proverbial  expression,  as  old  as  Skeiton: — 

**  First  piok  a  quarrel,  and  &U  oat  with  him  then, 
And  so  oatfkce  him  with  a  card  of  ten." 


.   [*  An  ai:gosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles*  road.**] 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.—  A  Room  in  BaptUta*^  House. 
Enter  Luobntio»  Hobtensio.  and  Bianga. 

Lxjo.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir : 
Have  jOQ  so  soon  forgot  the  entertamment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  jon  withal  ? 

Hob.  Bat,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenlj  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hob.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

BiAK.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
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To  Strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  mj  choice : 

I  am  BO  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 

1 11  not  be  tied  to  boors,  nor  'pointed  times, 

Bat  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 

And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : 

Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 

His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun*d. 
HoR.  You  11  leave  his  lecture  when  T  am  in  tune? 

[To  BiANOA. — HoRTENsio  r«ftr««. 
Lxjo.  That  will  be  never; — tune  your  instrument. 
BiAN.  Where  left  we  last? 
Luc.  Here  madam : — 

Hoe  that  SmaU  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  teUia ; 

Hie  sUUrat  Priami  regia  celsa  smiis. 
BiAN.  Construe  them. 
Luc.  Hao  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simout  I  am  Lucentio, — hie  est,  son  unto 

Ymcentio  of  Pisa, — Sigeia  telliis,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love; — Hie 

steterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — Priami,  is  my  man 

Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my  port, — celsa  senis,  that  we  might  beguile  the 

old  pantaloon. 
Hob.  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tune.  [Betuming, 

BiAN.  Let 'shear: —  [Korte^slo  plays. 

0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Luo.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

BiAN.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it;  Hac  ihca  Sinwis,  I  know  you  not; 

— hie  est  Sigeia  teUus,  I  trust  you  not; — Hie  steterat  Priami,  take  heed  he 

hear  us  not; — regia,  presume  not; — celsa  senis,  despair  not. 
Hob.  Madam,  't  is  now  in  tune. 
Luo.  All  but  the  base. 

Hob.  The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars. 

How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 

Now,  for  my  life  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 

Pedaseule,  1 11  watch  you  better  yet 
BiAN.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust 
Luo.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  iBacides 

Was  Ajax, — caird  so  from  his  grandfather. 
BiAN.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I  promise  you, 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest — Now,  Licio,  to  you : — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus-  pleasant  with  you  both^ 

Hob.  You  may  go  walk  [to  Lucentio],  and  give  me  leave  awhile ; 

*  In  the  original  the  preceding  foor  speeches  are  all  manifestlj  assigned  to  the  wrong  charac- 
ters.   Theobald  remedied  the  confnsion. 
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Mj  lessons  make  no  mosio  in  three  parts. 
Luo.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  most  wait» 
And  mtch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiY*d% 

Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  L^*^* 

Hob.  Madam,  before  jou  touch  the  instrument. 
To  learn  ilie  oider  of  mj  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithj,  and  effisctual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  bj  any  of  my  trade ; 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  foirly  drawn. 
BiAN.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hob.  Tet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 
BiAK.  [Beads.]    Cramut,  I  am,  the  ground  of  aU  aceord, 
A  re,  to  plead  HorUntio^e  paetion ; 
B  mi,  Bianea,  take  Kim  for  thy  lord^ 

G  fa  ut,  that  lovee  with  aU  affection: 
D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notee  have  I ; 
E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die^*. 
Gall  you  this  gamut?  tut!  I  like  it  not: 
Old  foshions  please  me  best;  I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions  ^ 

Enter  a  Servant 

Sbbv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books, 

And  help  to  dress  your  sister^s  chamber  up ; 

Tou  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
BiAN.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  must  be  gone. 

lExeunl  Bianca  and  Serv. 
Lpo.  Taith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay.  [Eait. 

Hob.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 

Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love  : 

Tet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble, 

To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale. 

Seize  thee  that  list :  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Eait. 

*  But  I  be  deoek^d—rudeBB  I  be  deceived. 

^  The  origiiial  reads,— 

"  To  charge  tme  roles  for  old  inventions.' 
These  alterations,  which  were  made  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  and  by  Theobald,  are  not 
violent,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  typographical  corrections. 
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SCENE  IT.— Ths  same.    Before  BapdstaV  Houu. 
Enter  Bafiista*  Tbanio,  EIathabika,  Bianoa,  Luobmtio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Signior  Lncentio  [to  Tranio],  this  is  the  'pointed  day 

That  Katharine  and  Petraoio  should  he  married, 

And  yet  we  hear  not  of  oar  son-in-law : 

What  will  he  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be» 

To  want  the  hridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 

To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  1 

What  says  Lacentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 
Kath.  No  shame  hut  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forc'd 

To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart. 

Unto  a  mad<brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen ; 

Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 

I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 

Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behariour: 

And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 

He  11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 

Make  friends,  invite,  yes*,  and  proclaim  the  banns; 

Tet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo*d. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 

And  say, — '*  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petrudo's  wife. 

If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 
Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too ; 

Upon  my  life,  Petrudo  means  but  well. 

Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 

Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 

Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he  *s  honest 
Kath.  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him,  though ! 

[ExUf  weeping,  foUowed  by  Bianca,  and  othen. 
Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 

For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint. 

Much  more  a  shrew  of  thj^  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondbllo. 

BiON.  Master,  master!  news,  old  newsS  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  off 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  how  may  that  be ? 

BiON.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petrucio's  coming? 

•  The  original  omits  jw»,  which  if  inserted  in  the  second  folio,    lialone  subsdtnted  tkenu 
h  Thff  is  omitted  in  the  originil,  hat  inserted  in  the  second  folio. 

*  Old  iMtos—rare  news.    The  words,  however,  are  not  in  the  original,  bdng  added  by  Bowe. 
Bat  they  are  necessary  for  the  context 
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Bap.  Is  he  come? 

BiON.  Why,  no,  dr. 

Bap.  What  then? 

BiON.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

BioK.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  yon  there. 

Tba.  Bat,  say,  what : — ^To  thine  old  news. 

BiON.  Why,  Petrado  is  ooming,  in  a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of 
old  breeches,  thrice  turned;  a  pair  of  boots  that  hare  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta*en  out  of  the  town  ar- 
moury, with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with  two  broken  points*:  His 
horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred :  besides, 
possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chiue ;  troubled  with 
the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions^,  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spa- 
yins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the 
staggers,  begnawn  with  the  bote ;  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shotten ; 
ne'er  legg*d  before ;  and  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's 
leather,  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been 
often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots ;  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  yelure  ^,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name,  fairly  set 
down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with  pack-thread  ^^ 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

BioN.  0,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned  like  the  horse;  with  a 
linen  stock^  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a 
red  and  blue  list;  an  old  hat,  and  "  The  humour  of  forty  ftmcies**  pricked 
in 't  for  a  feather* :  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a 
Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tba.  T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion ; 
Tet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparel'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

BiOM.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

BiON.  Who  ?  that  Petrucio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petrucio  came. 

BioM.  No,  sir ;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him  on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

•  Two  broienpomU,  Johason  says,  "  How  a  sword  should  have  two  broken  points  I  cannot 
tell."  The  pomtt  were  amongst  the  most  cosUy  and  elegant  parts  of  the  dress  of  £lizabeth*s  time ; 
and  to  have  two  brohm  was  certainly  indicative  of  more  than  ordhiary  slovenliness. 

^  /Vu^ioN*— the  fSurdns,  or  farcy.  In  Greene's  '  Looking-glass  for  London  and  En^and,'  we 
find  mentioned,  amongst  the  "  ontward  diseases  "  of  a  horse,  **  the  qxtvin,  qplent,  ringbone,  wind- 
gall,  tOkd/athionJ* 

•  Vehre    velvet 

*  5todb— stocking. 

*  The  hancmr  of  fortg  fcmeiet  was,  it  is  coi^ectored  by  Warbnrton,  a  slight  collection  of  ballads, 
or  short  poems,  which  Petrado's  ladiey  pricked  in  his  hat  for  a  feather. 
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BiON.  Naj,  bj  Saint  Jamj,  I  hold  yon  a  penny, 

A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not  many  ^ 

EfU&r  PBTBxroio  and  Obuhio. 

PsT.  Gome,  where  be  these  gallants?  who  *s  at  home? 

Bap.  Yon  are  welcome,  sir. 

PsT.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparel'd 

As  I  wish  yon  were. 
Pet.  Were  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thas. 

But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 

How  does  my  &ther? — Oentles,  methinks  you  frown : 

And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company ; 

As  if  they  saw  some  wondroos  monument. 

Some  comet,  or  nnnsnal  prodigy? 
Bap.  Why,  sir,  yon  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day : 

First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 

Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 

Fie !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 

An  eyesore  to  our  solemn  festival. 
Tba.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 

Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 

And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself  ? 
Pbt.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear  : 

Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 

Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 

Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 

As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 

But,  where  is  Kate?  I  stay  too  long  from  her; 

The  morning  wears,  *t  is  time  we  were  at  church. 
TfiA.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes ; 

Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 
Pbt.  Not  I,  believe  me;  thus  1 11  visit  her. 
Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 
Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  ha*  done  with  words ; 

To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 

Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 

As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 

T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 

But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 

*  We  continae  to  print  these  lines  as  "  an  irregular  couplet,"  tlthongh  wo  are  told  that  **  they 
are  evidently  a  quotation  of  five  short  lines  firom  a  then  popular  ballad.**  Where  is  the  ballad? 
and  where  is  the  evidenoe  of  its  popularity? 
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When  I  should  hid  good-morrow  to  mj  hride, 

And  seal  the  title  with  a  lorelj  kiss ! 

[Ewmtnt  PsTBiroio,  Gbuhio,  and  Biohdbllo. 
Trjl  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire : 

We  will  persoade  him»  he  it  possible. 

To  pat  on  better  ere  he  go  to  choroh. 
Bap.  1 11  after  him,  and  see  the  eyent  of  this.  lEjni. 

Tba.  Bat,  sir,  to  Ioto*  oonoemeth  as  to  add 

Her  Other's  liking :  Which  to  bring  to  pass. 

As  I  before  imparted  to  joar  worship, 

I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate*er  he  be, 

It  skills  not  mach ;  we  11  fit  him  to  oar  tarn, — 

And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa; 

And  make  assarance,  here  in  Padaa, 

Of  greater  sams  than  I  have  promised. 

So  shall  joa  qaietlj  eigoj  yoar  hope, 

And  many  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 
Luc.  Were  it  not  that  mj  fellow  schoolmaster 

Doth  watch  Bianca*s  steps  so  narrowly, 

T  were  good,  methinks,  to  steal  oar  marriage ; 

Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  world  say — no, 

1 11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 
TfiA.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 

And  watch  oar  vantage  in  this  bosiness : 

We  11  OTor-reach  the  graybeard,  Gremio, 

The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 

The  qaaint  masidan,  amoroas  Licio ; 

All  for  my  master*s  sake,  Lacentio. 

EnUr  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio !  came  yoa  from  the  church  ? 
Gbs.  As  willingly  as  e*er  I  came  from  school. 
Tea.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  home  ? 
Gbb.  a  bridegroom,  say  yoa?  *t  is  a  groom  indeed, 

A  gnimbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 
Tba.  Carster  than  she  ?  why,  *t  is  impossible. 
Gbe.  Why  he  *8  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 
Tra.  Why  she  *s  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 
Gbs.  Tut !  she  *8  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 

1 11  tell  yoa,  sir  Lacentio ;  When  the  priest 

Shoald  ask— if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 

**  Ay,.by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he;  and  swore  so  loud 

*  To  love.    The  word  to  is  omitted  in  the  folio.    Malone  added  her  as  well  as  to,  which  appears 
tumeoessary. 
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That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book: 
And»  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-bndn*d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest; 
"  Now  take  them  up,*'  quoth  he,  **  if  any  list** 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again  ? 

Qer.  Trembled  and  shook;  for  why,  he  stamp'd,  and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine : — '*  A  health,**  quoth  he*^  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm : — Quaff'd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton*s  face ; 
Haying  no  other  reason, — 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 
And  8eem*d  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  ?ras  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss*d  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack. 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play*. 


[Mutie. 


Enter  Petrucio,  Kathabtwa,  Bianoa,  Baftista,  Hobtbnsio,  Gbumio, 

and  Train, 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains : 

I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 

And  have  prepar*d  great  store  of  wedding  cheer ; 

But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 

And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 
Bap.  Is  *t  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 
Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come'^: 

Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business 

Tou  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 

And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 

That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 

To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 

Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 

For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 
Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 
Prt.  It  may  not  be. 
Ore.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

*  This  speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  first  folio,  bat  metrically  in  the  second  folio. 
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PxT.  It  cannot  be. 

Kjltel  Let  me  entreat  yon. 

Pbt.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay? 

Pbt.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  atay; 

Bnt  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 
'  Eatb.  Now,  if  yon  Ioyo  me,  stay. 
Pet.  Oromio,  my  horse*. 

Gbu.  Ay»  sir,  they  be  ready;  the  oats  have  eaten  the  horses. 
Kath.  Nay,  then, 

Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 

No,  nor  to-monow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 

The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 

You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 

For  me,  1 11  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself: 

T  is  like,  you  11  proTO  a  jolly  surly  groom. 

That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 
PxT.  0  Kate,  content  thee ;  prithee  be  not  angiy. 
Eath.  I  will  be  angry.    What  hast  thou  to  do? 

Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 
Gbb.  Ay,  marry,  sir :  now  it  begins  to  work. 
Eath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : 

I  see,  a  woman  may  be  miade  a  fool. 

If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 
Pbt.  They  shall  go  forward,  Jtate,  at  thy  conmiand : 

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 

Go  to  the  feast,  reyel  and  domineer. 

Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 

Be  mad  and  merry,— or  go  hang  yourselves ; 

But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 

My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything; 

And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 

I H  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.     Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  are  beset  with  thieves ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man : — 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate ; 

1 11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Pbtbucio,  Eatharinjl,  and  Gbumio. 

*  Eone  is  here  used  in  the  pluraL 
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Bap.  Naj,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Ore.  Went  thej  not  quicklj  I  should  die  with  laughing. 

Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like ! 

Luo.  Mistress,  what 's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 

BiAN.  That,  heing  mad  herself,  she  *s  madly  mated. 

Gbb.  I  warrant  him,  Petmoio  is  Eated. 

Bap.  Neighhours  and  friends,  though  hride  and  bridegroom  wants 

For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 

Ton  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast ; 

Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom^s  place ; 

And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister*s  room. 
Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Gome,  gentlemen,  let  *s  go. 


[Ewgunt. 


["  Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.**] 
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SCENE  I.— if  HoZ/ tn  Petruoio**  Country  Hotue. 

Enter  Gbumio. 

Gbu.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  mad  mastera !  and  all  fool  ways !  Was 
ever  man  so  beaten?  was  ever  man  so  rayed*?  was  ever  man  so  weary?  I 
ain  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
tjeeih,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I 
should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me : — But,  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall 
warm  myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take 
cold.    Holla,  hoa !  Curtis ! 

EfUer  CuBTis. 

CuBT.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gbu.  a  piece  of  ice*»:    If  thou  doubt  it»  thou  mayst  slide  from  my  shoulder  to 

■  Rn^fed-'COYBnd  with  mire— sullied.    As  in  Spenser  ('  Faerjr  Queen/  b.  vi.,  c  6) . — 
"  From  his  soft  eyes  the  tears  he  wip'd  awsj, 
And  from  his  face  the  filth  that  did  it  ra^* 
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my  heel,  with  no  greater  a  ran  bat  my  head  and  my  neck.  A  fire,  good 
Cartis. 

CuBT.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Gramio? 

Gbu.  0,  ay,  Cartis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire,  *fire ;  cast  on  no  water. 

CuBT.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she  *s  reported? 

Gbu.  She  was,  good  Cartis,  before  tihis  frost :  bat,  thoa  know*st,  winter  'tames 
man,  womim,  and  beast;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mis- 
tress, and  myself  %  fellow  Cartis. 

CuBT.  Away,  yoa  three-inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast 

Gbu.  Am  I  bat  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot;  and  so  bng  am  I,  at 
the  least  Batwilt  thoa  make  a  fire^ori  shall.  I.  complain  on  thee  to  oar 
mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  nowat  hand)rthba  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy 
cold  comfort,  for 'being  slow  in  thy  hot  office? 

Cuirr.  I  prithee, -good  Gramio,  tell  me.  How  goes  the  world? 

Gbu.  a  cold  world,  Cartis,  in  eyeiy^ office  bat  thine;  and^  therefore,  fire:  Do 
thy  duty,  and  haYe^thyj-dtity^for.^y  master  and.  foistressare  almost  frozen 
to  death. 

CuBT.  There  *s  fire. ready;  And;  therefore,  goodltsrramio,  the  news? 

Gbu.  Why,  **  Jack^  boy!  ho,  boy!'*'^  and  as  much  news  as  thoa  wilt 

OuBT.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching.        « 

Gbu.  Why,  therefore,  fire;  for  I  have  caught  extreme  cold.  Where  *s  the  cook? 
is  sapper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept;  the 
serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  the  white  stockings,  and  every  officer  his 
wedding  garment  on  ?  fie  the  jacks  fSsdr  within,  the  jills  Mr  without**,  the 
carpets  laid  S  and  everything  in  order  ? 

CuBT.  All  ready.    And,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news? 

Gbu.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master  and  mistress  fallen  out 

CuBT.  How? 

Gbu.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt    And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

CuBT.  Let's  ha*t,  good  Grumio. 

Gbu.  Lend  thine  ear. 

CuBT.  Here. 

Gbu.  There.  [Striking  him. 

CuBT.  Thid  't  is  to  feel  a  talef,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gbu.  And  therefore  *t  is  called,  a  sensible  talei :  and  this  cuff  \^  but  to  knock 
at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listening.  Now  t  begin :  Impriinis,  We  c&ldae  down 
a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mistress : — 

CuBT.  Both  on  one  horse  ? 

Gbu.  What  *s  that  to  thee? 

*  Myself.  Some  would  read  %ia^,  beoanse  Curtis  s&js  **liiD.no  beast"  Bat  Gilimib,  (tell- 
ing himself  a  beast,  has  also  called  Omrtis  /eZZowj^hence  the  off<mce. 

^  Jacks  were  le%^i^  drinking-Yessels— jt&,  caps  or  measures  of  metaL  The  leathern  jugs 
were  to  be  kept.  cles«;n[lthin— the  pewter  ones  bright  withoat.  But  Qrunio  is  quibbling  upon 
the  application  of  JUU  to  maids,  and  Jacks  to  men. 

*  CofTtfto  &ii(}— to  cover  the  tables.    The  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes. 
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OuBT.  Why,  a  horse. 

6bu.  TeU  thou  the  tale : — Bat  hadat  thou  not  crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  hare 
heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and  she  nnder  her  horse ;  then  shooldst  hare  heard, 
in  how  miiy  a  place:  how  she  was  bemoiled*;  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse 
upon  her;  how  he  heat  me  hecaose  her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  plnck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore;  how  she  prayed,  that 
nerer  prayed  before;  how  I  cried;  how  the  horses  ran  away;  how  her  bridle 
was  borst;  how  I  lost  my  crupper;  with. many  things  of  worthy  memory* 
which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grare. 

CuBT.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Gnu.  Ay;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all  shall  find,  when  he  comes 
home.  But  what  talk  I  of  this? — Call  forth  Nathauiel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Philip,  Walter,  ^Qg^nop,  and  the  rest  Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed, 
their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their  ggrters  of  an  indifforent  knit>» :  let  them 
curtsey  with  their  left  legs ;  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's 
horse-tail,  till  they  kiss  their  hands.    Are  they  all  ready? 

OuBT.  They  are. 

Gnu.  Call  them  forth. 

CuBT.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my  master,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gbu.  Why,  she  hath  a  fJEtce  of  her  own. 

CuBT.  Who  knows  not  that? 

Gbu.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to  countenance  her. 

OuBT.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gbu.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  uveral  Servants. 

Naih.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Jos.  What,  Grumio ! 

NioH.  Fellow  Grumio? 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gbu.  Welcome,  you; — ^how  now,  you; — ^what,  you; — fellow,  you; — and  thus 

much  for  greeting.    Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things 

neat? 
Natb.  All  things  is  ready:  how  near  is  our  master? 
Gbu.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this :  and  therefore  be  not,— Cock's  passion, 

silence ! — ^I  hear  my  master. 


Enter  Pktbuoio  and  Kathabina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  *^  ?    What,  no  man  at  door, 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse? 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 

*  J^moiZMf— bemlred. 

^  Indifftrmt  hmt    Malone  coojectores  that  partiooloiired  garters  are  here  meant 
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All  Ssby.  Here,  here,  shr ;  here,  sir. 

Pit.  Here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir !  here,  sir! 

Toti  loggerheaded  and  anpolish*d  grooms ! 

What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  daty? 

Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  hefore  ? 
Gbu;  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  hefore. 
Pbt.  Yon  peasant  swain  I  jou  whoreson  malt-horse  dradge.l 

Did  I  not  hid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 

And  hring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee? 
Oeu.  Nathaniers  coat,  sir,  was  not  folly  made, 

And  GabriePs  pamps  were  all  anpink'd  i'  the  heel ; 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 

And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing :       .  I 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Balph^  and  Gregory; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 

Tet,  as  they  are,. here  are  they  come  to  meet  yoa.  j 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. —    lEsfmnt  gome  of  the  Servants. 

"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  "•^  [Smg$. 

Where  are  those Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  ^ !  I 

Rs^-enter  Servants,  with  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say  ? — ^Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  meny. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  When  ? 

"  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  gray,  [Singe. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  :"**— 
Out<^,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 

Take  ^at,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other. —  [Strikes  him. 

Be  merry,  Kate  :-»Some  water  here ;  what,  ho  I 
Where  's  my  spaniel  Troilus? — Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither :  [Eedt  Servant 

One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. 
Where  are  my  slippers  ? — Shall  I  have  some  water  ? 

[A  bason  ie  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily : —  [Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall. 
Tou  whoreson  ^lain !  will  you  let  it  fall  ?  [Strikes  him* 

Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you;  't  was  a  fault  unwilling. 
•  Pet.  a  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear*d  knave ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  £[ate,  or  else  shall  I  ? 

*  In  <  A  Handfiftil  of  Pleasant  DeUtes,'  1584,  this  is  the  title  of  a  **  new  Sonet" 

^  Halone  thinks  these  words  are  meant  to  express  the  noise  made  by  a  person  heated  and  fi^ 
tigned. 

*  With  aU  honour  to  Pope  in  his  own  line,  we  r^ect  a  second  "owf,"  which  was  inserted  1^ 
him  "  to  complete  the  metre.** 
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What  is  this?  mutton? 

1  SSB7.  A7. 

Pbt.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Sbbt.  I. 

Pbt.  T  is  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat: 

What  dogs  are  these  I-»Where  is  the  rascal  cook? 

How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 

And  serte  it  thus  to  me  that  loye  it  not? 

There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[Thram  the  meat^  4e.,  about  ih$  itage. 

You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner*d  slaves  I 

What,  do  you  grumble?    1 11  be  with  you  strai^^t 
EiiTH.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 

The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 
PsT.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  *t  was  burnt  and  dried  away ; 

And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 

For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 

And  better  't  were  that  both  of  us  did  isust. 

Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 

Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 

Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 

And,  for  this  night,  we  11  fast  for  company : 

Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Eaeunt  Pbtbuoio,  Eathabina,  and  Cubhs. 
Nate.  [Advanemg.]  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 
Pbtsb.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Ra-mter  GuRiis. 

Gbu.  Where  is  he? 
CxTBT.  In  her  chamber, 

Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her : 

And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor  soul. 

Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak ; 

And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 

Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither  *.  [Exeunt. 

Ee-erUer  Petbuoio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign. 
And  't  is  my  hope  to  end  successfully : 
My  &Icon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty: 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg*d. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

*  This  speech  is  printed  m  prose  both  in  the  first  and  sec^d  fidios. 
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[act  it.    I 


Another  imj  I  hare  to  man  mj  haggard  % 

To  make  her  oome,  and  know  her  keeper's  cal]» 

That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 

That  hate,  and  heat,  and  will  not  he  ohedient. 

She  eat  no  meat  to<4aj,  nor  none  shall  eat; 

Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not; 

As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 

1 11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 

And  here  I  U  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster. 

This  way  the  ooverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : — 

Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend. 

That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her; 

And,  in  cond^ision,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 

And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  1 U  rail  and  brawl. 

And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 

And  thus  1 11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour : 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew^ 

Now  let  him  speak;  't  is  charity  to  show. 


[Emi. 


SCENE  II.— Padua.     Before  Baptista*<  Home. 


Enter  Tbamio  and  Hobtsnsio. 

Tba.  Is  't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  mistress  Bianca 

Doth  &ncy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 

I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 
Hob.  Sir,  to  satisfy  ;^ou  in  what  I  have  said, 

Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 


[They  stand  aside. 


Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress^  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 

BiAN.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that. 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

BiAN.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  ar^! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my  heart 

Hob.  Quick  proceeders,  many  I    Now,  tell  me,  I  pray, 
Tou  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov*d  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tba.  0  despiteful  love !  unconstant  womankind ! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hob.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 

*  To  man  mg  haggard~'U>  tame  my  wild  hawk. 


[They  retire. 
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Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 

Bat  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 

For  such  a  one  as  leayes  a  gentleman, 

And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  collion : 

Enow,  sir,  that  I  am  oall*d  Hortensio. 
Tri.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 

Of  joor  entire  affection  to  Bianoa; 

And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 

I  will  with  70a, — ^if  yon  be  so  contented,— « 

Forswesr  Bianca,  and  her  lore  for  ever. 
Hob.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court  I  Signior  Lnoentio, 

Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  tow 

Kerer  to  woo  her  more;  bat  do  forswear  her. 

As  one  anworthy  all  the  former  &Yoars 

That  I  have  fondly  flattered  her  *  witha]. 
T&A..  And  here  I  take  the  like  anfeigned  oath, 

Never  to  many  with  her  thongh  she  woald  entreat : 

Fie  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 
Hob.  "Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  forsworn  I 

For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 

I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 

Ere  three  days  pass ;  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me. 

As  I  have  loT*d  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 

And  80  fiurewell,  signior  Lucentio. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 

Shall  win  my  lore :  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit  Hobtbnsio.— LuoBMno  and  Bianca  advance. 
Tba.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 

As  longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 

Nay,  I  have  ta*en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 

And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 
BiAN.  Tranio,  you  jest.    But  have  you  both  forsworn  me  ? 
Tba.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Lido. 

Tba.  I  *faith,  he  11  have  a  lusly  widow  now, 

That  shall  be  woo*d  and  wedded  in  a  day. 
BiAN.  God  give  him  joy! 
Tba.  Ay,  and  he  11  tame  her. 
BiAN.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tba.  Taith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 
BiAN.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a  place? 
Tba.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petrucio  is  the  master ; 

*  JEter.    The  original  has  tMem, 
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[kOt  IV. 


That  teacheth  tridu  deyen  and  twenty  long. 

To  tame  a  shrew,  and  ohann  her  chattering  tongoe. 

Enter  Biondeixo,  running. 

BiOK.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch*d  so  long 

That  I  am  dog-weaiy ;  but  at  last  I  spied 

An  ancient  engle*  coming  down  the  hill. 

Will  senre  the  turn. 
Tba.  What  is  he,  BiondeUo  ? 

BiON.  Master,  a  meroatante,  or  a  pedant, 

I  know  not  what ;  bat  formal  in  apparel. 

In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 
Lttc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 
Tba.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  mj  tale, 

1 11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio ; 

And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 

As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 

Take  in**  jour  lore,  and  then  let  me  alone.    [Exetmt  Luobmtio  a$ui  BiAsoiS 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

PsD.  Qod  save  you,  sir ! 

T&A.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 

Trarel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  fiurtbest  ? 
Fed.  Sir,  at  the  fiarthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 

But  then  up  fiuther ;  and  as  fiar  as  Borne  ,* 

And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  Ood  lend  me  life. 
T&A.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 
Pbd.  Of  Mantua. 

Tba.  Of  Mantua,  sir? — marry,  God  forbid ! 

And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 
Pbd.  My  life,  sir  I  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hard. 
Tba.  *r  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 

To  come  to  Padua.    Enow  you  not  the  cause  ? 

Tour  ships  are  stayed  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 

(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him) 

Hath  publish*d  and  proclaim*d  it  openly : 

*  Engle,  The  original  copy,  at  well  at  modem  editions,  read  angtt.  But  Theobald  and  others 
snggested  that  the  word  should  be  enghj—t^  golL  Tranio  intends  to  deceive  the  Pedant,  **  if  he 
be  orednloos."  Ben  Jonson  several  times  uses  eitghle  in  this  sense;  and  Gifford  has  no  doubt  that 
the  same  word  is  meant  in  the  passage  before  us.  Mr.  Bichardson,  in  his  excellent '  Dictionary,' 
gives  the  word  as  tmffle.  An  <mgl»  is  a  bait,  allurement;  and,  in  the  sense  of  the  passage  befece 
us,  is  also  one  who  may  be  allured,  deceived.  A  passage  in  Jonson's  '  Poetaster'  is  decisive  as  to 
the  meaning  in  which  he  used  the  word:  ^  What  I  shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager  now?  an  m^kk 
for  players?  a  gull,  a  rook?" 

^  In.    The  folio  sie. 
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T  is  marrel;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  oome, 

Toa  might  hare  heard  it  else  pBoclaim*d  about 
Pbd.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so; 

For  I  hare  bills  for  money  by  exchange 

From  Florence,  and  most  h^  delirer  them. 
Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 

This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  adnse  you : 

First,  tell  me,  haTO  you  erer  been  at  Pisa? 
Fed.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 

Pisa,  renowned  for  graTO  citizens. 
Tbjl.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Yincentio  ? 
Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  hare  heard  of  him ; 

A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 
Tba.  He  is  my  feither,  sir;  and,  sooth  to  say. 

In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 
BioN.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  all  one.  [dride. 

Tba.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 

This  UYCfwt  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake; 

And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes. 

That  you  are  like  to  sir  Yincentio. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 

And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 

Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 

Yon  understand  me,  sir; — so  shall  you  stay 

Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  dtj : 

H  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 
Ped.  O,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 

The  patron  of  my  life  and  liber^. 
Tea.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 

This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 

My  father  is  here  looked  for  every  day. 

To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 

Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 

In  all  these  circumstances  I H  instruct  you : 

Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.  [Exsunt. 


SCENE  III.— il  JBoom  in  Petrucio'<  House. 

Enter  EIathabina  and  Obuxio. 

Gbu.  No,  no ;  forsooth,  I  dare  not,  for  my  life**. 
Eath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears : 

What,  did  he  marry  me  to  fiamish  me? 

Beggars  that  come  unto  my  &ther*s  door. 
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[act  it. 


Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 

If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 

Bat  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 

Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, 

Am  stanr'd  for  meat,  giddj  for  lack  of  sleep ; 

With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 

And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants. 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 

As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 

T  were  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 

I  prithee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 

I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gbu.  What  say  you  to  a  neat*s  foot? 

Eaxh.  *T  is  passing  good;  I  prithee  let  me  have  it 

Gbu.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat : 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Eath.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gbu.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  *t  is  choleric. 

What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard? 

Kath.  a  dish  that  I  do  loye  to  feed  upon. 

Gbu.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Eath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Gbu.  Nay,  then  I  will  not;  you  shall  have  the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Eath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  anything  thou  wilt. 

Gbu.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Eath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  Mse  deluding  slave. 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 


[BmUs  him. 


Enter  Petbucio,  with  a  dish  of  tnsat:  and  Hobtbnsio. 


Pet.  How  fares  my  Eate?  What,  sweeting,  all  amort*? 

Hob.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 

Eath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pbt.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Eate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay,  then  thou  lo v'st  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: 


[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table. 


*  AU  amofi'-'disjiiiM.    The  exprasaon  is  common  in  the  old  dramatUts. 
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Here,  take  awaj  this  dish. 
EIath.  I  pray  joa,  let  it  stand. 

Pbt.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 

And  so  shall  mine,  before  70a  touch  the  meat. 
Katb,  I  thank  70a,  sir. 
Hob.  Signior  Petrocio,  fie  I  70a  are  to  blame : 

Come,  mistress  Kate,  1 11  bear  70a  compan7. 
Pbt.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  loT*st  me.  [Aside. 

Mach  good  do  it  unto  th7  gentle  hearti 

Kate,  eat  iqpace ; — And  now,  m7  honej  lore. 

Will  we  retom  anto  th7  £Mher*s  hoose ; 

And  revel  it  as  braTel7  as  the  best. 

With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 

With  ru£b,  and  ca£b,  and  farthingales,  and  things*; 

With  scarfs,  and  &ns,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 

What,  hast  thou  din*d  ?    The  tailor  sta7S  th7  leisure. 

To  deck  th7  bod7  with  his  ra£Bing^  treasure. 

Enter  TaUor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments^; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

La7  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  70U,  sir? 
Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  70ur  worship  did  bespeak. 
Pbt.  Wh7,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 

A  velvet  dish ; — fie,  fie !  *t  is  lewd  and  filth7 ; 

Wh7,  *t  is  a  cockle,  or  a  walnutshell, 

A  knack,  a  t07,  a  trick,  a  bab7*s  cap ; 

Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 
Eath.  1 11  have  no  bigger;  this  doth  fit  the  time. 

And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 
Pbt.  When  70U  are  gentle,  70U  shall  have  one  too, 

And  not  till  then. 
Hob.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.  [Aside. 

Eath.  Wh7,  sir,  I  trust,  I  ma7  have  leave  to  speak ; 

And  speak  I  wilL    I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 

*  Tkmffs,  Johnton  says,  **  Thongli  thmg$  it  a  poor  word,  jet  I  have  no  better;  and  perhaps  the 
author  had  not  another  that  woold  rhyme."  It  is  manreUons  that  the  lexicographer  did  not 
tee  how  characteristio  the  word  is  of  Petmoio's  bold  and  half-tatiiical  hnmonr.  He  hai  nsed  it 
before. — 

**  We  wiU  have  ringi  and  tkmgi,  and  fine  array.** 

*  EtSfUng,  Pope  changed  this  to  ruftfin^.  The  word  was  ftmiliar  to  the  Elixabethan  literatore. 
In  Lyly*8  'Enphnes'  we  have,  "  Shall  I  ri^  in  new  devices,  with  chains,  with  bracelets,  with 
rings,  with  robes?"  In  Ben  Jonson*s  '  Cynthia's  Bevels'  we  find,  **  Lady,  I  cannot  rtsJU  it  in  red 
and  yellow." 
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[act  it. 


Your  betters  have  eudur*d  me  saj  my  mind ; 

And,  if  jou  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 

My  tongue  mil  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart; 

Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break ; 

And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 

Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 
Pbt.  Why,  thou  say*st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 

A  custard-co£Bn^  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 

I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 
Eath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 

And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 
Pbt.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay.— Come,  tailor,  let  us  see't 

0  mercy,  God!  what  masking  stuff  is  here ! 
What  *s  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  *t  is  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv*d  like  an  apple  tart  ? 
Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber*s  shop : 

Why,  what,  o*  devil's  name,  tailor,  cairst  thou  this  ? 
Hob.  I  see,  she 's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown. 
Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 

According  to  the  fiashion  and  the  time. 
Pbt.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remembered, 

1  did  not  bid  yon  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 

1 11  none  of  it;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it 

Eath.  I  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown. 

More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  0  monstrous  arrogance !    Thou  liest,  thou  Uiread, 
Thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou : 
Brav*d  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  pmting  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  directiou : 


lAsids. 


•  Ctuturd-coffin, 
Scene  2. 


The  ci-ust  of  a  pie  was  called  the  coffin.    See  *  Titus  Andronicus,'  Act  V., 
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Gnunio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 
Gbu.  I  gaTe  him  no  order;  I  gaye  him  the  staff. 
Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 
Gbu.  Many,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 
Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  hare  it  oat? 
Gbu.  Thoa  hast  &oed*  many  things. 
Tai.  I  hare: 
Gbu.  Faoe  not  me :  thou  hast  brared^  many  men ;  braye  not  me.  I  will  neither 

be  &ced  nor  braved.    I  say  unto  thee— I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown ; 

but  I  did  not  bid  him  out  it  to  pieoes :  wgo^  thou  liest. 
Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 
PsT.  Read  it. 

Gbu.  The  note  lies  in  *s  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 
Tai.  Imjpfrvnwi^  "  a  loose-bodied  gown:** 
Gbu.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and 

beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 
Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  **  With  a  small  compassed  cape;** 
Gbu.  I  confess  the  cape. 
Tai.  "  With  a  trunk  sleeve ;" 
Gbu.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 
Tai.  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut** 
Pet.  Ay,  there 's  the  villainy. 
Gbu.  Ibrror  i'  the  bill,  sir ;  error  i*  the  bill.    I  commanded  the  sleeves  should 

be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up  again :  and  that  1 11  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy 

little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 
Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say;  an  I  had  thee  in  place  where  thou  shouldst 

know  it 
Gbu.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and 

spare  not  me. 
Hob.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio !  then  he  shall  have  no  odds. 
Pbt.  WeU,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 
Gbu.  Tou  are  i'  the  right,  sir ;  't  is  for  my  mistress. 
Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gbu.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life :  Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 
Pet.  Why,  sir,  what 's  your  conceit  in  that? 
Gbu.  0,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for : 

Take  up  my  mistress*  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 

0,fie,  fie,  fie! 
Pet.  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid : —  {And: 

Go,  take  it  hence ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 
Hob.  Tailor,  1 11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow. 

*  Jboad— made  fksings. 

^  iShiMc^— tiiad6  fine.    In  the  old  stage-directions  the  word  is  commonly  nsed  in  this  sense.    In 
this  plaj  we  find,  "  Enter  Tranio,  (rooe.* 
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Take  no  nnkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 

Awaj,  I  say;  oommend  me  to  thy  master. 
PxT.  Well,  eome,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your  &ther*8. 

Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments ; 

Our  parses  shall  be  prood,  onr  garments  poor: 

For  *tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 

And  as  the  snn  breaks  through  the  darkest  clonds, 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 

Because  his  fei^ers  are  more  beautiful? 

Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 

O,  no,  good  Eate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 

For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 

If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 

And  therefore  frolic;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 

To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father*8  house. 

Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 

And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 

There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 

Let 's  see ;  I  think  't  is  now  some  seren  o'clock. 

And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time* 
EIath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  is  almost  two ; 

And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 
PsT.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse : 

Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 

You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sirs,  let 't  alone : 

I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 

It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 
Hob.  Why,  so  I  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

SCENE  IV.— Padua.    Before  BaptisU't  Houu. 

Enter  Tbanio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  Wee  YiNcsMTro. 

TfiA.  Sir,  this  is  the  house.    Please  it  you  that  I  call? 
Pbd.  Ay,  what  else?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 

Siguier  Baptista  may  remember  me, 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 

Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 
Tba.  T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 

With  such  austerity  as  longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Bioia>ELLo. 
Ped.  I  warrant  you :  But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy ; 


[act  it. 
lExtt  TaQor. 


[Eweunt. 
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T  were  good  he  were  schoord. 
Tra.  Fear  you  not  him.    Sirrah  Biondello, 

Now  do  your  datj  throughly.  I  adrise  yoo ; 

Imagine  *t  were  Uie  right  Vincentio. 
BioM.  Tat !  fear  not  me. 
Trl.  Bat  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Bapdata? 
BiON.  I  told  him,  that  year  fiither  was  at  Yenice; 

And  that  yon  look*d  for  him  this  day  in  Padoa. 
Tra.  Then  'rt  a  tall  fellow ;  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 

Here  comes  Baptists : — set  year  countenance,  sir. 

Entsr  Baptista  and  Locbntio. 

Signior  Baptists,  you  are  happily  met : — 

Sir  [to  ihs  Pedant],  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of : 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  fitther  to  me  now. 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 
Pi£D.  Soft,  son! 

Sir,  hy  your  leave,  having  come  to  Padua 

To  gather  in  some  dehts,  my  son  Lucentio 

Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 

Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 

And, — ^for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 

And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 

And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 

I  am  content,  in  a  good  Other's  care. 

To  have  him  matched ;  and, — if  you  pleas'd  to  like 

No  worse  than  I, — upon  some  agreement. 

Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing* 

With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd ; 

For  curious^  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

Signior  Baptists,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 
Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say; — 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 

Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 

Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 

Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 

And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 

That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 

And  pass  my  daughter  a  su£Bcient  dower, 

■  We  print  this  line  as  in  the  old  oopj.    It  was  changed  by  Hanmer  to— 
"  Me  shall  yon  find  moti  ready  and  mo$i  willing.** 
In  this  play  we  have  many  examples  of  short  lines:  and  certainly  Shakspere  would  not  have  re- 
sorted to  these  feeble  expletives  to  make  oat  ten  syllablBS. 

^  Curioift— scmpnlons. 
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[act  17. 


The  match  is  made,  aod  all  is  done* : 

Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 
TsA.  I  thank,  you  sir.    Where  then  do  yon  know  host 

We  he  affied ;  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 

As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 
Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio;  for,  you  know. 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  serrants : 

Besides,  old  Qremio  is  heark'ning  still; 

And,  happily,  we  might  he  interrupted. 
Tba.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you : 

There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night, 

We  11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 

Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here, 

My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 

The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning. 

You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 
Bap.  It  likes  me  well :  Gambio,  hie  you  home. 

And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 

And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  : 

Lucentio's  father  is  arriv*d  in  Padua, 

And  how  she  *s  like  to  be  Lucentio*s  wife ! 
Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart ! 
Tba.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 

Signior  Baptists,  shall  I  lead  the  way? 

Welcome !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer ; 

Gome,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 
Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tbanio,  Psdakt,  and  Baptibta. 
BiON.  Gambio. 

Luc.  What  say*8t  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BiON.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you? 
Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that? 
BiOM.  Taith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  here  behind,  to  expound  the  meaning 

or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens 
Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralise  them. 
BiON.  Then  thus.     Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the  deceiving  father  of  a 

deceitful  son. 
Luc.  And  what  of  him? 

BioN.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the  supper. 
Luc.  And  then  ? 

BioM.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at  your  command  at  all  hours. 
Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

*  Again,  we  print  this  line  ai  in  the  folio.    Hanmer  changed  it  to— 
"*  The  match  is  made,  and  aU  is  fiilfy  done." 
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BioN.  I  cannot  tell :  expect*  they  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  asstourance : 
Take  your  assurance  of  her  eum  priviUgio  ad  imprmendum  $oUtm:  to  the 
church; — ^take  the  priest,  deric,  and  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses : 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  haye  no  more  to  say, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  OTor  and  a  day.  [Going. 

ItVQ,  Hear*stthou,  Biondello? 

BiON.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to 
the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so  adieu, 
sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest 
be  ready  to  come  against  you  come  with  your  appendix.  [Exit, 

Lug.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 

She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt? 

Hap  what  hap  may,  1 11  roundly  go  about  her; 

It  shall  go  hard,  if  Gambio  go  without  her.  [Emt. 


SCENE  v.— ^  pubUc  Road. 
Enter  Petbuoio,  Katbabina,  and  Hobteksio. 

Pbt.  Come  on,  o*  God*s  name ;  once  more  toward  our  fiather's. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon ! 
Eath.  The  moon !  the  sun ;  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 
PsT.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 
Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother*s  son,  and  that  *s  myself. 

It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 

Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house : 

Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. 

Eyermore  cross'd  and  crossed :  nothing  but  croes'd ! 
*HoB.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 
Kats.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  fieur. 

And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please  : 

And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 

Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon^ 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath.  llien,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun  : 

But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not; 

And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 

What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 

*  Esq^ecL  This  is  generallj  printed  except  Biondello  means  to  say,  believe— think— they  are 
bosied,  &0. 

k  The  repetition  by  Katharine,  '*  I  know  it  is  the  mtxm"  is  most  characteristio  of  her  humbled 
deportment.    Steevens  strikes  ont "  the  mccnT  with,  "  the  old  copy  retkmdamiljf  reads,"  &c. 
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[act  IV. 


And  80  it  shfill  be  so,  for  Katharine. 
Hob.  Petrado,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is  won. 
Pkt.  Well,  forward,  forward :  thus  the  bowl  shoald  ran, 

And  not  onlockily  against  the  bias. 

But  soft !     Company  is  eoming  here  * ! 

Enter  Yinobmtio,  in  a  travelling  dre$$. 

Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress :  Where  away?  [To  ViHOEwno. 

Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 

Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman? 

Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ? 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beau]^. 

As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heayenly  hce? 

Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee : 

Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beau1y*s  sake. 
Hob.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman  of  him. 
Klth,  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fredh,  and  sweet. 

Whither  away ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 

Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 

Happier  the  man,  whom  fietvourable  stars 

Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! 
PxT.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  ?  I  hope  thou  art  not  mad : 

This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered ; 

And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say^st  he  is. 
Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 

That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 

That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 

Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 

Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 
PxT.  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and,  withal,  make  known 

Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 

We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 
Yin.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 

That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me. 

My  name  is  call*d  Yincentio ;  my  dwelling  Pisa; 

And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 

A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 
Pet.  What  is  his  name? 
Yin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 

And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 

I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father; 

*  The  fnwmfng  of  thU  passage  is  ohtiiged  by  the  modern  editors  to  cram  a  syllable  into  the 
line.    They  read,— 

"  But  soft:  what  oompony  is  coming  here?** 
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The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewomaD, 

Thj  son  by  this  hath  married  :  Wonder  not, 

Nor  be  not  griey'd ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 

Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 

Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 

The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentlemao. 

Let  me  embrace  with  old  Yincentio  : 

And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honeet  sou, 

Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 
Yin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 

Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 

Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 
Hob.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 
Pbt.  Gome,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 

For  our  &r8t  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

lEweufU  PsTBucio,  Eathjjeuna,  and  Yincjektio. 
Hob.  Well,  Petrucio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart 

Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  froward. 

Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward.  [EaU, 


IScmu  K'-A  public  Boad.'] 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Padoa.    Before  Lucentio*^  House. 

Enter  on  one  tide  Biondsllo,  Lvosvno,.a^d  Btakoa;  Gbbmio  walking  on  the 

otJier  tide. 

BiON.  Softly  and  swiftly,  air;  for  the  priest  is  ready.   - 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello :  bat  they  may  chance  to  need  thee  at  home,  therefore 

leave  os. 
BiON.  Nay,  faith,  1 11  see  the  church  o*  your  hack ;  and  then  come  back  to  my 

master*  as  soon  as  I  can.  [Exeunt  Lugsmtiq,  Bianoa,  and  Biokdsllo. 

Qbb.  I  marvel  Cambio  coii^es  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petbuoio,  Kathabjna,  YiNCEinio,  and  Attendants. 

Pbt.  Sir,  here  *s  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio*s  house, 

My  £Eitber*s  bears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 

Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 
Yin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go; 

I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 


And  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 
Gbb.  They  Ve  busy  within,  you  were  best  knock  louder. 


[Knocks. 


*  The  original  has  mUtreti.    Probably  the  word  was  written  with  a  contraction. 
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Enter  Psdamt  above  at  a  window, 

PxD.  What's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down  the  gate? 

Yin.  Is  sigoior  Laoentio  within,  sir? 

PsD.  He  *s  within*  sir,  bat  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

ViN.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or  two  to  make  merrj  withal  ? 

PxD.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he  shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I 

liye. 
PxT.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well  beloved  in  Padua. — Do  you  hear,  sir? 

— ^to  leave  frivolous  circumstances, — I  pray  you,  tell  signior  Lucentio,  that 

his  Anther  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him. 
PxD.  Thou  liest;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa%  and  here  looking  out  at  the 

window. 
Yin.  Art  thou  his  fsither? 

PsD.  Ay,  sir;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 
PsT.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  [to  Yincek.]  !  why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take 

upon  you  another  man's  name. 
Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.    I  believe  'a  means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this 

city  under  my  countenance. 

Be-enter  Bionobllo. 

BiON.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together ;  God  send  'em  good  shipping  I 

— But  who  is  here  ?  mine  old  master,  Vincentio  ?    Now  we  are  undone,  and 

brought  to  nothing. 
Yin.  Gome  hither,  crack»hemp.  [Seeing  Bionbsllo. 

BiON.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Yin.  Gome  hither,  you  rogue.    What,  have  you  forgot  me  ? 
BioN.  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  foi^get  you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before 

in  all  my  life. 
Yin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never  see  thy  master's^  father, 

Yincentio? 
BiON.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?    Yes,  many,  sir;  see  where  he 

looks  out  of  the  window. 
Yin.  Is  't  so,  indeed?  [Beate  Biondbllo. 

BioN.  Help,  help,  help !  here 's  a  madman  will  murder  me.  [Exit- 

Pbd.  Help,  son !  help,  signior  Baptista !  [Exit  from  the  window. 

Pbt.  Prithee,  Eato,  let 's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end  of  this  controversy. 

[They  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below;  Baptista,  Tranio,  and  Servants. 

Tea.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  oiSer  to  beat  my  servant? 

Yin.  What  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir?— 0  immortal  gods!   0  fine 
villain  I  A  silken  doublet  I  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain 

*  The  original  hu  Padtia^Mn  evident  error. 

^  The  same  mistake  of  miHreu  for  fnaater  again  oocurs  here. 
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hat* ! — 0,  I  am  undone,  I  am  undone !    While  I  play  the  good  huahand  at 

home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 
Tiu.  Hovr  now?  what's  the  matter? 
Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 
Tba.  Sir.  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit,  but  your  words 

show  you  a  madman.     Why,  sir,  what  cems^  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? 

I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it 
Yin.  Thy  father?  0  villain !  he  is  a  sailmaker  in  Bergamo^. 
Bap.  You  mistake,  sir;  you  mistake,  sir:  Pray,  what  do  you  think  is  his 

name? 
Yin.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I  have  brought  him  up  ever  since 

he  was  three  years  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 
Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass !  His  name  is  Lucentio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son, 

and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me,  signior  Yinoentio. 
Yin.  Lucentio!  0,  he  hath  murdered  his  master!  lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge 

you,  in  the  duke*s  name :  0,  my  son,  my  son !— tell  me,  thou  villain,  where 

is  my  son,  Lucentio. 
Tba.  Call  forth  an  officer :  [Enter  one  with  an  Officer.]  Garry  this  mad  knave 

to  the  gaol : — Father  Baptists,  I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 
YiK.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 
Qbb.  Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 
Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Oremio.    I  say  he  shall  go  to  prison. 
Gbb.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  coney-catched  in  this  business. 

I  dare  swear  this  is  the  right  Yincentio. 
Ted,  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 
Gbb.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 
Tba.  Then  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not  Lucentio. 
Obe.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 
Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard :  to  the  gaol  with  him. 
Yin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abus*d. 

0  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biokdello,  vith  Lucekiio  and  Bianca. 

BiOM.  0,  we  are  spoiled,  and— Yonder  he  is ;  deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else 

we  are  all  undone. 
Luo.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [Kneeling. 

Yin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[BiOKOELLO,  Trakio,  and  Pedakt  run  out, 

■  Copaittin  ilof— hi^-crowned  hat  Cop  is  the  top.  The  copatain  hat  was  probably  that  de- 
aoribed  by  Stabbet,  '  Anatomie  of  Abuses,'  1595  ^o**  Sometimes  they  use  them  sharp  on  the 
crown,  pearkiog  up  like  the  spear  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  staudiug  a  quarter  of  a  yard  ^ye  the 
erown  of  their  heaids." 

k  Gems,  So  the  originaL  It  means,  and  is  usually  printed,  concemt.  Perhaps  Tranio  uses  the 
word  as  an  abbreviation;  for  we  know  no  instance  in  nhich  cem  (cemere)  is  used  without  a  pre- 
fix, such  as  eon,  dit,  da. 
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BiAN.  Pardon,  dear  fietther. .  [l^iselmg. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  ? 

Where  iaLucendo? 
Luo.  Here 's  Lacentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Yincentio ; 

That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 

While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 
Gbs.  Here 's  packing  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all ! 
Yin.  Where  is  that  damned  yiUain,  Tranio, 

That  &€*d  and  bray*d  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 
Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Oambio? 
BiAN.  Cambio  i&  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 
Luo.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's  love 

Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 

While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 

And  happily  I  have  arriv*d  at  last 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss : 

What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to ; 

Then  pardon  him,  sweet  fieaher,  for  my  sake. 
Yin.  1 11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent  me  to  the  gaol. 
Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  sir?    [To  LucmiTio.]    Have  you  married  my  daughter 

without  asking  my  good- will? 
YiK.  Fear  not.  Baptists ;  we  will  content  you :  go  to : 

But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy.  [Exit, 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not  frown. 

[Eaeunt  Lucbktio  and  Bcanca. 
Ore.  My  cake  is  dough* :  But  1 11  in  among  the  rest; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,—  but  my  share  of  the  feast.  [Exit. 

Pbthucio  and  Eatiiarina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let*s  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 

Pj£t.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir ;  God  forbid : — but  ashamed  to  kiss. 

Pet.  Why,  then,  let 's  home  again : — Come,  sirrah,  let  *8  away. 

Kath.  Kay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee,  love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate ; 

Better  once  than  uever,  for  never  too  late.  [Exeunt. 

*  Mif  cake  is  dough.  This  proverbitl  expression  is  used  in  '  Hovell's  Letters,'  to  express  tlic 
disajqpointment  of  the  heir-presnmptiye  of  France  when  Louis  XIV.  was  bom:  "So  that  now 
Monsieur's  cake  is  douyh.^ 
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SCENE  II.— A  Boom  in  Lnoentio't  flbtiM. 


[act  y. 


A  hanqust  $et  out.  Enter  Baptista.  YniOKMTZO,  Oaxiao,  the  Pbdaut,  LuoEimo, 
BiAKOA,  Pjctbucio,  Katharina,  HoBXKNno,  and  Widow.  Tb4Nio»  Biohdbllo, 
Gbuxio,  and  other$,  attending. 

Luo.  At  last,  thoQgh  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree ; 

And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done» 

To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 

My  fiiir  Bianca,  bid  my  Anther  welcome. 

While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thin^ : 

Brother  Petmcio, — sister  Katharina, — 

And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loring  widow, — 

Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house. 

My  banqnet  is  to  dose  our  stomachs  up, 

After  oar  great  good  cheer :  Pray  yon,  sit  down; 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat  [They  $it  at  table. 

PxT.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat 
Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petmcio. 
PsT.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hob.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  woold  that  word  were  true. 
Pbt.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 
Wm.  Then  neyer  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard^ 
Pbt.  Tou  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense ; 

I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  yon. 
Wm.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 
Pbt.  Roundly  replied. 

Eath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wn>.  Thus  I  conceiye  by  him. 
Pbt.  Conceives  by  me ! — ^How  likes  Hortensio  that? 
Hob.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pbt.  Very  well  mended :  Kiss  him  for  that,  good  widow. 
Eath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round : — 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 
WiD.  Tour  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 

Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 

And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
Eath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wn>.  Bight,  I  mean  you. 

Eatb.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pbt.  To  her,  Eate ! 
Hob.  To  her,  widow! 

Pbt.  a  hundred  marks,  my  Eate  does  put  her  down. 
Hob.  That  *s  my  office. 

*  The  nje  ot/ear  in  the  aotive  and  pMdye  lense  is  here  exemplified. 
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Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer : — ^Ha'  to  thee,  lad.  [DrinJa  to  Ho^tbnsio. 

•Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks? 
Obb.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 
BiAN.  Head,  and  butt?  an  hasty-fdtted  bodj 

Wonld  saj  yoor  head  and  batt  were  head  and  horn. 
Ynr.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you? 
BiAN.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  1 11  sleep  again. 
Pkt.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not;  since  yon  have  begon* 

HaTo  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two*. 
BiAK.  Am  I  your  bird?    I  meanto  shift  my  bush. 

And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow : — 

You  are  welcome  all.  [Ewnmt  Biamoa,  Eathabina,  and  Widow* 

PxT.  She  hath  preyented  me. — ^Here,  signior  Tranio^ 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 

Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 
Tba.  0,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 

Whjch  runs  himself,  and  ditches  for  his  master. 
Pbt.  a  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 
Tba.  T  is  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself ; 

T  is  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 
Bap.  0  ho,  Petrudo,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 
Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 
Hob.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 
Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 

And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 

T  is  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 
Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petmcio, 

I  think  thou  hast  the  yeriest  shrew  of  all. 
Pet.  Well,  I  say — ^no :  and,  therefore,  for  assurance. 

Let  *s  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 

And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 

To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 

Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 
Hob.  Content:  What's  the  wager? 
Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pbt.  Twenty  crowns ! 

1 11  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk,  or  bound. 

But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 
Luc.  A  hundred  then. 
Hob.  Content. 

Pet.  a  match ;  't  is  done 

Hob.  Who  shall  begin  ? 
Luc.  That  will  L 

*  BiUer.    The  origiiial  reads  Uiter.    We  adopt  the  oorreotion  of  CapelL 
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Go,  Biondello,  bid  joor  mistress  come  to  me. 
BlON.  I  go. 

Bap.  Son»  I  wiU  be  jour  half,  Bianca  comes. 
Luo.  1 11  haye  no  halves;  1 11  bear  it  all  myself. 

lU-enter  Biomdbllo. 

How  now!  whatnefTs? 
BioN.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  yon  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 
Pet.  How  I  she 's  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 

Is  that  an  answer? 
Gbe.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  Ood,  sir,  yoor  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 
Pbt.  I  hope,  better. 
Hob.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 

To  come  to  me  forthfdth. 
Pet.  0,  ho !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  most  needs  come. 
Hob.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Be-enUr  Biondello. 

Now  where  *s  my  wife? 
Bion.  She  says,  you  haye  some  goodly  jest  in  hand ; 

She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  yon  come  to  her. 
Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come !  0  vile. 

Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured  I 

Sirrah,  Qrumio,  go  to  your  mistress ; 

Say  I  command  her  come  to  me. 
Hob.  I  know  her  answer. 
Pet.  What? 

Hob.  She  will  not 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Ejlthabina. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina  I 

Eath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me  ? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Eath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Gt>,  fetch  them  hither ;  if  they  deny  to  come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight 

Luo.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hob.  And  so  it  is;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 


[EwU. 


[Ecsit  Biokbello. 


[ExU  Gbumio. 


[Exit  Eathabjka. 
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An  awfal  rale,  and  right  snpremacj ; 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that  *8  sweet  and  happy  ? 
Bap.  Now  fair  befiiU  thee,  good  Petmcio ! 

The  wager  then  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 

Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ! 

Another  dowry  to  another  dao^ter. 

For  she  is  chang*d,  as  she  had  nerer  been. 
Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 

And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 

Her  new-built  firtne  and  obedience. 

Be-enter  Kltbabixa^  with  Biakca.  and  Wmow. 

See,  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  yoor  froward  wives 

As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 

Eatharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 

Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot 

[fijLTHABiNA  jmlU  ojf  her  eap^  and  throws  it  dawn. 
WiD.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 

TiU  I  be  brought  to  such  a  siUy  pass ! 
BiAN.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  yon  this? 
Lug.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 

The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 

Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 
BiAK.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 
Pkt.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong  women 

What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 
WiD.  Come,  come,  you  *re  mocking ;  we  will  haye  no  telling. 
PsT.  Gome  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 
Wjd.  She  shall  not. 

PsT.  I  say,  she  shall  ;'-and  first  begin  with  her. 
Ejlth.  Fie,  fie !  uuknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow ; 

And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 

To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads ; 

Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fiedr  buds ; 

And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 

A  woman  moT*d  is  like  a  fountain  troubled^, 

Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 

And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 

Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop' of  it. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 

And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 

To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
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While  thoa  licst  iiarm  tt  home,  ■aeoxe  and  n£B ; 

And  enree  no  other  trihule  at  thj  hands. 

But  lore,  Mr  looka»  and  true  ohedience^ — 

Too  Htde  payment  for  ao  great  a  debt. 

Such  doty  as  the  snlgeet  owea  the  pdnos. 

Even  sodi  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband: 

And  when  she 's  fioward,  peerish,  saUen*  soor. 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 

Whst  is  she,  bat  a  find  oontending  rebel. 

And  graedess  traitor  to  her  lonng  lord? 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  o£for  war,' where  thej  shoold  kneel  fiir  peaee ; 

Or  seek  for  role,  sopremaey,  and  swaj. 

When  thej  9ie  boond  to  serre,  lore,  and  obej. 

Whj  ait  oar  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 

Uni^t  to  toil,  and  troable  in  the  world. 

Bat  that  oar  soft  conditions,  and  oar  hearts, 

Shoald  well  agree  widi  oor  external  partif 

Come,  come,  joa firoward  and  onable  wcnrms! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  Ing  as  one  of  yoors, 

Mj  heart  as  great;  mj  resson,  hi^y,  more. 

To  bandj  word  &r  word,  and  frown  for  frown; 

Bat  now,  I  see  oar  lances  are  bat  straws; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  oar  weakness  past  compare, — 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  lesst  are. 

Then  tsO  joar  stomachs,  fi>r  it  is  no  boot; 

And  place  joor  hands  below  joor  hosbands'  foot : 

In  token  of  which  datj,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease  I 
Prr.  Why,  there *s  a  wench! — Come  on,  and  kiss  me,  Kate. 
Luo.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thoa  shalt  ha  *t 
ViK.  T  is  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 
Luo.  Bot  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  froward. 
Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  11  to  bed : 

We  three  are  married,  bat  yoa  two  are  sped. 

T  was  I  won  the  wager,  thoogh  you  hit  the  white*;  [To  Lucximo. 

And,  being  a  winner,  God  giye  yoa  good  night  I 

[Eaeunt  Pxibucio  aftd  Eathabika. 
Hob.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thoa  hast  tam'd  a  coist  shrewd 
Luc.  T  is  a  womler,  by  yoor  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd  so.  [EaemU  *'. 


•  BUthe  white    s  term  in  trchery. 

k  Skrtw.    It  would  M^pear  from  this  oonplet,  and  another  in  this  loene,  where  threw  zhymet  to 
woe,  that  shraw  wae  the  old  pronanciation. 
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INDUCTION. 


>  Sam  L— "^ore  <m  Alehouse  on  a  ffetah," 
Iv  tlie  plaj  of  'The  Tuning  of  a  Sknw,'  we 
find  tlie  oniline  of  8hakipere*i  moti  qpiiitod 
Indnetion.  There  ue  few  things  in  oar  poet 
iHiieh  more  decidedly  beer  the  itamp  of  his 
peonliftr  genim  thsn  this  fkigment  of  a  comedy, 
if  we  msj  so  call  it;  and  his  marreUoos  sope- 
riority  oyer  other  writen  is  bj  nothing  more 
distinetl  J  exhibited  than  bj  a  oompaiison  of 
this  with  the  pardlel  Induction  in  the  other 
play.  It  most  be  obsenred  that  the  plaj  to 
iHiieh  Shakspere's  was  probably  a  zItsI,  is  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  peiibnnance.  It  is  eri- 
dently  the  work  of  a  yeiy  ambitions  poet  The 
passage,  fi>r  example,  in  which  the  Lord  directs 
his  servants  how  to  effect  the  transformation  of 
Sly  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  force  or  har- 
mony. But  compare  it  with  the  similar  pasnge 
of  Shakspere,  beginning — 

«« 81xt>  I  will  pnctiM  oBtUt  dnmlna  man,** 
and  we  at  once  see  the  power  which  he  possessed 
of  adorning  and  derating  all  that  he  touched. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  as  to  ftumish  scTeral 
examples  of  *  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' 
We  first  sdect  the  opening  scene : — 

ny.  YoawlioreMndniiik«idaTt,7oalMdbistb«gOM 
And  «npt7  your  dnink«n  pmmcfa  aotiit«li«r»alt«. 
For  in  this  booM  thoa  shaU  not  mt  to-night. 

iEsU  TAPtTsn. 

8lt«.  Tillj  Tally,  hy  erisct,  Tapattr.  I  '11  fcaayou  anon. 
FUra  tha  r  otbar  pot,  as4. all  *»  paid  for,  look  you. 
Idodrinkitof  minaowoinatifation:  [OiMMftflia. 

Htra  I  m  Ua  a  whUat  why.  Tapitar»  I  aay. 
Fill  *s  a  fraah  cuahan  harat 
Haif^  ho,  hara*a  food  warm  lying.  IBt  JUU  atUtp, 

nu§r  a  UoMLMUAit  €md  kit  If  an  firom  ImmUi^. 
Lard,  Now  that  tba  gloomy  ihadow  of  tha  night. 
Lolling  to  viaw  Orion's  drisding  looks, 
Laapa  ftom  th'  anUretic  world  unto  tha  sky. 
And  dims  tha  walkin  with  bar  pitdiy  bnath. 
And  ^»*f«o-*^  night  o'arshadas  tha  erystal  bearans, 
Hara  btaak  wa  off  our  hunting  tut  to-night. 
Coupla  up  tha  hounds,  lat  ua  hia  us  homa. 
And  Ud  tha  huntsman  saa  tham  maaiad  wan. 
For  thay  hava  aU  daaanr'd  it  wdl  to-day. 


But  soft,  what  alaapy  ftOow  b  thia  naa  hata  ? 
Or  ia  ha  daad.  saa  ona  what  ha  ddth  lack  f 

Swik  My  lord,  *t  U  nothing  hut  a  drunkan  slaapi 
HU  haad  ia  too  haary  for  his  body. 
And  ha  bath  drunk  ao  mnah  that  ha  aan  go  no  Itethar. 

Ur*,  Fia,  bow  tba  slavish  Tilkhiatinka  of  drink  I 
Ho» sirrah, arlsa.   What!  so aonnd  mteap ? 
Oo»  taka  him  up,  and  baar  bim  to  my  houaa. 
And  baar  him  aasOy  for  ftar  ha  waka. 
And  In  my  flriraat  diambar  maka  a  flra. 
And  aat  a  sumptuous  banquat  on  tba  board. 
And  put  my  richaat  garmants  on  his  back. 
Than  aat  him  at  tha  tabia  In  a  dialr : 
Whan  that  is  dona,  i^alnst  ha  shaD  awak^ 
Lat  baavanly  musie  play  about  Elm  atHL 
Go  two  of  you  away,  and  baar  him  banoa. 
And  than  1 01  taU  yott  what  I  bava  daviirdt 
But  saa  In  any  aaaa  you  waka  hhn  not. 

CSafuftf  Two  «aia  Sun. 
Now  taka  my  aioak,  and  giva  ma  ona  of  yours. 
All  faUowa  now,  and  saa  you  taka  ma  ao: 
For  wa  will  wait  upon  thia  drunkan  man. 
To  saa  his  eountananoa  whan  ha  doth  awaka. 
And  And  hfanaalf  dothad  hi  anah  attira^ 
With  baaranly  muaia  aoundii^  in  his  aars^ 
And  sudft  a  banqnat  sat  bafora  hb  ayas, 
Tha  follow  sum  will  think  ha  is  in  baaran : 
But  wa  will  Cba]  about  him  whan  ha  wakas. 
And  saa  you  eall  him  lord  at  arsry  word. 
And  oAr  thou  him  his  borsa  to  rida  abroad. 
And  thou  Ma  hawks,  and  hounds  to  hunt  tha  daar. 
And  I  will  ask  what  suiu  ha  maans  to  waar. 
And  whatsoa'ar  ha  aalth.  aaa  you  do  not  langb. 
But  atUl  pafsuada  him  that  ha  is  a  kxd. 

The  players  then  enter,  and  Sander,  a  down^ 
is  the  principal  speaker.  The  scene,  when  8Ue 
awakes  in  his  lordly  goise.  sacceeda.  Ocmpare 
it  with  the  rich  poetry  and  the  eren  ridier 
hnmonr  of  Sly  (reminding  ns^  as  Haslitt  weU 
obsenres,  of  Sancho  Fansa).  The  SHe  of  the  old 
play  is  but  a  ynlgar  tinker,  the  lord  and  atten- 
dants somewhat  fbstian  ranters : — 

Ailtr  Two  wUh  m  idbU  and  a  tan«M(  on  U,  amd  Two  oAars 
«oM  Sum  mdmp  in  •  dkthr,  ricM^r  ivpanisd,  and  Oa 
mmtkplatfktg, 
Ona.  So,  sirrah,  now  go  call  my  lord. 
And  taU  him  that  aU  thhigs  an  raady  as  ha  wiird  it. 

AnaOmt.  Sat  thou  soma  wina  upon  tha  board. 
And  than  1*11  go  fotch  my  lord  prasantly.  Cctt. 

Alter  tM  Lonn  mnd  kit  Man. 
XonL  How  now?  whatl  is  all  things  ready  f 
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one  Vaa,  my  lord. 

iMrd,  Then  toundtht  music,  and  m  wake  him  ttraighti 
And  iM  yott  do  at  tnt  I  gftYt  In  chaiia. 
Ifylordl  mylordl  (heslct|MaouiMlly,)my  knrdl 

Mt.  Tapater,  ghrt  *%  a  little  noaSX  ale:  hdch-ho. 

Lirtf.  Here's  vine,  my  lord  t  the  porert  of  the  grape. 

Wt.  For  which  loid? 

IjMr^  For  your  honour,  my  lord. 

McWho,!?    Am  I  a  lord?   Jesua,  what  fine  apparel 
have  I  got! 

hKt,  More  ridMrlkr  your  honour  hath  to  wear. 
And  if  it  please  you  I  wiO  fetch  them  straight. 

WVU  And  if  your  honour  please  to  ride  abroad, 
1 11  fMch  your  lusty  steeds,  more  swift  of  pace 
Than  winged  Pegasus  in  aU  his  pride. 
That  ran  ao  swiftly  over  Persian  plains. 

3bM.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  hunt  the  deer. 
Your  hounds  stand  ready  coupled  at  the  door. 
Who  In  running  win  overtake  the  roe. 
And  make  the  long-breathed  tiger  broken-winded. 

90$,  By  the  mass,  I  think  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 
What's  thy  name? 

JjkH,  Simon,  an  If  it  pleese  your  honour. 

mu.  Sim,  that 's  much  to  say  Simlon,  or  Simoni 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  and  fill  the  pot. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Sim  t  am  I  a  k>id  Indeed? 

Lflvd.  Ay,  my  gracious  lord,  and  your  lovdy  lady 
Long  time  hath  mourned  for  your  absence  here. 
And  now  with  joy  behold  where  she  doth  come 
To  gratulate  your  honour's  safe  return. 

•  ScBNS  I.—"  Whoi  think  you,  tfhe  ware 
eofnoejfed  iobedV* 

The  Btoiy  upon  which  this  Induction  is 
fonnded  in  all  probability  had  an  Eastern 
origin.  '  The  Sleeper  Awakened/  of  the  '  Thon- 
sand  and  One  Nighta,*  ia  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Lane,  in  the  notes  to  his  admirable  translation, 
not  to  be  a  genuine  tale,  its  chief  and  best  por- 
tion being  "  an  historical  anecdote  related  as  a 
Act."  Mr.  Lane  adds,—"  The  author  by  whom 
I  haye  found  the  chief  portion  of  this  tale  re- 
lated as  an  historical  anecdote  is  El-Is-hakee, 
who  finished  his  history  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  *Osm&nlee  SultAn  Musta£A, 
apparently  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1082  (a.d. 
1628).  He  does  not  mention  his  aiithority ;  and 
whether  it  is  related  by  an  older  historian,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  perhaps  it  is  founded  upon 
fcct" 

The  following  story,  which  has  been  extracted 
by  Malone  from  Goulart's  'Admirable  and 
Memorable  Histories,'  translated  by  £.  Grime- 
stone,  1607,  is  to  be  found  in  Heuterus,  'Berum 
Burgund.,'  lib.  ir.  Malone  thinks  that  it  had 
appeared  in  English  before  the  old  '  Taming  of 
a  Shrew  :* — 

"Philip,  called  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  being  at 
Bruzelles  with  his  court,  and  walking  one  night 
after  supper  through  the  streets,  accompanied 
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with  some  of  his  fiiTOurites,  he  found  lying  upon 
the  stones  a  certain  artisan  that  was  Tery  drunk, 
and  that  slept  soundly.  It  pleased  the  prince, 
in  this  artisan,  to  mi^e  trial  of  the  vanity  of 
our  life,  whereof  he  had  before  diaoouraed  with 
his  fikmiliar  friends.  He,  therefore,  cansed  tiiis 
sleeper  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  into  his 
palace :  he  commands  him  to  be  laid  in  one  of 
the  richest  beds;  a  rich  night-cap  to  be  giren 
him ;  his  foul  shirt  to  be  taken  off,  and  to  have 
another  put  on  him  of  fine  hoUand.  When  as 
this  drunkard  had  digested  his  wine,  and  began 
to  awake,  behold  there  comes  about  his  bed 
pages  and  grooms  of  the  Duke's  chamber,  who 
draw  the  curtains,  and  make  many  cooitesiea, 
and,  being  bareheaded,  ask  him  if  it  please 
him  to  rise,  and  what  apparel  it  would  please 
him  to  put  on  that  day. — ^They  bring  him  ridi 
^>parel.  This  new  Monsieur,  amased  at  such 
courtesy,  and  doubting  whether  he  dreamed  or 
waked,  suffered  himself  to  be  dresBed,  and  led 
out  of  the  chamber.  There  came  noblemen 
which  sainted  him  with  all  honour,  and  conduct 
him  to  the  mass,  where  with  great  ceremony 
they  gave  him  the  book  of  the  Gospel  and  Pixe 
to  kiss,  as  they  did  usually  to  the  Duke.  From 
the  mass,  they  bring  him  back  unto  the  palace ; 
he  washes  his  hands,  and  sits  down  at  the  table 
well  furnished.  After  dinner,  the  Great  Cham- 
berlain commands  cards  to  be  brought^  with  a 
great  sum  of  money.  This  Duke  in  imagina- 
tion plays  with  the  chief  of  the  court  Then 
they  cany  him  to  walk  in  tho  garden,  and  to 
hunt  the  hare,  and  to  hawk.  They  bring  him 
back  unto  the  palace,  where  he  sups  in  state. 
Candles  being  lighted,  the  musicians  b^^  to 
play ;  and,  the  tables  taken  away,  the  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  fell  to  dandng.  Then  thejf 
played  a  pleasant  comedy,  after  which  followed 
a  banquet,  whereat  they  had  presently  store  of 
ipocras  and  precious  wine,  with  all  sorts  of 
confitures,  to  this  prince  of  the  new  impression, 
so  as  he  was  drunk,  and  fell  soundly  asleep. 
Thereupon  the  Duke  commanded  that  he  should 
be  disrobed  of  all  his  rich  attire.  He  ^"ss  put 
into  his  old  rags,  and  carried  into  the  same 
place  where  he  had  been  found  the  night  before; 
where  he  spent  that  night  Being  awake  in  the 
morning,  he  began  to  remember  what  had 
happened  before, — ^he  knew  not  whether  it 
were  true  indeed,  or  a  dream  that  had  troubled 
his  brain.  But  in  the  end,  aft«r  many  dis- 
courses, he  concludes  that  all  was  but  a  dream 
that  bad  happened  unto  him ;  and  so  entertained 
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his  wife,  hit  childien,  and  his  nei|^ib<mn^  with- 
out anj  other  sppiehenBlon." 

The  Shakspere  Sodefy,  in  their  'Papers,' 
ToL  iL,  hftye  printed  a  miich  longer  Terdon  of 
this  itoiy,  ftimiflhed  from  a  fragment  of  a  book 
containing  'The  Waking  Han's  Dreame.' 

Barton-on-the-Heath  is  a  small  yiUage  on  the 
borders  of  Warwiekshire  and  Oxfordshire.  In 
Domesdaj-Book,  according  to  Dngdale,  it  is 
written  jB^fiofie,— so  that  the  Bvrton  of  the 
teztmajbe  ooiiect.  It  consists  of  some  twentj 
or  thirty  cottages,  intermixed  with  a  few  small 
fimn-honsM^  miking  together  one  short  irregu- 
lar street  The  church  is  small  and  pecnUar  in 
its  architectural  amngements ;  an  old  mansion 
near  it  of  the  Slixabethan  era  is  the  rectoiy. 
The  Yillage  is  situated  two  miles  from  Long 
Gompton,  on  the  road  to  Stratford  ttom  Oxford, 
and  the  approaches  on  all  sides  are  b j  lonel j 
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lanes,  and  in  its  general  aspect  it  is  solitazy  and 
neglected.  Of  the  "heath,"  howerer,  ttom 
which  it  partly  takes  its  name,  no  traces  re- 
main, the  land  being  whoUj  endoeed. 

♦  Scorn  n.— «  The/at  ale^e  </  WmeoL" 
We  belicTe  that  in  tiiis  paasage,  as  in  'Heniy 
IT.,  Fart  IL/  the  pbMse  to  which  Shakspere 
allndes  is  the  hamlet  of  Wiimeooie,  andentl j 
Wjln^ynoote,  aboat  three  mOes  to  the  north  of 
Stratford,  in  the  pariah  of  Aston-Gantlow. 
Here  liTod  Robert  Arden,  our  poef  s  matenial 
gnnd&ther;  and  his  jouigest  danghter,  the 
mother  of  Shakspere,  inherited  a  house  and 
lands  here  ritoat^  It  is  most  probable^  there- 
fore, that  tiiis  hamlet^  which  Malone  says 
(though  he  gires  no  anthoritj)  was  also  called 
WyncoU,  was  in  Shakspere's  thon^ts.  Wilme- 
cote  is  a  straggling  Tillage  with  afowold  hooses, 
amongst  whose  sedaded  fields  onr  poet  no 
donbt  passed  man j  of  his  boyish  hoars. 


ACT  I. 


•  Sam  L— "jPVwr  Padtta,  manery  qf  arUT 

DuBDro  the  ages  when  books  were  scarce  and 
seminaries  of  learning  few,  men  of  accomplish- 
ment in  literature,  seienoe,  and  art,  crowded 
into  dties  which  were  graced  bj  nniTersities. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  probable 
than  that  a  tutor,  like  Lido,  should  repair  to 
Fadua  from  Mantua ; 

«« HU  Mne  la  Udo,  bom  in  Mantiu ;** 
or  a  student^  like  Lucentio  frx>m  Pisa, 

*'Ashet]iatletTW 
A  ilwOow  pUah  to  plun^  him  In  the  detpt" 

or  "a  pedant,"  (Act  lY.  Sc.  2.)  turning  aside 
from  the  road  to  Rome  and  Tripoli,  to  spend  "a 
week  or  two"  in  the  great  "nurserj  of  arts  "  of 
the  Italian  peninsula^  The  university  of  Padua 
was  in  all  its  glory  in  Sliakspere's  day ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  those  who  hare  explored  the  city 
to  resist  the  persuasion  that  the  poet  himself 
had  been  one  of  the  trayeUers  who  had  come 
from  afiur  to  look  upon  ita  seats  of  learning,  if 
not  to  psrtake  of  its  "ingenious  studies." 
There  is  a  pure  Paduan  atmosphere  hanging 
about  this  play ;  and  the  risitor  of  to-day  sees 
other  Lucentioe  and  Tranios  in  the  knots  of  stu- 


dents who  meet  snd  accost  in  the  "public 
places,"  and  the  servants  who  buy  in  the  market : 
while  there  may  be  many  an  accomplished 
Bianca  among  the  dtizen^  daughters  who  take 
their  walks  along  the  arcades  of  the  venerable 
streets.  Influences  of  learning;  love,  and  mirth, 
are  still  abroad  in  the  place,  breathing  as  they 
do  frx>m  the  play. 

The  university  of  Padua  was  founded  by 
Frederick  Barbaroees,  eariy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was,  for  several  hundred  years,  a 
fikvourite  resort  of  learned  men.  Among  other 
great  peisonages,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  and  Christo- 
pher Columbus  studied  there.  The  number  of 
students  was  once  (we  believe  in  Shakspere's 
age)  eighteen  thousand.  Now  that  universities 
have  multiplied,  none  are  so  thronged;  but  that 
of  Padua  still  numbers  fix>m  fifteen  hundred  to 
twenty-three  hundred.  Most  of  the  educated 
youth  of  Lombardy  pursue  their  studies  there, 
and  numbers  from  a  greater  distance.  "The 
mathematics"  are  still  a  ftkvourite  branch  of 
learning,  with  some  "Ghreek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages;"  also  natural  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. History  and  morals,  and  consequently 
politics,  seem  to  be  discouraged,  if  not  omitted 
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The  sspeet  of  the  nnivenity  of  Pluliuk  i«  now 
somewhat  foilom,  thou^  its  halls  are  respeci- 
ablj  tenanted  hj  students.  Ita  mouldering 
conns  and  dim  staircases  are  thickljhnng  with 
the  heraldio  blasonry  of  the  pious  beneikctors  of 
the  institution.  The  number  of  these  coatsK>f- 
arms  is  so  vast  ss  to  conyej  a  strong  impression 
of  what  the  qplendour  of  this  seat  of  learning 
must  once  hsTS  been.— (M.) 

•  SoEMB  T.  "fruitful  Lambardy, 

The  pteatcmt  garden  (^gr«a  Italy," 

The  rich  plain  of  Lombardy  is  still  like  "a 
plessant  garden,"  and  appears  ss  if  it  must  ever 
continue  to  be  so,  sheltered  ss  it  is  bj  the  Tsst 
barrier  of  the  Alpe»  and  fertilised  by  the  streams 
which  descend  from  their  glaciers.  From  the 
walls  of  the  Lombard  cities  which  are  usually 
reared  on  rising  ground^  the  prospocts  are  en- 
chanting; presenting  a  fertile  expanse,  rarely 
disfigured  by  fences,  intersected  by  the  great  Via 
.£milia— one  long  ayenoe  of  mulberry  trees; 
gleaming  here  and  there  with  transparent  lakes, 
and  adorned  with  scattered  towns,  villas,  and 
churches,  rising  from  among  the  Tines.  Com, 
oil,  and  wine,  are  everywhere  ripening  together; 
and  not  a  speck  of  barrenness  is  visible,  from 
the  northern  Alps  and  eastern  Adriatic,  to  the 
unobstructed  southern  horizon,  where  the  plain 
melts  away  in  sunshine. — (H.) 

^  Scene  I. 
"  0  ye$,  I  aaw  sweet  beauty  in  hei'/ace, 
Such  OB  the  daugJUer  qf  Agetwr  had,"  &c. 

There  are  in  this  play  a  few  delicate  touches 
of  mythological  images,  as  in  the  passage 
before  us.  But  the  old  'Taming  of  a  Shrew'  is 
crammed  full  of  the  learning  of  a  university  stu- 
dent, paraded  with  an  ostentation  totally  in- 
consistent with  dramatic  propriety.  The  classi- 
cal allusions  introduced  by  Shakspere  in  this  and 
other  comedies  are  Just  such  as  a  gentleman 
might  use  without  pedantry.  But  the  following 
passage  from  the  old  play  (and  there  arc  many  of 
a  similar  character)  is  as  &r  removed  from  the 
language  of  nature  as  it  is  from  that  of  high 
scholarship.  It  is  nothing  beyond  a  school- 
boy's exercise : — 

p:taem<u  Not  for  great  Neptune,  no,  nor  Jorc  hlmcelf. 
Will  Phllema  leave  Aurellu*'  love: 
Could  he  instal  me  empress  of  the  wor!d. 
Or  make  me  queen  tnd  guidxess  of  the  heaven. 
Vet  would  I  not  ezcbanga  my  love  for  his: 
Thy  company  is  poor  Philnna's  heaven. 
And  without  thee  heaven  were  hell  to  me. 


IXXU8TBATI0NS.  [ACT  I. 

EmtHa,  And  should  my  love,  as  ertt  did  Hercules, 
Attempt  the  burainf  vaults  of  bdl, 
I  would,  v^th  piteous  looks  and  pleasinf  wocds* 
As  ODoe  did  Oipbcus  with  his  hannony. 
And  ravlshiof  sound  of  hli  melodious  harp. 
Entreat  giim  Pluto,  and  ot  him  obtain 
That  thou  might* st  go,  and  safe  return  agafai. 

PMIemo.  And  should  my  love,  as  erst  Lcander  did. 
Attempt  to  swtan  the  boUing  HeUespont 
For  Hero*s  love,  no  towers  of  brass  dioald  bold. 
But  I  would  follow  thee  through  those  raging  floods. 
With  locks  disshever'd,  and  my  brcMt  all  bait: 
With  bended  knees  upon  Abidae's  shore, 
I  would,  with  smoky  sighs  and  brtaiish  tears. 
Importune  Neptune  and  the  watery  gods. 
To  send  a  guard  of  silver-scaled  dolphins. 
With  sounding  Tritons,  to  be  our  eonvoy. 
And  to  transport  us  safs  unto  the  shore. 
Whilst  I  would  hang  about  thy  lovely  nedu 
Redoubling  kiss  on  kiss  upon  thy  cheeks. 
And  with  our  pastime  still  the  swelling  waves. 

Emt,  Should  PoUdor,  as  AdiUles  did. 
Only  employ  himself  to  fellow  arms. 
Like  to  the  warlike  Amaaooian  queen, 
PenthcsOea,  Hector's  paramour. 
Who  foU'd  the  bloody  Pyrrhus,  murd'rons  OnA, 
1 11  thrust  myself  amongst  the  thickest  throngs. 
And  with  my  utmost  force  asdst  my  lovei. 

•  SciorB  I.—"  The  Preaentera  above  tpeah" 
In  the  second  scene  of  the  Induction,  the 
original  stage-direction  is  "Enter  aloft  the 
drunkard  with  attendants,"  &c.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  parting  scene  of  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
we  have  a  similar  direction, — "Enter  Bomeo 
and  Juliet  aloft."  In  the  illustrations  of  the 
third  act  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  will  be  found  a 
description  and  representation  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  balcony,  or  upper  stage,  of  our  old 
theatres,  to  which  these  directions  refer. 

•  ScBNE  II. —  "Nay,  't  w  no  matter  what  he  *lege$ 
in  Latin.** 

"Petrucio,"  says  Steevens,  "has  been  just 
speaking  Italian  to  Hortensio,  which  Grumio 
mistakes  for  the  other  language."  Monck 
Mason  lias  a  delicious  remark  on  this : — "  Mr. 
Stee\'ens  appears  to  have  been  a  little  absent 
when  he  wrote  his  note.  He  foxgot  that  Italian 
was  Gi-umio's  native  language,  and  that  there- 
fore be  could  not  possibly  mistake  it  for  Latin." 
To  tliis  Steevens  rejoins,  "  I  was  well  aware  that 
Italian  was  Gnimio's  native  language,  but  i\'as 
not,  nor  am  now,  certain  of  our  author's  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  because  his  Italians 
necessarily  speak  English  throughout  the  play, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  colloquial  sentences.** 
But  if  our  author  did  attend  "  to  this  circum- 
stance," he  could  not  have  made  Qrumio 
blunder  more  naturally.    The  "Italians  necea- 
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$ariiif  gpeak  EngUah  thian^ooi  the  pUj;"— 
and  when  thej  tpeek  "a  few  ooUoqoSal  sen- 
tences* of  ItaUaa^ihej tpeak them  as  an Bng>- 
liahman  woold  apeak  that  or  anj  other  foreign 
language.  To  make  the  diiiena  and  aoholan  of 
Padna  apeak  Bngliah  at  all  ia— io  teat  poetiy 
by  laws  which  do  not  appl  j  to  it^-a  Tiolation 
of  propriety.  But  that  Tiolation  admitted,  the 
mistake  of  Ommio  is  perfectly  in  keeping. 

love." 

In  Gower,  'De  Confessione  Amantis,*  we  hare 
the  description  of  a  deformed  hag  whom  Florent, 
a  yoong  knight^  had  bound  himself  to  many, 
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proTided  she  gare  him  the  k^  to  a  riddle,  upon 
the  solution  of  which  his  life  depended. 

"ScDalL    "  Were  she  (u  rough 

Aeareihe  noeUing  AdriaHe  secw." 

The  Adriatic,  though  well  land-locked,  and  in 
snmmer  often  as  still  as  a  mirror,  is  sabject  to 
serere  and  sadden  stonns.  The  great  aea-wall 
which  protects  Venice,  distant  ei^^teen  miles 
from  the  eitj,  and  bnil^  of  course,  in  a  direction 
where  it  is  best  sheltered  and  sapported  by  the 
islands,  is,  for  the  three  miles  abreast  of  Pales- 
trina,  a  vast  work  for  width  and  loftiness;  yet  it 
is  fhMjnently  sonnoimted  in  winter  by  "the 
swelling  Adriatic  seas,"  which  poor  orer  it  into 
the  Lagimes.— (M.) 


ACT  II. 


"  Som  l.'-'**And  1hi§  emaUpaekel  (ifCfreek 
and  Latin  bocke," 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  thai  the  danghters  of 
Baptists  were  more  learned  than  other  ladies  of 
their  city  and  their  time. 

Under  the  walls  of  nniyenitiee,  then  the  only 
centres  of  intellectoal  lights  knowledge  waa 
shed  abroad  like  sunshine  at  noon,  and  waa 
naturally  more  or  less  ex^oyed  by  all.  At  the 
time  when  Shakspere  and  the  uniyeraity  of 
Padua  flourished,  the  higher  classes  of  women 
were  not  deemed  unfitted  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion. Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others,  will 
at  once  occur  to  the  reader's  recollection  in 
proof  of  this.  "  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
guages," "the  mathematics,"  and  "to  read 
philosophy,"  then  came  as  naturally  as  "muac" 
within  the  scope  of  female  education.  Any 
association  of  pedantry  with  the  training  of 
the  yoong  ladies  of  this  play  is  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  reader,  not  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet. — (M.) 

"  SoKNB  I.—"  Good  morrow,  Kate," 

The  first  scene  between  Petrudo  and  Kate  is 
founded  upon  a  similar  scene  in  '  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew/  Our  readers  may  amuse  them- 
scItcs  by  a  comparison  of  Shakspere  and  his 
anonymous  rival : — 

JV,  Ha,  Kate,  eooM  hither,  weoch,  and  list  to  me: 
Uie  thbfentlemen  Mendly  m  thou  caiut. 


rm-.  TwiDtj  Kood  morrowfl  to  my  loTely  Kate. 

KmU.  YoaJert,Iamtufet  it  ibe  youra  afacady  ? 

flir.  IteU  thee,  Kate,  I  know  thoolov^aewelL 

Kate,  Thedevayoadol  whotoMyoueo? 

Fm-,  My  mfaid,  ewcet  Kate,  doth  eay  I  am  the  man. 
Must  wed,  and  bed,  and  many  bonny  Kate. 

JCeCc  Was  ever  seen  so  gross  an  ass  as  this? 

r^r.  Ay,  to  stand  so  lonf,  and  never  get  a  kiss. 

KaU.  Hands  olt  I  my,  and  get  you  ttom  this  placet 
Or  I  wm  set  my  ten  commandmente  in  your  face. 

Ftr,  I  prithee  do,  Kates  they  my  tliou  art  a  shrew. 
And  I  like  thee  the  better,  for  I  would  hare  thee  so. 

KaU,  Let  go  my  hend  tot  fsar  it  reach  your  ear. 

nr.  No,  Kate,  tUs  hand  is  mine,  and  1  thy  Ioto. 

JCote.  I*  iUth,  sir,  no,  the  woodcock  wante  his  tail. 

Fmr.  But  yet  his  biawiUserre  if  the  other  IkiL 

Jiff.  How  now,  Ferando)  wlutt,  my  daughter? 

F0r.  She 's  willing,  sir,  and  loves  me  as  her  Ut^ 

Kat9.  T  is  for  your  skin,  then.  Imt  not  to  be  your  wife. 

MA  Come  hither,  Kate,  and  let  me  give  thy  hand 
To  him  that  I  have  chosen  for  thy  k»ve. 
And  thou  to-morrow  shaU  be  wed  to  him. 

Kate.  Why  fother,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me. 
To  give  me  thus  unto  this  bntaisick  man. 
That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me  ? 

iSht  ttimi  a$U0  amd  tp«ak». 
And  yet  I  will  consent  and  marry  him, 
(For  I,  methioks,  have  lived  too  long  a  maid.) 
And  match  him  too,  or  eUe  hb  manhood  *»  good. 

MA  Oiv*  ne  thy  hands  Ferando  lores  thee  well. 
And  win  with  wealth  and  ease  maintain  thy  state. 
Here  Ferando,  take  her  for  thy  wife. 
And  Sunday  next  shall  be  our  wedding-day. 

Fir.  Why  so,  did  I  not  tell  thee  I  should  be  the  man? 
Father,  I  leave  my  lovely  Kate  with  you : 
Provide  yourselves  against  our  marriageHlay, 
For  I  must  hie  me  to  my  country-house 
In  haste,  to  see  provision  may  be  made 
To  entertain  my  Kate  when  she  doth  come. 

.^.  Do  sot  come,  Kate,  why  dost  thou  look 
So  sad  ?    Be  merry » wench,  thy  wedding-day  *s  at  hand ; 
Son,  fore  you  well,  and  see  you  keep  your  promise. 

tEseune  Ahrotiuo  mid  Kats. 
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To  fruy  appard  'gabui  ihe  wedding-da^!* 


"My  hcnm  wUhm  iKe  dig 
It  HddgfiamMed  wUKpUOe  and  gM^  Ac 

If  Shakapere  hid  not  seen  the  Interior  of 
Italian  honaee  when  he  wrote  this  plaj,  he  muat 
haye  posMned  aome  eflTectnal  meana  of  knowing 
and  realiiinff  in  1»W  imagination  the  particnlan 
of  aaeh  an  interior.  Breiy  educated  man  might 
he  aware  that  the  extenaiye  oommeroe  of  Venice 
moat  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  nei^bonr- 
ing  dtiea  %  mnltitnde  of  artidea  of  foreign 
production  and  taate.  Bot  there  is  %  partico- 
larify  in  hia  mention  of  theae  artidea  which 
ttrongly  indicatea  the  experience  of  an  ^je- 
witneaB.  The  "^ypreaa  che^a*"  and  ''iTozy 
Gott&n,"  rich  in  antique  earrings  are  atUl  eziat- 
ing^  with  aome  remnanta  of  "^^yrian  tapeatry," 
to  cany  back  the  imagination  of  the  trayeller 
to  the  dajra  of  the  glozy  of  the  republic.  The 
"plate  and  gold"  are,  for  the  moat  party  gone, 
to  aupplj  the  needa  of  the  impoTcriahed  ariato- 
eracj,  who  (to  thdr  credit)  will  part  with  eteiy- 


iij«u8TBAnoif8.  [act  nz*. 

thing  aomier  than  thdr  pieturea.  The  "rtenta 
and  canopiee,"  and  '^  Turkey  ouahiona  boaifd 
with  peariy"  now  no  longer  aeen*  were  appro- 
priate to  the  daya  when  Qypni%  Oandi%  and 
the  Morea  were  dependendea  of  Venice,  acai- 
taring  their  productiona  throu^  the  eaatem 
dtiea  of  Italy,  and  actually  tttaMiahing  many 
of  their  coatoma  in  the  aingular  capital  of  the 
Venetian  dominion.  After  Venice,  Padua  waa 
naturally  ftiat  aenred  with  importationa  of 
luzuiy. 

Venice  wa%  and  ia  atOl,  remaikaWe  for  ita 
Jewellery,  etptdaJIj  ita  line  woika  in  gdd. 
"Venice  gold " waa wrouj^t  into  "Tilanee*— 
tapestiy— by  the  needle,  and  waa  uaed  for  ereiy 
Tariety  of  ornament^  tmrn.  chaina  aa  fine  aa  if 
made  of  woTcn  hair,  to  the  moat  maadre  fonn 
in  which  gold  can  be  worn.  At  the  preaent 
day,  the  traydler  iriio  walka  round  the  Flaaaa 
of  St.  Haik'a  ia  auipriaed  at  the  laige  prc^r- 
tion  of  jewdlen^  flhopa,  and  at  the  Tarie^  and 
degance  of  the  omamenta  they  contain, — the 
diell  necklaoea,  the  Jewelled  ringa  and  tiarai^ 
and  the  profodon  of  gold  chaina.— (M.) 


ACT  ni. 


^  QokkmL'--'''  Oamui  I  am,  ihe  ground  <^aU 
accord,"  &c 

Qakut,  or,  more  correctly,  Oamimut,  ia,  in  the 
aenae  here  intended,  the  loweat  note  of  the 
mudcd  aede,  eatabliahed  in  the  deyenth  cen- 
tury by  a  Benedictine  monk.  Guide,  of  Areszo 
in  Tuacany.  To  thia  aound  (o,  the  first  line  in 
the  baae,)  he  gave  the  name  of  the  third  letter 
in  the  Greek  dphabet,  r  {Oaimma),  cutting  off 
the  find  Towd,  and  affixing  the  qrUable  uL 
Thi%  and  the  other  ayllablea,  re,  mi,  fa,  ftc, 
names  asdgned  by  Guido  to  the  notes  of  the 
diatonic  aede,  were  suggested  to  him  by  the 
following  yersee,  which  form  the  first  stanza  of  | 
a  hymn,  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  to  St  John  the 
Bi^tist:— 

"  Ut  quMot  Imxit  fwoOtft  flbrb, 

Jfiis  fntorumyfaBiiiU  tuoninOf 

Sehfe  poUttd  labli  mtum, 

SftneUBJouuMsl'* 

The  tune  to  which  this  hymn  was  andently 
sung  in  the  Catholic  church,  aacends  by  the 
diatonic  inteirals  o,  a,  n,  p,  d,  and  e,  at  the 
qrllablea  here  printed  in  itdica. 


*•  QcBXM  lL—^^ffi§h<nr9e  hipped,"  ftc 

Shakspere  deacribea  the  imperiioctiona  and 
unsoundneaa  of  a  horae  with  aa  much  preddon 
as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  a  ikrrier^a  diop.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  '  V^nus  and  Adonia,'  he  ia 
equdly  drcumstantid  in  aumming  up  the 
qualitiea  of  a  noble  courser : — 

"  Round^ooTd,  •bort-Jointad,  fadoeks  ihaff  aiid  loof* 
Broad  brMit,  ftill  eye,  tmall  head,  and  nostrils  wids. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  strdght  legs  and  passing  strong. 
Thin  mane,  thick  tall,  teoad  buttock,  tender  Mda." 

^  Bom  IL'-'^A  heaUh,  ^ptoth  he," 

It  waa  the  uniyeml  custom,  in  our  poef s 
time,  at  the  marriage  of  the  humblest  as  well  aa 
the  highest^  for  a  hride-cvp,  sometimes  called 
"a  kniaing<ttp,"  to  be  quaffed  in  church.  At 
the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  Winchester 
cathedrd,  in  1554,  thia  part  of  the  ceremony  ia 
thus  described : — "  The  trumpets  sounded,  and 
they  both  returned  to  their  trarerBea  in  the 
quire,  and  there  remained  untU  mass  was  done ; 
at  which  time  toine  and  eop$  were  hallowed  and 
ddiTcred  to  them  both."  (LetancTe  OoOeeUmea,) 
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In  Lineham's  Letter  (1575)>  deecribing  the 
enterteinxDeati  At  Eenilworth,  we  hftve  en  ac- 
ooont  of  %  real  mstle  wedding;  in  which  there 
was  home  before  the  bride,  ''The  bride^np, 
fimned  of  »  aweet  aaeket  barrel,  a  fldi^tamed 
poet  aet  to  it^  all  aeeminglj  beailyered  and 
paroel-gilt.''  T^tneham  adds  that  "the  boaj 
iliee  Hooked  about  the  biide^mp  for  the  sweet- 
neas  of  the  sachet  that  it  ssTonred  on." 

**  Sam  n.— "/  nmti  otnoy  tadap,"  fto. 
We  sabjoin  tho  parallel  scene  in  the  earlier 
play:— 

Jlr.  flitlMr,flu«wdl»m7Kat«aiidImuithoiD«. 
Simhf  fo  main  iMdy  mj  hoTM  pratntly. 

Aff.  YoarhontI  wlut«foii,I  hoptyoadobutjMti 
I  am  Mirt  yott  will  not  fo  to  rnddanly. 

JEste.  Lfllllim  go  or  tany.  I  am  reaolTad  to  stay. 
And  not  to  tnval  on  my  waddlng^day. 

#tar.  Tvt,  Kata.  I  tall  thaa  wa  mmt  aaada  go  homa. 
TUIaiB.  bait  thoa  Middled  my  bona? 

SttN.  Which  bona— your  cnitall  1 

Jlr.  Zoonda  I  yon  slaTa,  itand  you  prathic  baia  I 
Saddia  tba  bay  galdlnc  Ibr  your  misCreM. 


KaU,  Not  Ibr  ma,  for  I  win  not  go. 

San,  TbaoftlarwaiiioClatmabaTablmt  yoaowa  t«n- 


Tm  h\t  num.  ini  ilnnnfwfnritnfflm  mj  mlitimr  mililli. 

Far.  Hare,  ▼Olafai,  gopay  blm  itrmlgbt. 

tei.  ShaU  I  gifa  tbam  aaotbar  padL  of  lavaDdar  ? 

Ftr.  Out,  slaTa  I  and  bilng  tbam  piaiantly  to  tha  door. 

JV-  Wfay.aon,  IbopaatlaaatyonlldtaMwItbua. 

9am,  Iprayyou»maitar»lat1ataytIlldimMrbadona. 

Far.  Zounds,  TiUafai,  art tiioabara  yet 7  VIbMSAjmmm, 
Coma.  Kata,  oar  dfamaria  provldad  at  booaa. 

JCala.  Butnotlbrnia,lbrbaraImaantodiBat 
1 11  bava  my  wHI  fai  this  aa  wall  at  yont 
Though  you  In  madding  mood  wooldlaava  yoor  IWandr, 
Daqplta  of  you  1 11  tarry  with  tbna  stllL 

Far.  Ay,  Kata,  to  thou  sbalt,  but  at  aoaaa  otbar  tbna  t 
Whan  at  thy  iiitan  baia  iban  ba  aqpouMd. 
Than  thou  and  I  wHI  kaap  ovr  waddlng<4ay 
In  battar  tort  than  now  wa  aan  provldat 
For  bara  I  promlaa  thaa  baftna  tbam  an, 
Wa  wni  ara  long  ratum  to  tbam  afaln. 
Coma,  Kata,  ftand  not  on  tanna,  wa  win  away  t 
This  la  my  day*  to-morrow  tiiou  obalt  rala. 
And  I  wUl  do  whatafvar  thou  commandM. 
Oantkman,  CnawaU,  wa  11  taka  our  laavaa* 
It  win  ba  lata,  bafim  that  wa  aooaa  boma. 

CXanml  FanAVOo  and  Katb. 


ACT  IV. 


**  Sam  I.— "Curt.  Who  is  iheU  caUs  90  eoldly  f 
QfHLA  pidceqfieet" 

At  Y  enioe,  Barroanded  bj  the  sea>  the  tempen^ 
tore  is  raielj  below  6*  Beanmur— 18®  Fahren- 
heit ;  bnt  the  cold  is  much  greater  on  the  main- 
land, eyen  at  its  nearest  points;  and  at  Fadua, 
from  which  Petmcio's  conntiy-house  was  obyi- 
oosly  not  rery  distent,  it  is  freqnentij  so  ex- 
treme as  to  Justify  all  Gmmio's  lamentations. 
During  a  considerable  period  of  the  winter  of 
1888,  neariy  200  men  were  daily  employed  in 
breaking  up  the  ice  on  the  Brenta  for  tiie  pas- 
sage of  boats  to  Venice ;  and  piles  of  ice,  of 
great  height^  might  be  aeen  till  spring. — (M.) 

»  SoEMB  I.— "/od^  boy /ho,  boy/" 

The  first  words  of  a  Bound  for  four  Toices, 
printed,  in  1609,  in  a  musical  work,  now  become 
exceedingly  rare,  entitled  'PammeUa,  Mtmekes 
MucdUmie;  or  Mixed  VcarieUe  qf  pUoMnU 
Bowaddayes  and  ddightfkd  Catchei,'  <fte. 

ICalone  gires  a  rather  inaocorate  copy  of  this, 
and  in  the  enigmatic  form  which  it  takes  in 
PammeUii,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  it 
is  printed  in  that  work,  for  he  cites  Sir  John 
Hawkins  as  his  authority,  in  whose  'History  of 
Music,'  howcTcr,  it  not  only  does  not  appear, 
but  is  not  eyen  alluded  to.    We  here  insert  it 


as  it  would  hsye  been  shaped,  by  the  composer 
himself,  in  the  present  day,  merely  changing  the 
tenor  clef  into  the  treble,  and  adding,  as  the  cor- 
rection of  what  most  likely  is  a  clerical  error, 
a  sharp  to  the  o  in  the  third  staff 


I 


^jij  ^i-ii 


Jaeka^     boy,      ho,      boy,     nawaal 


Tha     Cat  la 


^,bt',fnh"rri°3 


Lat  ua   ring       now  for  bar  kneU, 


I 


ferrd" 


^^ 


■C5- 
Dlng,      dottf ,   ding,  dong,      bdL 

»•  ScBNB  I.—"  Where  be  these  hnavea,'*  Aec 
This  scene  is  one  of  the  most  q»irited  and 
characteristic  in  the  play ;  and  we  see  a  joyous 
reyelling  spirit  shining  through  Petrucio's 
affected  yioience.  The  Ferando  of  the  old 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew '  is  a  coarse  bully,  without 
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[act  it. 


ilie  fine  mimal  iplitti  and  tlie  tmJ  idf-ooiii- 
nuDd  of  our  Petrodo.  The  foOowing  is  the 
peiaHei  aeene  intimt  pliqr ;  and  it  ie  rttmartahle 
how  doaelj  Shakspeie  eopiet  the  ineidenti  :— 

FBftAjmo  antf  Katb. 


H«frw^t,aotiBpp«  Tat  upon  thtbMrt, 
Nor  talito  lymd,  BomothlBg  4oiM  at  an  7 
WlMftlitliatTiltelDtetl  MBtbiAon} 

Am.  How,  rfi— ii  rfi^ 

fhr.  00DMlilttar»7O«viIblB*I'n«iiy(MrBOMb 
YoancM,lMlpHM<rfrwlthaqrlM>oCil  wllltpiMM 
Yon  to  lay  tte  doth  r   Zooadil  ttevlllafci 
Haiti  my  Ibotx  piUl«arfl7.Iiii7*7«tairiB! 

CAlMtoAM 

I    WbodMMaia 


[Bttti^iiaiiiiaii— iaMH,aw<raiWt,irfaft 


fPUI 


i,  wbat  a  boK  ha  fsva 


fiv.  Go,yo« 
Ont  of  my  ftfiit*  I  lay,  aDd  bi 
Coosa*  Kate,  iP»  m  bava  odMr 
Is  than  a  flvt  hiiBy  ahaatar,  sir  r 

«Mi.Ay»ftMMMtli.  lEMmit  rmmAwoomtiMMru. 

CJtaMaf  Swflag-ian,  ontf  Miaipal  Oa  mm«. 

Jkm.  Zoiindtl  I  ttaink  of  my  oowdHiaa  oqr  Batter  1i 


te  polUqf 


FaaAirso  iliaiii. 

AM.  IboithklbottetbaBoaaaiBiaa. 

F«r.  ]>ldyoato,7oadaiBnadTillai&? 

CA»ait»flUHaB4 
Thb  bomoiir  aantt  I  iMld  Hw  to  awldlab 
To  brkDa  aDd  hold  tedi  ny  liaadrtroqff  wifis. 
With  auilM  of  1iuBfv»  aate,  and  wnt  of  daapt 
Nor  dtap.  nor  maat  dMll  tha  «i4<»y  to-nlgiiC. 
I H  maw  bar  op  at  mtn  do  maw  thair  hawks. 
And  oMka  har  fiotly  aona  unto  tha  lart: 
Wara  sha  as  stnhbora,  or  as  flm  of  stitagUi* 
As  was  tha  Thndan  hona  Alddts  tamad. 
That  kiiw  Kfaus  Hsd  with  flteh  of  man. 
Vat  would  I  p«U  har  down,  and  maka  hsr  coma. 
As  hangry  hawks  dotty  onto  thairlttia.  lEalt. 

"SonnL 
«/«  was  the  JHar  (if  orden  gra^r  <*c 
Peng's  poem,  'The  Frimr  of  Orden  Gray,' 
which  ia  partlj  aoAde  up  of  firagmenta  of  baDadi 
found  in  Shakapere,  begina  ihoa  >— 
"  It  was  a  Mar  of  ordais  gray 
WalkM  Itetii  to  t^  Us  baads.** 

»  ^cmsmm.-^*'Ko,tio;  for$oo(h, I dartnot 

for  my  l^t.*' 

We  aal^oin  the  panllel  scene  from  the  other 

pIaj: — 

AUwSAimBftafMlMtlflstnss. 

San.  Coma,  mistnte. 

iCofa.  Sandar,  I  prlthaa  halp  ma  to  lOBM  maat, 
I  am  so  (Unt  that  I  can  scaroely  stand. 

9m.  Ay,many,mistnsi,bat  yoa  know  my  master  has 
givan  ma  a  chaiga  that  yon  mnst  aot  nothtaig,  but  that 
.  whkhhahimsalf  glTathyou. 

JTote.  Why,  man,  thy  mastar  naads  natar  know  It. 


Stai.  You  say  traa»  tedaad.   Wby.look  yo«, 
what  say  you  to  a  fiaaa  of  baaf  and  mustard  now  ? 

JMa  Why,IsaytbaaesllsBtmsatt  aMsttiMBhsIp 
ma  tosoeaa? 

sun.  Ay.  I  aould  hdp  you  to  soaaa.  but  that  I  doubt  tha 
musttfd  Is  too  cholsile  ix  you.  But  whit  say  you  to  a 
riiaap^  head  and  pilic? 

Xote.  Why,  anytU^,  I  aara  not  what  it  ba. 

sun.  Ay,  but  tha  gaxUe  I  doubt  wm  maka; 
sttai]L,aadtiMn  mymastsr  wm  ansa  mate 
aatlt.   But  what  say  you  to  a  Dst  capon? 

JbMu  Thiit 's  BMat  te  a  Ung,  awuat  Sandsr,  hsip  ma  to 
aoaaaofit. 

Bm.  Nayby'iiadylUiantlstoodstf  teuat  wuBUit 
not  maddls  with  tho  kh^  maat. 

JDrta.  Out»TlIlBinl  dost tiiou asock ma? 
TakathattetfiysanctaMss.  IthtUtUhkm, 

Qx^  haa  been  haatily  betiajed  into  a  remark 
upon  thia  aeene  in  Shalnpera^  n^eh  ia  aingvlaily 
qppoaed  to  hia  naoal  aoeiira^>-''Thia  aeefloa  to 
be  borrowed  ftom  OeryanteaT  aooovmt  of  Saneho 
Pana'a  treatment  bj  hia  phjsleian  when  aham 
goremor  of  the  iaknd  of  Barataria."  The  first 
part  of  'Don  Qoixote'  waa  not  pabUahed  tQl 
1605;  and  our  poet  anqneatlonablj  took  the 
aoene  from  the  old  'Taming  of  %  Btnw/  which 
waa  pabliahed  in  1604. 

*«  Sam  m.— "Cbme,  taOar,  UiutBee  (hem 
cmamenU,"  ^he. 

The  reaembUnee  of  thia  aeene  to  the  aoene 
in  the  old  plaj,  in  which  the  Shrew  ia  tried  to 
the  utmost  bj  her  hnaband'a  interference  with 
her  dreas,  ia  doaer  than  in  almost  any  other 
partw    The  "  &oe  not  me,"  and  "  brsTe  not  me," 
of  Onxmio,  are  literal  tianaeripta  of  the  elder 
Jokea.     In  the  apeech  of  Petrado,  after  the 
tailor  ia  driyen  ont^  we  hATe  three  linea,  which 
are  the  same,  with  the  alighteat  alteration,  friHn 
the  following.'— 
«<  Coma,  Kate,  wa  now  wlllgo  ssa  thy  fhtlMsfS  booM, 
Evan  to  tham  hooast  msan  hsWIimwitsj 
Our  purses  shall  ba  ridi,  our  gannante  plain.** 

And  jet^  in  q»irit  and  taste,  the  differences  an 
as  remariu^le  aa  the  reaemblancea. 

AHir  Faiujrno  and  Katb.  and  SAJTDxn. 

San,  Mastar,  tha  habardadiar  has  brought  my  mistrsss 
home  har  cap  hara. 

nr.  Coma  hithar,  sirrsh:  what  hava  you  there? 

fl^barrfod^.  A  Tolvat  cap.  sir,  an  It  please  you. 

Ftt.  Whospokalioritr  didst  thou.  Kate ) 

KM*.  Whatif  Idldi    Come  hither,  sinah,giTa  me  tha 
capt  inisself  itwiUfltme.  la^MUUmktrkmi, 

Ftr,  OmonstrousI  why, It beoomca thte not t 
Letmascait.  Ksta.  Hera,  shiab,  take  it  henoe. 
This  esp  Is  out  of  ftshlon  <[ulte. 

Kat0.  The  fashion  Is  good  enough:  belike  yon  mean  to 
make  a  Ibol  of  ma. 

Ftr.  Why,trae,hemeBnstoniakaafbolof  thaa* 
To  hava  thee  put  en  such  a  enxtai'd  cap. 
SInah,  begone  with  it. 
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JMtr  flb«  Tailor  9011)1  •  Omm. 

Am.  H«»toth»taUQr,too»wtthm7iBl«Mirf»im. 

At.  Let  me  tM  it,  teOors  what,  with  Mti  and  Jafi? 
Zouoda,  thoa  Tfflala,  thou  haat  qpoilad  tha  fOWB  1 

TtOkt,  Why^iir.I  Biada  it  at  your maa fsva ma dlna- 
tioii.   You  may  nad  tha  Bota  bara. 

At.  CoaiahidMr,dnah.   Taikr,  nad  tha  nota^ 

ToOar.  Itam,  a  faix  immd  compaMad  capa. 

aM.  Ay,that*atnia. 

Ta/Ut.  AndalargatnuikalMva. 

aM.  That*aaHa,mattar,ltaidtwotnmkdaafat. 

F«r.  Wall,  dr,  fo  fbrwaid. 

Ta/Ut,  Itam,  a  loota  bodlad  fown. 

JttM.  llattar,lfavarlmldlooaabodiadfowa,iawmaiiia 
taam,  and  baat  ma  to  daatfa  with  a  bottom  onMowa  tlnaad. 
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IWbr.  ImadaitatthaBotabadama^ 
amu  Imytha  aota  Haa  fai  hit  throat,  and  thou  too  an 
dioatoyaittt. 
IWtorv  liiay,wi7,iMftebaaohot,tlrrBh,£orI  Iharyoa 

BOC 

am.  Doat  tiioa  haar.  Tailor,  thou  haat  bravad  many 
man:  bravanotma.   Thou  hatt  flwed  many  bmd^ 

IWtr.  Wall,tir7 

aai.  fteanotmasI'UiMltfaar  balhaad  norbrvradat 
thyhaiida,IcaDt8ilthaa. 

JCMik  Oooia,  aoota,  I  Uka  tha  fiMhioD  of  It  won  anon^  t 
Hara'tmoraadothaaaaadai  I  *n  hava  It*  ay* 
And  If  ypn  do  not  Uka  it,  Uda  your  ayaat 
I  think  I  than  hava  BOthfaicby  yoor  win. 


ACT  V. 


*■  Sam  I.'-'*  A  mUmaher  in  Bergamo,'' 
It  seemB  laiher  odd  io  sdeei  ail-nuikliig  as  tho 
oceapaiioii  of  %  reaident  in  %  town  so  fiur  from 
the  BOft  as  Beigamo.  It  is  po«ible,  IkOWOTer, 
that  the  laili  required  for  the  naTigitioii  of  the 
Lakes  Leeeo  and  Qarda  mi^t  haye  been  made 
in  the  intermediate  town  of  Bergamo.  Hooked 
through  the  place  for  a  sail-miker;  but  the 
nearest  approach  I  oonld  find  to  one  was  a 
maker  of  awnings,  fte.-— (M.) 

*■  Somn  IL— "^  wman  moved  iilikea 

fountain  troubUd/* 
The  fountain  is  the  fitTonrite  of  the  manj 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  an  Italian  palazzo. 
It  is  important  for  its  utility  during  the  heats 
of  summer;  and  such  arts  are  laTished  up<m 
this  qpedes  of  erection  as  make  it  commonly  a 
Teiy  beautiftil  object  It  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  ascending  a  campanile  in  an  Italian  dtj  in 
summer,  merely  to  look  down  into  the  shady 
courts  of  the  surrounding  housei^  where,  if  such 
houses  be  of  the  better  sort^  the  fountains  in 
the  centre  of  the  courts  may  be  seen  brimming 
and  spouting;  so  as  to  refredi  the  gazer  through 
the  Imagination*  The  birds  that  come  to  the 
basin  to  drink,  and  the  senrants  of  the  house  to 
draw  water,  form  pictures  which  are  a  perpetual 
gratification  to  the  eye.  The  deameas  of  the 
pool  is  the  first  requisite  to  the  ex^oyment  of 
the  fountain,  without  which,  howerer  elegant 


may  be  its  form,  it  is 
bean^.*— (M.) 


'ill-seeming'— bereft  of 


*  Sam  TL—^BxeuMr 

Shakspere^  play  kominatea  without  di^osing 
of  Christopher  Sly.  The  actors  probably  dealt 
with  him  as  they  pleaaed  after  hia  most  charao- 
teristio  speeeh  at  the  end  of  the  second  soene  of 
ActL  The  old 'Taming  of  a  Shrew 'condudea 
aa  followa  >— 
Tkm  mtmr  tw  bmHng^f  Shtm  in  hU  mm  «ffpor«f  ««alm 

oMllaaM  Mn  «0A«rf  Mar /bvnd  JUm, flMiaan  fa  Mtf/ 

ikm  mttn  tk§  TArraB. 

Ta^  Now  that  thadariuonta  night  la  ovaipaat. 
And  dawniof  day  appaart  in  cryital  iky. 
Now  moat  I  hatta abroad:  botaoft,  who'athit? 
WbatSUa?    Owondroiul  hathhalafaihataallnight? 
imwakaMmt  I  think  ha  *a  ttar^d  by  thia. 
But  that  hit  bady  wat  to  itoTd  with  ala. 
What,  now,  SUa,  awalia,  for  thama^ 

SSt.  Sfan, fiva't  toma  mora  wina:  what, all  tha playart 
fona?   Amnotlalord? 

Ttfi,  A  lord  with  a  murrain :  coma,  art  thou  drunkan 
atm? 

aUs.  Who't  thit?  Tapttarl  O  Lord,  tlmah,  I  hara 
had  tha  bravait  draam  tonight  that  evar  thou  haaidtt  hi 
aUthylldk 

1^.  Yaa,  marry,  but  you  had  batt  gat  you  homa. 
For  your  wife  will  cuaa  you  for  dfaamiag  bara  tonilgbt. 

SUa.  Will  that    Iknownowhow  totamaaahrawt 
I  drtamt  upon  it  all  thlt  night  tiU  now. 
And  thou  hatt  wakad  ma  out  of  tha  batt  draam 
That  arar  1  had  in  my  Ufa:  but  1 11  to  my  wiib  prataotly. 
And  tama  bar  too  If  tha  aagar  ma. 

Ta^  Nay,  tarry,  SUa,  for  I  'U  go  homa  with  thaa. 
And  haar  tha  xatt  that  tiiott  hatt  dreamt  to  night. 

f  JbTMinl  MMfiai; 


COSTUME. 


Thb  Italy  of  Shakspere's  own  time  is  intended 
to  be  presented  in  this  play.  So  thoroughly  are 
the  mannen  Italian,  that  a  belief;  and  not  an 
unreasonable  one^  haa  grown  up,  that  Shakspere 
visited  Italy  before  its  composition.  To  a 
highly-yalned  fHend,  we  are  much  indebted  for 


some  interesting  local  illuatrations,  which 
greatly  strengthen  the  coi\jecture  that  our  poet 
had  founded  his  accurate  alludons  in  this  play 
to  Italian  scenes  and  customs  upon  personal 
observation.  These  illustrations  are  distin- 
guished by  the  initial  (M). 
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COSTUlfB. 


The  Bcena  of  the  comedy  lies  in  Padua  and  its 
neighbonxhood ;  in  illusiraUon  of  the  coBtnme  of 
which  ihmonB  city  we  giro  the  figure  of  a  lady 
from  the  pages  of  J.  Wiegel,  and  that  of  a  Pa- 
diian  bride,  i^om  Y eeellio's  work.  The  principal 
characteristic  of  the  latter  is  the  hair  hanging 
down  the  back  in  natural  profusion ;  a  ftahion 


in  bridal  amy  yery  preyalent  throughout  Sn- 
rope  during  ^  middle  ages.  The  Induction 
enables  us  to  introduce  an  English  nobleman  of 
Shakspere's  day  in  his  hunting  gaib,  with  his 
attendants,  fix>m  'The  Hoble  Art  of  Yenerie/ 
printed  in  1611. 
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I"  Hippolyta.  I  woo*d  thM  with  my  tword.*^ 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


'A  MiB8U]acBB-NiaBi<8  Dkkax'  was  first 
printed  in  1600.  In  thftt  jear  there  ap- 
peared two  editiona  of  the  plaj;—- the  one 
paUiahed  by  Thomas  Fisher,  a  boolcseller; 
the  other  by  James  Boberts,  a  printer.  The 
differences  between  these  two  editions  are 
yery  slight.  The  play  was  not  reprinted 
after  1600,  till  it  was  coUected  into  the  foUo 
of  1628 ;  and  the  text  in  that  edition  diflfers 
in  few  instances  from  that  of  the  quartos. 

Kalone  has  assigned  the  composition  of 
'  Ji  MidsuinmezwNighf  8  Dream'  to  the  year 
1694.  We  are  not  disposed  to  dissent  from 
this;  bnt  we  entirely  object  to  the  reasons 
upon  which  Malone  attempts  to  show  that 
it  was  one  of  our  anthor^s  "  eoarliest  attempts 
in  comedy."  It  appears  to  us  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  receiyed  meaning  of  words,  to 
talk  of  "the  warmth  of  a  youthful  and 
liyely  imagination  *  with  reference  to  'A 
AGdsnmmer-Night's  Dream'  and  the  Shab> 
spere  of  thirty.  Of  all  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
spere  there  is  none  more  entirely  harmonious 
than  'A  Midsummer-Kight's  Dream.'  All 
the  incidents,  all  the  characters,  are  in  per- 
fect subordination  to  the  will  of  the  poet 
"  Throughout  the  whole  piec^"  says  Halone, 
"  the  more  exalted  characters  are  subseryient 
to  the  interests  of  those  beneath  them." 
Precisely  so.  An  unpractised  author— one 
who  had  not  "  a  youthful  and  liyely  imagi- 
nation" under  perfect  control — ^when  he  had 


got  hold  of  the  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  of 
the  heroic  ages,  would  haye  made  them 
ultra-heroicaL  They  would  haye  commanded 
eyents,  instead  of  moying  with  the  super- 
natural influence  around  them  in  harmony 
and  proportion.  An  immature  poet,  again, 
if  the  maryellous  creation  of  Oberon  and 
Titania  and  Puck  could  haye  entered  into 
such  a  mind,  would  haye  laboured  to  make 
the  power  of  the  fidries  produce  some 
strange  and  striking  eyents.  But  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  Shakspere's  conception  is, 
that,  under  the  supernatural  influence,  "  the 
human  mortals"  moye  precisely  according 
to  their  respectiye  natures  and  habits.  De- 
metrius and  Lysander  are  impatient  and  re- 
yengeful; — ^Helena  is  dignified  and  affection- 
ate, with  a  q»ice  of  female  error, — Hermia 
is  somewhat  vain  and  shrewish.  And  then 
Bottom !  Who  but  the  most  skilful  artist 
could  haye  giyen  us  such  a  character  Y  Of 
him  Malone  saya^  "Shakspere  would  natu- 
rally copy  those  manners  first  with  which 
he  was  first  acquainted.  The  ambition  of  a 
theatrical  candidate  for  applause  he  has 
happily  ridiculed  in  Bottom  the  weaver." 
A  theatrical  candidate  for  applause  1  Why, 
Bottom  the  weaver  is  the  representative  of 
the  whole  human  race..  His  confidence  in 
his  own  power  is  equally  profound,  whether 
he  exclaims,  "Let  me  play  the  lion  too;" 
or  whether  he  sings  alone,'  "  that  they  shall 
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hear  I  im  not  afraid  ;*  or  whMlier,  oonadaoa 
tliai  lie  Is  mnoonded  wiUi  spirit^  lie  cries 
out,  with  bis  Toiee  of  anthoiily,  "Wbexe  's 
Peas-blossom  t"  In  erery  situation  Bottom 
is  the  same^— the  same  penonifioation  of 
that  self-lore  iHiieb  the  simple  caimot  eon- 
eea],  and  the  wise  ean  with  difHenltj  sop- 
pre«.  Lsstlj,  in  the  idiole  rhythmical 
stmetnie  of  the  yerslfication,  the  poet  has 
put  forth  all  his  strength.  We  yentnre  to 
offer  an  opinion  that^  if  any  sln^  oompo- 
siti<tt  were  required  to  exhibit  the  power  of 
the  Bngliah  language  Ibr  purposes  of  poetiy, 
that  composition  would  be  the  'Midsummer- 
Hint's  Dream.'  This  wondeiftil  model, 
which,  at  the  time.it  appieared,  must  haTC 
been  the  commenoement  of  a  great  poetical 
rerolution,— and  which  has  nerer  ceased  to 
inflaence  our  hi^er  poetry,  ttom  Fletcher  to 
Shelly, — ^wa%  according  to  Malone,  the  woik 
of  "the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  eren  m  it$ 
mmonriby,'* 

«This  is  the  silUest  stuff  that  erer  I 
heaid,"  says  Hippolyta»  when  Wall  has  "die- 
chaiged*  his  part  The  answer  of  Theseus 
is  ftill  of  instnlcUon^— "The  best  in  this 
kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no 
worse  if  imagination  amend  them."  It  was 
in  this  humble  q»irit  that  the  great  poet 
judged  of  Ids  own  matchless  performances. 
He  ftlt  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  art,  and 
indeed  of  any  art,  to  produce  its  due  effect 
up<m  the  miud,  unless  the  imagination,  to 
which  it  addresMd  itseU^  was  ready  to  con- 
Tcrt  the  shadows  which  it  presented  Into 
living  forms  of  truth  and  beauty.  "I  am 
oonTinced,"  says  Coleridge, "  that  Shakspeare 
avaUed  himself  of  the  title  of  this  play  in 
his  own  mind  and  worked  upon  it  as  a  dieam 
throughout"  The  poet  says  so  in  ezprees 
words: — 

"  If  w»  iluklowf  have  ofltadad. 
Think  bot  thia  (and  all  li  mended). 


That  yott  haiv*  but  dombai'd  ban, 
WhOa  thaia  Tlaloof  did  appaax. 
And  this  weak  and  Idle  thama. 
No  mora  ylaldlnff  but  a  dnam, 
Ocntlae,  do  not  laprdiend.'* 

But  to  understand  this  dream— to  haye  all 
its  gay,  and  soft^  and  harmonious  colours 
impressed  upon  the  yision — to  hear  all  the 
golden  cadences  of  its  poesy— to  feel  the 
perfect  congruify  of  all  its  parti^  and  thus 
to  receiTc  it  as  a  truth— we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  it  will  enter  the  mind  amidst  the 
lethargic  slumbere  of  the  imsginatioiL  We 
must  receiTO  it — 

**  As  joathAil  poets  draam 
On  sommar  eras  by  haunted  stream." 

To  oflRsr  an  analysis  of  this  subtle  and  ethe- 
real drama  would,  we  beliere,  be  as  unsatis- 
fectory  as  the  attempts  to  associate  it  with 
the  realities  of  the  stage.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
other  plays  of  Shakspere  may  be  assisted  by 
coimecting  the  apparently  separate  parts  of 
the  action,  and  by  derdoping  and  recon- 
ciling what  seems  obscure  and  anomalous  in 
the  features  of  the  characters.  But  to  follow 
out  the  caprices  and  illusions  of  the  lores  of 
Demetrius  and  Lysander,— of  Helena  and 
Hermia;— to  reduce  to  prosaic  description 
the  consequence  of  the  jealousies  of  Oberon 
and  Titania;— to  trace  the  Faiiy  Queen 
under  the  most  ikntastic  of  deceptions^  where 
grace  and  vulgarity  blend  together  like  the 
Cupids  and  Chimeras  of  Baphael's  Ara- 
besques ; — and,  finally,  to  go  along  with  the 
scene  till  the  illusions  diai4>pear — ^till  the 
lorers  are  happy,  and  "sweet  bully  Bottom" 
is  reduced  to  an  ass  of  human  dimensions; 
such  an  attempt  as  this  would  be  worse  even 
than  unrcTerential  criticism*  No,  —  the 
'Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream'  must  be  left 
to  its  own  influences. 
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TsmauB,  Dui$  qf  Atikem, 

Appmr»,Aatl,m.l.   AoCIY.icl.   ▲ctY.ie.L 

Boxus,  father  to  HenniiL 

4pp9an,AMthae,l,   ActlY.M.!. 

LnASixMB,  in  love  vfilh  HenniiL 

4fPMrv,AetI.M.l.   AetII.M.9.    A«tni.ie.8. 

AetIY.M.1.   AotV.ic.1. 

DnofBius,  in  Jove  wUh  Hennia. 

Jpp»an,Acil.m.l.  AetII.se.tsM.S.  AatIII.ie.i. 

ActIV.se.L   Acty.se.1. 

PBIL08EBAXB,  fnoeter  qfih/e  reveb  to  Theseus. 
4llMar«,  Act  I.  M.  1.   Ai:ty.ie.L 

Qoaaa,  the  ccurpenier. 

dppean,Aeth9e,9.   Aeein.ac;l.   AetIV.M.2. 

BsnjQ,  the  joiner. 

4fgMar#»AetI.M.l.   AeClILie.L   AetIV.ac;8. 

Bonou,  the  vfeaver. 

Jrpmn,Aielhae,2,  AetIILM.L  AetIV.M.l{  m.8. 
Flut^  the  beHow&^mender. 

4nRMr»,A«tI.ict.    ActllLicl.    AoCIY.m.8. 

Snout,  the  Hnler. 
Jrpmn,Aetl,ae.i.  A«tIILae.l.   A«tIY.ie.8. 

STAsyxLENO,  the  tailor. 

4PPMrf,ActI.tfc«:   ActllLicl.   AeCiy.ie.8. 

HiPPOLTTA,  Queen  <^the  Amazons,  betrothed 

to  Theseus. 

«,ActI.te.l.   ActIY.fe.L    ActY.iaL 


HoMiA,  doi^JUsr  to  Bgeii%  «Pi  lone  «oiA 
I^jstnder. 

»,ActLac;l.   Actn.w.a;    A«tIILM.S. 
Afitiy.M.1.   AetV.M.1. 

HiLDTA,  in  love  wUh  Demeiziiis. 
r^ActLte.!.  ActILM.St  icS;  AotULacS. 
AoCnr.i«.L   AaCY.m.!. 

Obmbok,  king  ^  the  Jkiriee. 

4rrmr§, Art IL ac. Iiie. S.  AeCin.M.8. 

AfitIV.M.L   AetY.ic.1. 

TuAJHA,  queen  of  ^  foArvee. 

OTuri.  ftrtn  fiT  f]  fr  T    ActIILM.1. 
AfitIY.M.1.   AetY.icl. 

Puox,  or  Bobin  Goodfellow,  a  faiiary. 

v,ActII.M.ls  tcSt  ffrS.   ACtIILM.lt  icS. 
AotlY.acL   AotY.icS. 

PXAS-BlOBSOM,  Ck>BWIB,  HOTH,  MUBXABD- 

BUD^/stTMi. 

4fV«v,AetIILM.l.   AetlY.iObl. 

Fyiamii%  Thisbe,  Will,  Moonshine,  Lion, 
tharadere  in  ihe  Interinde  peafbrmed 
5y  (^Clowns. 

4|g9War,ActY.te.l. 

Other  FaiiHeB  aUending  their  King  and 
Queen. 

Attendants  on  Theaeos  and  Hippoljta. 


SCEKB,— Athivb,  and  a  Wood  niab. 


\*  The  old  editions  haye  no  list  of  Characters. 
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[**  And  in  tho  \rood,  where  often  70a  and  I 
Upon  faint  primroee  beds  were  wont  to  lie."] 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.— Athens.     A  Boom  in  the  Pdlaee  of  Thdseus. 

Bnter  Theseus,  Hipfolyta,  PHnx)STBATE,  and  Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippoljta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  happj  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :  bat,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  mj  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
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[act  I. 


Long  withering  out  a  joong  man's  revenue. 
Hip.  Four  days  wDl  quickly  steep  themselyee  in  nights ; 

Foot  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 

And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silrer  how 

New  hent*  in  hearen,  shall  hehold  the  night 

Of  our  solemnities. 
Thx.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimhle  spirit  of  mirth; 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 

The  pale  oompanion  is  not  for  our  pomp. 

Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword  ^ 

And  won  thy  Ibyie,  doing  thee  injurieflT;- 

But  I  fdll  wed  thee  in  another  key. 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and' with  reVelling^ 


[Emt  Philostbam. 


EnUr  Eainm,  HxBMiA,  LifSAHnxB,  onJ  DsMXTEms:' 


Eos.  Happy  he  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke  ^  I 

Trb.  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  What  *8  the  news  with  thee  ? 

Eox.  Full  of  Texatlon  come  I,  with  complaint 

Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. 

Stand  fdrth,  Demetrius :  My  nohle  lord. 

This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 

Stand  forth,  Lysander : — and,  my  gracious  duke, 

This  man^  haUi  hewitch'd  the  hosom  of  my  child: 

'^tfwftMt  Tbetwoqiiirtotof  1600,  and  the  folk)  of  16S8,  read ''mow  bent"  JVtfwwMtnp- 
pUedbyBowe.  We bdlere that  «ov wm  the  orlginel word,  bnt  nied  in  the  eenie  of  mv, both 
the  words  haTing  an  etymologieal  aiBni^.  In  the  lame  manner,  we  ha^e,  in  '  All  '•  WeU  that 
Ends  Wen,' Aot  IL,  Soene  8— 

**  —  whose  eeremony 
ShaU  seem  expedient  on  the  iiov-bom  brie£" 
This,  in  many  editioos,  has  been  ohanged  to  ''nsw^bom  brief;*  Oertainly  without  necessity.  In 
the  pressnt  case  the  oorreeted  reading  most,  we  ^iprehend,  be  reoeired;  for  %oid  ooold  not  be 
restored  without  pcodooing  an  ambignity.  iVbw,  we  beitere,  cannot  refer  to  the  state  of  the  moon 
when  Thestos  is  speaking.  The  new  moon  wiUbd  bent  like  the  '^  sUTsr  bow;*  the  **  old  moon**  is 
sorely  not  of  the  fenn  to  which  the  new  mOon  giVes  the  name— crescent. 

^  See  <  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Dhistrations  of  Act  Y. 

•  OftrrmowmtddnU.  In  a  note  npon  the  first  chapter  of  the  ilrst  book  of  Ghronides,  iHiere 
weflnda]istof'*aaiiiil)0t</.MMS* the  editor  of  the  'Pictorial  Bible'  says,  <*  Dnke  is  rather 
an  awkward  title  to  assign  to  the  chiefii  of  Bdom.  -The  original  word  is  ab|pA,  wliich  would  per- 
haps be  best  rendered  by  the  general  and  indefinite  title 'prince.'"  At  the  time  of^the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  dais  was  nsed  in  this  general  and  indefinite  sense.  The  word,  as  pointed  ont  by 
Gibbon,  was  a  cotroption  of  the  Latin  cfcta^  whl^  was  indtsoriminatelj  H^pUed  to  any  military 
6hie£  Chancer  has  dais  Thesea%— Gower,  dais  Spartaoos,— Stanyhnrst,  dais  Aieas.  The 
"  aiHcward  title*  was  a  word  in  general  ilse;  and  therefore  Steeyens  is  not  justified  in  calling  it 
**  a  misapplication  of  a  modem  title." 

'  TkU  mm.  So  the  old  copies.  In  modem  editions  asm  is  omitted;  and  the  emphatic  repeti- 
tion of  Egens  is  in  conse^iieoce  destrpyed. 
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Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  giyen  her  rhymes. 

And  inteichaog'd  loTe-tokens  with  mj  child : 

Thou  hast  bj  moonli^t  at  her  window  song. 

With  feigning  voice,  Terses  of  feigning  lore ; 

And  BtoVn  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 

With  braoelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats ;  messengers 

Of  strong  preyaiknent  in  nnharden'd  youth : 

With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart  i 

Tum*d  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 

To  stubborn  harshness: — And,  my  gracious  duke, 

Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 

Consent  to  many  with  Demetrius, 

I  beg  the  ancient  priyilege  of  Athens ; 

As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dxBpose  of  her : 

Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 

Or  to  her  death;  according  to  our  law, 

Immediately  proiided  in  that  case. 
Ths.  What  say  you,  Hermia?    Be  advis'd,  &ir  maid : 

To  you  your  fiither  should  be  as  a  god; 

One  that  compos'd  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 

To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 

By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 

To  leaye  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it 

Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman^ 
HxB.  So  is  Lysander. 
The.  In  himself  he  is  i 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  Other's  yoice^ 

The  other  must  be  held  Uie  worthier. 
Heb.  I  would  my  father  look*d  but  with  my  eyes. 
The.  Bather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment  look. 
Heb.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 

Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty, 

In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts : 

But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 

The  worst  that  may  beflBdl  me  in  this  case, 

If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 
The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 

For  oyer  the  society  of  men. 

Therefore,  hit  Hermia,  questbn  your  desires, 

Ejiow  of  your  youth,  examine  weU  your  blood. 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father^s  choice, 

Tou  can  endure  the  liyeiy  of  a  nun ; 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew*d. 
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To  lire  a  barren  sister  all  ymir  life» 

Ohandng  &mt  hymns  to  the  oold  frniiless  moon. 

Thrioe  blessed  thej  that  master  so  their' blood. 

To  undergo  sooh  maiden  pilgrimage: 

Bat  earthlj  happier*  is  the  rose  distilTd, 

Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

Orows,  Utos,  snd  dies,  in  sin^e  blessedness. 
HxB.  So  will  I  grow,  so  lire,  so  die,  mj  lord. 

Ere  I  will  yield  mj  Tirgin  patent  np 

Unto  his  lordship  ^  whose  unwished  joke 

Mj  soul  consents  not  to  give  soTereigntj^ 
Thb.  Take  time  to  panse;  and,  bj  the  next  new  moon, 

(The  sesling-daj  betwixt  mj  lore  and  me. 

For  CTerlssting  bond  of  fellowship,) 

Upon  that  daj  either  prepare  to  die. 

For  disobedience  to  jonr  fitther's  will ; 

Or  else,  to  wed  Demetrins,  as  he  would; 

Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 

For  aje,  austerity  and  single  life. 
Dxic.  Belent,  sweet  Hermia; — ^And,  Ljsander,  jield 

Thj  crazed  title  to  mj  certain  lij^t 
Ltb.  Tou  hare  her  Other's  lore,  Demetrius ; 

Let  me  hare  Hermia's :  do  jou  marry  him. 
EoB.  Scornful  Ljsander !  true,  he  hath  mj  Iotc  ; 

And  what  is  mine  mj  Ioto  shall  render  him ; 

And  she  is  mine ;  and  all  m  j  right  of  her 

I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 
Lts.  I  am,  mj  lord,  as  well  deriy'd  as  he. 

As  well  possess'd;  mj  love  is  more  than  his ; 

*  £ar^  i^RpMT— more  hn^ppy  in  an  earihlj  aenae.  The  readiiig  of  all  the  old  oopiet  U 
earihUer  hUgspp,  and  this  hat  been  generallj  followed,  althoogh  Pope  and  Johnaon  propoeed  §arlitr 
hi^ppf,  and  Steerens  eorA^  Aqo'V*  ^«  ^'^  ^o  doubt  that  Ci4>eU*s  reading,  which  we  hare 
adojited,  ia  the  true  one;  and  that  the  old  reading  aroee  oat  of  one  of  the  oommoneat  of  typogra- 
phioal  errora.  The  orthographj  of  the  folio  ia  eortUiar  happiB;-^  the  oomparatire  had  not  been 
need,  it  would  have  been  eorC^  liOfpU;  and  it  ia  eaay  to  aee,  therefore,  that  the  r  hat  been 
tranapoaed. 

^  XordtA^p-^ftuthority.  The  word  dominion  in  onr  preaent  tranalation  of  the  BiUe  (Bomana, 
oh.  Tf.)  ia  lordMp  in  Wiokliifo'a  tranalation. 

*  Thia  ia  one  of  thoee  elliptical  eiptoaaiona  which  freqoentlj  oocnr  in  oor  poeL  The  editor  of 
the  aeoond  folio,  who  waa  not  aempolooa  in  adapting  Shakqpere'a  language  to  the  ohangea  of  a 
quarter  of  a  oentury,  printed  the  Unee— 

**  Unto  hia  krdahip,  to  whoae  nnwiah*d  yoke^**  &c 
The  to  muat  be  underatood  after  wooreigKfif.    In  the  aame  manner,  the  particle  on  mnat  be  under- 
atood  in  a  paaaage  in  *  Cymbeline:'— 

"  Whom  heayena,  in  juatice,  (both  on  her  and  here,) 
HaTO  laid  moat  heayy  hand."  (on.) 
The  aame  elliptioal  conatruetion  oocura  in  Othello'a  q;Meeh  to  the  Senate: — 
"  What  ooigurationa  and  what  mighty  magio 
I  won  hia  daughter."  («pi<A.) 
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Mj  fortunes  evary  way  as  fidrly  rank*d. 

If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrins'; 

And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 

I  am  beloVd  of  beanteons  Hermia  t 

Why  should  not  I  then  proseoate  my  li^t? 

Demetrius,  I U  aTouoh  it  to  his  head, 

Made  Ioto  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 

And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 

DcToutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 

Upon  itas  spotted*  and  inconstant  man. 
Thb.  I  must  confess  that  I  hare  heard  so  much, 

And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  hare  spoke  thereof; 

But,  being  OTcr-fnll  of  self-afiisdrs. 

My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrins,  come ; 

And  come,  Egeus ;  you  shall  go  with  me, 

I  haye  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  &ther*s  will ; 

Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 

(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 

To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  sin^e  life. 

Come,  my  Hippolyta :  What  cheer,  my  love? 

Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 

I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 

Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 

Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselTes. 
EoE.  With  duty  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

[EaeurU  Thes.,  Hip.,  Eoe.,  Dbh.,  and  train, 
Lts.  How  now,  my  love  ?    Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fftde  so  fast? 
Hbb.  Belike  for  want  of  rain ;  which  I  could  well 

Beteem*^  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Lts.  Ah  me^^I  for  aught  that  ever  1^  could  read^ 

Gould  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood ; — 
HsB.  0  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthrall*d  to  low* ! 
Lis.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ; — 

*  %>aM^-stftin6d,  impure;  the  opposite  of  spoikst, 
^  Bste0fi»— poar  forth. 

*  The  folio  omits  the  ''Eigh  mel**  of  the  qiiartos. 
'  Ever  I,  in  the  fdUo.    loouldevm',  in  the  qiiartos. 

*  The  quartos  and  the  folio,  read— 

"0  cross!  toohightobeenthrall'dto^oM." 
Theobald  altered  Jove  tohwf  and  the  antithesis,  whioh  is  kept  np  through  the  snbseqnent  lines, 
justifies  the  change:— A^^—2bw  ;  old-^ffoung. 
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Her.  0  spite !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  joong ! 
Lts.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  tbe  choice  of  friends*; 
Heb.  0  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye  I 
Lts.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it; 

Making  it  momentaiy*^  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream, 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied^  night. 

That,  in  a  spleen^,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — ^Behold  I 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 
Heb.  If  then  true  lovers  h&ve  been  ever  cross'd. 

It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 

Because  it  is  a  customary  cross ; 

As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 

Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fimcy's*  followers. 
Lts.  a  good  persuasion ;  therefore,  hear  me,  Hermia. 

I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 

Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child ; 

From  Athens  is  her  house  removed  '  seven  leagues ; 

•  FriemU.    So  the  quartos.    Id  the  folio  we  find— 

**  Or  else  it  stood  apon  the  choice  of  meriiJ* 
The  ftltentioD  in  the  folio  was  certainly  not  an  accidental  one;  but  we  hesitate  to  adopt  the  read- 
ing, the  meaning  of  which  is  more  recondite  than  that  of  friends.    The  '*  choice  of  merit"  is 
opposed  to  the  ^  sympathy  in  choice;''— 4he  merit  of  the  snitor  recommends  itself  to  **  another's 
eye,"  bat  not  to  the  person  beloved. 

^  Momentary.  So  the  folio  of  1628 ;  the  quartos  read  numentanjff  which  Johnson  says  is  the  old 
and  proper  word.  Momentamy  has  certainly  a  more  antique  sound  than  momtn^iary  ;  but  they 
were  each  indlfiferently  used  by  the  writers  of  Shakspere's  time.  We  prefer  the  reading  of  the 
folio,  becaase  mommUtry  occurs  in  four  other  passages  in  our  poet's  dramas;  and  this  is  a  solitary 
example  of  the  use  of  momenUunji^  and  that  only  in  the  quartos.  The  reading  of  the  folio  is  in- 
variably momentoT^. 

«  CoUtiee^black,  smutted.  This  is  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  Staffordshire  collieries.  Shakspere 
found  it  there,  and  transplanted  it  into  the  region  of  poetry. 

'  /»  a  jp20e»— in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  or  caprice. 

*  Fanc^t  folhfoera—the  followers  of  Love.  Fan^  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  ex- 
quisite song  in  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice:'— 

"  Tell  me  where  is  faneg  bred." 
The  word  is  repeated  with  the  same  meaning  three  times  in  this  play:  in  Act  II.,  Scene  2— 

"  In  maiden  meditation,  yoncy-firee;"— 
in  Act  m.,  Scene  2— 

"  All  yoisejf-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer;"— 
and  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  1 — 

*"  Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me." 
'  Renun^d—ihe  reading  of  the  folio.    In  the  quartos  we  find  remote.    The  reading  of  the  folio 
is  supported  by  several  parallel  passages;  as  in  Hamlet,- 

"  It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground;" 
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And  she  reBpeets  me  as  her  only  son. 

There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee; 

And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 

Oannot  porsne  ns :  If  thoa  lov^st  me  then, 

Steal  forth  thy  other's  house  to-morrow  night ; 

And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town. 

Where  I  did  meet  thee  onoe  with  Helena, 

To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May', 

There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 
HxB.  My  good  Lysander  t 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Oupid*s  strongest  bow ; 

By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head; 

By  the  simplicity  of  Yenus'  doves ; 

By  that  idiich  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves ; 

And  by  that  fire  which  bum*d  the  Carthage  queen. 

When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 

By  all  the  tows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; 

In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 

To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
Ltb.  Keep  promise,  Ioto:  Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

Enter 'Exlkhjl, 

Heb.  Ood  speed  fidr  Helena!    Whither  away? 
Hkl.  Gall  you  me  fiiir  ?  that  fair  again  unsay. 

Demetrius  loves  your  fiiar^ :  0  happy  fair ! 

Your  eyes  are  load-stars^ ;  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 

More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Sickness  is  catching;  0,  were  favour *>  so, 

(Your  words  I  catchy)  fidr  Hermia,  ere  I  go, 

and  in  '  Ab  Ton  Like  It*— ^  Tonr  acoent  is  aoxnewliat  finer  than  yon  oonld  porohaee  in  so  remofMd 
a  dweUing.**   Ifilton  has  in  '  H  Penseroso/— 

<<  Some  ttiU  removed  place  wiU  fit* 
Upon  this  line  Warton  observes,  **  Removed  is  the  ancient  Eng^sh  participle  passive  for  the  Latin 


*  /Vw^-nsed  as  a  sobetantive  for  hetmt^.    As  in  *  The  Comedj  of  Errors,*— 

<<  My  decayed /air 
A  snnny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair." 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos.    In  the  folio  we  have  ^  ^ou  fidr." 
^  /Vieoir—ftatures—i^pearanoe— outward  qualities.    In  *  Cymbeline'  we  find — 

**  1  have  surely  seen  him; 
His  favour  is  fiunillar  to  me;** 
in  '  Measure  fbr  Measure,'  **  Surely,  sir,  a  good/ooour  you  have;"  and  in  '  Hamlet,*  "  TeU  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this /looir  she  must  come.** 

*  The  reading  of  all  the  old  editions  is,  Tour  wordi  leaiek.    The  substitntion  of  Fours  wouid  I 
oaieh  was  made  by  Hanmer.    We  leave  the  text  as  in  the  old  editions.    It  is  in  the  repetition  of 
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•  Mj  ear  ehonld  catch  your  Tdce,  mj  eye  your  eye. 

My  toogde  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 

Were  the  world  mhie,  Demetrius  heing  bated, 

The  rest  I H  giro  to  be  to  you  translated. 

0»  teach  me  how  you  look;  and  with  what  art 

You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius*  heart 
HxB.  I  fiown  upon  him,  yet  he  loyes  me  still. 
HxL.  O,  that  your  fiowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill ! 
HsB.  I  giro  1dm  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 
HxL.  O,  that  my  prayers  could  suoh  affection  move ! 
HxB.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 
HxL.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
HsB.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  &ult  of  mine^ 
HxL.  None.    But  your  beauty;  would  that  fknlt  were  mine ! 
HxB.  Take  comfort;  he  no  more  shall  see  my  &oe ; 

Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 

Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 

8eem*d  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me : 

0  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 

That  he  hath  tum*d  a  heaven  unto  a  helli" ! 
Lts.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 

To-morrow  night*  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 

Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat*ry  glass. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 

(A  time  that  lovers*  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 

Through  Athens*  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  stmJ. 
Hbb.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 

Upon  £Gdnt  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie, 

Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 

There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet : 

And  thence,  fiom  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes. 

To  seek  new  Mends  and  stranger  companies  ^, 

the  word  fair  that  Helom  catches  the  words  of  Hermia;  bat  she  would  also  catch  her  voioe,  her 
intonation,  and  her  expression,  as  well  as  her  words.  We  do  not  think,  as  Mr.  HalUweU  thinks, 
that  the  reading  of  the  second  folio  helps  the  matter  :—*<  Yonr  words  rd  catch.'' 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  qnarto  printed  by  Fisher.    That  hy  Boberts,  and  the  fdio,  read» 

**  His  folly,  Helena,  is  none  of  mine." 
^  UntoaheU,    So  Fisher's  qnarto.    The  others,  into  A«ZL 

*  In  the  original  editions  we  have  the  fdlowing  reading:— 

**  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  yon  and  I 

Upon  fiiint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  he, 

Emptying  our  boeoms,  of  their  counsel  iwelTd^ 

There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet, 

And  thence  firom  Athens  torn  away  our  eyes 

To  seek  new  friends  and  tirxmge  campamomJ* 
It  wiU  be  obeerred  that  the  whole  dialogue  is  in  rhyme;  and  the  introduction,  therefore,  of  four 
lines  of  blank  verse  has  a  harsh  effect    The  emendations  were  made  hy  Theobald;  and  they  are 
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Farewell^  sweet  plajfellow ;  praj  thou  for  job. 

And  good  lock  giaat  thee  thj  Demetrius  !— 

Keep  word»  LysaQder:  we  must  stanre  oar  sight 

From  loveiB*  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight.  lEwU  Hbb, 

Ltb.  I  will,  mj  Hermia. — ^Helena,  adiea: 

As  joa  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  joa  I  [Emt  Ltsandbb. 

Hbl.  How  happy  some  o*er  other  some  can  be! 

Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fidr  as  she. 

Bat  iHiat  of  that?    Demetrios  thinks  not  so ; 

He  will  not  know  what  all  bat  he  do  know. 

And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes. 

So  I,  admiring  of  his  qoalities. 

Things  base  and  vild*,  holding  no  qaanti^. 

Lore  can  tranqsose  to  form  and  dignity. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  bat  with  the  mind; 

And  therefore  is  wing*d  Oapid  painted  blind. 

Nor  hath  loTe*s  mind  of  any  jadgment  taste ; 

Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figare  nnheedy  haste : 

And  therefore  is  lore  said  to  be  a  diild, 

Beoanse  in  choice  he  is  so  oft^  begail'd. 

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear. 

So  the  boy  love  is  peijor'd  everywhere : 

For  ere  Demetrias  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne. 

He  hail*d  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine; 

And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 

So  he  dissolv*d,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 

I  will  go  tell  him  of  ftir  Hermia's  flight: 

Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 

Parsae  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense: 

Bat  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 

To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.  [EaU. 

oerteinly  ingenious  and  nnforoed.    Campame$  for  eamp«miom$  hti  an  example  in  '  Henrj  Y.:*— 

"  Hit  oampamiei  unlettered,  rode,  and  shallow.* 
We  oannot  oany  oar  reverence  for  the  <dd  texts  so  ftr  as  to  exdnde  such  an  evident  improve- 
ment. 

•  FA^vile.    The  word  repeatedly  oocnrs  in  Shakspere,  as  in  Spenser;  and  when  it  does  so 
ocoor  we  are  searoelj  justified  in  snbstitnting  the  vile  of  the  modem  editors. 

^  Sooft,inih»  quartos.    The  folio,  qften. 
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SCENE  n. — Ths  $ame.    A  Boom  m  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Snug,  Boitom,  Fluts,  Smoiit,  Quimob,  and  Startklino. 

QuiN.  Is  all  oar  company  here? 

BoT.  Yon  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the 

scrip*. 
Qunf.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  OTezy  man*s  name,  which  is  thought  fit>  throned  ^ 
Athens,  to  play  in  oar  interlade  before  the  dake  and  the  daohess,  on  his 
wedding-day  at  nig^t 
BoT.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play  treats  on;  then  read  the 

names  of  the  actors ;  and  so  grow  on  to  a  point 
Qunr.  Marry,  oar  play  is— The  most  lamentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel  death 

of  Pyramos  and  Thisby. 
BoT.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you^,  and  a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter 

Quince,  call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll :  Masters,  spread  yourselres. 
QuiN.  Answer,  as  I  call  you.— Nick  Bottom,  the  weayer. 
BoT.  Beady.    Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 
QuiN.  Tou,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus. 
BoT.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  loter,  or  a  tyrant? 
Qum.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly  for  lore. 
BoT.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it :  If  I  do  it,  let  the 
audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  condole  in  some 
measure.    To  the  rest  :-^Tet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play 
Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 
*' The  raging  rocks. 
And  shivering  shocks, 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison-gates; 
And  Phibbus*  car 
Shall  shine  from  far. 
And  make  and  mar 
The  foolish  fates.** 
This  was  lofty! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. — This  is  Ercles*  vein^ 
a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

■■  &;r^»— script— a  written  paper.  Bills  of  ezohBnge  are  called  by  Locke  ^ser^  of  paper;"  and 
the  term  is  still  known  npon  the  Stock  Exchange. 

^  Bottom  and  Sly  both  speak  of  a  theatrical  representation  as  they  woold  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
a  pair  of  shoes.    Sly  says  of  the  play,  "T  is  a  veiy  excellent  piece  of  work.** 

*  Ereiet — ^Hercules — was  one  of  the  roaring  heroes  of  the  rude  drama  which  preceded  Shak- 
spere.  In  Greene's  *  Oroat's-worth  of  Wit'  (1592),  a  player  says,  **  The  twelve  labonrs  of  Her- 
cnles  have  I  terribly  thundered  on  the  stage."  There  is  a  passage  in  Haywood's  *  Apology  for 
Actors'  which  strikingly  exhibits  the  Hercoles  of  the  drama  for  the  multitude,— ** fighting  with 
Hydra,  murdering  Geryon,  slaughtering  Diomed,  wounding  the  Stymphalides,  killing  the  Cen- 
taurs," ftc,  &o. 
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QmN.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellowB-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiH.  You  must  take  Thisbj  on  jou. 

•Flu.  What  is  Thisbj?  a  wandering  knight? 

QuiN.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu.  Naj,  fedth,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ;  I  have  a  beard  coming. 

Qunr.  That 's  all  one ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask^  and  you  may  speak  as  small 

as  you  will. 
fioT.  An  I  may  hide  my  &ce,  let  me  play  Thisby  too:  I  U  speak  in  a  monstrous 

little  voice; — "Thisne,  Thisne, — Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear;  thy  Thisby 

dear  I  and  lady  dear ! '* 
Qunf.  No,  no,  you  must  play  Pyramus ;  and.  Flute,  you  Thisby. 
BoT.  WeU,  proceed. 
QuiN.  Bobin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 
Stab.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 
QuiN.  Bobert  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby*s  mother. — ^Tom  Snout,  the 

tinker. 
Shout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 
QuiN.  Ton,  Pyramus*s  father;  myself,  Thisby's  father; — Snug,  the  joiner,  you, 

the  lion's  part: — and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 
Sauo.  EEave  you  the  lion's  pert  written?  pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am 

slow  of  study. 
QuTN.  Tou  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. 
BoT.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good 

to  hear  me;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  '^Let  him  roar  again, 

let  him  roar  again." 
QuiN.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would  fright  the  duchess  and  the 

ladies,  that  they  would  shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 
All.  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 
BoT.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits, 

they  would  have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us ;  but  I  will  aggravate  my 

voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you 

an 't  were  any  nightingale. 
QxTiN.  Tou  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus :  for  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ; 

a  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day;  a  most  lovely,  gentleman- 
like man ;  therefore  you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 
BoT.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.    What  beard  were  I  best  to  play  it  in? 
QuiM.  Why,  what  you  will. 
BoT.  I  will  discbarge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny 

beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown-coloured  beard,  your 

perfect  yellow. 
QuiN.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play 

bare-faced. — But,  masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to  intreat  you, 

request  you,  and  desire  yon,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night:  and  meet  me 

in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moonlight;  there  we  will 
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lehattoe:  for  if  we  meet  in  the  dtj  we  shall  be  dogg'd  with  eempenj,  and 

our  derioea  known.     In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  propertiea* 

aooh  as  our  plaj  wants.    I  praj  you  &il  me  not 
Bar.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  maj  reheane  more  obeoenely  and  eoa- 

rageooslj.    Take  pains;  be  perfect;  adieu. 
QvDi.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet 
Bot;  Enough.    Hold,  or  cot  bow-strings*.  [EeotmU. 

*  Oipell  mju,  thto  ii  a  jtowmbbl  expiewlou  dwfvBd  from  the  diyi  of  arohary:— "Whan  a  party 
waa  mada  at  botta,  aaauranoa  of  meeting  waa  stren  in  the  wocda  of  that  phraae." 


I**  I  will  roar  you  an  *t  were  any  nightingale."] 
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'  ACT   IL 

SCENE  1.—A  Wood  near  Athens. 

EnUr  a  Faiiy  on  one  side,  and  Puok  on  the  other. 

PuoK.  How  now,  spirit  I  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  hash,  thorough  hriar^ 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  flre, 
I  do  wander  everywhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moon*s  sphere ; 


VOL.   I. 
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And  I  serre  the  faizy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  ^  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners*^  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rabies,  fairy  faronrs, 
In  those  freckles  lire  their  savours : 
I  most  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  erery  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob«  of  spirits,  1 11  be  gone ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Puox.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight* 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy  stol*n  from  an  Indian  king ; 
.  She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling^ : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Orowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  iqpangled  starlight  sheen. 
But  they  do  square* ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 
Fai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Goodfellow*;  are  you  not  he. 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 


*  Orbt.  The /<nry  rrngs,  as  thoy  are  popolaxlj  oallad;  which,  however  explained  by  philo- 
•ophy,  win  always  have  a  poetical  eharm  oonneeted  with  the  beantiftil  snperstitioii  that  the 
night-tripping  fkiries  have,  on  these  Tcrdant  circles,  danced  their  merry  roundels.  It  was  the 
Falrjr's  office  to  dew  these  orbs,  which  had  been  pardhed  under  the  fkiry-foet  in  the  moonlight 
rerels. 

^  Ptntkmen,  These  courtiers,  whom  Hrs.  Quickly  put  above  eails  ('  Merry  Wives  of  Wiudsor,* 
Act  II.,  Scene  2),  were  Queen  Elizabeth's  (kvonrite  attendants.  They  were  the  handsomest  men 
of  the  first  fkmilies,— tall,  as  the  cowslip  was  to  the  fkiry,  and  shining  in  their  spotted  gold  ooots 
like  that  flower  under  an  April  sun. 

*  £o(-looby,  lubber,  lubbard. 

'  Cftawys&y— a  child  procured  in  erohange. 

*  Sguare  to  quarrel  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  to  tqtuurt,  which^  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
is  to  agree,  should  mean  to  duoffroe.  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  was  used  in  this 
sense.  HoUnshed  has  **  Falling  at  tquof  with  her  husband."  In  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
Beatrice  says,  *<  Is  there  no  young  sfnorer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devH?" 
Mr.  Bichardson,  after  explaining  the  ususl  meaning  of  this  verb,  adds,  "  To  sgftaro  is  also,  con- 
setjuently,  to  broaden;  to  set  out  broadly,  in  a  position  or  attitude  of  oflence  or  defence— (m 
quarrtr)!*  The  word  is  thus  used  in  the  language  of  pugilism.  There  is  more  of  our  old  dialect 
in  JUuik  terms  than  is  generally  su|qposed. 
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Skim  milk;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  qoem*; 

And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  dhum ; 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ^ ; 

Mislead  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 

You  do  their  work,  and  thej  shall  have  good  luck : 

Are  not  you  he  ? 
Pnox.  Thou  speak*st  aright  ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 

When  I  a  &t  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 

Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 

And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 

In  Tozy  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 

And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 

And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 

Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 

And  tailor  cries,  and  fidls  into  a  cough; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe, 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 

A  merrier  hour  was  ncTcr  wasted  there. — 

But  room,  Fairy,  here  comes  Oberon. 
Fai.  And  here  my  mistress : — ^Would  that  he  were  gone ! 


SCENE  11.— Enter  Obbbon,  an  one  side,  with  his  train,  and  Titania, 
on  the  other,  with  hers, 

Obb.  Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania*. 
TiTA.  What,  jealous  Oberon?    Fairy,  skip  hence; 

I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 
Obs.  Tarry,  rash  wanton.    Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 
Ttta.  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady :  But  I  know 

When  thou  hast  stolen  away  from  fairy  land, 

And  in  the  shape  of  Conn  sat  all  day, 

Playing  on  pipes  of  com**,  and  versing  love 

To  amorous  Phillida.    Why  art  thou  here. 

Come  from  the  ^rthest  steep  of  India? 

But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 

Your  buskin  *d  mistress,  and  your  warrior  love, 

^0  Theseus  must  be  wedded ;  and  you  come 

•  Quem.^^  lisi^dioill;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  cwym, 

*  ^an»^^    ^     Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  speaks  of  « the  froth,  or  harm,  that  riseth 
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To  giTe  their  bed  J07  and  prosperitj. 
Obb.  How  canst  thou  thoa,  for  shame,  Titania, 

Glanoe  at  mj  credit  with  Hippolyta, 

Knowing  I  know  thj  love  to  Theseus? 

Didst  thon  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 

From  Perigenia,  whom  he  niTished  ? 

And  make  him  with  ftar  JEgji^  break  his  &ith. 

With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa? 
TiTiL  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealoosj : 

And  nerer,  since  the  middle  summer's  springs 

Met  we  on  hiU,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 

Bj  pftTcd  fonntain^,  or  bj  mshj  brook. 

Or  <»i  the  beached  maigent  of  the  sea. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 

Bat  with  thj  brawls  thou  hast  distuzb'd  our  sport. 

Therefore,  die  winds,  piping  to  us  in  Tain'^ 

As  in  revenge,  haTO  8uck*d  up  from  the  sea 

Contagious  fogs ;  which,  falling  in  the  land. 

Hare  erezj  pelting*  river  made  so  proud. 

That  they  have  overborne  their  continents^ :  i 

The  OS  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain,  I 

The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat;  and  the  green  com 

Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard : 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock ; 

The  nine  men*s  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud  '* ; 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 

For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable ; 

The  human  mortals*  want;  their  winter  here^ 

*  MiddU  mmmm's  tprmff.  The  tynnff  is  the  begiiming— m  the  tprmff  qf  <fte  dey,  a  oonuncm 
ncpmdioia  in  our  early  writen.    The  mitfcfls  $mmner  ii  the  midtummer, 

^  Piai99df<fmtaim  a  foontais,  or  dear  stream,  rushing  orer  pebblesr-oertainly  not  an  arti- 
Soiallj  pared  fountain,  as  Johnson  has  supposed.  The  pai9$d  fnmtam  is  oontrasted  with  the 
r%$kf  Irook,  The  epithet  patotd  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  *<  pearl-pared  ford'  of  Dn^- 
too,  the  ''pebUe-paTed  channel"  of  Marlowe,  and  the  **  ooral-paTen  bed*  of  MOton. 

*  Peftspi^-petty,  contemptible.  See  note  on  **  peltmg  farm,*  in  *  Bichard  IL,'  Act  U,  Scene  L 
PdUng  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto;  the  folio  has  pvUjf, 

'  CofOMsnO— banks.    A  oofi<«neiit  is  that  which  contahis. 

*  Humem  moriaU,  This  beantiAil  expression  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  difference  be- 
tween mankind  and  fkirykind  in  the  foUowing  manner— that  thej  were  each  mortal,  but  that  the 
less  spiritual  bdngs  were  distinguished  as  human.  Upon  this  assertion  of  Steerens,  Ritson  and 
Beed  enter  into  fierce  controrersy.  Chapman,  in  his  Homer,  has  an  iuTersion  of  the  phrase, 
**  mortal  humans;"  and  we  suppose  that,  in  the  same  way,  whether  Titania  were,  or  were  not, 
sulject  to  death,  die  employed  the  language  of  poetry  in  speaking  of  "  human  mortals,*  without 
referenoe  to  the  conditions  of  fkiry  existence. 

'  Thmr  wmUer  here.  The  emendation  proposed  hy  Theobald,  their  wmier  cheer,  is  veiy  plansi- 
ble.    The  original  reading  is— 

«  The  humane  mortals  want  their  winter  Aeare.* 
Johnson  says  here  means  in  this  country,  and  their  wmter  signifies  their  winter  erening  sports. 
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No  night  IB  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bles8*d : — 

TherefiDre,  the  moon,  the  goTomess  of  floods. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  waahes  all  the  air. 

That  rhenmatio  diaeaaea  do  abound : 

And  thorough  this  distemperatnre,  we  see 

The  seaaona  alter:  hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 

And  on  old  Hjems*  thin  and  icy  crown*, 

An  odoroQS  cluiplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set:  The  spring,  the  summer. 

The  childing^  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liyeries;  and  the  mazed  world. 

By  their  increase^,  now  knows  not  which  is  which : 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 

We  are  their  parents  and  originaL 
Obx.  Do  you  amend  it  then :  it  lies  in  you : 

Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 

To  be  my  henchman^. 
TiTA.  Set  your  heart  at  rest. 

The  &iry  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 

His  mother  waa  a  Tot*ress  of  my  order : 

The  ingeniooi  author  of  a  pamphlet, '  Kxplanatfone  and  Emendafcione,'  Ac  (Edlnbuii^  1814), 
would  rea^t— 

"  The  human  mortalB  want;  their  winter  here, 
No  ni^t  is  now  with  hymn  or  oarol  Uese'd.*' 
The  writer  does  not  snppcHrt  hie  emendation  hy  any  aigoment;  but  we  heUere  that  he  It  xig^ 
The  iwoDen  rirert  have  rotted  the  oom,  the  Adds  itand  emptj,  the  flocks  are  murrain,  the  qports 
of  sonmier  are  at  an  end,  the  hnman  mortals  wtmL  This  is  the  olimaz.  Their  winter  is  Aers— 
is  oome  althongh  the  season  is  the  latter  summer,  or  antnmn;  and  in  oonseqnenoe  the  hymns 
and  carob  which  g^bddened  the  nights  of  a  seasonable  winter  are  wanting  to  this  pfematmre  one. 
The  "  tker^fbre,"  whioh  follows,  introdaoes  another  clanse  In  the  oatalogoe  of  erils  prodooed  by 
the  **  brawls"  of  Oberon  and  Titania;  as  in  the  case  of  the  preoeding  use  of  the  same  emphatio 
word  in  two  instances:— 

"  Thertfar$,  the  winds,  imping  to  ns  in  vain,"  &o^ 
andr— 

"  The  oz  hath  tkmre/ore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  yain,"  &o. 

*  Rfftms*  ihm  amd  icy  croum.  The  old  copies  read  ckm,  I>rwhitt  proposed  the  change  of  a 
sin^  letter  to  prodnoe  ihm,  GifTord  sanctions  this  reading.  "  When  Orid  paints  winter,"  says 
Mr.  Dyce,  "  with  idoles  hanging  from  his  beard  and  crown,  we  haye  sooh  piotoree  presented  to 
ns  as  the  imagination  not  nnwiUingly  reoeires;  but  Hyems  with  a  ohi^ilet  of  sommer  bnds  on 
his  ekm  is  a  grotesque  whioh  must  surely  startle  even  the  dullest  reader.* 

^  CMZAy^-iproduoing.  **  The  chUding  aotumn"  is  ^'the  teeming  autumn"  of  our  poefs  97th 
Sonnet 

*  Inena$6    produce. 

'  Bmchmam    a  page— originally  a  horseman.    In  Chaucer  we  findr- 
"  And  eyery  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  hmthmen  on  hhn  a  waiting." 
It  has  been  oo^Jeotured  that  hmtekman  is  hamnckuum    one  that  follows  a  chief  or  lord  at  his  hanmek. 
The  deriTation  firom  the  Anglo-Saxon  kengetif  a  horse,  seems  more  probaUe. 
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And,  in  the  spioed  Indian  air,  bj  ni^t, 

Full  often  bath  she  gowip'd  by  my  aide; 

And  sat  with  me  on  Neptone'a  yellow  eanda, 

Marking  th*  embarked  traders  on  the  flood; 

When  we  hare  laogh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceiTO, 

And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind : 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait, 

Following,  (her  womb  then  rioh  with  my  yoong  squire,) 

Would  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land. 

To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 

As  from  a  Toyage,  rich  with  metbhandise. 

But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die; 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy: 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 
Obx.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay? 
TiTA.  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 

And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 

If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 
Obb.  G^ve  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 
TiTA.  Not  for  thy  fidry*  kingdom.    Fairies,  away : 

We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay.   [Eamnt  Titania  and  her  train. 
Obb.  Well,  go  thy  way:  thou  shalt  not  from  this  grove. 

Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. 

My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  lliou  remember'st^ 

Since  once  I  sat  lipoii  a  promontory. 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  dvil  at  her  song; 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 

To  hear  the  sea-maid*s  music. 
Puck.  I  remember. 

Obb.  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  conldst  not,) 

Flying  between  ^e  cold  moon  and  the  earthy 

Cupid  all  arm'd^ :  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  ftir  vestsl,  throned  by  the  west; 

And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

As  it  should  pierce  ahundred  thousand  hearts : 

*  Fttky.    This  epithet  is  not  found  in  modem  editions,  being  rqected  hy  Steeyeni— **  By  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Fanner  I  have  omitted  the  useless  a4ieotiTe  /wry,  as  it  spoils  the  metre." 

^  AUanCd.    Oneof  the  commentators  turned  this  epithet  hito  ''alarmU"    The  oripnal  re- 
^piires  no  explanation,  b^ond  the  reooQeotion  of  the  Cupid  of  the  poets^— 
^  He  doth  bear  a  gdden  bow, 
And  a  quiyer  hanging  low, 
Full  of  arrows  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts."— (Bnr  Johbov.) 
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Bat  I  mij^t  see  young  Cupid's  fieiy  shaft 

QueDch*d  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  oratory  moon; 

And  the  imperial  Totaiess  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  &n<7-firee. 

Tet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Oupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, — 

Before,  milk-white,  now  purple  with  Ioto's  wound, — 

And  maidens  call  it  loTO-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once ; 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb :  and  be  thou  here  again. 

Ere  the  lemthan  can  swim  a  league. 
Puck.  1 11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes  ■•  lEsa$  Puck. 

Obb.  Having  once  this  juice, 

1 11  watch  TitaniiL  when  9he  is  asleep. 

And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 

The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 

(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 

She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 

And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  firom  her  sight, 

(As  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb,) 

1 11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invisible ; 

And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

EnUr  Dbmbtbius,  Helbka  foUawing  him. 

Dbh.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia? 
The  one  1 11  stay,  tiie  other  stayeth  me  ^ 

•  This  is  the  reading  of  Fisher^s  quarto.    That  of  Boberta,  and  the  fblio,  omit  found;  printing 
the  passage  as  one  line: — 

*«  1 11  pat  a  girdle  about  the  earth  in  forty  minntes." 
^  This  is  the  invariable  reading  of  the  old  oopies.    Theobald,  upon  the  snggestion  of  Dr. 
Thirlby,  changed  it  to— 

"  The  one  1 11  slay,  the  other  skig€th  me." 
But  it  is  sorely  nnneoesaary  to  assign  to  Demetrius  any  soeh  mnrderoos  intents.    Helena  has 
betrayed  her  friend— 

<<  I  wiU  go  tell  him  of  fkir  Hermia's  ffit^t: 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  ni^t, 
Pnrsne  her." 
He  is  pmrsoing  her,  when  he  exclaims— 

<'  The  one  11i§ta^,  the  other  Ha^ me." 
He  will  fftqr— stop— HermiA;  Lysander  ttojfetk    ^MMferrtfc— him. 
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Thoa  told*st  me,  they  were  stern  into  this  wood. 

And  here  am  I»  and  wood*  within  this  wood, 

Because  I  cannot  meet  mj^  Hermia. 

Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 
HsL.  Yon  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant; 

But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 

Is  tme  as  steel :  Leave  you  yonr  power  to  draw. 

And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  yon. 
Dxic  Do  I  entice  yon?  Do  I  speak  you  fidr? 

Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  troth 

Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  yon? 
HxL.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  yon  the  more. 

I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrins, 

The  more  yea  heat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  yon : 

Use  me  hot  as  year  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me^ 

Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave. 

Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 

What  worser  place  can  I  heg  in  your  love, 

(And  yet  a  place  oi  high  respect  with  me,) 

Than  to  he  used  as  you  use  your  dog? 
Dsx.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit; 

For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 
HxL.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 
Dbv.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much» 

To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 

Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not; 

To  tmat  the  opportunity  of  night. 

And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 

With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 
HsL.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 

It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  (ace^ 

Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company; 

For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world : 

Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone. 

When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 
DsM.  I U  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes^ 

And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 
"Rml.  The  wildest  hath  not  sucdi  a  heart  as  you. 

Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  changed : 

Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 

•  Wood—wM—mBd. 

^  Mjf  Emmia,    This  has  been  enfeebled  by  some  editor,  who  has  been  followed  wiCboift  i^ology 
1^  others,  into 

**  Becaose  I  cannot  meet  with  Hormia.** 
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The  dora  pnnaas  the  gri£Bn;  the  mild  hind 

Makes  speed  to  oatoh  the  tiger:  Bootless  speed  1 

When  ooivaxdice  pursues,  and  yalour  flies. 
Dm.  J  irill  not  sttt7  thj  questions ;  let  me  go: 

Or,  if  thoa  follow  me,  do  not  beliere 

Bat  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 
Hbl.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  and  field. 

You  do  me  misdhiet    Fie,  Demetrius  I 

Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  m j  sex : 

We  cannot  fight  for  Ioto,  as  men  maj  do: 

We  should  be  woo*d,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

I U  foUow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 

To  die  upon  the  hand  I  lore  so  welL  [EwemU  Dxx.  and  Hxl. 

Obk.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph:  ere  he  do  leave  this  grove, 

Thou  shidt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 

Ee-enter  "PvoK. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?   Welcome,  wanderer. 
Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 
Obb.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows*. 

Where  oz-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 

Quite  over-canopied  with  lusdous  woodbine  ^ 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 

There  sleeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night, 

Lull*d  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  deli^^t ; 

And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin. 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 

And  with  the  juice  of  this  1 11  sinreak  her  eyes. 

And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fiintasies. 

Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove: 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 

With  a  disdainful  youth:  anoint  his  eyes; 

But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 

•  So  an  the  old  copies.    Steereni,  who  hated  varied  in  rhTthm,  as  he  i^oated  on  a  daubU-m- 
teMira,  giyes  us— 

*' I  know  a  bank  «JUr9oii  the  wild  ilTiiie  hlows.* 
^  For  the  same  love  of  counting  syOaUes  npon  the  fingers^  the  hudaiu  woodbine  of  the  old 
copies  is  dhanged  into  huh  woodbine:  Fanner,  who  knew  as  little  about  the  niek>dj  of  verse  as 
Steevens,  would  read— 

**  (yer-canopied  with  Insdoos  woodbine.* 
Their  proikne  hands  would  not  leave  the  passage  as  Milton  had  read  it,  when  he  wrote  ■ 
**  I  sat  me  down  to  watch  npon  a  bank 
VnXb.  ivy  canopied,  and  interwoven 
With  flaimting  honey-socUe."— (CMMtt.) 
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Maj  be  the  Udj:  Thoa  shah  know  the  num 
Bj  the  Atfaenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
E£foot  it  with  some  care;  that  he  maj  prore 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  vpon  her  lore : 
And  look  thoa  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  orow. 
PnoK.  Fear  not,  mj  lord,  joor  servant  ahaU  do  so. 


[Emmmt. 


SCENE  ILL— AnoA^r  part  qf  ik4  Wood. 

Enter  Tetahia,  with  her  tram. 

TiTA.  Gome,  now  a  roondel,  and  a  liury  song; 
Then,  finr  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  tinsk-iose  bnds; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mioe*  for  their  leathern  winga, 
To  make  m  j  small  elTce  ooats ;  and  some,  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  ni^^j  hoots  and  wonders 
At  our  qoaint  spirits :  Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  yonr  offices,  and  let  me  rest 

BONG. 


1  Fai.  You  spotted  makes '^  with  doable  Urnga^, 

Thorn  J  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ; 
Newt%  and  Uind-wormA,  do  no  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  oar  ftirj  queen : 

cHoavs. 

Philomely  with  melod j 
Sing  in  oar  sweet  lallaby; 
Lulla,  lidk,  lallaby;  lulla^  lalla^  lullaby ; 
Herer  harm,  nor  spell  nor  chann, 
Come  our  lorel j  lad j  nigh ; 
So,  good  nij^t^  with  lullaby. 

n. 

2  Fax.  Weaying  spiders,  come  not  here : 

Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence : 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Wona,  nor  snaily  do  no  ofifonce. 

CHoavs. 
Philomely  with  melodj,  Ac. 


d  Fai.  Hence,  away;  now  all  is  well : 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 


[.Ssmml  Fairies.  Tmmkdstpe. 


i2ear-m»0«— bate. 
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Enter  ObxboiT. 

Obb.  What  thoa  seest,  when  thoa  dost  wake, 

[S^ueexsi  Hu  flower  (m  T|TANii.*f  eydide. 
Do  it  for  thj  trae-loYe  take ; 
LoTe  and  langoish  for  his  sake ; 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  th J  eje  that  shall  appear 
When  thoa  wak*8t,  it  is  thj  dear; 
Wake,  when  some  Tile  thing  is  near.  [Emt. 

Enter  LTBANnifeB  and  Heamta. 

Lts.  Fair  lore,  yon  &int  with  wandering  in  the  wood ; 
And,  to  speak  troth,  I  haye  ior^ot  our  way ; 

We  11  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  yon  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  oomfort  of  the  day. 
HsB.  Be  it  so,  Lysander,  find  you  out  a  bed. 

For  I  npon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 
Lts.  One  toif  shall  serre  as  pillow  for  ns  both; 

One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms  and  one  troth. 
HiBB.  Nay,  good  Lysander;  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 

lie  fiurther  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 
Lts.  0,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 

LoTO  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference. 

I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  years  is  knit ; 

So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  itr 

Two  bosoms  interchained*  with  on  oath ; 

So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 

Then,  by  year  side  no  bed-room  me  deny; 

For,  lying  so,  Hennia,  I  do  not  lie. 
HxB.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettOy: — 

Now  moch  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride. 

If  Hennia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 

Bat,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  coortesy 

lie  farther  off;  in  human  modesty 

Soch  separation,  as,  may  well  be  said. 

Becomes  a  yirtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid : 

So  &r  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend : 

Thy  lore  ne*er  alter,  till  thy  sweet  life  end  1 
Lts.  Amen,  Amen,  to  that  fedr  prayer  say  I ; 

And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty  1 

' /iilaresAoMMclisthereftdiiigof  theqiuutoa.    V^foViohtiiiwiUrekang^d. 
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[Th$yiUep. 


[Emt. 


Here  18  m J  bed :  Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  I 
Hbr.  With,  half  that  wish  the  mBher*8  eyes  be  press'd! 

Enter  Pnox. 

PvoK.  Through  the  forest  hare  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  find»  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approre 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  lore. 
Night  and  silence  t  who  is  here? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear: 
This  is  he  mj  master  said 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  sool;  she  dorst  not  lie 
Near  this  labk-loTO,  this  kill-courte^^ 
Ghori,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe : 
When  thou  wak*st,  let  loye  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 
So  awake,  when  I  am  gone; 
For  I  most  now  to  Oberon. 

Enter  Dbmetbius  and  Helena,  running. 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 
Dek.  I  chaige  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 
Hel.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leaye  me  ?  do  not  so. 
Dex.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go. 
Hel.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase  1 

The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 

Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies ; 

For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractiYO  eyes. 

How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?    Not  with  salt  tears : 

If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 

No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 

For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear; 

Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 

Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 

What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 

Made  me  compare  with  Hermia*s  sphery  eyne? 

But  who  is  here? — ^Lysander I  on  the  ground ! 

Dead?  or  asleep?  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound  I 

'  FmdiBihib  reading  of  the  folio,  and  of  one  of  the  quartoa.    The  other  quarto  has  fimtd, 
^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  ocpies.    It  is  eyidentl7  intended  for  a  long  line  amidst  those  of 
seven  or  eight  qrlUUes. 


lExU  Deketrius. 
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Ljsander,  if  you  liye,  good  sir,  awake. 
Lts.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet  sake.  [Waking. 

Transparent  Helena!   Nature  shows  her  art«» 

That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 

Where  is  Demetrius  ?  O,  how  fit  a  word 

Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  ou  my  sword  I 
Hbl.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so : 

What  though  he  Ioto  your  Hermia?    Lord,  what  though? 

Yet  Hermia  still  lores  you :  then  be  content. 
Lts.  Content  with  Hermia?    No :  I  do  repent 

The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  hare  spent. 

Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  now*>  I  lore : 

Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway*d : 

And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 

So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 

And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 

Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 

And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  overlook 

Love*s  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 
HsL.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  ? 

When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 

Is  *t  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  young  man, 

That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 

Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius*  eye, 

But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency? 

Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do. 

In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 

But  (axe  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 

I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 

O,  that  a  lady  of  one  man  refus'd 

Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus*d !  [EwU. 

Lts.  She  sees  not  Hermia : — Hermia,  sleep  thou  there ; 

And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 

For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 

The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 

Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 

Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 

So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 

Of  all  be  hated ;  but  the  most  of  me ! 

*  Nature  $kow»  her  art    The  quartos  read,  "  Nature  shows  art;"  the  folio,  "  Nature  her  shows 

art"    This  is  clearly  a  typographical  error;  and  we  agree,  with  Ualone,  that  **  Nature  shows  her 

art"  is  more  probably  a  genoiae  reading  than  "  Nature  here  shows  art,"  which  is  the  received  one. 

^  Now  is  found  in  the  folio,  and  in  Roberts's  quarto.    In  Fisher's  quarto  the  emphatic  now  is 

omitted;  and  it  is  held  that  it  can  only  be  retained  "  to  the  injury  of  the  metre." 
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And  all  my  powers  address  your  love  and  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight. 
Her.  [starting.]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me !  do  thy  best, 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast! 
Ah  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear ! 
Methought  a  serpent  ate  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey : 
Lysander!  what,  removed?  Lysander!  lord! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone  ?  no  sound,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  speak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves* ;  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ? — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I  '11  find  immediately. 


[act  u. 


[EwU. 


[Exit, 


•  Of  all  loves.    We  have  this  phmso  in  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  in  *  Othello/ 


["  What  tliou  scest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take."] 
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["I  will  walk  up  and  down  kere,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid."] 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  l.—Tlu  Wood.     The  Queen  of  Fairies  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starvelino. 

BoT.  Are  we  all  met  ? 

QuiN.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here  *8  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal : 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  ty ring-house  ; 

and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 
Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 
QuiN.  What  saj'st  thou,  buUj  Bottom  ? 
Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  '  Pyramus  and  Thisby  *  that  will  never 
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please.  First,  PyramiiB  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.    How  answer  you  that? 

Snout.  By  'rlakin*,  a  parlous**  fear. 

Stab.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out,  when  all  is  done. 

BoT.  Not  a  whit;  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well.  Write  me  a  prologue :  and 
let  the  prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords ;  and  that 
Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed :  and,  for  the  more  better  assurance,  tell  them, 
that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver :  This  will  put 
them  out  of  fear. 

QuiM.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ;  and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and 
six®. 

BoT.  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written  in  eight  and  eight 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Stab.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselves :  to  bring  in,  God  shield 
us !  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing^^  :  for  there  is  not  a  more 
fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  &ce  must  be  seen  through  the 
lion*s  neck;  and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the  same 
defect,— Ladies,  or  fiEiir  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  I  would  request  you,  or 
I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life  for  yours.  If  you 
think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life :  No,  I  am  no  such 
thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are :  and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his 
name  ;  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner^^. 

QuiN.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard  things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the 
moonlight  into  a  chamber :  for  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by 
moonlight 

Snuo.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play  our  play  ? 

BoT.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  in  the  almanac ;  find  out  moonshine ^^  find 
out  moonshine. 

QuiN.  Tes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

BoT.  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement  of  the  great  chamber-window,  where 
we  play,  open ;  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement 

QuiN.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of  thorns  and  a  lantern,  and 
say,  he  comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person  of  moonshine.  Then 
there  is  another  thing:  we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber;  for 
Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snuo.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — What  say  you.  Bottom  ? 

BoT.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall :  and  let  him  have  some  plaster, 
or  some  lome,  or  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall ;  or  let  him  hold 

*  By  *rlakm-^hy  our  Iad7km-K>ur  little  lady. 
*"  PoWout—periloiis. 

*  Eight  and  ftsc— alternate  verses  of  eight  and  riz  syllables. 
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Yaa  fingers  thus,  and  throng  that,  cramij  shall   Pjnunns  and  Thisbj 
vrhisper. 
Qum.  If  that  may  be»  then  all  is  well.    Come,  sit  down*  erexy  mother's  sop, 
and  rehearse  jour  parts.    Pjramns,  joa  begin :  when  yon  have  spoken  yoor 
speedi,  enter  into  that  brake ;  and  so  ereiy  one  aooording  to  his  one. 

Enter  Puok  hehmd. 

PuoK.  What  hempen  homespuns  have  we  swaggering  here. 

So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fidij  qneen  ? 

What,  a  play  toward  ?    1 11  be  an  auditor ; 

An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 
Qunr.  Speak,  Pyramus : — ^Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pts.  Thiiby,  the  flowers  of  odiooi  tayoaxs  sweet 

Quxir.  Odours,  odours. 

Ptb.  ■'  odours  taTOurs  sweet : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thistry  dear. 
But^  hark,  a  Toiee!  stay  thou  but  here  a  while, 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  af^^sar.  [JSgU. 

Puok.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e*er  play*d  here !  [Asids.-SMt. 

This.  Must  I  speak  now? 

Qunr.  Ay,  marry,  must  you:  for  you  must  understand  he  goea  but  to  see 
a  noise*  that  he  heard,  and  is  to  oome  again. 

This.  Most  radiant  Pjramui,  most  lily  white  of  hue^ 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juTenal,  and  eke  most  lorely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse  that  yet  would  nerer  tire, 
1 11  meet  thee,  Pjramus,  at  Nhmy*s  tomb. 

Qunf .  Ninus'  tomb,  man :  Why,  you  must  not  speak  that  yet ;  that  you  answer 
to  Pyramus:  you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — ^Pyramus,  enter; 
your  cue  is  past ;  it  is,  never  Hre. 

Be-^nter  Puok,  and  Bottom  with  an  au'$  head. 

This.  0, — ^As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  nerer  tire. 
Ptb.  If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine : — 

QuiK.  O  monstrous  I  O  strange !  we  are  haunted. 

Pray,  masters  1  fly,  masters !  help !  [Eaeimt  Clowns. 

Puck.  1 11  follow  you,  1 11  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier; 
Sometime  a  horse  1 11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 
^  ^ogf  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 

*  Qolooe'g  Jtfsoriptioo  of  Bottom  going  "  to  see  a  noise"  is  aUn  to  Sir  Toby  Beloh't  notion  of 
toliosriJ^^iioee.''    C  Twelfth  Night,' Act  XL,  Soene  8.) 
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And  ntif^  and  bixk,  tnd  gnmft,  tnd  loar,  and  tnm. 
Like  bona,  hoond,  bog»  hmr,  fiie,  at  ererf  torn.  {JSziL 

Bov:  WI7  do  dMj  nm  vwtsj?  this  it  a  kncraij  of  tham  to  make  me  abard. 

B#-#fK#r  Ssooz. 

Svoox.  OBoCtom^tboiiartdiaogad!  idiatdolaeeon  thee? 

Boi.  What  do  joo  fee?  700  aee  an  aas-head*  of  jior  own :  Do  joo? 

Be-^nUr  Qmmcm. 

Quni.  Blaaa  thee,  Bottom  I  bleat  thee!  thoa  art  translated.  [EmU. 

BoT*  I  tee  their  knarery:  tfait  it  to  make  an  attof  me;  to  firi§^  me,  if  ibej 

could.    Bat  I  will  not  tdr  firom  thit  place,  do  idiat  thej  can :  I  will  walk 

op  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  thej  shall  hear  I  am  not  afisid. 

[Smgg. 

The  oosel*cock,  to  black  of  hoe, 
T^th  orange-tawnj  faill^, 

The  throttle  with  hit  note  bo  tme, 
The  wren  with^  little  quill ; 
TvuL  What  angel  waket  me  from  my  flowery  bed?  [Wakkig. 

BoT.  The  flnch,  the  tpanow,  and  the  lark. 
The  plain-tong  cockoo  gray, 

Whote  note  fall  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  daret  not  antwer,  nay — 

tor,  indeed,  who  woald  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird?  who  woold  give  a  bird 

the  lie,  thoagh  he  cry  euckoo  ncTer  so  ? 
TxTA.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  : 

Mine  ear  is  moch  enamoar*d  of  thy  note; 

So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape; 

And  thy  fkir  virta6*8  force  perforce  doth  moY6  me. 

On  the  first  ^iew,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  Ioto  thee«. 
BoT.  Methinks,  mistress,  yoa  should  hare  little  reason  for  that:  And  yet,  to  say 

the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days :  The 

more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighboars  will  not  make  them  Mends. 

Nay,  I  can  gleek^  upon  occasion. 
TnA.  "niou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 
BoT.  Not  so,  neither:  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  hare 

enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

*  Ai$-h$ad.  80  the  qtuurtof ;  and  the  folio,  eren  more  distinctl7— **  Afse-head."— The  otreftillest 
oollation  lometimee  misses  theee  small  matters,  and  giyee  us  **  ass's  head." 

^  fTiO,  in  the  quartos.    The  folio,  and. 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  preoeding  five  lines  in  the  qnarto  printed  by  Fisher.  In  that  by 
Roberts,  and  in  the  folio,  two  of  the  lines,  namely,  the  third  and  fourth  of  Titania's  q;{eeeh,  are 
transposed. 

'  OUsh,  This  rerb  Is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  to  iooffi  but  we  ^>prehend  Bottom  only 
means  to  say  that  he  oan  Jok$, 
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Tixi.  Oat  of  this  ivood  do  not  desire  to  go; 

Thoa  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thoa  wilt  or  no. 

I  am  a  sprit,  of  no  oommon  rate; 

The  summer  stili  doth  tend  upon  my  state, 

And  I  do  loYO  thee :  therefore,  go  with  me; 

I U  giro  thee  furies  to  attend  on  thee ; 

And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 

And  sing,  while  then  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep: 

And  I  will  porge  thy  mortal  grossness  so. 

That  thoa  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 

Peas-UossomI  Cobweb!  Mothl  and Mostard-seed* ! 

Enier  Pbas-blossom,  Cobwkb,  Moxh,  Mustabd-sbsd,  and/our  Fairies. 

1  Fai.  Beady. 

d  Fai.  And  I. 

8  Fax.  And  I. 

4Fai.  Andl. 

All.  Where  shaU  we  go*^? 

TiTA.  Be  kind  and  ooorteoos  to  this  gentleman; 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 

Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries  <^; 

With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  molberries ; 

The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  homble-bees. 

And,  for  night-tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes^'. 

To  hare  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise; 

And  plack  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 

To  &n  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 

Nod  to  him,  elres,  and  do  him  courtesies. 
I  Fai.  HaiUmortall 
2Fai.  Hail! 
8 Fai.  Hail! 
4Fal  Hail! 

BoT.  I  ay  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily. — I  beseech  your  worship's  name. 
Cob.  Cobweb. 
.  Box.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  master  Cobweb :  If  I  cut 

my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold  with  you.— Tour  name,  honest  gentleman? 

•  This  line  looks  like  a  ttage-directi<m  in  tlie  quartot,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  folio^ 
except  as  a  portion  of  the  stage-direction,  thns.-— **  Enter  Peas-hloMtotn,  Cobweb,  Moih,  and  Mut- 
iard  eeed,  andfonr  FaineeJ*  If  the  Fairies  are  separate  persons  firom  Peas-blossom  and  his  fel- 
lows, we  onght  to  restore  the  stage-direotion,  as  we  haye  done.  But  we  helieTe  that  the  Fairies 
are  not  separate  persons,  although  it  is  soaroel7  necessary  to  disturb  the  customary  arrangement 

^  Steevens  omitted  the  *<  And  I"  of  the  fourth  Fairy,  and  gave  her  the  **  Where  shall  we  go?" 

*  J>etpberrie$'  '^^  delicate  wild-fruit  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  have  lived  in  the 
^^'^tiy;  but  one  of  the  commentators  teUs  ns  dewberries  are  gooseberries,  and  another  rasp- 
beRioL 
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Pbas.  Pea8-blo68om. 

BoT.  I  pray  yoo,  oommend  me  to  mistress  Sqoasb,  joor  mother,  and  to  master 
Peas-ood,  your  fiuiher.    Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  you  of 
more  aoqnaintsnoe  too. — Your  name,  I  beseech  yoa,  sir  ? 
Mus.  Mostard-seed. 

Box.  Gk>od  master  Mostard-seed,  I   know  your  patience*  well:  that  same 
cowardly,  ^ant-like  oz-beef  hath  devocu^  many  a  gentleman  of  your 
hoose:  I  promise  yon,  your  kindred  hath  made  my.  eyes  water  ere  now. 
I  desire  yon  more  acquaintance,  good  master  Mostard-seed. 
TrcA.  Gome,  wait  upon  him;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  wateiy  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  eyery  little  flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastiiy. 
Tie  op  my  lore's  tongae,  bring  ^m  silently.  [EaemU. 


SCENE  JI.—Anaihsr  part  of  th$  Wood, 

Enter  Obbsov. 

Obb.  I  wonder,  if  Utania  be  awak'd ; 

Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  she  most  dote  on  in  eztremily. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — ^How  now,  mad  spirit? 
What  night-role^  now  about  this  haunted  groTC? 
Puox.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  Ioto. 
Near  to  her  dose  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  doU  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stslls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 

•  Th»paiimee  of  the  fiunflj  of  Mustard  in  being  devoured  by  the  OK-beef  is  one  of  those  brief 
tooohes  of  wit,  so  oommon  in  Shskspere,  which  take  him  fiur  ont  of  the  range  of  ordinary 
writers.  Bat  his  oritios  love  commonplace;  and  therefore  Hanmer  wonid  read  jxirento^ — ^Far- 
mer ,/Ni«f*ofw,— and  Mason,  patsmff,  Beed  then  solenmly  prononnoes  "  no  change  is  neoessaiy  ;** 
and  so  half  a  page  of  the  vaiiomm  Shakspere  is  filled. 

^  3%|l-nil^— ni^t-reveL  The  old  spdling  of  reus?  became  tnhf  and  by  this  oomption  we 
obtained,  says  Donoe,  "  the  lord  of  mis-mJs." 
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An  ats's  nowl*  I  fixed  on  his  head; 

Anon,  his  Thisbe  most  be  answered. 

And  forth  mj  mimio^  oomea :  When  the/  him  apj. 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 

Or  msset-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 

Bising  and  cawing  at  the  gnn's  report. 

Sever  themsdyes,  and  madly  sweep  the  ri^; 

So  at  his  sight  away  his  fellowB  fl^ : 

And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o*er  and  o*er  one  &lls ; 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  firom  Athens  calls. 

Their  sense  thns  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thos  etrong. 

Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong; 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  i^iparel  snatch ; 

Some,  sleeres;  some,  hats;  firom  yielders  all  things  catch. 
.  I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 

And  left  sweet  Pyramns  translated  there : 

When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 

Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  loT'd  an  ass. 
Obk.  This  fidls  oat  better,  than  I  ooold  devise. 

Bat  hast  thou  yet  latch*d«  the  Athenian's  eyes 

With  the  loregaioe,  as  I  bid  thee  do  ? 
PuGZ.  I  took  him  sleeping, — that  is  finish'd  too, — 

And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side; 

That  when  he  wak*d  of  force  she  most  be  ey*d. 

Enter  DmcsTBros  and  Hbbmia. 

Obb.  Stand  close ;  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
PnoK.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 
Dbic  O,  why  rebake  you  him  that  Iotos  you  so  ? 

Lay  breath  so  bitter  oh  your  bitter  foe. 
Hbb.  Now  I  bat  chide,  but  I  should  use  thee  worse ; 

For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 

If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 

Being  o*er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 

And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day. 

As  he  to  me :  Would  he  hare  stolen  away 

*  iVbw/— noQ— head. 

^  iftBii&— Aotor.  Mmmiek  is  the  reading  of  the  folio;  m^fmoel,  and  fii«i  mehf  are  found  in  the 
qnartoe. 

*  £a<c&*<I— licked  o'er,  according  to  Hanmer.  A  correspondent  soggests,  and  we  agree  with 
him,  that  the  common  meaning  oi  fattened  (t.  e^  by  a  charm)  is  more  applfoaUe.  Oberan  says, 
(p.  460,  Act  nL,  Scene  8,) 

"  And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eje  reieaee.^ 
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From  deeping  Hennia?  I U  beUere  as  soon. 
This  ^vfaole  earth  maj  be  bor*d ;  and  that  the  moon 
Maj  through  the  oentre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be»  bat  thou  hast  mnrder*d  him ; 
So  shoold  a  murderer  look;  so  dead,  so  grim. 
Dim.  So  shonld  the  mnrder*d  look;  and  so  shoold  I, 
Piero'd  through  the  heart  with  yonr  stem  cmeltj : 
Yet  yon,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Yenns  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 
HsB.  What 's  this  to'mj  Lysander?  where  is  he? 

Ah,  good  Pemetrios,  wilt  thoa  giye  him  me  ? 
Dbx.  I  'd  rather  giye  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 
SExB.  Oat,  dog!  oat,  carl  ihoa  driv'st  me  past  the  boonds 
Of  maiden's  patience.    Hast  thoa  slain  him  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  neyer  namber*d  among  men  1 
Oh,  once  tell  trae,  tell  trae^  eren  for  my  sake ; 
Porst  thoa  haye  look*d  upon  him,  being  awake. 
And  hast  thoa  kiird  him  sleepiog?  O,  braye  toach  ! 
Ooald  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  mooh? 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  doabler  tongae 
Than  thine,  thoa  serpent,  nerer  adder  stang. 
Psir.  Yoa  spend  yonr  passion  on  a  mispiis'd  mood : 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  lor  aught  that  I  can  tell. 
Hbb.  I  pray  thee,  tell  mo  then  that  he  is  well. 
Pbk.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore  ? 
Hbb.  a  privilege  never  to  see  me  more. — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so^  : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 
Pbm.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein  : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrout  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe  ; 
Which  now,  in  some  slight  measure,  it  will  pay. 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 
Obb.  What  hast  thou  done?  thou  hast  mistaken  quite^ 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love*s  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum*d,  and  not  a  false  tum*d  true. 


[EwU. 


[Ia6$  dawn. 


*  The  repetitioa  of  teU  tms  is  only  foand  in  Fisher's  qnsrta 
^  In  the  orlglnftl  c<^es  the  text  stands  thus : — 

**  And  from  thy  hated  presenoe  port  I:  See  me  no  more 
Whether  he  be  dead  or  no.* 
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Puox.  Then  &te  o'er-rolee ;  that  one  man  holding  troth, 

A  million  fiol,  oonfonnding  oath  on  oath. 
Obh.  Abont  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 

And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thon  find : 

All  tuoBj-mck  she  is,  and  pale  of  oheer* 

With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  Uood  dear. 

Bj  some  iUnsion  see  thon  bring  her  here; 

I H  dharm  his  eyes  against  she  doth  appear. 
Puck.  I  go,  I  go;  look,  how  I  go; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  lEaU. 

Obb.  flower  of  this  porple  die. 

Hit  with  Oapid*s  arohery, 

Sink  in  apple  of  his  eje ! 

When  his  Ioto  hu  doth  espj 

Let  her  shine  as  glorionslj 

As  the  Yenns  of  the  skj. 

When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by 

Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Be-mUer  ThjOK. 

PuoK.  Captain  of  our  harj  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand. 

And  the  yonth,  mistook  by  me. 

Pleading  for  a  loTer*s  fee ; 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 
Obb.  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 

Will  caose  Pemetrins  to  awake. 
PuoK.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one — . 

That  most  needs  be  sport  alone*^; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me. 

That  be&ll  preposterously. 

Enter  Ltsandbb  and  Hblbba^ 

Lts.  Why  should  yon  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn? 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears. 
Look,  when  I  yow,  I  weep ;  and  yows  so  born, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you, 
Bearing  the  badge  of  fBtith*  to  proTQ  them. true? 

*  C^MT— &ce.    Fzom  thA  old  French  dUr«. 
^  Sport  a2(MM— sport  ontireljr— pore  sport 
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HxL.  Yoa  do  adftnoe  jour  ^^miitg  mtae  and  mora. 
Whaa  tmth  kiUs  troth,  O  dariliah-holj  6ajl 

ThoM  TOWS  aro  Hennia's;  WOl  joa  gije  her  o'er? 
Weigh  oath  irith  oath,  and  joa  will  nothing  ireq(h: 

Toor  TOWS  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 

Wm  OTon  weigh;  and  hoth  as  light  as  tales. 
Lib.  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  hmt  I  swwe. 
Hbl.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  joa  giTe  her  o*er. 
Ln.  Pemetrins  Iotos  her,  and  he  Iotos  not  joo. 
Dxy.  lawMngJ]  O  Helen,  goddess,  njm^  perfieict,  dirine  I 

To  wha^  my  Ioto,  shall  I  oompara  thine  ejne? 

Crystal  is  mnddj.    O,  how  lipe  in  show 

Thj  lips,  those  Idssing  cherries,  tempting  grow*! 

That  para  congealed  white,  high  Tanros'  snow, 

Fann*d  with  the  eastern  wind,  tarns  to  a  crow. 

When  thoa  hold'st  ap  thj  hand:  O,  let  me  kiss 

This  princess  of  para  white,  this  seal  <^  hiiss ! 
HxL.  O,  spite!  O,  heU!  I  see  joa  ara  all  hent 

To  set  against  me,  for  joar  merriment 

If  joa  wera  ciTil  end  knew  coarteqr* 

Yoa  would  not  do  me  thos  mnch  iiyorj. 

Oan  joa  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  joa  do. 

Bat  joa  mast  join,  in  sools,  to  mock  me  too? 

If  joa  wera*  men,  as  men  joa  ara  in  show, 

Yoa  woald  not  ase  a  gentle  ladj  so. 

To  TOW,  and  swear,  and  saperpruse  m j  parts. 

When,  I  am  sare,  joa  hate  me  with  joar  hearts. 

Yoa  hoth  ara  riTals,  and  Ioto  Hermia; 

And  now  both  riTals,  to  mock  Helena: 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manl  j  enterprise. 

To  conyara  tears  ap  in  a  poor  maid's  ejes 

With  joar  derision !   None  of  noble  sort 

Woald  so  offend  a  Tirgin;  and  extort 

A  poor  Bool's  patience,  all  to  make  joa  sport. 
Lts.  Yoa  ara  ankind,  Demetrios ;  be  not  so ; 

For  joa  Ioto  Hermia :  this,  joo  know,  I  know : 

And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  mj  heart. 

In  Hermia's  Ioto  I  jield  joa  op  mj  part; 

And  joars  of  Helena  to  me  beqoeath. 

Whom  I  do  Ioto,  and  will  do  to  mj  death. 
HxL.  NoTcr  did  mockers  waste  mora  idle  breath. 
Djdc.  Ljsander,  keep  thj  Hermia;  I  will  none : 

If  e*er  I  ]oT*d  her,  all  that  Ioto  is  gone. 

*  fF«r8,  in  the  qiuurtot.    ThefuUo,  o/v. 
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My  heart  to  her  bat  as  gaeet-irise  sqonni'd; 

And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  retarn'd» 

There  to  remain. 
Lts.  Helen%  it  is  liot  so. 

Dxx.  Dispamge  not  the  fidth  thoa  dost  not  know, 

Lest»  to  thj  peril,  thoa  ahj^  it  dear.— ^ 

Look*  where  thy  lo?e  oomes;  yonder  is  th^  dear. 

Auer 'Bxbmul. 

HxB.  Dark  night»  that  from  the  eye  his  fonctioh  takes, 

The  ear  more  qoiek  of  apprehension  makes ; 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 

It  pays  the  hearing  doable  recompense : 

Thoa  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  foond; 

Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  broaj^t  ine  to  thy®  sotaid. 

Bat  why  unkindly  didst  thou  liMiye  me  so? 
Lts.  Why  should  he  stay  whom  love  doth  press  to  go? 
HsB.  What  lore  could  press  Lysander  from  my  sidef 
Lts.  Lysander's  Ioto,  that  would  not  let  him  bide ; 

Fair  Helena ;  who  more  eng^ds  the  night 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes'  and  eyes  of  light 

Why  seek*8t  thoa  me?  could  not  this  make  the^  know. 

The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leate  thee  so? 
HxB.  You  speak  not  as  you  think;  it  cannot  be. 
HxL.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 

Now  I  perceiTo  they  haye  coxgoin'd,  all  thrde. 

To  fiBohion  this  fidse  sport  in  spite  of  me. 

Injurious  Hermia!  most  ungrateful  maid  f 

Hare  you  conspir'd,  haTC  you  wiih  these  contriT*d 

To  bait  me  with  this  foul  dmsion? 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  hare  shar'd. 

The  sisters*  tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  cbid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us, — 0«  and*  is  all  forgot? 

All  school-days*  friendship,  childhood  innocence  **? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushioio, 

•  ffelm  it  only  finmd  in  Flahtr^s  qnarta 
^^ly,inFiaher^§qiiftrta.    In  the  other  oopiM,  oMs. 

•  TJ^.    ThefoUo^Mat 
«  Om— obolet. 

•  Jfid  wMiniertedin  the  seoond  iblio.    It  lende  aomething  to  the  pethetio  dmpliolty  of  the 
tenttment 
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Both  wuUing  of  one  song,  both  in  one  kej; 
As  if  onr  hands,  oor  sides,  voices,,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted; 
Bat  yet  a  union  in  partitiopo, 
Two  loTolj  berries  moolded  on  one  stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 
Two  of  the  first,  like*  coats  in  heraldrj. 
Doe  bat  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  cresf . 
And  will  yon  rent  oor  ancient  loye  asunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  't  is  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury.     . 

Hkb.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words : 
I  scorn  you  not;  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Hbl.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn. 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot») 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celestial?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  lore,  so  rich  within  his  soul. 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection ; 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloT*d ! 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

HsB.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this  I 

Hbl.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back; 
Wink  each  at  other;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fiEure  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lts.  Stay,  gentle  Helena;  hear  my  excuse; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fur  Helena ! 

Hel.  O,  excellent ! 

Heb.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 


'  Like.    The  origiiml  copies  have  ttfe. 
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Drac  If  she  oannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Ltb.  ThcQ  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat ; 

Thy  threats  hare  no  more  strength,  than  her  weak  prayers*. — 

Helen,  I  lore  thee ;  by  my  life  I  do; 

I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 

To  prore  him  fidse  that  says  Ilove  thee  not 
Psx.  I  say,  I  lore  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Ltb.  If  thoa  say  so,  withdraw,  and  proTO  it  too. 
Pxx.  Quick,  come, — 

HxB.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

Ltb.  Away,  yon  Ethiope !  • 
DsM.  •  No,  no,  sir  ^: — 

Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on,  as  yon  would  follow; 

Bat  yet  come  not :  You  axe  a  tame  man,  go ! 
Ltb.  Hang  o£E^  thou  cat,  thou  borr :  Tile  thing,  let  loose; 

Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me,  like  a  serpent 
Hbb.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rode?  what  change  is  this. 

Sweet  love? 
Lib.  Thy  love?  ont,  tawny  Tartar,  oat ! 

Oat,  loathed  medicine  1  O,  hated  poi8on^  henoel 
Hkb.  Po  yon  not  jest? 

Hbl.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  so  do  yoa. 

Ltb.  Pemetrios,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 
Dex.  I  woold  I  had  yoor  bond;  &r  I  peroeiTe 

A  weak  bond  holds  yoa ;  1 11  not  trast  yoor  word. 
Ltb.  What,  shoald  I  hart  her,  strike  her,  kill  her  dead  ? 

Althoagh  I  hate  her,  I  U  not  harm  her  so. 
Hbb.  What,  can  yoa  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate? 

Hate  me!  wherefore?  O  me !  what  news,  my  Iotc? 

Am  not  I  Hermia?  Are  not  yoa  Lysander? 

I  am  as  &ir  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Since  night  yon  loT*d  me;  yet,  since  night  you  left  me: 

Why  then  yon  left  me, — 0,  the  gods  forbid ! — 

In  earnest,  shall  I  say? 
Ltb.  Ay,  by  my  life; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 

Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  qaestion,  of  doubt, 

Be  certain,  nothing  troer,  't  is  no  jest. 

That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  Iotc  Helena. 
Hbb.  Ome!  you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom ! 

You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 

*  Projfers,    In  the  old  copies,  pfxtite, 
^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

*  Pouon.    Fishei^sqnartoh&sjMfKm. 
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And  BtoVn  mj  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

HxL.  line,  i*&ithl 

Have  jon  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  toooh  of  baahfcdness?  What,  will  yon  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  mj  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fiel  joa  counterfeit,  you  puppet^  you! 

Hbb.  Puppetl  why  so?  Ay,  that  way  goes  the  game; 
Now  I  perceiye  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg*d  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  preTail*d  with  him. 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem. 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak; 
How  low  am  I?  I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

HxL.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  neyer  curst*; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness; 
I  am  a  ri(^  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me :  You,  perhaps,  may  think. 
Because  she 's  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

HxB.  Lower!  hark,  again. 

HxL.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  he  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong*d  you ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  steakh  unto  this  wood : 
He  follow'd  you;  for  love,  I  follow'd  him. 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence;  and  threaten*d  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  further:  Let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

HxB.  Why,  get  you  gone :  Who  is  *t  that  hinders  you  ? 

Hktn  a  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

HsB.  What,  with  Lysander? 

HsL.  With  Demetrius. 

Lts.  Be  not  afraid :  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

Dbm .  No,  sir ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her  part. 

Hbl.  O,  when  she  *s  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd : 
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She  was  a  Tixen,  when  she  went  to  school ; 

And,  though  she  be  bat  little,  she  is  fierce. 
Hbb.  Litde  again?  nothing  but  low  and  litde  ? 

Why  will  yon  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 

Let  me  come  to  her. 
Lib.  Get  yon  gone,  yon  dwarf ; 

Yon  minimns,  of  hind'ring  knot-grass*  made ; 

You  bead,  you  acorn. 
Psir.  You  are  too  offidons 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 

Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 

Take  not  her  part:  for  if  thou  dost  intend *» 

Neyer  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 

Thou  shalt  aby«  it 
Ltb.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  ibUow,  if  thou  dar^st,  to  try  whose  right, 

Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 
Dxx.  Follow?  nay,  1 11  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jole.      [Eweunt  Lts.  a$i4  Bsv. 
Hbb.  You»  nustress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you : 

Nay,  go  not  back. 
TTier^  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 

Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 

My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [Earii. 

Hbb.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say  ^.  [EaU,  pursuing  Helena. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st, 

Or  else  coromitt*8t  thy  knaveries  willingly*. 
PuoK.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 

Did  not  you  tell  me.  I  should  know  the  man 

By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 

And  so  £ur  blameless  proves  my  enterprise. 

That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes : 

And  so  £Eur  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 

As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport 
Obe.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 

Hie  therefore,  Bobio,  overcast  the  night ; 

*  JTnol-^rM^— "alowrtptant  liert»,"  aooordiDg  to  Bichard  TovnliiiBOii,  a  botanical  i^otheeary  of 
the  seTenteenUi  oentiny.    It  waa  a  Tolsar  error  that  it  had  the  power  of  hinAmin^  growth. 

^  Imimd.    Steevent  explains  thit  word  hy  prttmd.    That  it  icaroelj  the  meaning,  idiieh  ia 
rather  to  dKraet 

*  Ahjf  i^— eniftr  Ibar  it    Thus,  in  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  :— 

"  Foolhardy  kni^t,  ftall  soon  thoa  shalt  chff 
This  fond  reproach." 
The  fdio,  as  in  a  former  instance^  has  oMtfe. 
'  This  line  is  not  found  in  the  folio  of  1638,  bat  Is  in  the  prerioos  qnartoa. 

*  ITtZZM^fTr  ^  the  folio;  «i^<k%  in  the  quartos. 
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The  stany  welkin  ooTer  thoa  anon 

With  droopmg  fog,  as  blaok  as  Acheron; 

And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astiaj. 

As  one  come  not  within  another's  waj 

like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 

Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong; 

And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 

And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus. 

Till  o*er  their  brows  death-counterfinting  sleep 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  <nreep : 

Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye. 

Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 

To  take  from  thence  all  error,  with  his  might. 

And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight. 

When  they  nert  wake,  all  this  derision 

Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision^; 

And  back  to  Athens  shaU  the  lovers  wend, 

With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Whiles  I  in  this  affidr  do  thee  employ, 

I U  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 

From  monster's  view,  and  all  tilings  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fiiiry  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste ; 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast**. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damned  spirits  all. 
That  in  cross-wajs  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon. 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport^; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams^. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste;  make  no  delay: 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down; 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down: 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 


[Eali  Obkron. 
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Enter  Ltbakper. 

Lib.  Where  art  thou,  prond  Demetiios?  speak  thoa  now. 

PuoK.  Here,  ▼illain ;  drawn  and  ready.    Where  art  thoa? 

Ltb.  I  will  be  with  thee  etndi^t. 

PuoK.  FoUow  me  then  to  plainer  ground.         [BaU  Lts.  a$  following  ike  voice. 

Enter  Demxtbius. 

Dxx.  Lysandert  speak  agpdn. 

Thoa  runaway,  thoa  coward,  art  thou  fled? 

Speak.    In  some  bush?    Where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head? 
PuoK.  Thou  coward,  art  thoa  bragging  to  the  stars, 

Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look*st  for  wars, 

And  wilt  not  oome?    Gome,  recreant;  come,  thou  child; 

111  whip  thee  with  a  rod:  He  is  defll*d 

That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dxx.  *  Tea;  art  thou  there? 

PuoK.  Follow  my  roioe ;  we  U  try  no  manhood  here.  [Exeunt. 

Ee-^nter  Ltsambkb. 

Lts.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on ; 
When  I  come,  where  he  calls  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  follow*d  &8t,  but  &ster  he  did  fly ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneyen  way. 

And  here  will  rest  me.    Oome,  thou  gentle  day !  [IAe$  down. 

For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  gray  light, 
1 11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  [Sleepe. 

Be-enter  Puck  and  Dehetbius. 

PuoE.  Ho,  ho,  ho*' !     Ooward,  why  com*st  thou  not? 
Dbx.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar*st;  for  well  I  wot, 

Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place ; 

And  dar*st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  &ce. 

Where  art  thou  now*? 
Puck.  Gome  hither;  I  am  here. 

Djdc.  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou  shalt  buy^  this  dear. 

If  ever  I  thy  feice  by  daylight  see : 

Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 

To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 

By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited.  [Lies  doum  and  eUepe. 

*  Nam  It  only  found  in  Filberts  quarto. 

^  Buf.    So  the  old  ooptoa.    Thismaybemeant  for  the  a&y  used  before;  but  (19  d  d«ar  b  still 
a  flunillar  fonn  of  ejqpreaaion. 
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BnUr  H«T,«itA. 


[act  iil 


Hml.  O,  wauj  ni^if  O,  long  tnd  tedious  ii]glit» 

Abate  thj  bonn:  ebiae,  eaiiifbrt8,-fimii  the  6Mt, 
That  I  nmj  bade  to  Athens  bj  dajligfat, 

From  tiiese  that  in  J  poor  eompauj  detest: — 
And  sleep*  that  sometimes  shuts  op  sorrow's  eje» 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mioeown  eompanj. 
Puck.  Tet  but  thne?    Gome  one  more; 

Two  of  both  kmds  makes  up  fimr. 

Here  she  mmes,  fonrB(  and  sad : 

Copid  IS  a  knarish  lad, 

Thos  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

ilWl^  HsmnA. 

Hkb.  Nerer  so  weaij,  nerer  so  in  woe. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  ifith  briers; 

I  can  no  fbriher  erawl,  no  fiirther  go ; 
Mj  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  mj  desires. 

Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  dMj. 

Hearens  shield  Ljsander,  if  they  mean  a  fraj! 


[SUijp$. 


[Zimdomfn. 


Puox.  On  the  ground 

Sleep  soond: 

1 11  applj 

Tojooreye, 
Gentle  lorer,  remedj.  \8queeMmgih4Jme$QnlLiA:ie^. 

When  thoa  wak'st, 

Thoa  tak'st* 

True  delight 

In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye  : 
And  the  coontiy  provwb  known. 
That  erery  man  shoold  take  his  own. 
In  yoor  waking  shall  be  shown : 

Jack  shall  bays  JlQ; 

Nought  shall  go  ill; 
The  man  shall  hare  his  mare  again,    * 
AndaUshaUbewell^ 

{Emt  Puok^-Dbm.,  Hkl.,  Ac.,  detp. 

•  TlMooiintiy  promb  to  wliioh  Puok  aUndat  It  alio  giv«ii  in  FUlolMr'i  '  Ghanoar:'  **WfaT.tbe 
man  haa  hia  mart  again,  and  aU 'a  wan." 
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[**  When  in  a  wood  of  Crtte  they  bAy*d  the  bear."] 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— TAd  Wood. 


Enter  Titanta  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attending;  Obebon  beJdndumeen. 

TiTA.  Gome,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  floweiy  bed. 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy», 
And  stick  mniBk-ioses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  ieir  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 
BoT.  Where  *s  Peas-blossom  ? 

*  Do  cog.    To  cc^  is  here  to  eareM. 


TOL.  I. 
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Pbas.  Ready. 

BoT.  Scratch  mj  head,  Peas-blossoin. — ^Where  *8  monBieor  Cobweb? 

OoB.  Beady. 

BoT.  Monsieur  Cobweb;  good  monsieur,  get  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and 

kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  monsieur, 

bring  me  the  honey-bag.     Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action, 

monsieur;  and,  good  monsieur,  haye  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not;  I 

would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflown  *  with  a  honey- bag,  signior. — Where  *s 

monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 
Must.  Ready. 
BoT.  Give  me  your  neif  ^  monsieur  Mustard-seed.     Pray  you,  leave  your 

courtesy,  good  monsieur. 
Must.  What 's  your  will  ? 
BoT.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  oavalero  Cobweb^  to  scratch.  I  must 

to  the  barber's,  monsieur;  for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the 

&ee;  and  I  am  sueh  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me  I  must 

scratch. 
TiTA.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love  ? 
BoT.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music:  let  us  have  the  tongs  and  the 

bones  ^. 
TiTA.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir*st  to  eat. 
BoT.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats.   Methinks 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no 

fellow. 
TiTA.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 

The  squirreVs  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 
BoT.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of  dried  peas.    But,  I  pray  you,  let 

none  of  your  people  stir  me ;  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 
TiTA.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  ai*ms. 

Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 

Gently  entwist;  the  female  ivy  so 

Enriugs  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm^. 

O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee !  [They  $Uqf. 

■  OvM^^btofi—flooded— drowned.  The  sense  in  which  this  word  is  here  used  may  explain  a 
passage  in  Milton,  which  has  been  thought  oomipt:— 

**  Then  wander  forth  the  sons    ' 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine."— (Paradue  Lott,  book  L) 

^  Neif—ttL    Thus  in '  Henry  lY.,  Part  11^  Act  n.,  Scene  4 :— «  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thj  fie^ 

*  Cobwtb.  This  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Peat-^louom.  Cobweb  has  been  sent  after  the  **  red- 
liipped  humble-bee;''  and  Pta$4ih$$om  has  already  been  appointed  to  the  honoured  offioein  which 
Muitard  teed  is  now  called  to  assist  him. 

*  The  folio  has  here  a  stage-direction >-<'  Mnsio,  Tongs;  Bural  music." 
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Obemoix  adwmees.    BnUrVuoK, 

Obb.  Weloome,  gt)od  BobiiL    See'st  thou  this  sweet  sights 

Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pitj. 

For  meeting  her  of  late,  behind  the  wood, 

Seeking  sweet  saronrs  for  this  hatefol  fooU 

I  did  upbraid  her  and  &11  out  with  her: 

For  she  his  haiij  temples  then  had  rounded 

With  ooronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 

And  that  same  dew»  which  sometime  on  the  buds 

Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets*  eyes, 

like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewaik 

When  I  had,  at  m j  pleasure,  taunted  her, 

And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begg*d  mj  patience, 

I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  ohangeUng  child ; 

Which  stndght  she  gaye  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  £ury  land. 

And  now  I  haye  the  boy,  I  will  undo 

This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 

And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 

From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain; 

That  he  awaking  when  the  other  do. 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair; 

And  think  no  more  of  this  ni^t's  accidents^ 

But  as  the  fierce  Toxation  of  a  dream. 

But  first  I  will  release  the  £Eury  queen. 

Be  thou*,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be,  [Touching  her  eyet  with  an  herb. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian*s  bud  o*6r  Oupid*s  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 

Now,  my  Titania,  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
TrcA.  My  Oberon !  what  Tisions  haTO  I  seen ! 

Metluraght  I  was  enamour*d  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
TziA.  How  came  these  thing?  to  pass? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  yisage  now  1 
0^.  Silence  a  while. — Bobin,  take  off  this  head. — 

Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 

Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  fiye  the  sense. 
TiTA.  Music,  ho!  music;  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 
Puos.  When  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own  fooFs  eyes  peep*^. 

*  So  the  ibllo.    ThA  qiiartot— 

'^  Be,  at  thoa  wait  wont  to  be." 
^  So  the  original  ooplei.    The  modern  editors  have  inserted  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 
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[aOT  I7> 


Obs.  Soond,  masio.  ISHU  mioic.]    Gome,  i^j  queen,  take  hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  wheroon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I "Bie  new  in  amity; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly. 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantlj. 
And  bless  it  to  all  &ir  posterity*: 
Thero  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  loTcrs  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Pdok.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark; 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obb.    Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 
TiZA.    Gome,  my  lord;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  hero  was  found. 

With  these  mortals  on  the  ground.  [Eawtml. 

[Horm  iound  wUhm. 

Enter  Tbsskus,  Hippoltta^  Egbds,  and  train. 

Thb.  (h>  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester^; 

For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd ; 

And  since  we  haye  the  Taward  of  the  day. 

My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 

Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  let  them  go : 

Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

We  will,  fiiir  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 

And  mark  the  musical  confusion 

Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 
Hip.  I  was  with  Heroules  and  Cadmus  once, 

When  in  a  wood  of  Grete  they  bay'd  the  bear 

With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 

Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groyes. 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 

Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 

So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
Thb.  My  hounds  aro  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 

So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 

With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 

Grook-knee'd  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 

Each  under  each.    A  cry  moro  tuneable 

'  In  Fiiher's  quarto,  jyro^pen'i^. 
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Was  oeTar  hoIla*d  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 

In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessalj: 

Jndge,  when  70a  hear. — ^Bnt,  soft;  what  nymphs  are  these ? 
EoB.  My  brd,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 

And  this  Lysander ;  this  Demetrios  is ;         . 

This  Helena,  old  Nedar*s  Helena : 

I  wonder  of  their  heing  here  together. 
Thb.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early,  to  obsenre 

The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 

Game  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 

But,  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 

That  Hermia  should  giro  answer  of  her  choice  ? 
Eos.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Thx.  Oo,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 

Homi^  and  slunU  vfUhin,    Dsmbtbjus,  Ltsandbb,  Hbbmia,  tmd  Hslbna, 
wake  and  9tart  up. 

Thb.  Ghood  morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine  is  past; 

Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 
Lts.  Pardon,  my  lord.  [H$  and  ihe  rmt  knml  to  Thbseus. 

Thb.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies ; 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  wodd. 

That  hatred  is  so  &r  from  jealousy. 

To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity? 
Lts.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly. 

Half  *sleep,  half  waking :  But  as  yet,  I  swear, 

I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here : 

But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 

And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is ;) 

I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 

Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 

Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law*. 
Egb.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord;  you  have  enough : 

I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 

They  would  haye  stoVn  away,  they  would,  Demetrius, 

Thereby  to  have  defeated  yon  and  me : 

Ton  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  consent, — 

Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 
Dbx.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 

Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 

*  Th^  intended  to  leave  Athens  for  lome  plaoe  where  they  might  be  beyond  (wiAout)  the 
perils  of  the  Athenian  law.  Fisher's  qnarto,  which  Hr.  Collier  follows,  omits  («,  and  leaves  the 
sense  incomplete. 
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And  I  in  foxy  hithac  fbllow*d  them; 

Fair  Helena  in  fimoj  fbllowing*  me. 

Bnt»  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  ¥rbai  power, 

(Bat>  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  lore  to  Hermia* 

Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 

As  the  xemembranoe  of  an  idle  gaud, 

Wbioh  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  npon: 

And  all  the  fidih,  the  Tirtae  of  my  heart. 

The  ol^eot,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 

Is  only  Helena.    To  her,  my  lord. 

Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia: 

Bat,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food : 

Bat;  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natonJ  tBSte» 

Now  do  I  wish  it,  lore  it,  long  for  it. 

And  will  for  OTermore  be  true  to  it 
Thb.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met: 

Of  this  disooorse  we  will  hear  more  anon. 

Egens,  I  will  OTorbear  yoor  will; 

For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  ns. 

These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit 

And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn. 

Our  pnrpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 

Away,  with  us,  to  Athens:  Three  and  three. 

We  U  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 

Gome,  Hippolyta.  [EaeiaU  Thsseus,  Hippoltia,  Eoxus,  and  tram. 

Dsx.  These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguisbable. 

Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 
Hbb.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 

When  eyeiything  seems  double. 
HxL.  So,  methinks : 

And  I  bare  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel  ^ 

Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 
Dbm.  '  [Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  ?«]    It  seems  to  me, 

That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — ^Do  not  you  think. 

The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him? 
HxB.  Yea,  and  my  fother. 
Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lts.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 
Due.  Why  then,  we  are  awake :  let  *s  follow  him ; 

An4>  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams.  [EwemU. 

*  FoUowimg,  in  Fliher's  quarto.    The  other  copies,  foUow^ 

^  She  hat  fiottBd  Demetrine,  m  a  penon  i^okt  up  a  Jewel— for  the  moment  it  is  his  own,  hat 
its  Taloe  mtif  oa«se  it  to  he  reclaimed.    She  feels  inseoore  in  the  possession  of  her  treasnre. 

*  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  fblia    Th^  are  scaroelj  wanted. 
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A$  they  go  out^  Bottom  awakes. 

BoT.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer :— my  next  is,  "  Most  fiedr 
Pyramos.** — Hey,  ho ! — Peter  Quince  1  Flute,  the  bellows-mender  I  Snout, 
the  tinker !  Staryeling !  God  *8  my  life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep ! 
I  have  bad  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dream, — past  the  wit  of  man 
to  say  what  dream  it  was : — Man  is  but  an  ass  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this 
dream.  Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I 
was,  and  methought  I  had. — But  man  is  but  a  patched  fool*  if  he  will  offer 
to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of 
man  hath  not  seen,  man*s  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive, 
nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write 
a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no 
bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  duke : 
Peradventure,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death  ^. 

[Emit. 


SCENE  II. — ^Athens.     A  Room  in  Quince*s  House, 
Eruer  Quincb,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveunq. 

QuiN.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house?  is  he  come  home  yet? 

Stab.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.    Out  of  doubt,  be  is  transpoited. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred ;  It  goes  not  fonvard,  doth  it? 

QuiN.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge 

Pyramus,  but  he. 
Flu.  No  ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man  in  Athens. 
QuiN.  Tea,  and  the  best  person  too :  and  he  is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet 

voice. 
Flu.  Tou  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is,  God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  naught 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three 
lords  and  ladies  more  married :  if  our  sport  had  gone  forward  we  had  all 
been  made  men. 

Flu.  0  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a-day  during  his  life; 
he  could  not  have  *scaped  sixpence  a-day :  an  the  duke  had  not  given  him 
sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  1 11  be  hanged ;  he  would  have  deserved 
it :  sixpence  a-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 

*  Patched  foolsi  fool  in  a  particoloured  coat 

*  Probably,  at  the  death  of  Thisbe.    Theobald  would  read  "  after  death,"— that  is,  after  Bottom 
h«d  been  idJJed  in  the  part  of  Pyramoe. 
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[act  17. 


Enter  Bottom. 

BoT.  Where  are  these  lads?  where  are  these  hearts? 

QuiN.  Bottom ! — 0  most  courageous  day !     0  most  happy  hour ! 

BoT.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders :  but  ask  me  not  what ;  for  if  I  tell 
jou  I  am  no  true  Athenian.     I  will  tell  you  everything,  nght*  as  it  fell  out. 

QuiN.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

BoT.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined: 
Get  your  apparel  together ;  good  strings  to  your  beards  ^\  new  ribbons  to  your 
pumps ;  meet  presently  at  the  palace ;  every  man  look  o*er  his  part ;  for, 
the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred^.  In  any  case,  let  Thisbj 
have  clean  linen ;  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  his  nails,  for  they 
shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions, 
nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear 
them  say  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.    No  more  words ;  away ;  go,  avmy.    [Exetmt, 

*  Right  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

^  Pr^erred— not  in  the  sense  of  chosen  in  preference—but  offered— as  a  suit  is  prrferrtd. 


^Bottom  awaking.'] 
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[**  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Throngh  thia  house  eoch  fairy  stray."] 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  L^Athsns.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hjppolyta,  Philostuate,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Hip.  T  is  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of. 
The.  More  strange  than  true.     I  never  may  believe 

These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  bi*ains. 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 

More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
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The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 
That  is  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  r 
The  poet*s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  eai*th  to  heaven. 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet*s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ; 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear. 
Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over. 
And  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together. 
More  wituesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

Enter  Ltsakdeb,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and  Helena. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love. 

Accompany  your  hearts ! 
Lts.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 
The.  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  have. 

To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 

Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  ? 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 

What  revels  are  in  hand  ?    Is  there  no  play. 

To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? 

Call  Philostrate*. 
Philost.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment**  have  you  for  this  evening? 

What  mask,  what  music?  How  shall  we  beguile 

The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight? 

**  The  folio  has  "  Call  Egeos;"  and  to  him  nearly  all  the  speeches  subsequently  given  to  Phi- 
lostrate  are  assigned.  As  some  stage  convenience  possibly  suggested  this  arrangement  in  the 
folio,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  derange  the  received  allotment  of  the  dialogue  to  Philostrate,  which 
is  that  of  the  quartos. 

*  AbridgmerU'-pastime^somethmg  that  may  abridge  "  the  lazy  time."  This  is  one  explana- 
tion.   Is  it  not,  rather, — what  short  thing  have  you,  of  play,  or  mask,  or  music? 
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Philost.  There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sports  are  rife*; 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first  [Omngapt^^. 

Lyb.  [Beadi\]  '^The  batde  with  the  Oentaars**,  to  be  sung. 

By  an  Athenian  eonnch  to  the  harp.** 
Thb.  We  11  none  of  that:  that  hare  I  told  my  lore, 

In  f^orj  of  my  Irinsman  Henmles. 
Lib.  **  The  not  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 

Tearing  the  Thnuaan  singer  in  their  rage.'* 
Thb.  That  is  an  old  derice,  and  it  was  play*d 

When  J  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 
Lts.  '*The  thrice  three  Moses  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  learning,  late  deceas*d  in  beggary." 
Thb.  That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical, 

Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 
Lib.  '*  a  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 

And  his  love  Thisbe ;  reiy  tragical  mirth." 
Thb.  Merry  and  tragical?  Tedious  and  brief? 

That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wonderous  strange  snow. 

How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord? 
Philost.  a  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long ; 

Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 

But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 

Which  makes  it  tedious :  for  in  all  the  play 

There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 

And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 

For  Pjrramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 

Which  when  I  saw  rehears*d,  I  must  confess, 

Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 

The  passion  of  loud  lau^ter  never  shed. 
Thb.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 
Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here. 

Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now ; 

And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 

With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 
Thb.  jLai  we  will  hear  it 
Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord. 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over. 

And  it  is  noUiing,  nothing  in  the  world, 

*  Bffe.    So  the  folio.    One  of  the  quartos,  r^ 

k  In  the  quartosi  Tkeiat$  reads  the  **  brief,"  and  makes  the  remaiks  npon  each  item; — in  the 
fbUo,  Lfttmder  reads  the  list  The  lines  are  generaUj  printed  as  in  the  quartos;  bat  the  division 
of  80  long  a  passage  is  clearlj  better,  and  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper. 

*  W&nderout  §trange  mow.  This  has  sorely  puzzled  the  ooomientators.  They  want  an  anti- 
thesis for  9noWf  SB  hot  is  for  tee.  Upton,  therefore,  reads,  ''Modbsnow;"  Hanmer,  **  ecortkmg 
snow; "  and  }/[jt»oi^  "  Btrong  snow."  Sarely  snow  is  a  common  thing;  and,  therefore,  "  wonderous 
strange"  if  ^^^siantly  antithetioal— hot  toe,  and  snow  as  strange. 
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[act  T,t 


(Unless  yoa  can  find  sport  in  their  intents%) 
Extremely  stretoh'd  and  oonn*d  with  cmel  pain, 
To  do  yon  service. 

Thx.  I  will  hear  that  pl^; 

For  nerer  anything  can  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Go,  bring  them  in :  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

Hip.  I  lore  not  to  see  wretchedness  o*ercharg*d, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

Thx.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shaU  see  no  snch  thing. 

Hip.  He  says,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

Thb.  The  Idnder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  daty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might**,  not  merit 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  haye  porposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throtde  their  praotis*d  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  ofif, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome :  Tmst  me,  sweet. 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick*d  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fiMurful  dnty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  sancy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 


[EaU  Philostratb. 


Bnt&r  PUILOSTBATB, 


Philost.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  address'd^. 


The.  Let  him  approach. 


[FlouriBh  of  trumpets. 


Enter  Plrologue. 

Pbol.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  wilL 

That  you  should  think  we  come  nob  to  offend. 
But  with  good  wilL    To  show  our  simple  skill, 
That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 

•  This  Une  is  parenthetical,  and  we  print  it  so.  Johnson  says  he  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
itretck  and  eon  an  intent.  It  is  the  play  wliich  PhOostrate  has  heard  over,  80  ttreteVd  and  ooim'd^ 
which  he  describes  as  nothing, 

^  MigkL  This  is  not  used  to  express  pcwm-,  hot  tftIZ— ioAa<  one  iiMystA— the  will  for  the  deed. 
(See  Tooke's  '  Direrrions  of  Purlej,'  Part  IL,  c.  5.) 
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Cooiidfir  tlieiiy  we  come  but  in  detpite. 

We  do  not  oome  m  mmilmg  to  oontent  jou. 
Our  true  intent  if.    All  for  jonr  delight^ 

We  are  not  here.    Thftt  yon  ihoiild  here  repent  joo, 
The  aoton  are  at  hand ;  and,  b j  their  show, 
Yon  thall  know  all  that  jon  are  like  to  know. 

Thb.  This  feUow  doth  not  stand  npon  points'*. 

Lts.  He  hath  rid  his  prologae  like  a  rough  ooU;  he  knows  not  the  stop. 

A  good  moral,  my  lord :  It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  tma. 
Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  plajed  on  his  prologae  like  a  child  on  arecorder;  asoimd, 

bnt  not  in  gOTemment. 
The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered. 

Who  is  next? 

Eniigr  PnuLxus  cmd  Thibb%  Wau^  MoonHnrSy  amd  Lioir,  at  in  dfmnJb  thow. 

PaoL.  Gentles,  perdianoe  jon  wonder  at  this  show ; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  l^ramns,  if  yon  would  know ; 

This  beanteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certiin. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

WaU,  that  Tile  Wall  which  did  these  loyers  sunder: 
And  throuj^  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  oontent 

To  whisper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  Moonshine :  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lorers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Kinus*  tomb,  there^  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast^  which  by  name  lion  highly 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  af&ight : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  £dl*; 

Which  Lion  Tile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain : 
Anon  comes  Fyramus,  sweet  youth  and  taU, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slain : 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  brayely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And,  Thisby  tanying  in  mulberry  shade, 

IS^B  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  rest. 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  loTcrs  twain. 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

{Eamml  i4m>l^  Thisbx,  Liov,  cmd  Moohbhihs. 

Thb.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

Dmc.  No  wonder,  my  lord :  one  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

W^jii**  ^  ^^  ''^'^^  interlude,  it  doth  befidl, 

That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 

*  i\iU— used  aothrdy. 
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And  snoh  »  wall  m  I  would  h»Te  j<m  think, 
ISiafc  had  In  it »  erumj'd  hioiU,  or  chin)^ 
Through  which  the  loton^  l^ramus  and  Thiibj, 
Did  whifper  often  Tery  leoietlj. 
This  loam,  this  rongh-casi^  and  this  stone  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  trath  ii  so  : 
And  this  the  erann j  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  f eidrM  loTers  are  to  whisper. 

Thb.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  bair  to  speak  better? 

Dsx.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  erer  I  heard  disooorse,  mj  lord. 

Thb.  Pjramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence. 

Bnter  FjMAMMm. 

Prm.  0  grim-]ook*d  night !  0  ni^t  with  hue  so  Uack ! 

0  nighty  which  erer  art  when  day  ii  not ! 
0  night,  0  night,  alack,  alack,  aladk^ 

1  fear  my  Thisby*s  promise  ii  forgot  1 

And  thou,  0  waU,  thou  sweet  and  lorely  wall, 

ThMt  stands  between  her  Other's  ground  and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  0  wall,  0  sweet  and  lorely  wall. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

[Wall  holdi  ^  Mi  JSnffin. 
Thanksy  courteous  wall :  Jore  shield  thee  well  for  this  1 

Butwhatseelt    Ko  Thisby  do  I  see. 
0  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 

Ours'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiying  me ! 

Thb.  The  wall,  methinks,  bring  sensible,  should  curse  again. 

Bar.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not    *'  Deceiving  me  *'  is  Thisby*s  cue :  she  is 

to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall.    You  shall  see,  it  will 

fall  pat  as  I  told  you : — ^Yonder  she  comes. 

J^^Thisbb. 

This.  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans, 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me : 
My  cherry  lips  haye  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 

Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 
Ptb.  I  see  a  Toice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby*s  &ee. 
Thisby! 
This.  My  loye !  thou  art  my  loye,  I  think. 

Ptb.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  loyer's  grace ; 

And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  stilL 
This.  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kiU. 
Ptb.  Not  Sia&lus  to  Proems  was  so  true. 
This.  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 
Ptb.  0,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  yile  walL 
This.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  alL 
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Prm.  Wilt  ihou  »t  l^n^y*!  tomb  meet  me  ttnugbtwayt 
This.  Tide  life,  *tide  daftth,  I  come  without  delaj. 
Wall  Thus  h»TO  I,  Wall,  mj  part  dischaxged  to; 
Andy  being  done^  Uius  Wall  »waj  doth  go. 

[JE»eun$WAJsL,'PTKAXUB,andTBnaaL 

The.  Now  is  the  rnand*  down  between  the  two  neighboors. 

DtM.  No  remedy,  mj  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e*er  I  heard. 

Thb.  The  beet  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if 

imagination  amend  them. 
Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination,  then,  and  not  theirs. 
Ths.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they  of  themselTes,  they  may  pass 

for  excellent  men.    Here  oome  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 

BiUer  Lioir  onJ  Moovskutb. 

Liov.  YoUy  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 

May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here^ 
When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

A  lion*s  fell  ^  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 

For  if  I  shotild  as  lion  come  in  strife 

Into  this  phtce^  't  were  yitj  of  my  life. 

Thb.  a  Tory  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 

DtM.  The  yery  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e*er  I  saw. 

Lis.  This  lion  is  a  yery  fox  for  his  yalour. 

Thb.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dbm.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  yalour  cannot  carry  his  discretion;  and  the  fox 

carries  the  goose. 
Thb.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  cany  his  yalour ;  for  the  goose  carries 

not  the  fox.    It  is  well :  leaye  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  hearken  to  the 

moon. 

Mooir.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present 

DsM.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

Thb.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  inyisible  within  the  circumference. 

Mooir.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  V  th*  moon  do  seem  to  be*^. 

Thb.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest :  the  man  should  be  put  into  the 
lantern :    How  is  it  else  the  man  i*  the  moon? 

*  MuraL    In  the  folio  moral— nn  evident  mifiprint 

^  We  adopt  the  iagenioiis  reading  of  Mr.  Barnm  Field.    The  ordinaxy  text  li — 
«  Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
AlionfelL*' 
Heamii^Ai    ^^^|6iioethathaisonly''alion'sfell*— or  skin. 
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[act  T. 


bat 


Du.  Ha  daies  not  come  there  for  the  candle :  for,  jon  aee»  it  is  already  in 

annffi 
Hip.  I  am  weaiy  of  this  moon :  Would  he  would  change. 
Thx.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane: 

yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 
Lis.  Proceed,  Moon. 

Mooir.  All  that  I  haye  to  ny  is,  to  tell  you,  that  the  lantern  if  the  moon ;  I,  the 
in  the  moon ;  this  thom4mahy  my  thom-buih ;  and  this  dog^  my  dog. 

Dm.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  they  are  in  the  moon.    But» 
silence ;  here  comes  Thisbe. 

jS^t^TmsBa. 

This.  This  is  old  IHnny's  tomb :  Where  is  my  lore  t 

Liov.  Oh—.  [The  lion  roan.— TmBn  rmu  vf- 

Due.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Well  shone,  moon. 
Thb.  Well  moused,  lion. 
"D^M.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lts.  And  so  the  lion  Tanished*. 


Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grMO. 

]^£he  Lion  team  Thibbb*s  iVMnK^f,  and  ufil. 


,ErUer  Fykaxos, 

Ptb.  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams ; 
I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright ; 
For,  by  thy  gradons,  golden,  glittering  streams  ^ 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby*s  sight 
But  stay  ;—0  spite  1 
But  mark ; — ^Poor  knight. 
What  dreadfhl  dole  is  here  t 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  ? 
0  dainty  duck !  O  dear  I 
Thy  mantle  good, 
What,  8tain*d  with  blood  ? 

•  Tliit  pasMge,  sooording  to  an  emendation  of  the  old  copies  by  Dr.  Fanner,  is  always  printed— 
'*  And  io  comet  Pyramnt, 
And  ikm  the  moon  vanUheeJ* 
Farmer  makes  the  correction,  becaose,  in  this  mock-plaj,  the  moon  vanishes  after  Pyramus  dies. 
But  Demetrius  and  Lyaander  do  not  profess  to  have  anj  knowledge  of  the  play;  it  ia  PhOoetrate 
who  has  *"  heard  it  over."  Th^  are  thinking  of  the  classical  stoiy ;  and,  like  Hamlet,  th^  are 
.each  "  a  good  chorus." 

^  Sireamt,  The  word  in  the  original  copies  is  beams,  which  is  dearij  an  error.  The  editor  of 
the  sec<md  fblio  altered  it  to  ftreomf.  If  he  had  put  ^2oasu,  the  ridicule  of  ezoessiTe  aUitsntioii 
would  have  been  carried  fbrther. 

(This  note  appeared  in  mj  previous  editions,  and  Mr.  Collier  considered  the  snggestion  reason- 
able, with  reference  to  the  aOiteratkm.  It  is  scwoelj  fkir,  therefore,  in  Ifr.  I>7oe  to  sa7,  **  Neither 
Mr.  Knight  nor  Mr.  Collier  appears  to  reoolleet  that  from  the  eariiest  times  stream  has  been  fre- 
quently used  in  the  aense  of  nqr,*— and  to  add,  that  they  have  "  an  unreasonable  olgection  to 
streams."    I  suggested  ^'gleaeu,"  as  hei^tening  the  burlesque.) 
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AppvoAoh,  je  foziei  ftll ! 

0  ttAm !  come,  oome ; 

Out  tfaretd  and  ihrom ; 
Quail,  orosb,  oondnde^  and  qu«ll ! 

Thx.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  deiur  friend,  woold  go  near  to  make  a 

man  look  sad. 
Hip.  Beehrew  mj  heart,  bat  I  pitj  the  man. 

Ptb.  0,  wherefore^  natiure^  didst  then  lions  frame  ? 
Since  lion  Tile  haUi  here  deflower'd  my  dear : 
Which  is— no,  no— which  was  the  fkiiest  dame, 
Thai  HVd,  that  hyr'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheer. 
Oome^  iean^  confound ; 
Out^  sword,  and  wound 
The  pi^  of  Fynunus : 
A  J,  that  left  pap 
Wheie  heart  doth  hop  ^— 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Kow  am  I  dead, 
Kow  am  I  fled : 
Mj  soul  is  in  the  s^ : 

Tongue^  lose  ihj  light  1 
Moon,  take  thj  flight  1 
Kow  die,  die,  die,  die,  die.  [Dtea— JSrir  MoovsHiin. 

Dxx.  No  die,  bat  an  aoe,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. 

Lts.  Less  than  an  aoe,  man;  for  he  is  dead;  he  is  nothing. 

Thx.  '^ih  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  jet  recover,  and  prore  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  Moonshine  is  gone,  before  Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her 

lover? 
Thx.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight — ^Here  she  comes ;  and  her  passion  ends 

the  plaj. 

J^i<0r  TmsBi. 
Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  for  such  a  Pjramus :  I  hope  she 

will  be  brief 
Due.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the 

better*. 
Lts.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes. 
Dsx.  And  thus  she  moans,  viddioet. 

This.         Asleep,  my  love  ! 

What,  dead,  my  dove  t 
0  Pyiamus,  arise. 

Speak,  speak.    Quite  dumb  ? 
I^ad,dead?    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

•  In  the  qiiartot  we  have  addedf— **  he  for  a  men,  God  wemnt  ns;  the  for  a  woman,  God  bless 
JUL"  The  statute  of  Junes  against  the  profone  nse  of  sacred  names  prohaUy  expelled  the  words; 
and  we  see  no  good  in  their  restoration  to  the  text 
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ThaM  lily  lipf% 

This  dieixy  nos«^ 
TheM  yellow  cowslip  choeki^ 

Ai6  gono^  are  gone : 

Loren^  loake  moan ! 
Hif  eyes  were  green  m  leeks. 

Ofuien  three, 

Oome,  come  to  me, 
^th  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

Lay  them  in  goxty 

Since  you  hare  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word  : 

Oome,  tmsty  sword ; 
Come,  Uade,  my  breast  imbrue ; 

And  fiurewell,  fHends ; 

Thus  Thisbe  ends : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 


[aot  t. 


IDici. 


Thb.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bmy  the  dead. 

Dbx.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

BoT.  No,  I  assure  you;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  ftthers.    Will  it 

please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask^  dance,  between  two 

of  our  company? 
Thb.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needs  no  excuse.    Never  excuse ; 

for  when  the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed.    Many,  if 

be  that  writ  it  had  played  Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe^s  garter, 

it  would  haye  been  a  fine  tragedy:  and  so  it  is,  truly;  and  yexy  notably 

discharged.    But  come,  your  Bergomask :  let  your  epilogue  alone. 

[Here  a  dance  of  Clowns. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  bath  told  twelve : — 

Lovers  to  bed :  't  is  almost  £iiiy  time. 

I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  mom. 

As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatcb*d. 

This  palpable-gross  pky^  hath  well  b^^'d 

The.heavy  gait  of  night — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. — 

A  fortnight  bold  we  this  solemnity, 

Li  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Esmmt. 

*  L^  in  the  original  oopifls,  which  Theobald  changed  to  hnnoi. 

^  An  Italian  dance,  after  the  manner  of  the  peaiants  of  Bergomaaca 
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SCENE  II. 
JBntar  "PvoK. 

PuoK.  Now  the  hungiy  lion  roaiB**, 

And  tbe  wolf  behowk*  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heayy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weaiy  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  load» 
Pats  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shrond. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  grares,  all  gaping  wide, 
Eyerj  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-waj  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fidries,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's^  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  son. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  moose 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Bnter  Obbboh  and  TrriKiA,  wUh  their  train. 

Obb.  Through  the  house  giro  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire; 
Every  elf,  and  &iry  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  dit^,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly''. 
TiTA.  First,  rehearse  this  song  by  rote : 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  £uiy  grace. 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

SONG,  AND  DANCE. 

Obb.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  house  each  &iiy  stray. 

*  BeJUfwU.  This  ii  bekoidt  in  tbe  original  texts,  bat  clearly  an  enor.  In  '  As  Ton  Like  It,^  we 
haye— "  T  is  like  the  kowlmg  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moom,"*  The  image  is  &miliar  to  poefeiy, 
from  Shakq)ere  to  Pope— 

"  Saence,  ye  woItss,  -whfle  Balph  to  Cynthia  howls." 

^  liadowe,  ICiddleton,  and  Golding,  also  use  Hecate  as  a  dissjllahle.  In  Spenser  and  Jonson 
wefindQ^ol^ 
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[AOT  T. 


To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we"** 

Wbieh  bj  us  sball  bleesed  be: 

And  the  issue  there  create. 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 

So  shall  all  the  conples  three 

Ever  trae  in  loving  be ; 

And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand; 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  soar. 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  snoh  as  are 

Despised  in  natiyitj. 

Shall  upon  their  obildren  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 

Every  Dftiiy  take  his  gait ; 

And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace; 

Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 
Trip  away; 
Make  no  stay : 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 
Pucx.  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 

Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 

That  you  have  but  slumber*d  here. 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend; 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  will  malse  amends,  ere  long: 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  Mends, 

And  Bobin  shall  restore  amends. 


[Exeunt  Obsbok,  Titakia,  and  tram. 
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ACT  I. 


meord,* 
Tn  Teiy  ingwiioiii  irriter  ^  'A  Letter  on 
Shakqpere'i  AvthofBhlp  of  The  Two  Koble 
Klimmim/  (1888),  remarks,  thftt  ''the  eharaeters 
In  'A  Hidsammer-mghtfi  Dream'  are  irlanriftl, 
bat  the  ooetimie  is  strietl j  Qothie,  and  ihowi 
that  it  waa  through  the  mediom  of  ix>manoe 
that  he  drew  the  knowledge  of  them.*  It  waa 
In  Chanoer^a  'Enighfa  Tale' that  our  poet  ftrand 
the  Dnke  of  Athene  and  Hippoljta^  and  Phi> 
loBtrate;  in  the  aame  way  thai  the  anthor  of 
'The  Two  Koble  Kinsmen,'  and  sabeeqnently 
Diyden,  found  there  the  stoiy  of  'Palamon  and 
Ardte.'  Herenlea  and  Theaena  hare  been  called 
by  Godwin,  "the  kni^tenanta  of  antiquity;"* 
and  truly  the  mode  in  whieh  the  fiibnlous 
histories  of  the  ancient  world  blended  them- 
selTea  with  the  literature  ^  the  ehlTalrooa 
agea  folly  Justifies  this  seemingly  aaomalons 
designatioiL  It  is  not  difllcalt  to  trace  Shak- 
spare  in  pasaagea  of  the  'Knighfa  Tale.'  The 
opening  lines  of  that  beantiftil  poem  ofier  an 
example: — 

••  Wlillani,  M  oldt  •totifli  t«ll«B  uf, 
Thcr  WW  ft  dak  thtt  hl^te  ThMMU. 
Of  AthflMf  h«  was  lord  and  govwnoar. 
And  la  hit  tfant  tnkfat  ft  cooqatmir. 
That  gntMT  was  thcr  BOB  under  thft  wmM. 
Fal  maay  ft  ridM  coBtrat  had  ha  woBOft. 
What  with  his  wiadon  and  his  ofaaralria. 
Ha  ooaquard  all  tha  ngaa  or  Famfaiia, 
That  whilom  was  ydapad  Seythia  I 
And  waddad  tha  ftanha  qiMBa  IpoUta. 
And  bffooght  hira  homa  with  him  to  Ma  oontna 
With  mochai  gloria  and  giat  lolampBttaa, 
And  aka  hiia  yonga  austar  Xmalla. 
And  thnt  with  Tleloiia  and  with  maiodia 
Lat  I  this  woithy  duk  to  Athanaa  ridOi 
And  all  his  host,  in  annaa  hfan  hasidau 

And  cartas,  if  it  BTara  to  loBf  to  hara» 
1  woMa  hava  tolda  yoa  ftiUy  tha  manara. 
How  wonnan  was  tha  ragna  of  Faminio* 
By  Thaseus*  and  hy  his  ehatralrla : 


And  of  tha  graia  hatailla  for  thanonaa 
Batwix  Athanas  and  tha  Amasonaat 
And  howassigad  was  IpoHta. 
Tha  ftira  haidy  qoana  of  ScytUft  I 
And  of  tha  fissta,  that  was  at  hira  waddfaig» 
And  of  tha  tampla  at  hba  homa  oonDing. 
But  an  this  thing  I  mosta  aa  now  ftirhaio 
I  hftva,  God  wot,  ft  laiga  flald  to  ara* 

*  SoBBB  L— ''AA  met  for  aught  ikaJt  eoer  I 
coyld  rmd,"  kc 

The  passage  In  'Paradise  Loet^'in  which  Ifil- 
ton  has  imitated  this  ikmoos  passage  of  Shak- 
spere,  is  conceired  in  a  reiy  different  spirit 
Lysander  and  Hennia  lament  over  the  erils  by 
whieh 

•• troa  lovars  hava  haan  arar  aroa^d," 

ss  "an  edict  in  destiny,"  to  which  they  must 
both  submit  with  patience  and  mntnal  forbear- 
ance. The  Adam  of  Hilton  reproaches  Ere  with 
the 


•  '  Lllii  of  Chaueer,'  toL  i.  p.  90l 


Distuihanem  OB  aarth  duoogh  ftmala  snares.** 
aa  a  trial  of  which  lordly  man  has  alone  a  right 
to  oomplain .' — 

•• fbrdthar 

Ha  narar  shall  And  oot  flt  rnata*  hot  sndi 
As  soma  misftntuna  Mi^  him,  or  mistakai 
Or  whom  ha  wishes  most  Shan  saidom  «rin 
Thzottgh  har  parrtisanass,  bat  shall  saa  har  gatai'd 
By  a  Aur  wofsa,  or,  if  sha  lova,  withhdd 
By  parents;  or  his  happiest  ehoiea  too  lata 
Shan  meet,  already  Unk'd  and  wadlock-bouid 
To  ft  Ml  adversary ,  his  hate  or  shame : 
Whidi  infinite  caboiity  shan  canaa 
To  hnman  lifts,  and  household  paaaa  eoBftwmd.** 

(<  Ar.  Lmi,'  book  x.  t.  S&S.) 

Adam  had  certainly  cause  to  be  angiy  when  he 
uttered  these  reproaches;  and  therefore  Milton 
has  dramatically  forgotten  that  man  is  not  the 
only  sofforer  in  sach  "  distorbances  on  earth." 

*  BcKKM  L — "Ih  do  dbienfemee  to  a  mofn  qf 
Mayr 

The  very  expression,  "to  do  dUervanee,**  in 
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coimacttoa  with  the  xHai  of  Maj,  oeenn  twke 
In  Chmoei'i  'Kx^i^MTtd^f-- 
"TlwMpMiUhywbyyw>«i*dBf  bydBf, 

Tm  It  Ml  oMt  la  »noiM  of  ll«f 
Tbat  bNlto»  dMC  fliyrar  m  to  tM* 
Thn  It  the  Iflto  vpoB  hit  ■HUM  fnM, 
And  ftwriMT  thM  tiM  ll«f  with  flovnt  M 
(For  irith  tlM  KM  eoloor  ttiof  IdM  WiM| 
I  ii*ot  vhldi  WM  tilt  itttr  oflMm  two,) 
■r  it  vat  dif .  at  ilM  «M  wont  to  do^ 
gha  WM  aritM,  tad  an  vtdy  dlijikt, 
Por  May  vol  hm  BO  dofardU  ft«%ht. 
Tka  tttoB  fckkoUi  ov«y  ftDtn  harto, 
And  nakath  him  oot  of  lilt  ilaap  to  atarttb 
And  tayth*  ariaa,  and  dto  ttlR  ttanwMa." 


x  Aidta,  tbA  it  In  tha  eont  faal 
With  Thatant  tha  a«niar  principal, 
la  ilttn,  and  lokath  OB  tha  Bavy  day 


The  ''obiervaiiot,''int]i0daiyB^Chuoar,M 
In  tlMM  «f  Shakip«r8»  wis  a  tribute  fhim  the 
dty  and  the  town  to  the  freahnev  of  a  bean- 
tilal  world;  and  oar  anoeaton^  aa  Stow  haa  de- 
aeribed,  went  out  ''into  the  awaet  meadowa  and 
gxeen  wood%  theze  to  i^dee  their  qpiiita  with 
the  beanfyand  aaTOur  of  aweetflowen^  and  with 
the  hannonj  of  birda  pralaing  Ood  In  their 
kind."    Stnbbi^  howerer.  In  hia  'Anatomie  of 


XLLUBIBAIIOIIB.  [aOT  Z. 

Abaae%'  tei  printed  in  l(«5--ai  the  rwj 
period  when  Shakapeie  waa  lajing  np  in  hia 
natire  fielda  thoae  atoiea  of  hi^pb  and  plnMint 
thoud^to  whidi  ahow  hia  lore  tqat  the  eonntiy 
and  for  ooontiy  deUd^ta—ha%  while  he  deacdbea 
the  '^dbaerranoe"  of  M aj,  denoonoed  it  aa  being 
under  the  auperintendenee  of  ''Sathan."  Thia 
paasage  of  the  inflexible  Puritan  ia  ooriooa  and 
intereating. — 

''Againat  Hay,  Whitnndaj,  or  aome  other 
time  of  the  year,  erety  pariah,  town,  and  rillage 
■■Binble  themaelTea  together,  both  meai,  women, 
and  ehildrsn,  <dd  and  joong^  eran  all  Indiflbr- 
entlj;  and  either  going  all  together,  or  diriding 
themaehrea  into  oon^panie%  thej  go  aom&to  the 
wooda  and  gioTei^  aome  to  the  hiDa  and  moon- 
tain%  aome  to  one  place,  aome  to  another,  where 
thej  ipend  all  the  night  in  pleaaant  paatime% 
and  in  the  morning  thej  retom,  bringing  with 
them  birch  bought  and  branchea  of  treei^  to 
deck  their  aawmbliea  withaL  And  no  marvel, 
for  there  ia  a  great  lord  preaent  amongat  them, 
aa  anperintendent  and  lord  orer  their  peathnea 
and  aport%  namely  Batban,  Prince  of  HeU 
But  their  ehiefeat  jewel  thej  bring  from  thenee 
ia  their  Haypole,  whieh  thiqr  bring  home  with 
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gtmi yvuniifm,  m  thus:  thej  hare  twtssktj  or 
fofrtj  yoke  of  oxen,  ereiy  oz  havixig  a  gireei 
nosegay  of  flowen  tied  on  the  tip  of  his  horns, 
and  these  oxen  draw  home  this  Haypole  (this 
slinking  idol  xathei),  which  is  oorered  all  orer 
with  flowon  and  herio^  bound  ronnd  about  with 
stringi^  fimn  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  some- 
time painted  with  Tariable  eolonxs,  with  two  or 
three  hnndred  men,  women,  and  children,  fol- 
lowing it  with  great  derotion.  And  thus  being 
reared  np,  with  hsndkerchieiii^  and  flags  stream- 
ing on  the  top,  thej  strew  the  ground  abont  it, 
bind  green  boughs  and  arbours  hard  by  it;  and 
then  iUl  they  to  banquet  and  feast^  to  leap  and 
dance  about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the 
dedication  of  their  idols,  whereof  this  is  a  per- 
fect pattern,  or  rather  the  thing  itselfl* 

The  old  qpirit  of  jcj  was  not  put  down  when 
Herrick  wrote  sixty  years  afterwards— the  qpiiit 
in  which  Chanoer  sung — 

"OUf,  with  an  thy  flonrat  nd  thygno^. 
Right  wdMme  b*  thoa.  iUn  ftwhe  Maya  1 » 

The  qpirlt,  indeed,  was  too'  deeply  implanted  in 
"Keny  Bngland"  to  be  easUy  put  down ;  and 
the  young,  at  any  rate^  were  fbr  the  most  part 
ready  to  exclaim  with  Herrid^— 

"  Coma*  lat  na  go*  wfaOa  wa  aia  ia  oar  prima* 
And  taka  tha  harmlan  foUy  of  tfaa  tima." 

*  Bamn  L—"  Tour  e^m  art  load-Man." 

The  loadr^ar  is  the  north-star,  by  which 
sailors  steered  their  course  in  the  early  days  of 
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nayigation.     Chanoer  used  the  term  in  this 
sense;  and  Spenser  also  :— 


"  lika  at  a  ship  who*  iMd^aCar  fuddanly 
CoTOf'd  with  dottds,  bar  pilot  hath  dlonay'd.'* 

It  was  under  tUs  guiding  star  that  danger  was 
ayoided,  and  the  haven  reached.  Thus,  Sydney, 
in  his  'Arcadia^'  sayi^  "Be  not^  most  excellent 
lady— you,  that  nature  has  made  to  be  the  2oa<{- 
tiar  of  oomlbrt— be  not  the  rock  of  shipwreck." 
The  loadstar  of  Shakspere  and  the  qfmmare 
of  Hilton  are  the  same  in  their  metaphorical 
use: — 

"  Towan  and  halflaBMBta  it  mm 
BoMm*d  high  in  tuftad  tiaes* 
Whaxa  pohapt  Mna  BMuty  Uat* 
Tha  eifmotmv  of  nelghb*riBg  ayat."— L'ifBt«y«. 

In  the  'Spanish  Tragedy'  we  haye  the  same 
application  of  the  image : 

••  Lad  by  tha  JMd-«Mr  of  h«  hMvanly  looks.** 

*  BcaanlL-'''ToushaUplaifUinamatk'' 

CorpA,  describing  the  theatres  of  Venice  in 
1608,  writes^— "I  obserred  certain  things  that 
I  never  saw  before ;  for  I  saw  women  aet^ — a 
thing  that  I  nerer  saw  before."  Plynne,  in  his 
'  Histrio-Mastix'  (1688),after  denoundngwomen- 
actors  in  the  most  furious  term%  speaks  of  them 
ss  recently  introduced  upon  the  EngliBh  stage : 
—"as  they  have  now  their  female  players  in 
Italy,  and  other  foreign  parts ;  and  as  they  had 
such  Frmeh  womoHuiOTB  in  a  play  not  long 
since  personated  in  BlackiHaxs  playhouse,  to 
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In  a  Bote  b* 


iHikh  ibm%  was  graii  reMrt* 
«zpliiiit  "not  long  itBoo"  ai 
Ttrm,  1639."  Wo  thoreAnv  ota  hsTO  bo  doaU 
iluit  in  Shikqpon'a  timo  tho  parte  of  wobmb 
were  pononatedVj  men  and  boja;  and,  indeed, 
Ptynne  denoonoeo  tide  aa  a  more  penidoiia 
enatam  than  the  aeting  of  women.  The  oljeo- 
tkn  of  Flute  thai  he  had  "a  beard  eoming," 
waa  doohUaaa  a  eommon  oljeetion;  and  the 
remedj  waa  e^piallj  eommon— ''Too  ahall  plaj 
it  in  a  maak."    Qoinee  inatnwttnf  hia 


reminda  va  of  the  oelebimted  piotore,  fimnd  ai 
Pompeii,  of  the  Ohongua  giTing  direetiona  te 
the  aeton.  The  trereaiie  woaM  probablj  haye 
been  aajnat  two  thovaand  Team  ago  aa  in  the 
dajyaof  Sbnkapere. 

•  Bom  TL—^JPtopemm." 
The  if^ii«<^^<tf*>»  of  the  theatre  are  ^017  nn- 
duuij^ng.    The  pereon  who  liaa  ehaxge  of  the 


wooden 

other  tnannpeiy  readied  iar  the  bnaJneai  of  the 

atage^  ia  atill  called  the  prgpei»  tmm.    In'lhe 

Antipodes'  hj  K  Brane,  1640^  we  ha;?e  the 

following  hidiotona  aeeoontof  the  ''properties" 

wliieh  fonn  aa  ooiioiia  an  aawrmbligi  aa  in  Ho- 

garth'aSiraUeia:— 

••  H«  IM  fot  IBID  o«rlklae-hoMt  aBoapt  w. 

Oar  •MtMi  anA  oar  taMf«  of  foiib 
CNif  plMHHmAowr 


(^inlii  to  J»>.  OUNv^«  •  HlUvy  #  aw  I 


In  1839  the  ''preperty-man*  of  Oomant  Gar- 
den Theatre  waa  examined  iB  an  appeal  of  the 
proprieion  of  the  theatre  againat  the  poM^zate 
ameaament^  whan  beaaid  that  the  artideannder 
bia  ehafge  eonaiated  of  ''almoat  areiTthiBg  in 
creation— from  the  fly  to  the  wtude."  He  waa 
worthy  to  be  a  propertj-man  to  Shak^eni,  who 
"  ezhanated  worida." 


ACT  II. 


Tkara^  ImA,  Ihonmgk  briar,*'  4c. 

Trbobaud  printed  thia  paasage  aa  it  appeaia  in 
the  folio  and  one  of  the  qnartoa — 

"  Thnn^  bittht  thnrngh  tetar.*' 
Coleridge  ia  nther  bard  upon  him  >— "  What  a 
noble  pair  of  can  thia  worthy  Theobald  moat 
baye  had  I "  He  took  the  paange  aa  be  found 
it.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  reading  waa  oor- 
ntpted  in  the  folio ;  for  I>raytoii,  in  bia  imita- 
tion in  the  'Kympbidiay'  which  waa  pobliahed 
a  few  yean  before  the  folio^  ezliibito  the  Taloe 
of  the  word  "tKorc^^h:" — 

•*  Thorooich  btako,  tboraafh  }MAar, 
Tboroufh  mnek,  tbotoofh  inizt» 
ThoroQ^ft  valBif  tnotoiiipi  niOb** 

On  the  other  hand,  Steerena  had  not  the  JnatSfi- 
cation  of  any  text  when  he  gaye  na— 
*' Swiftor  ttaoB  tilt  moon*  fptenk* 
Mr.  Gaeat,  in  hia  'Hiatory  of  Sngliah  Bhythm,' 
(a  work  of  great  reaeareb,  bnt  which  belonga  to 
a  diadple  of  the  acbool  of  Pope,  rather  than  of 


one  nnrtued  by  oor  dder  poet^  obaenrea  upon 
the  paamge  aa  we  print  it^ — 


"  The  flow  of  Sbakq^ere'a  line  ia  qnito  in  keying 
with  the  peonliar  rhythm  iHddi  be  baa  devoted 
to  hia  ikiriea."  Thia  rhythm,  Mr.  Gneet^  in 
another  place,  deaeribea  aa  conriating  of  "abnipt 
▼eiaea  of  twov  three,  or  four  aeeenta." 

•BamnL ''tkatihrtwdandhHomthspnie, 

Chltd  Sobin  efoodfiOow." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attribotea  of 
Pack,  or  Bobin  Good4U]ow,  aa  deaeribed  by 
ffiiakapere,  were  colleeted  ftom  the  p<^olar 
aaperetitiona  of  bia  own  day.  In  HarenetTa 
'Declaration  of  Hgregioua  Popiah  Impoatoraa' 
(1508)  be  ia  mixed  up  aa  a  delinquent  with  the 
friara: — ^''And  if  that  the  bowle  of  enrda  and 
creame  were  not  doly  aet  out  for  Bobin  Good- 
feUow,  the  frier,  and  Siare  the  daiiy-maid,  1^ 
then  dther  the  pottage  waa  burnt  to  next  day 
in  the  pot^  or  the  cheeaea  woold  not  curdle,  or 
the  butter  wonld  not  oome,  or  the  ale  in  the  fot 
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[Tii]  iMTW  W011I4  hKf  good  hmdJ'^Agtiik,  in 
BcotTs  'BiMomiA  of  WUehenA'  (1584),  we 
hftTe^  ''Toiir  gnndunttf  maida  irere  wont  to 
«ei  a  Ixnrl  of  milk  for  him,  for  hit  pains  in 
grindfag  mait  and  mustard,  and  swesidng  the 
lioose  at  mldnlghi-4his  white  bread,  and  bread 
and  milk,  was  his  atmding  foe."  Bui  Bobin 
Qood-ftUow  does  not  find  a  place  in  Sn^ish 
poetiy  before  the  time  of  Shakspere.  He  is 
Poek's  poetieal  creator.  The  poets  who  hare 
followed  in  his  tndn  haye  endearToored  to  Taxy 
the  character  of  the  '^fhzewd  and  meddlioip 
elf;*  but  he  is  nerertheleeB  essentially  the 
same.  Dmjton  thns  describes  him  in  the 
'Kymphidia:'— 


••  Tbk  Fa  k  MMM  tat  ft  d 
jBim  WftUdag  Hk*  ft  nggad  eolt. 
And  oft  out  of  ft  biidi  doth  boltf 

Of  p«ipoit  to  dtedro  vs  t 
iaA  iMdiiw  «••  BtkM  iM  to  ttayt 
Long  wintv  BiflitB.  oat  of  tho  way. 
And  wlMB  wt  itl^  ia  mtro  sad  elqr» 

Ho  doth  with  laofhtw  taava  m." 

'  In  the  song  of  Bobin  Good-follow,  printed  in 
I  'Peng's  Beliqaes'  (iriiioh  has  been  attribnted 
'  to  Ben  Joosoo),  we  ha?e  the  same  eopy  of  the 
original  foatorea  :— 

*' Yot  now  and  thou,  tho  Bftlds  to  ptoftM, 
At  nSdali^  I  card  «p  thoh  wool  t 
And  white  tboy  diip.  and  tako  thoir  MM, 
With  wh0d  to  thnada  thdr  flax  I  poD. 

IgrfaidatiBlU 

Thair  malt  up  ttilli 
I  dBM  ttMir  hanp,  I  tplB  thrfr  tow. 

If  aaywaka* 

And  would  ma  taka, 
I  wand  ma^  teufhiiif,  hok  hOk  ho  I " 

The  ''Inbbai^fiend*  of  lOlton  is  the  "lob  of 
qpirits"  of  Shakspere.  The  hind,  <' by  friar's 
lanthom  led,* 

"  Trite  how  tha  dnidfhis  Gohlfai  sweat. 
To  aam  hte  etaam-howl  duly  wt» 
Whaate  ona  n%ht,  mm  ^teapia  of  mora* 
Hte  ihadowy  llaU  hath  thmhM  tha  oom 
That  tn  dair-laVKfs  could  not  and  I 
Then  Urn  him  down  tha  kibbar-Sand, 
And,  itittoh'd  out  all  tha  chimnajli  langth, 
Baik*  at  tha  flia  hte  hatey  ttrcngth. 
And  dop-ftan  out  of  door  ha  fltef^ 
lia  tha  izrt  aock  hte  matfai  ringt."— (L»illl«r«.) 


*  Qawn  TL—^JU  mH  by  mootdighi,  proud 
TUama,"  kc 

The  name  of  '^Oberon,  King  of  Fairies,"  is 
firand  in  010000*8  'James  the  lYth.'  Oreene 
died  in  1698.  Bat  the  name  was  long  before 
fomiliar  in  Lord  Bemers*  tnuulaiicHi  of  the 
French  romance  of  'Sir  Hugh  of  Bordeaux.' 
It  is  probable  that  Shakspere  was  indebted  for 


the  name  to  this  source,  ^j^prwhiti  has  giren 
his  o]^on  that  the  Flnto  and  Proserpina  of 
Chanoer's  'Marchantes  Tale'  were  the  tme  pro- 
genHors  of  Oberon  and  ntania.  Chancer  caUs 
Plato  the  ""King  of  Faerie,"  and  Proserpina  is 
"Queen  of  Fherie;*  and  they  take  a  solidtnde 
in  the  siSdis  of  m<Mrtals.  Bat  beyond  this  they 
ha?e  little  in  ^osunon  with  Oberon  and  Titania. 
In  the  'Wifo  oi  Bathes  Tale,'  howerer,  Shak- 
spore  foond  the  popalar  sapmtltion  presented 
in  that  spirit  of  j^adsome  rerelry  which  it  wis 
reserred  for  him  to  work  out  in  this  matchless 
drama  >— 

«« In  oida  dayat  of  tha  Kfa«  Artour, 
Of  wMA  that  Biaton*  spckfli  ^wt  honour, 
AU  wai  thte  land  fhimad  of  teartt, 
Tha  Btf-qwaana  with  harjotyaompagnla^ 
Danaad  All  oft  in  many  a  fiana  madaw* 

*•  SoBBB  TL—'Tta^vug  tmpipm  ^  com." 

"Pipes  made  of  grene  come  "  were  amongst 
the  rustic  masic  described  by  Ghaooer.  Syd- 
n^s  'Arcadia,'  at  the  time  when  Shakspere 
wrote  his  'Midsammer-Nighfs  Dream,'  had 
made  pastond  images  fomiliar  to  alL  It  is 
pleassnt  to  Imagine  that  oar  poet  had  the  fol- 
lowing beantiftd  passage  in  his  thoa^ts>— 
"  There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heists  with  stately  trees:  humble  Telle j% 
whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the 
r^^eshing  of  sUrer  rivers :  meadows  enamelled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers;  thickets, 
which  being  lined  with  most  pleasant  shade 
were  witnessed  so  too  by  the  cheerfol  disposi- 
tion of  many  well-toned  birds:  each  pasture 
stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security, 
while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratory 
craved  the  dam's  comfort:  here  a  shepherd's 
boy  piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old; 
there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting;  and  withal 
singing;  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted 
her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to 
her  voice-musio.'' 

"  Som  U,^"  Therefore,  ike  wind$,  p^^  to 
uainvam,"  9lc 

In  Churchyard's '  Charitie,'  a  poem  published 
in  1595,  the  "distemperature"  of  that  year  is 
thus  described : — 

"  A  eoldtr  tima  in  world  was  navar  mai  t 
Tha  sUm  do  lowar,  tha  ran  and  moon  wax  dfant 
Sommar  aearoa  known  taut  that  tha  Icavat  sre  graan. 
Tha  wlntei^  wacta  dritat  water  oTar  tha  brhn  I 
Upon  tha  land  grtat  floats  of  wood  may  flwhn. 
Natuia  thinkf  aoom  to  do  her  duty  right. 
Baoauw  wa  hava  dtepteacad  tha  Lord  of  Light** 
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Thit  "progeny  of  erilf*  hM  been  noordtd 
hj  the  tiieologlMis  as  well  m  the  poeti.  In 
SiiTpe'i  'Annali'  we  haye  an  eztnei  ihim  a 
leetue  pxeaolied  hj  Dr.  J.  King,  at  Toik,  in 
wliidi  are  ennmeiated  the  ligna  of  divine  wxath 
with  iHiidi  England  waa  Tiaited  in  1598  and 
1594.  The  leetoreria7a.*^''Bemember  that  the 
qpiing*  (that  year  when  the  phigae  broke  oat) 
"waa  Toiy  unkind,  by  means  of  the  abvmdanoe 
of  laina  that  felL  Onr  July  hath  been  like  to 
aFebmaiy;  oar  Jane  eren  as  an  April :  aothat 
the  air  moat  needa  be  infeeted."  ....  Then, 
hafing  spoken  of  three  saeeesaive  yean  of 
scarcity,  he  adds, — ^  And  see,  whether  the  Lord 
doth  not  threaten'os  mooh  moxe,  by  sending 
saeh  onsaasonable  weather,  and  stonna  of  rain 
among  oa :  which,  if  we  will  obaerfe;,  and  com- 
pare it  with  thai  which  la  past^  we  may  say  that 
the  coarse  of  natore  ia  rezy  maeh  inrerted. 
Oar  years  are  tomed  apside  down.  Oar  sam- 
men  are  no  sommen :  oar  harresta  are  no  har- 
Tcsts :  oar  seed-times  are  no  seed-timea.  For  a 
great  q«oe  of  time,  scant  any  day  hath  been 
seen  that  it  hath  not  rained  apon  oa.* 


ILLUSTBAXIOlffB.  [AOT  IIL 

draogfat^  tin  the  game  was  finished  l^  one  of 
the  playen  haTing  all  his  pieoca  taken  or  im- 
pounded. Thia  was  the  utile  mai's  morru.  It 
is  alBrmed  that  the  game  waa  broos^t  hither 
by  the  Konnan  waqwton,  onder  the  name  of 
mertOm;  and  that  this  name,  iHiich  signifies 
e(mnier$,  waa  sabaeqaently  ooirapted  into  moraU 
and  morrii.  In  a  wet  seaaon  the  lines  apon 
whidi  the  ntfie  mm  mored  were  "filled  ap  with 
mad;*  4tkdi  "the  qaaint  mases^"  whidi  the  more 
actlTe  of  the  yoaths  and  maidens  in  propitioas 
saaaons  trod  "in  the  wanton  green,"  were 
obUtented. 

■*  8om  IL— "ify  ffeiUU  Pwk,  oome  IMer: 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  "  fkir  Tcatal " 
of  thia  exqoisite  deseriptioa  waa  Qneen  Elisa- 
beth. See  'William  Shakspere,  a  Biogr^hy,' 
page  51. 

>«8(nni  in.— "r<mipo(Msiiafai^*aEc 
Fletcher^s  'Faithfhl  Shepherdess*  haa  pasnges 


-SotwIL— " 


UJSM 


The 
ypwUkvmd.* 

Upon  the  green  tarf  of  their  spadoas  com- 
mons the  shepherds  snd  ploaghmen  of  England 
were  wont  to  cat  a  rade  aeries  of  sqaaree^  and 
other  ri^t  lines,  apon  whidi  they  arranged 
ei^teen  stones,  diTided  between  two  player^ 
who  mored  them  alternately,  aa  at  diesB  or 


which  stron^y  remind  as  of  the 
Kighfs  Dream.'    Bat  they  are  such  ss  aman  of 
high  geniaa  would  naturally  produce  with  a  i 
beautlM  modd  before  him.    Take  the  Song  of ' 
the  River  God  aa  an  example : — 

'•  Do  Bot  fiMr  to  pot  tky  SMt 
NakMl  la  tho  Tirtr,  twooti 
TblnlL  not  laeeh,  or  oowt,  or  food 
WUl  bit*  thy  foot  wboo  thoo  hatt  trod." 


ACT  III. 


^  Sasn  I.—"  A  lion  among  ladie»  it  a  moit 
dreaclfid  thing." 

THm  was  an  account  published  in  1594  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  baptism  of  Henry, 
the  ddcst  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  A 
triumphal  chariot,  according  to  this  account, 
was  dnwn  in  by  a  "  black-moor."  The  writer 
adds — ^"This  duffiot  should  have  been  dnwn  in 
by  a  lion,  but  because  his  presence  might  have 
brought  some  fear  to  the  nearest^  or  that  the 
sight  of  the  lighted  torches  might  have  com- 
moved  his  tamenesa,  it  waa  thought  meet  that 
the  moor  should  supply  that  room."    It  ia  not 


I  improbable  that  Shakspere  meant  to  ridicule 
I  this  inddent  in — "  there  is  not  a  more  fearftil 

wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living." 
i 

>*  Sonni  I.--" Let  him  name  hie  name;  and  teU 
them  plainly  he  ie  Snug  the  joiner,'* 

This  passage  will  suggest  to  our  readen  Sir 
Walter  Scotfs  description  of  the  pageant  at 
Kenilworth,  when  Lamboume,  not  knowing  his 
part,  tore  off  his  vizard  and  swore,  "Cogs-bones ! 
he  was  none  of  Arion  or  Orion  dther,  but 
honest  Mike  Lamboume,  that  had  been  drink- 
ing her  Majesty's  health  from  morning  till 
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midnight^  and  was  eome  to  bid  har  hMitily 
welcome  to  Konllworth  Outlo.*  But  a  droam- 
Btaaoe  of  tliia  naiiuo  aetoallj  hi^ened  upon 
tlie  Qaeen'kTifIt  to  KflnUworth,  in  1575;  end 
is  rooorded  in  the  'Keny  FlMagee  and  Jesta,' 
compiled  by  Sir  Kicholaa  Leatiange,  and  Istelj 
published  by  the  Oamden  Sode^  from  the 
Harieian  MS.— ''There  was  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Eliabeth  upon  the  water,  and, 
amongst  others  Harry  Goldingham  was  to 
represent  Arion  upon  the  dolphin's  back,  bot 
finding  his  roioe  to  be  rery  hoarse  and  nnplea- 
sant  when  he  came  to  perform  It^  he  tears  off 
his  disguise  and  swears  he  was  none  ci  AiUm, 
not  he,  bot  e'en  honest  Harry  Goldingham; 
which  blnnt  disooTory  pleased  the  Qaeen  better 
than  if  it  had  gone  through  in  the  ri|^t  wi^ ; 
yet  he  coold  order  his  roice  to  an  instrament 
exceeding  wdL"  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Shakspere  was  fkmiliar  with  this 
local  anecdote^  and  has  applied  it  in  the  case 
of  Snug  the  Joiner.  Bottom  and  Quince^  and 
the  other  "hard-handed  men,"  must  also  haye 
been  exceedingly  like  the  dtlsens  of  CoTcntry, 
who  played  their  Hock  play  before  the  Qneen, 
on  the  memorable  occasion  of  her  visit  to  their 
neighbourhood. 

"  ScodtbL — "Look  in  ike  aXmanae;  ,find  out 
moonMne,* 

The  popular  almanac  of  Shakspere's  time  was 
thst  of  Leonard  Bigges,  the  worthy  precursor 
of  the  Moores  and  Kurphys.  He  had  a  higher 
ambition  than  these  his  degenerate  descendante; 
for,  while  they  prophecy  only  by  the  dsy  and 
the  week,  he  prognosticated  for  eoer,  as  his 
title-page  shows  :— '  A  Prognostication  euer- 
lasti$tge  of  right  good  effect^  frnictfnlly  aug^ 
mented  by  the  auctour,  contayning  plain,  briefe, 
pleaaannte,  chosen  rules  te  iudge  the  Weather 
by  the  Sunne,  Moone,  Starree,  Comets,  Bainebow, 
launder,  Cloudes,  with  ol^er  extraordinarye 
teken%  not  omitting  the  Aspects  of  the  Planets, 
with  a  briefe  iudgement/>r  euer,  of  Plenty, 
Lucke,  Sickenes,  Dearth,  Warres,  kc,  opening 
also  many  natural  causes  worthy  to  be  knowen' 
a575). 

I    ^  8oEn  h^ti  J^  ooseUodk,  so  black  qf  hue, 
I  With  orange4awny  hUL" 

I     Althoi^  h/tit^^  ^^"^  ^^'^   described   the 
blaekblri  w,  ^^^^Q^togictil  precision,  there  are 
K^  f^  hardy  enoqfirh  to  deny  his 
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sdentifio   pretension^   tnaii>t«if>i»>g^  f}^  ^^ 
woosd  or  ousd  is  something  else.    It  is  suffi- 
dent  for  us  to  show  that  this  name  expressed 
the  blackbird  in  Shakqpere's  dsy.     It  is  used 
by  Drayton  as  synonymous  with  the  merle 
(about  iHdch  there  can  be  no  doubt)  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  "rouc^  woodlsnds"  of  the  War- 
wickshire Arden,  where  both  he  and  hia  Mend 
Shakspere  studied  the  book  of  nature : — 
*'Th«tliniCtl.wllhdirilltliaiptt  at  puipoMly  ht  M«g 
T*  walM  Um  tastlMi  fOB.  or  ehidiiif  that  to  }oog 
He  WW  in  comiBC  Ibrth,  UMt  dMald  the  thlekat*  tbzill  t 
Tte  tnoftr  DMT  at  band*  that  bath  ft  gold«D  bill  t 
As  aatuia  blni  bad  Bttifcfd  of  puipoaa*  tf  lat  us  tea 
Tbat  from  aU  otbar  biidt  bb  taoai  tboold  dUknnt  ba: 
Por,  wttb  tbair  voeal  ■ouadt,  tbay  ibif  toplanantMayt 
Ulpon  bb  daloat  plpa,  tba  NMrft  dotb  only  play.** 

(PHtF-OMM,  laib  8oi^) 

^  BoEsm  L—^And  Ughi  Aem  at  (he  fiery  gUm- 
worm's  eifeeJ* 
Shakspere  was  certainly  a  mudi  truer  lorer 
of  nature,  and  therefore  a  mndi  better  naturalist^ 
than  Dr.  Johnson,  who  indeed  professed  to 
despite  sudi  studies;  but  the  critic  ha^  nerer- 
thelesi»  Tentured  in  this  instance  to  be  serere 
upon  the  poet : — "  I  know  not  how  Shakspeare, 
who  commonly  derlyed  his  knowledge  of  nature 
from  his  own  obserration,  happened  to  place 
the  glow-worm's  li^t  in  his  eyes,  which  is  only 
inhiBtalL"  WeU,  then,  let  us  correct  the  poet, 
and  make  Titania  describe  the  glow-worm  with 
a  hatred  of  all  metephor : — 

**  And  Ugbt  Uiam  at  tba  llaty  gbm-wonn'slalt.'' 

We  foar  this  will  not  do.  It  reminds  us  <rf  the 
attempt  of  a  Tory  eminent  naturalist  to  unite 
sdence  and  poetry  in  TorMS  whidi  he  called  the 
'  Pleasures  of  Ornithology/  of  which  union  the 
following  is  a  specimen : — 

«  Tba  mofntaif  wakat,  as  trom  tiia  lofty  atan 
Tba  cockoo  Mndt  tlia  monotona.    Yat  ba» 
Polygamous,  oaPcr  knows  wbat  plaasurss  wait 
On  puia  monogamy.** 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  would  rather  hare 
Bottom*a 

"  —  plaln-soog  eudux)  gray,** 

than  these  hard  words. 

*  SoiNX  n.— "  Thy  l^,  those  kissing  chetries," 
kc 

The  "kissing  cherries "  of  Shakspere  gave 
Herrick  a  stock  in  trade  for  half-a<lozen  poems. 
We  would  quote  the  '  Cherry  ripe,'  had  it  not 
passed  into  that  extreme  popularity  which 
almost  renders  a  beautiful  thing  yulgar.  The 
following  is  little  known  :— 
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ACT  IV. 


L— ''iSb  doA  Ae  woodbimsj'  kc 


Aoocnuoro  to  Staerent  ''the  iweet  honej- 
mekle*  lg  aa  flxplanitkm  of  wliai  the  poet 
hj  ''the  woodbine,*  iHiioh  name  waa 
appDed  to  the  hy.  ''The  hon^- 
•oekle*  doth  «nli0M—'' the  taule  hr*  AN-M^t 
—  "the  batkj  flngen  of  the  efan."  Upon 
thia  inteipfetation  the  linea  wonld  be  thna 
printed: — 

"  80  dothllM  woodblM.  tiM  fiiwt  lMaqrMiAl«» 
Gwtly  Mfttw&t^-OMfMBtlt  fry  so 
miiifibp-tk*  bttky  iMM  or  tte  dm.* 

ThIa  la  certainly  rezy  diffeieni  from  the 
naoal  Shakaperian  eonatruetion.  Nor  Sa  oor 
poet  ibnd  of  ezpletlTea.  If  the  "ehn"  la  the 
onl J  plant  eniwiatod  and  enringed,  we  haye 
only  oneimi^^  But  if  the  "  woodbine"  la  not 
meant  to  be  identical  with  the  "honcijiiiekle,* 
we  haye  two  imagei^  each  dlatinct  and  eadi 
beantlftiL  Gifbid  pointed  oat  the  tme  mean- 
ing of  the  paamge,  In  hia  note  upon  a  pandlel 
paaaage  In  Ben  J<maon  ^~ 


HoirtlMMM 
with 


Iboch 


"In  many  of  our  coontie^,*  aaya  Gifford,  "the 
woodbine  la  atill  the  name  for  the  great  oom- 
vdvuhu," 

^  Som  L— "  Qo  om€  fif  yoti»  fmd  out  tke 
formter." 
The    Theaena   of  Chancer   waa    a    mighty 
hunter: — 


«•  ThbmMo  I  Bov  bf  mighty  TbtMBi» 
That  Ibr  to  hmtMi  it  to  dMiioof* 
And  BOMly  at  tho  fitto  hMt  la  Mfty» 
Thot  IB  hit  bad  thv  dswoCh  fafan  mdsy 
Hut  ho  ant  dad.  and  ndy  ftir  to  ildi 
With  hmta  and  homa^  and  hoondat  hfai 
Por  hi  hit  hutfh^  hath  ho  twiaho  dallta. 
That  It  it  aU  Mt  joya  and  appatito 
TO  ban  himaalf  tho  grata  hactat  hoDo^ 
FW  aflor  Man  ho  tarrath  Boir  Dianas" 

{Tk§  ndtfUM  JkU) 

*<  Scm  n.— "Oood  itrm^  to  fovr  beards.'' 

In  thefixatAety  Bottom  haatold  nathat  he 
will  "diaehazge"  the  part  of  Fyxamn^  "in 
either  your  atEaw-cokmred  beard,  your  orange- 
tawny  beard,  yonr  pniple-in-grain  beard,  or 
your  Freneh-crown-colour  beard,  your  peiftct 
yellow.*  He  la  now  adUdtoiia  thai  the  atringa 
1^  which  the  artificial  bearda  were  to  be 
ikrtened  ahonld  be  in  good  order.  The  coatmn 
of  wearing  coloured  bearda  waa  not  confined  to 
the  atage.  In  the  comedy  of  'Banndl^ 
(1611,)  we  have  :— 

•«  What  aolMr'tf  ftaori  oomaa  aaxt  by  tha  wfaidow  )  ■* 
«' A  blaek  mai^t,  I  thtek." 
"IthiBk^crMl/  fcrthatitfltoattaiflMhloa.'* 

In  the  'Alchemlat'  we  find,  "he  bad  d^ 
hia  beard  and  alL*  Stabba,  the  great  diaaeetor 
of  '  Abnaai^*  glyea  va  nothing  aboat  the  coloured 
bearda  of  men;  but  he  laTciy  minute  about  the 
aolidtnde  of  the  ladiea  to  procure  lUae  hair, 
and  to  dye  their  hair.  We  dare  aay  the 
anxiety  waa  not  confined  to  one  aex. 


ACT  V. 


»  Som  L— "  The  batOe  with  (Ke  Centrntn." 
Thbuub  haa  told  hia  loye  the  atoiy  of  the 
batUe  with  the  Centanra— 

*'  In  glory  of  my  Ittntmaii  Hatculai.'* 
Shakapere  haa  giren  to  Theaeua  the  attributea 
of  a  real  hero,  amongat  which  modeaty  ia  in- 
cluded. He  has  attributed  the  gloiy  to  hia 
"kinaman  HeituJefl*"  ^®  P^'^  '^^  aonlptora 
of  antiquity  j^^^  xnade  Theaeua  himaelf  the 
great  object  Qf  ^eir  l^oiification.    The  Blgin 


Marblea  and  Shakapere  hare  made  the  gloriea 
of  Theaeua  fiuniliar  to  the  modem  world. 

**  Som  L— "  Thia/eOow  doth  notdtmdtqHm 
potnte." 

The  Prologue  ia  yeiy  careftilly  mif-pointed  In 
the  original  editiona— "a  tangled  chain;  nothing 
impaired,  but  all  diaordered."  Had  the  fellow 
stood  "upon  pointa"  it  would  haye  read 
thua: — 
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•«  If  wt  oAnd.  It  b  wMi  Mr  food  wm 

That  |<oa  Aoold  think  wt  egoM  not  to  < 
B«t  with  food  win  to  ilioir  oar  ilBipl*  aUIL 

Thit  If  tho  tmo  h^UhmfaHi  of  our  Md. 
ConridvthM.   Woooaot  huttedMplto 

WodonotcoBM.   As, mlndiBg to eontMt yon* 
Our  tmo  latnt  it  all  ftr  your  dalight. 

Wo  aro  not  hart  that  yoo  ihoiild  hwt  ripMit  yov. 
Tho  acton  aro  at  hand;  and*  by  thdr  ihow* 
Yott  diall  know  all  that  yoa  aro  Uko  to  know.** 

Wo  fetr  thai  we  hnye  taken  longer  to  poide 
oat  tliia  enigma^  than  the  poet  did  to  prodnee 
it 


*•  Sam  l.^'*My9tV  <^  vnom  t*  ih*  moon  do 
Memtohe." 

The  ''man  in  the  moon"  wia  a  oonaidenhle 
peiBonage  in  Shakipeie'a  day.  He  not  only 
walked  in  the  moon,  ("his  Untem,")  with  his 
''thMn-bnsh'  and  his  ''dog^"  bat  he  did  sondzy 
other  odd  things^  each  as  the  man  in  the  moon 
has  oeased  to  do  in  these  our  animaginatiTe 
days.  There  is  an  old  blaek-letter  ballad  of  the 
time  of  James  IL,  presenred  in  the  British 
Knseam,  entitled  'The  Kan  in  the  Moon  drinks 
Claret^'  adorned  with  a  wood-eat  of  this  remark- 
able tippler. 

**  QoEnL'-''  Thii  pa^p<Meifro$$  f>la^:' 

There  is  a  general  opinion,  and  probably  a 
ooneet  one,  that  the  state  of  the  early  stage  is 
shadowed  in  the  'Pyramos  and  Thisbe.'  We 
beliere  that  the  resemblanee  is  intended  to  be 
general,  rather  than  pointed  at  any  particolar 
example  of  the  radeness  of  the  andent  drama. 
The  description  by  Qainoe  of  his  play— 'The 
most  lamentable  Ckimedy,'  is  oonsidered  by 
Steerens  to  be  a  borlesqne  of  the  title-page  of 
Gambyses,  'A  lamentable  Tragedie,  mixed  AiU 
of  pleasant  mirth.'  Capell  thinks  that  "in  the 
Clown's  Interlude  yon  haye  some  particolar 
barlesqaes  of  passages  in  '  Sir  Clyomen  and  Sir 
Chlamyde^,'  and  in  'Damon  and  Pithias.'"— 

•'Odstantbraa 
ComOfComotome,** 


ILLUSXRAXEOHS.  [jLOT  T. 

certainly  resemblss  the  following  in  'Damon 
andHthias:'— 

"  Orlpo  BO*  yon  groady  giltfti. 
And  pntcnt  panni  of  doath* 
Voo  iittara  thna,  with  emal  hands 
With  ipaad  now  stop  my  hnath.* 

We  incline  to  think  that  the  Interlade  is  in- 
tended as  a  borlesqoe  on  'The  Art  of  Sinking,' 
whether  in  dramatic  or  other  poetry.  In 
Olement  Bobinson's  'Hsndefoll  of  Pleasant 
DeUtes'  (1584),  we  haye  a  'Tale  of  Pyramos 
and  Thisbe'  whidiweU  deserres  the  honoor  of 
atrmrestie. 


*•  Qawn  TL^"  Now  Ukehmgrp  turn  roan,''  kc 

"Very  Anaereon,"  says  Coleridge,  "in  perlbet- 
nesB,  proportion,  grace,  and  spontaneity.  So 
hr  it  is  Greek;  bat  then  add,  0 1  iHiai  wealth, 
what  wild  ran^^ng;  and  yet  iHiai  oompreadon 
and  condensation  of  Sn^ish  fbncy.  In  troth, 
there  is  nothing  in  Anacreon  more  peiftct  than 
these  thirty  Une^,  or  half  so  ridi  and  imagina- 
tiye.  Th^  form  a  speekless  diamond." — 
('literary  Bemains^' toL  iL  p.  114.) 

"  Sam  n.—"SiHg,  amd  dmcB  U  trippingt^'' 
The  trip  was  the  fidry  paoe :  in  the  'Tempest' 


WUl  ha  hwt  with  mop  and  moa." 

In  the  'Venos  and  Adonii' — 

*' Or.  lika  a  Mry  Irljiupon  tha  tTMn.** 

In  the  '  Meny  Wiyes  of  Windsor'— 
"  Abovt  hlm»  ftlcks,  ilaf  a  toomAil  ihymob 
And  as  yoo  tH^  still  pinch  him  to  your  tlma.** 

»  QcEKMlL-^''TothehetthntMedwayfe,''kc. 
"The  ceremony  of  bleadng  the  bed,"  says 
Doace,  "was  osed  at  all  marriages."  Those  who 
desire  to  consult  the  original  form  of  blessing; 
illnstrated  by  a  copy  of  a  hideons  andent  wood- 
cat^  may  find  yery  fall  details  in  Doace,  yoL  iL 
p.  199. 
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Fob  tiie  ooatnme  of  the  Gmks  In  tlM  lieroieal 
ftg«s  we  mint  look  to  the  frien  of  the  FiuthjiiuHiL 
It  hes  been  jvsUj  zenuffked,  thai  we  are  not  to 
oomrider  the  figures  of  th«  Fterthenon  iUeie  as 
aflbrding  ns  ''a  dose  representation  of  the 
hannooy  of  oomposition 


haTing  been  the  principal  oljeet  of  the  scalp- 
ton.  Bvt^  nerertheleH^  althoTigh  not  one 
figure  in  all  the  gxonps  may  be  xepresentad  as 
folly  attired  aooording  to  the  eostom  of  the 
eountiy,  nearij  all  the  oomponent  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  dress  are  to  be  found  In  the 


frieze.  Hoisemen  are  eertainlj  represented 
with  no  gannent  but  the  chlamjs,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  sculptors  of  ihai  age ;  bat 
the  tanic  which  was  worn  beneath  it  is  seen 
apon  othen^  ss  well  ss  the  cothamas»  or  boskin, 
and  the  petasas^  or  Thessalian  hat,  which  all 
together  completed  the  male  attire  of  that 
period.  On  other  figares  may  be  obserred  the 
Greek  crested  helmet  and  cairaas;  the  closer 
skoll-cap,  made  of  leather,  and  the  large  circu- 
lar shield,  ko.  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  sges 
wore  the  sword  onder  the  left  arm-pit,  so  that 
the  pommel  touched  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 
It  hang  almost  horizontallj  in  a  belt  which 
passed  OTor  the  right  shoulder.  It  was  straight^ 
intended  for  cottang  and  thrusting,  with  a  leaf- 
shaped  blade,  and  not  aboye  twenty  inches  long. 
It  had  no  guaid,  but  a  cross  bar,  which,  with 
the  scabbard,  was  beantifuUj  ornamented.  The 
hilts  of  the  Greek  swords  were  sometimes  of 
ivory  and  gold.  The  Greek  bow  was  made  of 
two  long  goat's  horns  fitftened  into  a  handle. 
The  original  bow-strings  were  thongs  of  leather. 


but  afterwards  horse-hair  was  substituted.  The 
knocks  were  generally  of  gold,  whilst  metal 
and  sUver  also  onuunented  the  bows  on  other 
parts.  The  arrow-heads  were  sometimes  pyra- 
midal, and  the  shafts  were  furnished  with 
feathers.  Th^  were  carried  in  quiyers,  which, 
with  the  bow,  was  slung  behind  the  shoulders. 
Some  of  these  were  square,  otheis  round,  with 
coveis  to  protect  the  arrows  from  dust  snd  rain. 
Seyeral  which  appear  on  fictile  yases  seem  to 
haye  been  lined  with  skins.  The  spear  was 
generally  of  ash,  with  a  leaf-shaped  head  of 
metal,  and  ftmushed  with  a  pointed  ferule  at 
the  butty  with  which  it  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
— s  method  used,  according  to  Homer,  when 
the  troops  rested  on  their  arms,  or  slept  upon 
their  shields.  The  hunting'spear  Qn  Xenophon 
and  Pollux)  had  two  salient  parts,  sometimes 
three  crescents,  to  preyent  the  adyance  of  the 
wounded  animaL  On  the  coins  of  JBtolia  is 
an  undoubted  huntlng-spear. 

The    female   dress   comdsted   of  the   long 
sieeyeless  tunic  (olola  or  calasiris),  or  a  tonic 
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with  ihonldfli^ilapt  afaniMii  to  ilia  «Ibow,  and 
fiMtenad  Iqr  one  or  moM  Imfttooa  down  the  am 
(azOlaria).  Both  daaoripftiotta  hong  In  iblda  to 
the  IM^  wbieh  were  protected  bj  a  rwj  iimple 
andal  (Kdea  or  erepida).  Onr  the  tonle  waa 
wom  the  heftan,  a  aqnaie  doth  or  yen  ftatened 
to  the  ahoolden  and  hanging  orer  the  boaoa  aa 
low  aa  the  sone  (tania  or  atrophnm)  iHikh  con- 
fined the  tonic  Jwi  beneath  the  biML  Athe- 
nian women  of  high  xank  woie  haiz^pina  (one 
onamented  with  a  dcada  or  graaihoj^r^  la 
cngiaTed  In  Hope'a  'Ooatnme  of  the  Andenti^' 
Plate  188),  libanda  or  fUleat^  wxeatha  of  ilowen^ 
Ac  The  hair  of  both  aezea  waa  worn  In  long; 
linnial  zinc^et%  etthcr  of  a  flat  and  sSgagged  or 
of  a  round  and  coikaoraw  ab^M. 


The  lower  oiden  of  Greeka  were  dad  In  a 
ahort  tonic  of  coaiae  mateciala;  orer  iHiidi 
tlayea  wwo  a  awi  of  kathem  jadcel^  called 
diphAaca;  ilaYea  were  alao  dlatingokhed  tnm 
ftoe  man  Vj  their  hair  being  deadj  ahoHL 

Ite  Amawna  are  ganenllj  rapweanied  on 
the  Btraacan  Ywaa  In  abort  cmbroiderad  tonica 
with  deem  to  thewriat  (the  peeoUar  diatine- 
tloa  of  Aalatie  or  baibaxic  nation^,  pantaloona, 
ornamented  with  ataia  and  floweia  to  cone^ond 
with  the  tank,  the  ehlamj%  or  abort  miUtaiy 
doak»  and  the  FbiTgian  cap  or  bonnet  Hip- 
pdyta  la  aeen  ao  attired  on  hoiaebadc  contend- 
ing with  Theaeoa.    Tide  Hope'a 'Ooatomea*' 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


Tn  MmcBAMT  ow  Ymnoa;  like  'A  Hid- 
■nmmer-Night's  Dream,'  was  fint  printed  in 
1600;  and  it  had  a  ftirther  limilariiy  to  thai 
play  ihim  the  dreomatanoe  ci  two  editiona 
appearing  in  the  aame  year— the  one  bearing 
the  name  of  a  pnbliaher,  Thomas  H^ee»  the 
other  that  of  a  printer,  J.  Boberts.  The 
play  was  not  reprinted  till  it  appeared  in  the 
iblio  of  1628.  In  that  edition  there  are  a 
few  Tariations  from  the  quartos.  All  these 
editions  present  the  internal  eridenoe  of 
having  been  printed  from  eorrect  eoplea. 
'The  Merohant  of  Yenice'  is  one  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  mentioned  by  Francis 
Meres  in  1598,  and  it  is  the  last  mentioned 
in  bis  list 

Stephen  Gosson,  who,  in  1579,  was  moved 
to  pnblish  a  tract  called '  The  School  of  Abuse, 
containing  a  pleasant  invectiTe  against  poets, 
pipers,  players,  jesters^  and  sach  like  cater, 
pillan  of  the  commonwealth,'  thus  describes 
a  play  of  his  time.'— "The  Jew,  shown  at 
the  Bnll,  representing  the  greedyness  of 
worldly  ehoosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of 
nsareia."  TfbAterer  might  have  been  the 
plot  of  'The  Jew'  mentioned  by  Ckwson,  the 
story  of  the  bond  was  ready  to  Shakspere's 
hand,  in  a  ballad  to  which  Warton  fiivt 
drew  attention.    He  considers  that  the  bal- 


lad was  written  before  'The  Merchant  of 
Yenice.'  Bat  this  ballad  of  'Qemiitas' 
wants  that  remarkable  feature  of  the  play, 
the  intervention  of  Portia  to  save  the  life  of 
the  Merchant;  and  thia»  to  our  mlnds^ is  the 
strongest  confirmation  that  the  ballad  prs- 
ceded  the  comedy.  Shakspere  fonnd  that 
incident  in  the  sonroe  frokn  whidi  the  ballad- 
writer  professed  to  derive  his  history : — 

"  lA  Vtniai  towM  not  long  ifM, 
AcnMlJ«wdiddw«U, 
Wliidi  ]iv«d  an  on  vmuU, 

It  was  from  an  lalian  writer,  Ser  Giovanni, 
the  anthor  of  a  collection  of  tales  called  '  n 
Pecorone,'  written  in  the  fenrteenth  century, 
and  first  published  at  Milan  in  1558,  that 
Shakspere  nnqnesUonably  derived  some  of 
the  incidents  of  his  story,  slthongh  he  mi^t 
be  femiliar  with  another  version  of  the  same 
tale. 

"It  is  well  known,"  says  Mn  Jameson, 
"  that  '  The  Merchant  of  Yenice'  is  foonded 
on  two  difierent  tales ;  and  i^  weaving  toge- 
ther his  double  plot  in  so  niasterly  a  manner, 
Shakspere  has  reacted  altogether  the  cha- 
racter of  the  astations  lady  of  Belmont^  with 
her  magic  potion^  who  figures  in  the  Italian 
novcL    With  yet  more  refinement^  he  has 
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ilinnm  oiti  all  the  liee&tioiiB  part  of  the 
•toiy,  which  tome  of  bia  oontfliiiponiy  dia- 
makUta  would  have  adied  oa  with  aTidity, 
and  made  the  best  or  the  wont  of  it  poa- 
alble;  and  he  baa  aabititated  the  trial  of 
the  eaaketa  from  another  sonxoe."*  That 
aonroe  is  the  '  Gesta  BomanonmL' 

In  dealing  with  the  tmlj  dxamatie  salject 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  Shakspere  bad 
to  eboose  between  one  of  two  oooises  that 
Uj  open  before  him.  The  'Gesta  Boma- 
nomm'  did  not  snnonnd  the  debtor  and  the 
ereditorwithanjpr^adieea.  Wehearnothing 
of  one  being  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian. 
There  is  a  remarkable  stoiy  told  by  Gregorio 
Leti,  in  his  'I4fo  of  ?ope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,' 
in  whieh  the  debtor  and  creditor  of  '  The 
Merchant  of  Yenioe'  change  plaoea.  The 
debtor  is  the  Jew,-^^the  roTengefol  creditor 
the  GhxiBtian;  and  this  incident  is  said  to 
hare  happened  at  Bome  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Frands  Dnhe..  Thi%  no  doubty  was  a  pure 
fiction  of  Leti,  whose  nanatlTca  are  b j  no 
means  to  be  reoelTod  as  anthorities ;  bat  it 
shows  that  he  folt  the  intolerance  of  the  old 
story,  and  endeaTonred  to  correct  it»  thooi^ 
in  a  very  inartificial  manner.  Shakspere 
took  the  story  as  he  foond  it  in  those  narra- 
tijea  which  represented  the  popular  pr^u- 
dioe.  If  he  bad  not  before  him  the  ballad 
of  'Gemntos '  (upon  which  point  it  is  difficult 
to  decide),  he  bad  certainly  aooeai  to  the  tale 
of  the  'Peoorone.'  If  he  bad  made  the  con- 
test connected  with  the  story  of  the  bond 
between  two  of  the  same  fidth,  he  would 
haTC  lost  the  most  powerfiil  hold  which  the 
sabject  poaseased  upon  the  feelings  of  an 
audience  two  centuries  snd  a  half  ago.  If 
he  had  gone  directly  counter  to  those  foel- 
ings  (supposing  that  the  story  which  Leti 
tells  had  been  known  to  him,  as  some  haTc 
suppoaed),  his  comedy  would  have  been 
hooted  from  the  stage. 

'  The  Priores^s  Tale '  of  Chaucer  belonged 

to  the  period  whea  the  Jews  were  robbed, 

maimed,  banished,  and  most  foully  Tilified, 

with  the  unirersal  conaent  of  the  powerfdl 

• « ChaacCarittk*  of  Woomd,'  toL  L,  p.7& 


and  the  lowly,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant:— 

"  Then  was  In  Aric,  in  agnt  dtM, 
AnMogH  Criitn  folk  s  J«w«ta^ 
Siistffi«d  by  •  lord  of  that  oontiw. 
For  foul  iMiii«,  and  loort  of  Tflanl*, 
HAtoftal  to  CrliC,  and  to  hlf  oomptgnk." 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  aToided  in  thoae 
times  that  eren  Chaucer,  the  most  genuine 
and  natural  of  poets,  should  lend  his  great 
powers  to  the  support  of  the  popular  bdief 
that  Jews  ought  to  be  proscribed  aa— 

«« Hatftftd  to  Crift,  and  to  hk  comiMgnio.'' 
But  we  ought  to  expect  better  thinga  when 
we  reach  the  times  in  which  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  at  least  germinated. 
And  yet  what  a  play  is  Kariowe'a  'Jew  of 
Malta,'— undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  popu- 
lar plays  eren  of  Shakspere'a  day,  judging 
aa  we  may  from  the  number  of  performances 
recorded  in  Henslowe's  papers  1  That  drama, 
aa  compared  with  the  '  Merchant  of  Yenlce^' 
haa  been  described  by  Chariea  Lamb,  with 
Ids  usual  felicity . — "  Mariowe'a  Jew  doea  not 
approach  ao  near  to  Shakspere's  aa  hia 
Edward  IL  Shylock,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
sayage  purpoae,  is  a  man.  His  motiyes^ 
feelings,  resentments,  haTC  something  human 
in  them.  'If  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
reyengel'  Bmbaa  is  a  mere  monster, 
brought  in  with  a  large  painted  nose,  to 
please  the  rabble.  He  kiUs  in  sport — ^poisons 
whole  nunneries — ^invents  infernal  machinea. 
He  is  just  such  an  exhibition  aa,  a  century 
or  two  earlier,  might  have  been  played  before 
the  Londoners,  by  the  Boyal  eommand,  when 
a  general  pillage  and  massacre  of  the  He- 
brews had  been  previously  reaolTcd  on  in 
the  cabinet"  'The  Jew  of  Malta'  waa 
written  essentially  upon  an  intolerant  prin- 
ciple. 'The  Merchant  of  Yenice,'  whilst  it 
seixed  upon  the  prejudices  oi  the  multitude, 
and  dealt  with  them  aa  a  foregone  conclusion 
by  which  the  whole  dramatic  action  waa  to 
be  goremed,  had  the  intention  of  making 
those  prejudices  as  hatefol  aa  the  reaction  of 
cruelty  and  revenge  of  which  they  are  the 
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Pttvca  ov  Amuaook,  ntUor  «a  Portb. 

4WiiiW,  Act  !!.•<.•. 

Pttvca  ov  KoBoooo,  mi^  «a  PorClft. 

Ufiwi.  iirrn  T-  *f  tc^r. 

Ainonx)^  <l«  jtfMWMil  ^  FMoe. 

4ipiw»MtLtfrit  tea.  A«tn.M.c  A«tin.M.a. 

AotIY.M.1.    ActY.M.1. 

BAMAino^  >H0i^  <o  Antonto. 

tipi^.  Itni  -  M-*    LdiVLwct,  ActIILM.i. 

AotIY.ie.1.   AaCY.Mbl. 

BoLiJno,  fiimd  to  Antonio  amd  Bawmio. 

▲eiIILie.lite.t.   ActIV.K.1. 

aiLUOHO,  >HeMi  lo  Antcmio  omf  BMnnio. 

.Ilfwii   ftrti  "  '    AfllILic4i  W.61  t^a. 

iUtULM.l|M.&    A«iIY.W.l. 

Gbaxtaho,  >Haid  (0  Antonio  amd  BsMuiio. 

4ppMr*.  Act  I.  tcl.    AotII.ic.t{  ■C.4I  •«.«. 
ActllLM^l.    Actiy.te.ltM.f.    A«tV.te.L 

LoBurao,  til  love  wtih  Jtmietu 

i»fiwi,AfltLie.l.    AetII.te.4i  ■&«. 

AetnLM.ttic.4|M.&   ActV.ie.1. 

Shtlooi;  a  Jew. 

4Mi«rfActLte.a.   ActlLicA.    Act UL w.  1 1 m. S. 

AetlV.icl. 


TuBAi^  a /«»,  >HMtf  «a  aiijloek. 
4nfmn,SmnL  wo,  U 

Sli^odL 

i«pMi«,A«tILee.tt  m.*!  •e.4t  ■•.•.  A«tIILae.i. 
AotT.M.1. 

Oitf  QoaKH  >fatUr  to  Liimoekit. 

r,AotILM.t. 


LnovAXDO,  mnumi  to  ] 

4ppMra^ActiLMb& 

BAXtfHAiiB,  Mfwiia  <a  PortiA^ 
4Wiiiw,AetIILee.4> 

SnPHAiR),  Mfwiia  to  PortiA. 

4ppMrr,AetY.ee.l. 

P^nttiA,  a  nol  AMroML 

i»fiwi,ActI.ee.l.   ActII.ae.li  tcTt  m.9> 

AetllLtctt  ici.    AetIY.ie.lt  «.&   AGtY.M.1. 

Nkbdha,  writm(f4naid  to  Portia. 

49yMi«,AetLM.f.   Aetn.ie.lt  M.7i  ae.^ 

ActllLMutt  M>4.   AetIY.M.lt  ecS.  AGtY.w.1. 

Jbbioa,  doMfj^Uer  to  Shjloek. 

4ppear«,ActU.M;Si  acfft  M;^ 

Act UL tc. >t  •&4|  left.   AetY.icl. 

Mmgmi/Seom  <^  Vemee,  Q/Uen  t/the  Cknart 
qfJuBtiee,  GaoUr,  Servtmti,  and  (dk&r 
AttemUmi9. 


SCBlinB,— Pabtlt  at  Vbtici  ;  aitd  pabzlt  at  Bbjcovt,  thi  S«at  of  Portia,  oar 

TBI  CiOFTDnHT. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Aittonio,  Salaeiko*,  and  Solanio. 

Airr.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 

"  Sakarino.  Nothing  can  be  more  confused  than  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  SaUuino 
and  SoUmio  are  indicated  in  the  folio  of  1628.  Neither  in  that  edition,  nor  in  the  quartos,  is  there 
any  enumeration  of  characters.  In  the  text  of  the  folio  we  find  Salarino  and  Slarmof  SaJmUo, 
Sokmio,  and  SaUno,  Further,  in  the  third  act  we  have  a  ScHtriOt  "^^o  has  been  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  distinct  character  1^  Steerens.  GraUano  calls  this  Salerio  "  my  old  Venetian  firiend;** 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  not  receiving  the  name  as  a  misprint  of  Soltmio,  or  Saktnio. 
But  if  there  be  confusion  even  in  these  names  when  given  at  length  in  the  text,  the  abbreviations 
prefixed  to  the  speeches  are  '*  conftision  worse  confounded."  Salamo  begins  with  being  SaL,  but 
he  immediately  turns  into  Sola.,  and  afterwards  to  SoL ;  Sakuino  is  at  first  Solar.,  then  Sola.,  and 
finally  SaL  We  have  adopted  the  distinction  which  Capell  recommended  to  prevent  the  mistake 
of  one  abbreviation  for  anothei^-^oZan.  and  Solar. ;  and  we  have  in  some  instances  deviated  firom 
the  usual  assignment  of  the  speeches  to  each  of  these  characters,  following  for  the  most  part  the 
quarto,  which  in  this  particular  is  much  less  perplexed  than  the  folio  copy.  The  modem  editors 
appear  to  have  exercised  only  their  caprice  in  this  matter;  and  thus  they  have  given  SaJarino  and 
Solanio  alternate  speeches,  alter  the  fashion  of  Tityrus  and  MeUbosus;  whereas  Salarino  is  de- 
cidedly meant  for  the  liveliest  and  the  greatest  talker. 
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What  stuff  't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  horn, 

I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 

That  I  haTe  moch  ado  to  know  mjself. 
Salajl  Tour  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 

There,  where  joor  argosies  with  portlj  sail ', 

Like  signiors  and  rich  hnr^rs  on  the  floods 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea. 

Do  oTcrpeer  the  petty  tnffickers. 

That  cnrt'sj  to  them,  do  them  rererence. 

As  thej  fljr  hj  them  with  their  woven  wings. 
Soi«AH.  Beliere  me,  sir,  had  I  soch  Tentore  forth. 

The  hotter  part  of  my  afiections  wodd 

Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 

Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind'; 

Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads; 

And  OTOty  object  that  might  make  me  fear 

Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 

Would  make  me  sad. 
Salab.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 

What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew*  dock*d  in  sand. 

Vailing  her  high-top^  lower  than  her  ribs. 

To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 

And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  yesseVs  side, 

Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 

And  now  worth  nothing?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 

To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 

That  such  a  thing,  bechanc'd,  would  make  me  sad  ? 

But  tell  not  me ;  I  know  Antonio 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 
Amt.  Believe  me,  no ;  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 


*  WtaUkff  Andrmo,  Johnion  explains  this  (which  it  scarcely  necessary)  as  **  the  name  of  the 
ship;"  but  he  does  not  point  ont  the  propriety  of  the  name  for  a  ship,  in  association  with  the  great 
naval  commander,  AndrM  Doria,  famous  throngh  all  Italy. 

^  VaUmg  her  high-top.  To  vail  is  to  2e<  down:  the  highAop  was  shattered— fUlen— when  the 
Andrew  was  on  the  shallows. 
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My  Yentares*  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 

Nor  to  one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 

Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year:* 

Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 
Salab.  Why,  then  yon  are  in  Ioto. 
AnT.  Fie,  fie ! 

Salab.  Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let  as  say,  yon  are  sad 

Beoanse  yon  are  not  merry:  an 't  were  as  easy 

For  yon  to  langh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry, 

Beoanse  yon  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janos  ', 

Nature  hath  finam*d  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 

Some  that  will  erermore  peep  throogh  their  eyes. 

And  langh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper : 

And  other  of  snch  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they  11  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  langhable. 

EnUr  Bassanio,  Lobbkzo,  and  Gbatiano. 

SoLAH.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  yonr  most  noble  kinsman, 

Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo :  Fare  you  well ; 

We  leave  you  now  with  better  oompany. 
Salab.  I  would  have  8tay*d  till  I  had  made  you  merry, 

If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 
Ant.  Tour  worth  is  veiy  dear  in  my  regard. 

I  take  it,  yonr  own  business  calls  on  you, 

And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 
Salab.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 
Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh?    Say,  when ? 

Ton  grow  exceeding  strange :  Must  it  be  so  ? 
Salab.  We  11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

[Baeunt  Salabino  and  Solanio. 
Lob.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  yon  have  found  Antonio, 

We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner-time 

I  pray  you  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet 
Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 
Gba.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 

Ton  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 
Airr.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 

■  Mjf  vmkMrei,  Sec  Thii  was  no  doubt  proverbial^  something  more  elegant  than  **  aU  the  eggs 
in  one  basket"  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  *  History  of  Biohard  III.,'  has— ^  For  what  wise  mer- 
chant adventareth  all  his  good  in  one  ship?  " 
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And  mine  a  sad  one. 
Gra.  Let  me  plaj  the  Fool^ : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  >mnkle6  eome ; 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  irith  ivine. 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying:  groans. 

Why  should  a  man  whose  hlood  is  warm  within 

E^t  like  his  giandsire  eat  in  alabaster? 

ffleep  idien  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jsnndm 

By  being  peeiish?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio* — 

I  lore  thee,  and  it  is  my  lore  that  speaks ; — 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  Tisages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standmg  pond ; 

And  do  a  wiUbl  stillness  entertains 

With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  qnnion 

Of  wisdom,  gravitf ,  profom^l  conceit ; 

As  who  should  si^Tt  *'  I  am  sir  Onude^, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bariL !  " 

O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 

For  saying  nothing;  whoS  I  am  yeiy  sure. 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  ibds. 

I H  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 

For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

Come,  good  Lorenzo : — Fare  ye  well;  a  while ; 

1 11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 
LoB.  Well,  we  will  leaTO  you  then  till  dinner-time  : 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 

For  Gradano  never  lets  me  speak. 
Q-ELk.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thiue  own  tongue. 
AnT.  Farewell :  1 11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear^. 
Gba.  Thanks,  i'futh;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 

In  a  neat*s  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

[EwewU  Gbatllmo  and  Lobenzo. 
AnT.  Is  that  anything  now*? 

*  Anddo  awiffklttUbietSf  &o.    So  Pope,  addreadng  Sffencet^ 

<•  ¥ath  thee,  in  prirate,  modest  DoloMS  liei, 
And  in  thj  boeom  Iniki,  in  thou^it's  di^gniie, 
Tlioa  TBiniiher  of  fooU,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wiae." 
^  Sir  Oracle.    So  the  qnartos  of  1600;  the  folio,  on  oraoU, 

*  Who.    The  original  c<^det  hare  loiUfi. 

«  For^i$gear^%  oolloqiiial  expreadon,  meaning,  >^  tUt  Matter.    The  Anglo-Saxon  gmrwkm 
is  U>  prtpaire-^fftair  is  the  thing  prepared^  in  Aoiu^the  bosineis  or  sal^ject  in  qoestion. 

*  All  the  old  oopies  read  ^'/t  is  that  anything  now."    Those,  we  i^prefaend,  did  wisely  who  re- 
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Bam.  Ontiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all 

Yenioe:  His  reasons  are  two  grains  of  wheat*  hid  in  two  bnshels  of  chaff; 

joa  shall  seek  all  daj  ere  jou  find  them;  and  when  yon  hare  them  they  are 

not  worth  the  search. 
Amt.  Well ;  teU  me  now,  what  lady  is.l)ie  same 

To  whom  yon  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 

That  yon  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 
Bass.  T  is  not  unknown  to  yoo,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  haye  disabled  mine  estate. 

By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port^ 

Than  my  &int  means  woold  grant  continuance : 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg*d 

From  such  a  noble  rate ;  bat  my  chief  care 

Is  to  come  fiurly  off  from  the  (p^eat  debts 

Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 

Hath  left  me  gag*d :  To  yoo,  Antonio, 

I  owe  the  most  in  money  and  in  loye; 
And  ftom  yonr  Ioto  I  hare  a  warranty 

To  nnbnrthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 

How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 
Aht.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  as8ur*d 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 
Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adyenturing  both 
I  oft  found  both :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof. 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 
Aht.  You  know  me  well :  and  herein  spend  but  time, 

j«cted  the  K,  and  rendered  the  sentenoe  intennogatiye.  Oratiano  has  made  a  commonplaoe  attempt 
at  wit;  and.  Antonio  grayely,  bnt  tarcastieallj,  asks,  **  Is  that  attjftkmgf^  Bassanio  replies, 
<*  Oratiano  q»eeks  an  infinite  deal  of  fiotkmg.*    This  is  T>rwhitf  s  sensihle  explanation. 

•  Tmo  graimt  <^  tpAeot  The  ordinazy  reading,  that  of  the  qnartos,  is,  om  two  grains,  Sec  The 
folio  omits  OM, 

^  P9r^-«ppearanoe,  carriage. 
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To  wind  about  my  lore  with  oiroomstanoe; 
And»  ont  of  doubts  yoa  do  me  now*  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  nttermoet, 
Than  if  yoa  had  made  waste  of  all  I  haye. 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest^  nnto  it:  theref<»e  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  rioUy  left. 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 

Of  wond'roos  yirtaes.    Sometimes*  from  her  eyes 

I  did  reeeiTo  fair  speechless  messages : 

Her  name  is  Portia;  nothing  nndenraltied 

To  Gate's  daughter,  Bmtos*  Portia. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth; 

For  the  foor  winds  blow  in  from  every  ooast 

Benowned  suitors:  and  her  suimy  looks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Oolchos'  strand. 

And  many  Jasons  come  in  qnest  of  her. 

O,  my  Antonio!  had  I  bat  the  means 

To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  snch  thrift. 

That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Amt.  Thou  know*st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth. 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do ; 
Tluit  shall  be  rack*d,  even  to  the  uttermost. 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake. 


[Exminu 


SCENE  II. — Belmont.    A  Boom  in  Portia*t  Hou$e. 
Enter  Portia  and  Nebissa. 

PoB.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weaiy  of  this  great  world. 
Neb.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance 
as  your  good  fortunes  are :  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that 

*  Me  now.    The  words  are  found  in  the  qnartos,  but  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 
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surfeit  irith  too  urabh,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing:  It  is  no  small* 
happness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean ;  soperflaitj  comes  sooner  by 
white  hairs,  bat  oompetency  lives  longer. 

PoB.  GKxkI  sentenoes,  and  well  pronotmeed. 

NvB.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  foltowed. 

PoB.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapds  had  been 
chnrohes,  and  poor  men's  oottages  princes*  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that 
follows  his  own  instractions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain 
may  devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  bat  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree : 
Ba6h  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'or  the  meshes  of  good  coHnsel  the 
cripple.  Bat  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  ftshion  to  choose  me  a  husband : — 
O  me,  the  word  choose!  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  woold,  nor  refose 
whom  I  dislike;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  dang^ter  carbed  by  the  will  of  a 
dead  &ther: — Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse 
none? 

Neb.  Tour  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy  men  at  their  death  have  good 
inspirations ;  therefore,  the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests, 
of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning  chooses  you,)  will, 
no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who  you  shall  rightly  love. 
But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely 
suitors  that  are  already  come  ? 

Fob.  I  pray  thee,  ovemame  them ;  and  as  thou  namest  them  I  will  describe 
them;  and  according  to  my  description  level  at  my  affection. 

NsB.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

PoB.  Ay,  that  *s  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse;  and 
he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  that  he  can  shoe  him 
himself:  I  am  much  afraid  my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Nbb.  Then,  is  there  the  County  Palatine. 

PoB.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should  say,  "  An  you  will  not  have  me, 
choose;"  he  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not:  I  fear  he  will  prove  the 
weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness 
in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  to  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.    God  defend  me  from  these  two  I 

Nbb.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  monsieur  1e  Bon  ? 

PoB.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.  In  trath,  I  know 
it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker.  But  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the 
Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  Count  Palatine :  he  is 
every  man  in  no  man :  if  a  throstle  sing  he  fledls  straight  a  capering ;  he  will 
fence  with  his  own  shadow :  if  I  should  marry  him  I  should  marry  twenty 
husbands :  If  he  would  despise  me  I  would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me 
to  madness  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Neb.  What  say  you  then  to  Faukonbridge,  the  young  baron  of  England? 

•  Small,  in  the  folio;  the  quartot,  mean. 
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Fob.  Yoa  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  hr  he  andeistands  not  me,  nor  I  him : 
he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian';  and  yon  will  oome  into  the 
oonrt  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  ia  a 
proper  man's  picture.  Bat,  alas  I  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  show? 
How  oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think  he  bought  his  doablet  in  Italy,  his  nmnd 
hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behafioor  eyerywhere. 

Nns.  What  think  you  of  the^Scottish  lord*,  his  neighbour  ? 

Fob.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ;  lor  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the 
ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able : 
I  think  the  I^rendhman  became  his  surety,  and  sealed^under  for  another. 

NxB.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke  of  Saxony's  nephew? 

Fob.  VeiyTilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober;  and  most  vilely  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  is  drunk:  when  he  is  best  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man; 
and  when  he  is  worst  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast :  an  the  worst  fall  that 
ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Njeb.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right  casket,  you  should  reftue 
to  perform  your  father's  will  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Fob.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee  set  a  deep  glass  of  Bhenish 
wine  on  the  contraxy  casket :  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation 
without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it  I  will  do  anything,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be 
married  to  a  sponge. 

NxB.  Tou  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these  lords :  they  have  ac- 
quainted me  with  their  determinations :  which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit ;  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some 
other  sort  than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Fob.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be 
obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  &ther's  will :  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers 
are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very 
absence,  and  I  wish  them  a  Mr  departure. 

NxB.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar, 
and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat? 

Fob.  Tea,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think  so  was  he  called. 

Nbb.  True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon, 
was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Fob.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise^.  How 
now!  what  news? 

EnUr  a  Servant 

Sebv.  The  four  strangers  seek  you,  madam,  to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a 
forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings  word  the 
prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

*  SeoUitk  lord.  The  folio  readt  ot&er  lord;  tlie  fxuurtos  of  1600,  SootHtk.  The  sarcasm  agahist 
the  politioal  conduct  of  Scotland  was  sappressed  upon  the  accession  of  James. 

^  Worthy  of  Utypram,  In  the  folio  the  sentence  here  concludes.  In  the  quartos,  Portia,  ad- 
dressing the  Senrant,  says,  **  How  now  I  what  news?" 
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PoB.  If  I  codd  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other 
four  &rewell«  I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach:  if  he  haye  the  condition  of 
a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than 
wire  me. 

Come,  Nerissa.    Sirrah,  go  before. 
Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer»  another  knocks  at  the  door  *. 


SCENE  ITL— Venice.    A  puhlie  Placed 

EnUr  Bassaioo  and  Shtloos^. 

Sht.  Three  thousand  dacats, — well. 

Bikss.  Aj,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Sht.  For  three  months, — ^well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  yon,  Antonio  shall  be  bound. 

Sht.  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — ^well. 

Bass.  May  yon  stead  me  ?    Will  yon  pleasure  me  f    Shall  I  knowyour  answer  ? 

Sht.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and  Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Sht.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  EUtve  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary? 

Sht.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no; — my  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is,  to  have 
you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient :  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition : 
he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  anotiier  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand 
moreover  upon  the  Bialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  fi>r  England ; 
and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad^.  But  ships  are  but  boards, 
sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land- 
thieves  ;  I  mean,  pirates ;  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and 
rocks :  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient;— three  thousand  ducats ; — I 
think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Sht.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and  that  I  may  be  assured  I  will  bethink  me : 
May  I  speak  with  Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Sht.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet,  the  Naza- 

*  We  have  printed  the  oondusion  of  this  soene  as  vene.  The  doggrel  line  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  playMness  of  the  preceding  dialogoe. 

^  ^S^iMMiebr«2  abroad.  In  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Waldrcm,  in  WoodfUl*s  '  Theatrical  Beper- 
tory,'  1801,  it  is  stated  that  **  MackHn,  mistakenly,  spoke  the  word  with  a  tone  of  reprobation 
implying  that  Antonio  had,  as  we  say  of  prodigals,  nnthrifUy  squandered  his  wealth."  The 
meaning  is  simply  soaUered;  of  which  Mr.  Waldron  gives  an  example  fh>m  Howell's  'Letters:' 
**  The  Jews,  once  an  elect  people,  bnt  now  grown  contemptible,  and  strangely  sguattdm'd  up  and 
down  the  woild."  In  Dryden's  *  Annus  MirabHis'  we  have  the  same  expression  applied  to  ships : — 
**  They  drive,  they  squander^  the  huge  Belgian  fleet" 
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nte,  ooqjared  the  deTil  iptof  I  will  hrxj  with  yon,  sail  with  you,  talk  with 
yoa»  walk  with  yoo,  and  so  following;  bat  I  will  not  6«t  with  joa,  drink  with 
yoo,  nor  pray  with  yoo. — What  news  on*  the  Bislto*? — ^Who  is  he  oomes 
here? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bis&  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Sht.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  &wning  pablioan  he  looks  I 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 

Bat  more,  for  that»  in  low  simplicity. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  asanoe  here  with  as  in  Venice*. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip^ 

1  will  feed  fiett  the  ancient  gradge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  oar  sacred' nation;  and  he  rails. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 

Which  he  calls  interest:  Carsed  be  my  tribe 

If  I  Ibrgiye  him ! 
Bass.  Shylock,  do  yoa  hear? 

Sht.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store : 

And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memoty, 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 

Of  full  three  thousand  ducats :  What  of  that? 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 

Will  furnish  me :  But  soft :  How  many  months 

Do  you  desire  ?— Best  you  Cur,  good  signior :  [To  Antonio. 

Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  months. 
Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 

By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 

Tet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 

1 11  break  a  custom : — Is  he  yet  possess'd^ 

How  much  you  would  ? 
Sht.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 
Sht.  I  had  forgot, — three  months,  you  told  me  so. 

Well  then,  your  bond ;  an4,  let  me  see.    But  hear  you : 

Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 

Upon  advantage. 

*  (M  lk«  RiaUo,    The  old  oopias  lutve  on.    (See  niattnitioii.)    The  Rialto  metning  the  ialand, 
it  iB  indifferent  whether  we  taj  on,  iQ^ofi,  or  in,  as  we  find  in  the  text 

^  Up<mtk«kip.    We  have  the  same  ezpressioa  in  <  Othello  :'— 

<*  1 11  hAve onr  Ifichael Gasaio onlke ily.* 
Johnson  says  the  expression  is  taken  firom  the  practioe  ol  wrestling. 

*  Po«Mtt*<^— inibnned. 
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Amt.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Sht.  When  Jacob  grazed  his  nnde  Laban*8  sheep, 

This  Jaoob  from  onr  holj  Abraham  ivas 

(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  hb  behalf) 

The  third  possessor;  aj,  he  was  the  third. 
AxT.  And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest? 
Sht.  No,  not  take  interest;  not»  as  joa  would  saj. 

Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jaoob  did. 

When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis*d. 

That  all  the  eanlings*  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 

Should  &11,  as  Jacob's  hire;  the  ewes,  being  rank. 

In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams  r 

And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 

Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 

The  skilAil  shepherd  pill*d^  me  certain  wands. 

And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes; 

Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 

Fall«  particolour*d  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest; 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 
Aht.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv*d  for ; 

A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 

But  sway'd  and  ftshion*d  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 

Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 
Sht.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  hat : 

But  note  me,  signior. 
Amt.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  dte  scripture  for  his  purpose. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart; 

O,  what  a  goodly  outside  fldsehood  hath  I 
Sht.  Three  thousand  ducats, — 't  is  a  good  round  sum. 

Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 
Amt.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you? 
Sht.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 

In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 


•  Eanlm^    lminb>  jm t  dropped. 

^  POTd.  Thif  is  nraaUj  printed ^mTcL  The  words  are  BynoDymons;  bat  in  the  old  and  the 
present  translations  oi  the  Bible  we  find  pUPd  in  the  passage  of  Genesis  to  which  Shylock  al- 
Indes. 
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Aboat  mj  monejB,  and  my  usances**: 
Still  haye  I  bome  It  with  a  patient  shnig; 
For  snfibranoe  is  the  badge  of  all  oar  tribe : 
Ton  eall  me  misbeliever,  oat-throat'  dog, 
And  qpet*  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  lor  ase  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  yoa  need  my  help : 
Go  to  then:  yoa  come  to  me,  and  yon  say, 
*'  Shylock,  we  woald  hare  moneys;"  Yoa  say  so ; 
Yoa,  that  did  void  year  ifaeam  apon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me,  as  yoa  spam  a  stranger  cor 
Over  year  threshold ;  moneys  is  yoar  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
**  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 
A  oar  can^  lend  three  thousand  ducats?*'  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 
Say  this,— 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spot  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  oall'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
1 11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  ?" 

AnT.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spot  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not  ., 

As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  be  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalties  ^ 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love ; 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with ; 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you  11  not  hear  me : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Bass.  This  were  kindness'. 


*  Spei  was  the  more  received  orthography  in  Sliakspere's  time;  and  it  was  used  by  Milton: — 

•*  The  womb 
or  Stygian  darlmess  spets  her  thickest  gloom." 
k  Con,  in  the  qnartos.    The  folio,  «Aoif/dL 

•  PmaUieSf  in  the  folia    The  quartos,  jMfia%. 

«  In  all  the  early  copies  this  exclamation  is  given  to  Bassanio;  and  it  comes  more  naturally 
firom  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Jew's  loan  than  from  AnUmio,  to  whom  it  is 
usually  assigned. 
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Sht.  This  kindness  ^rill  I  show : 

Go  TTith  me  to  a  notary :  seal  me  there 

Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merrj  sport, 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 

In  sach  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  are 

Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 

Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 

Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 

In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 
Akt.  Content,  in  fedth;  1 11  seal  to  such  a  bond. 

And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 
Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me ; 

1 11  rather  dwell  •  in  my  necessity. 
Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 

Within  these  two  months,  that 's  a  month  before 

This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 

Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 
Sht.  0  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are. 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 

The  thoughts  of  pthi^rs !    Fray  you,  tell  me  this ; 

If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.    I  say. 

To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship ; 

If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not 
Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 
Sht.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notaiy's ; 

Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 

See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard  ^ 

Of  an  unthrifty  knave ;  and  presently 

I  will  be  with  you.  JEsit, 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 
Babs.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 
Ant.  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 

My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  lEwmnt. 

^  Fearful  guard— ^  guard  that  if  the  cause  of  fear. 


VOL.    I. 
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SCENE  T. — ^Belmont.     A  Boom  in  Portia'«  Howe. 

Flourish  of  ComeU,    Enter  the  P&ikck  of  Morocco,  and  his  Train ;  Portia, 
NsRi88A,  and  other  of  her  Attendants". 

MoR.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
EEath  fear*d  the  valiant ;  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
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HaT6  IoT*d  it  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hae^ 

Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  mj  gentle  queen. 
PoB.  In  terms  of  ohdoe  I  am  not  solelj  led 

By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
•    Besides*  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 

Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 

But,  if  my  fsither  had  not  scanted  me, 

And  hedg*d  me  by  his  wit*,  to  yield  myself 

His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means -I  told  yon. 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  tiien  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  look*d  on  yet» 

For  my  affection. 
Mob.  Even  fbr  that  I  thank  you ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets. 

To  try  my  fortune.    By  this  scimitar. 

That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 

That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Solyman, 

I  would  o*er-stare^  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 

OutbraTC  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 

To  win  thee,  lady<^ :  But,  alas  the  while  1 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 

Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 

May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 

So  is  Alddes  beaten  by  his  page<> ; 

And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 

Miss  that  which  one  uuworthier  may  attain, 

And  die  with  grieving. 
PoB.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 

Or  swear,  before  you  choose, — ^if  you  choose  wrong. 

Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 

In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  adyis^d. 
MoB.  Nor  will  not ;  come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 
PoB.  First,  forward  to  the  temple ;  after  dinner 

Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 
MoB.  Good  fortune  then !  [Comets. 

To  make  me  blessed,  or  cursed^st  among  men.  [Exeunt. 

*  Wit    The  word  is  here  used  in  iu  audent  sense  of  mental  power  in  genend.    To  toUe,  fttym 
the  Anglo-Saxon  iratoii,  is  to  know, 

^  Cter-ttare.    So  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos;  the  ordinary  reading,  which  is  of  the  other 
qnarto,  is  oirt-ttare. 

•  All  the  early  copies  have,  **  To  win  the  lady." 

'  Page.    All  the  old  copies  read  rage.    But  there  can  he  no  donbt  that  Lichas,  the  unhappy 
servant  of  Hercules,  was  thus  designated.    The  correction  was  made  by  Theobald. 
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SOENE  IL— Venice.    A  Stmt. 
EnUr  Lauhoblot  Gobbo*. 


Laun.  Oertainly  my  conscience  Tvill  serve  me  to  ran  from  this  Jew,  mj  master : 
The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me ;  saying  to  me, — Gobbo,  Laon- 
celot  Gobbo.  good  Lanncelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Laoncelot  Gobbo,  nse 
yonr  legs,  take  the  start,  ran  away : — ^My  conscienoe  says, — ^no ;  take  heed, 
honest  Laoncelot ;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo ;  or  (as  aforesaid)  honest  Laon- 
celot Gobbo;  do  not  run:  scorn*  ronning  with  thy  heels ^:  Well,  the  most 
coorageoos  fiend  bids  me  pack.  Via  1  says  the  fiend ;  away !  says  the  fiend, 
for  the  heayens^;  roose  op  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  ran.  Well,  my 
conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me, — 
my  honest  Mend,  Laoncelot,  being  an  honest  man*s  son,  or  rather  an  honest 
woman's  son ; — for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow 
to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste ; — ^well,  my  conscience  says,  Laoncelot,  bodge  not: 
bodge,  says  the  fiend;  bodge  not,  says  my  conscience :  Oonsdenoe,  say  I, 
yoo  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  yoo  coonsel  well :  to  be  roled  by  my  consdence 
I  shoold  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark  1)  is  a  kind 
of  devil ;  and  to  ran  away  from  the  Jew  I  shoold  be  roled  by  the  fiend,  who, 
saving  yoor  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself :  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very 
devil  incarnation :  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  a  kind  of  hard 
conscience,  to  offer  to  coonsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew :  The  fiend  gives  the 
more  friendly  coonsel :  I  will  ran,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  yoor  commandment, 
I  will  ran. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  wUh  a  basket. 

Gob.  Master,  yoong  man,  yoo,  I  pray  yoo;  which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's? 
Lauk.  [Aside.]  0  heavens,  this  is  my  trae-begotten  father!  who,  being  more 

than  sand-blind <^,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not:  I  will  try  condosions* 

with  him. 

'  The  original  tt«ge-direoUon  is,  **  Enter  the  CZown,"  b7  which  name  Lftonoelot  it  inyariablj  dis- 
tinguished. 

^  When  Pistol  lays,  ^  He  hears  with  ears,"  Sir  Hngh  Evans  calls  the  phrase  **  afibcUtions." 
Perhaps  Laanoelot  uses  **  seem  rmnmff  wUh  thy  heels  "  in  the  same  affected  &shion. 

'  For  the  heavene.  This  expression  is  simply,  as  Gifford  states,  **  a  petty  oath."  It  occurs  in 
Ben  Jonson  and  Deklcer. 

'  Sand'iUnd^hM.YiDg  an  imperfect  sight,  as  if  there  was  sand  in  the  eye.  Cfravet-^Und,  a  coin- 
age of  Launoelot*s,  is  the  exaggeration  of  sand-iiM,  Pur^Hnd,  or  pore-blind,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  sentence  in  Latimer,  is  something  less  than  sand-hlmd:  **  They  be  pur-blind  and  sand- 
Uind." 

"  CcnebtrioHS,  This  Is  the  reading  of  Roberts's  quarto.  That  of  Hayes,  and  the  folio,  have 
eot^/kthnt.  To  try  confusions  is  not  very  intelligible;  to  try  concbuiont  is  to  experimentalise^- 
as  in  *  Hamlet,*  Act  UL,  Scene  4.— 

"  Like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep." 
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Gob.  Master  joung  gentleman,  I  pnty  yon  which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew*8 ''  ? 
Laun.  Tom  apon  yoor  rij^t  hand  at  the  next  taming,  but,  at  the  next  taming 

of  all,  on  your  left;  many,  at  the  very  next  taming,  torn  of  no  hand,  bat 

tarn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  hoase. 
OoB.  By  God's  sonties,  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit    Gan  yoa  tell  me  whether 

one  Laancelot  that  dwells  with  him  dwell  with  him,  or  no? 
Laun.  Talk  you  of  yoaog  master  Laanoelot? — Mark  me  now — [atide] — ^now  will 

I  raise  the  waters : — Talk  you  of  young  master  Laancelot? 
Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his  father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an 

honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  God- be  thanked,  well  to  live. 
Laun.  Well,  let  his  fiither  be  what  a  will,  we  talk  of  young  master  Laoncelot 
Gob.  Your  worship's  Mend,  and  Launcelot*. 
Lauh.  But  I  pray  you  ergo,  old  tnan,  ergo,  I  beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young 

master  Launcelot  \ 
Gob.  Of  Launcelot.  an 't  please  your  mastership. 
Laum.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot;  talk  not  of  master  Launcelot,  father;  for  the 

young  gentleman  (according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the 

sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you 

would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heayen. 
Gob.  Many,  God  forbid  1  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 
Laum.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a  staff,  br  aprop? — Do  you  know 

me,  father? 
Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gentleman :  but,  I  pray  you  tell  me, 

is  my  boy  (God  rest  his  soul !)  alive  or  dead? 
Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  &ther? 
Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  you  not 
Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes  you  might  fail  of  the  knowing  me:  it 

is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child.    Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you 

news  of  your  son :  Give  me  your  blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder 

cannot  be  hid  long ;  a  man's  son  may ;  but,  in  the  end,  trath  will  out 
Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up ;  I  am  sure  you  are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 
Laun.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but  give  me  your  bless- 
ing;  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that 

shall  be. 
Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 
Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that :  but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ; 

and  I  am  sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 
Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  1 11  be  sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot  thou 

art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.    Lord  worshipped  might  he  be !  what  a  beard 


*  The  same  form  of  expression  oocnrs  in  *  Lore's  I^abour  *s  Lost*—"  Tour  senrant,  and  Cos- 
tard." It  would  seem,  fVom  the  context,  that  the  old  man's  name  was  Laancelot:  "  I  beseech 
jon,  talk  joa  of  young  master  Launcelot,"  says  the  clown,  when  the  old  man  has  named  himself. 

^  This  sentence  is  usually  put  interrogatively,  contrary  to  the  punctuation  of  all  the  old  cqjies, 
which  is  not  to  be  so  utterly  despised  as  the  modem  editors  would  pretend. 
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bast  thou  gotl  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thj  ohin  than  Dobbin  my  phill- 
horae*  has  on  his  tail 

Laux  It  shodd  seem  then  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows  backward;  I  am  sore  he 
had  more  hair  of  his  tail  than  I  haye  of  mj  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob  Lord,  how  art  thon  changed  I  How  dost  thoa  and  thj  master  agree  ?  I 
have  brought  him  a  present     How  *gree  you  now  ? 

Laux  Well,  well;  bat  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away, 
so  I  will  not  rest  tOl  I  have  run  some  ground  My  master 's  a  very  Jew 
Give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  halter:  I  amfamish*d  in  his  service ;  you 
may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come: 
give  me  your  piesent  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new 
liveries ;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground'*  — 0 
rare  fortune  1  here  comes  the  man ; — ^to  him,&ther;  for  I  am  a  Jew  if  I  serve 
the  Jew  any  longer 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Lkonardo,  and  other  FoUawet$ 

Bass.  Youmaydoso: — ^but  let  it  be  so  hasted  that  supper  be  ready  at  the  brthest 
by  five  of  tiie  dock :  See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries  to  making ; 
and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant 

Laun  To  him,  fiuher 

Gob   God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass   Grameroy !  Wouldst  thou  aught  with  me  ? 

Gob   Here 's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Lauh  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man ;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  fiuher 
shall  specify, — 

Gob   He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would  say,  to  serve, — 

Laxjm  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the  Jew,  and  have  a  desire,  as 
my  father  shall  specify,—* 

Gob  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence)  are  scarce  cater- 
cousins: 

Laun  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  iS|  that  the  Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth 
cause  me,  as  my  father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto  you, — 

Gob  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves*\  that  I  would  bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and. 
my  suit  is, — 

Laun  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent'*  to  myself,  as  your  worship  shall 
know  by  this  honest  old  man ;  and,  thouj^  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet, 
poor  man,  my  &ther 

Bass   One  speak  for  both : — ^What  would  you  ? 

Laun   Serve  you,  sir 

Gob  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir 

'  PAtU-AofM  The  word  is  so  ^t  In  all  the  old  oopies  It  it  the  same  as  <ilWbrM— the  horse 
in  the  shafts— €Uid  is  the  word  best  understood  in  the  midland  counties 

^  Impu'tmmt  Lanncelot  is  a  blunderer,  as  well  as  one  who  "  can  play  upon  a  word;"  here  he 
means  MrtuMiil 
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Bass.  I  know  thee  well»  thoa  hast  obtain'd  thy  suit: 

Shylock,  thj  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 

And  hath  preferred  thee,  if  it  be  preferment. 

To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  senice,  to  become 

The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 
Lauk.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my  master  Shylock  and  you, 

sir ;  you  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 
Bass.  Thoa  speak*st  it  welL    Oo,  father,  with  thy  son  :— 

Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 

My  lodging  out : — give  him  a  livery  [To  hii  FoUowen. 

More  guarded*  than  his  fellows' :  See  it  done. 
Laun.  Father,  in: — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ! — I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my 

head ! — ^Well  [looking  on  hit  pabn] ;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  Uiier  table; 

which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book  I  shall  have  good  fortune  !^  Go  to, 

here 's  a  simple  line  of  life  >^!  here  's  a  small  trifle  of  wives:  Alas,  fifteen 

wives  is  nothing ;  eleven  widows  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming  in  for 

one  man :  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning  thrice ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life 

with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed;  here  are  simple  'scapes !    Well,  if  fortune 

be  a  woman,  she 's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear. — ^Father,  come.    1 11  take 

my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.** 

[Ewnmt  Latjkoslot  and  Old  Gobbo. 
Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  ^ink  on  this ; 

These  things  be^g  bou^t,  and  orderly  bestowed, 

Betum  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 

My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance  :  hie  thee,  go. 
Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gbahano. 

Gba.  Where's  your  master? 

Lkok.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks  [Eait  Leon. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio, — 
Bass.  Gratiano! 
Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 
Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it 

Gba.  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with  you  to  Belmont 
Bass.  Why,  then  you  must — But  hear  thee,  Gratiano^ 
Thou  art  too  vdld,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice; 

*  Ifore  ffuarded—mon  ornamented,  laced,  fringed. 

^  Thb  passage  is  ordinarily  pointed  thos:  **  Well;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,  which 
doth  offer  to  swear  npon  a  book.— I  shall  have  good  fortune."  The  punctuation  which  we  have 
adopted  w^  fOggested  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  indeed  it  is  borne  out  by  the  original  punctuation.  The 
table  (pah^\  trlilch  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book  is  not  yery  different  from  oUier  palms;  but  the 
P""^  ^^<ik  AAth  offw  to  swear  that  the  owner  shall  have  good  fortune  is  a  &ir  table  to  be  proud 

'  Tbe  f  *J£^Jlowiog  one  of  the  quartos,  has  **  the  twinkling  "  omitting  **o/am  eye." 
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Parts,  that  beNOome  thee  happily  enough. 

And  in  Boch  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  &alts; 

Bat  where  they  are  not  known,  why,  ^ere  they  show 

Something  too  liberal :— pray  thee  take  pain 

To  allay  with  some  eold  drops  of  modesty 

Thy  skipping  spirit;  lest,  tluoogh  thy  wild  behayioar, 

I  be  misconster'd*  in  the  plaoe  I  go  to. 

And  lose  my  hopes. 

Obi.  Signior  Bassanio,  hearme: 

If  I  do  not  pnt  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  bat  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demarely ; 
Nay  more,  whOe  gpnce  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thas  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen ; 
Use  all  the  observanoe  of  dTility, 
like  one  well  stadied  in  a  sad  ostent  ^ 
To  please  his  grandam, — ^neyer  trost  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  year  bearing. 

Gba.  Nay,  bat  I  bar  to-night;  yon  shall  not  gage*  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  woald  entreat  yoa  rather  to  pat  on 
Tear  boldest  sait  of  mirth,  for  we  have  Mends 
That  parpose  merriment :  Bat  fare  yoa  well, 
I  have  some  basiness. 

Gra.  And  I  mast  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest; 
Bat  we  will  visit  yoa  at  sapper-time. 


l^Ewmmt. 


SCENE  III.— Venice.    A  Room  in  Shylock's  Houss. 

Enter  Jbssica  and  Latjkoelot. 

Jxs.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; 
Oar  hoase  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tedioasness : 
Bat  fiGure  thee  well :  there  is  a  dacat  for  thee : 
And,  Laancelot,  soon  at  supper  sbalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly, 


'  JfaftfocNute'dL    To  mueomUr  it  the  common  form  of  our  earlj  writen  for 
80  giyon  here  in  the  original  copies. 
^  O#<0ii»— display. 
'  (7c^6— meMore;  the  same  as  goMffe, 


StMCUIIjfHl6-  ^*M^  is 
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And  80  fiurewell;  I  would  not  haye  mj  fiither 

Soe  me  in  talk*  with  thee. 
Lauk.  Adieu! — ^tean  exhibit  mj  tongae.    Meet  beantifal  pagan,^moflt  sweet 

Jew !    If  a  Ghrisdan  did  not  play  the  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 

deceived^:  But,  adieol  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  mj  manly 

spirit:  adieal  [Esrii. 

JjBS.  Farewell,  good  Laoncelot 

Alaok,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 

To  be  aaham*d  to  be  my  father*s  diild ! 

But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  bloody 

I  am  not  to  his  manners :  0  Lorenzo, 

If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 

Beoome  a  Christian,  and  thy  loying  wife.  [EwU. 


SCENE  lY.— Yenioe.    A  Street. 

Enter  GaiHANO,  Lorbnzo,  Salabino,  and  Soulnio. 

Lob.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time ; 

Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 

All  in  an  hour. 
Gbl.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Saulb.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torohbearers. 
Solan.  T*  is  Tile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  ordered ; 

And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 
LoB.  *T  is  now  but  four  o*olook ;  we  hare  two  hours 

To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Laumoblot,  wUh  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what  *s  the  news  ? 
Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  np^  this,  it  shall  seem  to  signify. 
LoB.  I  know  the  hand:  in  fiuth,  'tis  a  £ur  hand; 

And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 

Is  the  fisdr  hand  that  writ. 
Oba.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 
LoB.  Whither  goest  thou? 
Laun.  Many,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  ^e  Jew  to  sup  to-night  with  my  new 

master  the  Christian. 

*  fn  taOb.    We  prefer  thU  reeding  of  the  qoartoe.    That  of  the  folio  ie,  Me  eie  taJh  mih  tk^e. 
^  We  follotr,  for  onoe,  the  reading  of  the  seoond  iblio.    The  qnartoe,  and  the  folio  of  1628,  read, 
"  If  a  Qk^iftian  do  not  plaj  the  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  mnoh  deoeiTed."    The  matter  it  hardly 
wort2)  4t  ^  fi0roe  oontroreraj  whioh  Steerene  and  Malone  had  upon  the  taljeot 

'  T^TZ^  PP  *^'    ^^  would  soaroely  require  an  explanation  that  '*to  break  np"  was  to  open, 
oola^  ^^^^l^l^iia  had  explained  that  **  to  l^^  In 'The  Winter's  Tale' 

^Jk^S^freaJk^tkeseaU^ui^tttA.''  ^^^^ 
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Lob.  Hold  here,  take  this : — tell  gentle  Jeasioa* 
I  will  not  &il  her ;— speak  it  privately :  go. 
Gentlemen, 

"Will  yoa  prepare  yon  for  this  masfue  to-night? 
I  am  proTided  of  a  torchbearer. 

Salab.  Aj,  many,  1 11  be  gone  about  it  straight 

Solan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lob.  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gmtiano*s  lodging  some  hoar  henoe. 

Salab.  *T  is  good  we  do  so. 

Gba.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fisdr  Jessica? 

LoB«  I  most  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  Other's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  fdmish*d  with; 
What  page*s  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  fiither  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughtei^s  sake : 
And  never  dare  misfortone  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Gome,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torchbearer. 


[BmU  Launcxlot. 


[EweurU  Salab.  and  Solan. 


[EmuhL 


SCENE  v.— Venice.    Brfare  Shylock's  Home. 
Enter  Shtlook  and  Launoblot. 

Sht.  Well,  ^ou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge. 

The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio : 

What,  Jessica! — thou  shalt  not  gormandise '^ 

As  thou  hast  done  with  me ; — ^What,  Jessica ! — 

And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out; — 

Why,  Jessica,  I  say! 
Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Sht.  Who  bids  thee  call?    I  do  not  bid  thee  calL 
Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

EnUr  Jessica. 

Jbs.  Call  you?    What  is  your  will? 
Sht.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica; 

There  are  my  keys : — ^But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 

I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 

But  yet  1 11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 

The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl. 
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Look  to  mj  house : — I  am  right  loih  to  go ; 

There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  mj  rest* 

For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 
Lauk.  I  beseech  yon,  sir*  go ;  my  young  master  doth  expect  yoor  reproach. 
Sht.'So  do  I  his. 
Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together,  ~I  will  not  say,  yon  shall  see  a  masque ; 

bat  if  yon  do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on 

Black-Monday^^  Isst,  at  six  o*clock  i*  the  morning,  fedling  oat  that  year  on 

Ash-Wednesday  was  foar  year  in  the  afternoon. 
Sht.  Whatl  are  there  masques?    Hear  you  me,  Jessica: 

Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 

And  the  yile  Squealing*  of  the  wry-neok'd  fife  ^, 

Glamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 

Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street, 

To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  yamish*d  feices : 

But  stop  my  lumse's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements ; 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 

My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 

I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 

But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 

Say,  I  wiU  come. 
Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 

WiU  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye**.  [^EwU.  Latin. 

Sht.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  o£&pring;  ha? 
Jxs.  His  words  were.  Farewell,  mistress ;  nothing  else. 
Shi.  The  patch ^  is  kind  enough;  but  a  huge  feeder. 

Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 

More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  Mtc  not  with  me. 

Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 

To  one  that  I  would  haye  him  help  to  waste 

His  borrow'd  purse. — ^Well,  Jessica,  go  in; 

Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately ; 

Do  as  I  bid  you. 

Shut  doors  after  you :  Fast  bind,  £ast  find ; 

A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Emt. 

■  Sjmalmg.  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos;  the  other  quarto,  which  is  usoallj  followed, 
htA$qmakmg, 

^  Paieh.  The  doinestic  fool  was  SOTMtimes  called  a  patch;  and  it  is  pfobalde  that  this  class  was 
thus  named  ftom  the  patched  dress  of  their  vocation.  The  usurper  in  <  Hamlet,'  the  ^  vice  of 
kings,"  was  *<a  king  of  shreds  and  patches."  It  is  probable  that  in  this  waj  the  word  patch  came 
to  be  an  expression  of  contempt,  as,  in '  A  Midsnmmer-NSght^s  Dream,'^ 

**  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals." 
Shjlock  here  uses  the  word  in  this  sense;  just  as  we  say  still,  cna-pateh. 
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Jss.  FareweU ;  and  if  my  fortane  be  not  cross'd, 

I  have  a  &ther,  70a  a  daughter,  lost  [EwU. 


SOENE  YI.— 2%tf  sanu. 

BwUr  Gbitiano  and  Salaxino,  ma$qu$d. 

Oba.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lorenzo 

Desir*d  as  to  make  a  stand. 
Salab.  His  hoar  is  almost  past 

Gba.  And  it  is  marrel  he  oatrdwells  his  hoar. 

For  lovers  ever  ran  before  ^e  dock. 
Salab.  0,  ten  times  fiister  Yeuas*  pigeons  flj 

To  seal  lore's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 

To  keep  obliged  £uth  unforfeited  \ 
Gba.  That  OTor  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast. 

With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  ontread  again 

His  tedioas  measares  with  the  anbated  fire 

That  he  did  pace  ^em  first?    AU  things  that  are. 

Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  exjoy*d. 

How  like  a  yoanger*,  or  a  prodigal, 

The  scarfed**  bark  pats  firom  her  natiye  bay, 

Hagg*d  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 

Wiih  oyei^weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 

Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strampet  wind ! 

Enter  Lobbnzo. 

Salab.  Here  comes  Lorenzo;— more  of  this  hereafter. 
LoB.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode : 

Not  I,  but  my  afibirs,  have  made  you  wait : 

When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 

1 11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach; 

Here  dwells  my  father  Jew : — Ho  I  who 's  within  ? 

Enter  Jessica,  ahave^  in  bay*$  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  1 11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
LoB.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

'  Younger,    So  all  the  old  copies.    It  is  the  same  word  as  yaunternndyomff Hug, 
^  Scoffed  harb^ihe  yessel  gay  with  streamers. 
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Jb8.  Lorenzo,  certain;  and  my  bye,  indeed ; 

For' who  loTe  I  so  rnoch?  and  now  who  knows 

Bat  70a,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 
LoB.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoog^ts,  are  witness  that  thoa  art 
Jbs.  Here,  catch  this  casket;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 

I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 

For  I  am  mnch  asham*d  of  my  exdiange : 

Bat  loTC  is  blind,  and  loTors  cannot  see 

The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 

For  if  they  coald,  Copid  himself  woald  blash 

To  see  me  thas  transformed  to  a  boy. 
LoB.  Descend,  for  you  mast  be  my  torcbbearer. 
Jks.  What,  most  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 

They  in  themsdves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 

Why,  't  is  an  office  ot  discovery,  love ; 

And  I  shoald  be  obscar*d. 
Lob.  So  yoo  are,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 

Bat  come  at  once; 

For  the  dose  night  doth  play  the  ranaway. 

And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio^s  feast 
Jbs.  I  will  make  Hast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 

With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight  [ExU,from  abavs. 

Oba.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Oentile  and  no  Jew. 
LoB.  Beshrew  me,  bat  I  love  her  heartily : 

For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her; 

And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 

And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 

And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 

Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

BnUr  Jbssica,  helaw. 

What,  art  thou  come? — On,  gentlemen,  away; 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[EaU,  with  Jessica  and  SALABmo. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there? 

Oba.  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gradano  I  where  are  all  the  rest? 

.  T  is  nine  o'clock :  our  friends  all  stay  for  you : 

No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about ; 

Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 

I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 
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Gba.  I  am  glad  on  *t;  I  desiie  no  more  delight 
Than  to  be  onder  sail  and  gone  to-night. 


[▲or  II. 


[Exmmt. 


SCENE  YII.— Belmont    A  Boom  m  Portia*f  Hou$e. 


FUmri$h  of  Camet$. 


Enter  Pobxia,  with  ihe  Pbinos  of  Moboooo,  and  both 
their  Trams. 


PoB.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince : — 
Now  make  yoor  choice. 
Mob.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears : 

**  Wh6  ohootath  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire.** 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 

*<  Who  ehooieth  me  shall  get  as  mneh  as  he  deserves.*' 
This  third,  doU  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blont: 

^  Who  ehooseth  me  must  give  and  haiard  all  he  hath.'* 

How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 
PoB.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince ; 

If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mob.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment  I  Let  me  see. 

I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again :  . 

What  says  Uiis  leaden  casket? 

^  Who  ehooseth  me  must  give  and  haiard  all  he  hath.** 
Must  give— For  what  ?  for  lead  f  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross; 
1 11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

^  Who  ehooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as'he  deserves.** 

As  much  as  he  deserves?— Pause  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 

If  thou  be*st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady : 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve  t — Why,  that 's  the  lady: 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 
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Bat  more  than  these,  in  lore  I  do  deserye. 

What  if  I  Btray'd  no  farther,  bat  ohoee  here? — 

Let's  see  onoe  more  this  saying  graT*d  in  gold: 

**  Who  ehooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire.** 

Why,  that  *s  the  lady:  all  the  world  desires  her: 

From  the  fonr  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint 

The  Hyroanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wHds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now. 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitions  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  bat  they  come. 

As  o*er  a  brook,  to  see  fisdr  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  pictare. 

Is  *t  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?    T  were  damnation 

To  think  so  base  a  thought:  it  were  too  gross 

To  lib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she  *s  immar*d. 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 

0  sinfbl  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  ^ 

Stamped  in  gold ;  but  that  *s  insculp*d  upon ; 

Bnt  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key ; 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  I 
PoB.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie  there. 

Then  I  am  yours.  [H$  unlocki  the  goldsn  coiket. 

Mob.  0  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 

There  is  a  written  scroll  ?    1 11  read  the  writing. 

"<  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
Bat  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs*  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold.** 

*  OSdediambi,  The  retding  of  all  the  old  editions  is  **  gilded  timber.'*  Rowe  turned  tMcr 
into  wood,  Johnson  oonverted  the  timber  and  the  wood  into  tombe,  I>onoe  thinks  that  timber  is 
poeMif  lif^t.  The  original  reading  is  harsh  and  startling;  and  Johnson  very  jostlj  observes  that 
the  old  mode  of  writing  tombee  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  <Miier. 
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Gold,  indeed ;  and  laboar  lost : 

Then,  fiurewell  heat;  and  welcome  froat. — 
Portia,  adiea !  I  haye  too  griey'd  a  heart 

To  take  a  tediooa  leave :  thus  loeers  part.  [Bmii. 

PoB.  A  gentle  riddanoe : — ^Draw  the  cortainB,  go ; — 

Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  [Emamt. 


SCENE  VITL— Venice.    A  Stmt. 
Enter  Salarino  and  Solamio. 

Salab.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail ; 

With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 

And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sore,  Lorenzo  is  not 
SoLAH.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais*d  the  duke ; 

Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio*s  ship. 
Salab.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 

But  there  the  duke  was  giTcn  to  understand. 

That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together '^ 

Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica ; 

Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke. 

They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 
Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd. 

So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 

As  ^e  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 

"My  daughter !~0  my  ducats!— 0  my  daughter! 

Fled  with  a  Christian  ?— 0  my  Christian  ducats  In- 
justice !  the  law!  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 

A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 

Of  double  ducats,  stoFn  from  me  bj  my  daughter! 

And  jewels ;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 

StoVn  by  my  daughter !— Justice !  find  the  girl ! 

She  ha^  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats !  ** 
Salab.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 

Crying, — ^his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 
SoLAK.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 

Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 
Salab.  Marry,  well  remember*d : 

I  reason'd  *  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 

Who  told  me, — ^in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 

■  li0a$an*d  it  here  used  for  ditoom^d.    We  have  the  same  empbyment  of  the  word  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletoher — 

**  There  ia  no  end  of  women's  rta$omng,* 
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The  French  and  English,  there  misoarried 

A  Teasel  of  ear  conntiy*  richlj  firaoght : 

I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 

And  wish'd  in  sQence  that  it  were  not  his. 
Souui.  Yoa  were  host  to  tell  Antonio  what  yon  hear; 

Yet  do  not  saddenlj,  for  it  maj  grieve  him. 
Salab.  a  kinder  gentleman  trends  not  the  earth. 

I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part: 

Bassanio  tdd  him,  he  woold  make  some  speed 

Of  lus  retom ;  he  answer'd — '<  Do  not  so. 

Slabber  not  bnsinees  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 

Bot  stay  the  reiy  riping  of  the  time ; 

And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love: 

Be  merry;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 

To  courtship,  and  sudi  Mr  ostents  of  lore 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there:  ** 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 

Turning  lus  &ce,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

And  with  a£foction  wondrous  sensible 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 
Solan.  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  £>r  him. 

I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out. 

And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 

With  some  delight  or  other. 
Salab.  Do  we  so.  [EwemU. 


SCENE  IX.— Belmont    A  Bam  m  Portia*t  Route. 

Enter  Nsbissa,  h^  a  Servant 

Neb.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  curtain  straight; 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, ' 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flauriih  of  Comets.    Enter  ihe  Pbikgb  of  Abbaook,  Pobha,  and  their 

Traifii. 

PoB.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince ; 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain*d, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnis'd ; 
3ot  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
y^Q  most  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 
4>    f  0,tja  enjoin*d  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
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flnt,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 

Which  casket 'twas  I  chose;  next,  if  I  ilBdl 

Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  mj  life 

To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  maixiage ;  lastly. 

If  I  do  fidl  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 

Immediately  to  leave  yon  and  be  gone. 
PoB.  To  these  injancti<»is  every  one  doth  swear 

That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 
Ab.  And  so  have  I  address'd  me :  Fortone  now 

To  my  heart's  hope ! — GK>ld,  sQver,  and  base  lead. 

^  Who  chooieth  me  must  give  and  haiard  all  he  hath : " 

Yon  shall  look  £Bdrer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 

What  says  the  golden  chest?  hal  let  me  see : 

^  Who  ohooseth  me  ihall  gain  what  many  men  desire.** 

What  many  men  desire. — ^That  many  may  be  meant 

By  the  fool  multitude,  that  ohoose  hj  show. 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach. 

Which  pries  not  to  th*  interior,  but,  like  the  mardet. 

Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 

Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 

I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 

Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 

And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 

Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear: 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves  ;** 

And  well  said  too.    For  who  shall  go  about 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit  f    Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 

Were  not  derived  corroptlyl  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  I 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  t 

How  many  be  conmianded  that  command  t 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour  t  and  how  much  honour 

Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 

To  be  new  vamish'd  t     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 

^  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.** 

I  win  assume  desert : — Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 
PoB.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 
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Ab.  What  *B  here?  the  portrait  of  a  hlinldng  idiot, 

Presentmg  me  a  schedule  ?    I  ifill  read  it. 

How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 

How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deserrings ! 

'^  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  aa  much  as  he  deserves.*' 

Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fooVs  head  ? 

Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 
PoR.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices. 

And  of  opposed  natures. 
Ab.  What  is  here? 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is 
That  did  never  choose  amiss : 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss : 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head : 
So  begone ;  you  are  sped."  ' 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two. 
Sweet,  adieu !  1 11  keep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.  [Easeunt  ABBiLOON  and  Train. 

PoB.  Thus  hath  Uie  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 

O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Neb.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy; — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
PoB.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Sebv.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

PoB.  Here ;  what  would  my  lord^  ? 

Sebv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 

A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 

To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord : 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets^; 

*  This  line  is  usually  corrupted  iuto^ 

**  So  begone,  «tr,  you  are  sped," 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  as  the  syllable-counters  say. 
^  Mr.  Dyce  explains  this  as  "  a  sportive  r^oinder  to  the  abrupt  exclamation  of  the  messenger*** 
°  Regreett — salutations. 

M  u  2 
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To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteoas  breath. 

Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  haye  not  seen 

So  likely  an  ambassador  of  Ioto  : 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 

As  this  fore-sporrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

PoR.  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeard, 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend*st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. 
Gome,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Gupid*s  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Neb.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be ! 


[Exeunt, 


["  lu  a  gondola  were  seen  together.**] 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Solahio  and  Salaiuno. 

Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Eialto  ? 

Salab.  Why,  jet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich 
lading  wracJLed  on  the  narrow  seas, — the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the 
place  ^j  a  very  daugeroas  flat  and  fsital,  where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall 
ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her 
word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that,  as  OTer  knapped  ginger,  or 
made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband :  But 
it  is  true, — ^without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of 
talk, — that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — 0  that  I  had  a  title  good 
enough  to  keep  his  name  company ! — 

Salab.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan.  Ha, — what  say'st  thou? — ^Why  the  end  is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses  I 
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Solan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer;  for  here  he 
comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew.  . 

Enter  Shtloce. 

How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the  merchants? 

Sht.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  'as  you,  of  my  daughter's  flight 

Salab.  That  *s  certain.  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  Uiat  made  the  wings  she 
flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was  fledged ;  and  then  it 
is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Sht.  She  is  damned  for  it 

Salar.  That  *s  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Sht.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these  years  ? 

Sht.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salab.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  hers,  than  between  jet 
and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
rhenish : — But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea 
or  no? 

Sht.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a  bankrout  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce 
show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ;  a  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smag  upon 
the  mart — Let  him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer; — 
let  him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  cour- 
tesy;— ^let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salab.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take  his  flesh?  What  *s 
that  good  for? 

Sht.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it  will  feed  my  revenge. 
He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses, 
mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my 
friends,  heated  mine  enemies;  and  what  *s  his*  reason?  I  am  a  Jew:  Hath 
not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affectionsi 
passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if 
you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you 
wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will 
resemble  you  in  that  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility? 
revenge:  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by 
Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Sbbv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and  desires  to  speak  with 
you  both.     4 

*  Eisj  in  the  quartos.    The  folio,  the. 
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Salab.  We  haT6  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

letter  Tubal. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe ;  a  third  cannot  be  matched,  milees  the 
devil  himself  torn  Jew.  [Exeunt  Solanio,  Salabiko,  and  Servant 

Sbt.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  firom  Genoa?  hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find  her. 

Sht.  Whj,  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand 
ducats  in  Frankfort !  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never 
felt  it  till  now: — two  thousand  ducats  in  that;  and  other  precious,  predous 
jewels. — ^I  would  mj  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her 
ear!  'would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  fM>t,  and  Uie  ducats  in  her  cofiQn  I  No 
news  of  them?— Why,  so: — and  I  know  not  how  much  is*  spent  in  the 
search:  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss!  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so 
much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfiu^tion,  no  revenge :  nor  no  iU  luck  stir- 
ring but  what  lights  o*  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o* my  breathing;  no  tears 
but  o*  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.    Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa,— 

Sbt.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Sbt.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God: — Is  it  true?  is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wrack. 

Sbt.  I  thank  thee, good  Tubal ; — Good  news,  good  news:  ha!  ha! — ^Where?  in 
Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night,  fourscore  ducats ! 

Sbt.  Thou  stick*st  a  dagger  in  me : — I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again:  Fourscore 
ducats  at  a  sitting !  fourscore  ducats  1 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  company  to  Venice,  that 
swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Sbt.  I  am  very  glad  of  it:  1 11  plague  him;  1 11  torture  him;  I  am  glad  of  it 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Sbt.  Out  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it  was  my  turquoise^:  I  had  it 
of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor:  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Sbz.  Nay,  that  *8  true,  that 's  very  true :  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak 
him  a  fortnight  before :  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit;  for  were 
he  out  of  Yenice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will :  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet 
me  at  our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal.      [Exeunt. 

•  How  nmeh  tt.    So  the  folio.    The  quartos,  what '«. 
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SCENE  II.— Bdmont    A  Boom  in  PortiA't  Houu. 

iSfoter-BABBimo,  PoBTiA,  Qbaxuno>  NxBI88A»  Ofuf  Attoi 
The  coikeU  are  set  atU. 

Fob.  I  pisy  you*  tany;  panM  a  day  or  two. 

Before  you  hazard;  for,  in  ehoostng  wrong 

I  lose  yonr  company;  therefore,  forbear  a  while : 

There  'a  something  tells  me,  (hot  it  is  not  love,) 

I  wonld  not  lose  yon ;  and  yon  know  yooraelf. 

Hate  comiseb  not  in  sneh  a  qoality : 

Bnt  lest  yon  shonld  not  nnderstand  me  well, 

(And  yet  a  maiden  hadt  no  tongoe  hot  thought,)  - 

I  wonid  detain  yon  here  some  month  or  two. 

Before  yott  yentnfe  for  me.    I  ooold  teach  yon 

How  to  choose  right,  bat  then  I  am  forsworn ; 

So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 

Bnt  if  yon  do,  yon  11  make  me  wish  a  sin. 

That  I  had  been  forsworn.    Beshrew  yonr  eyes. 

They  have  o*erlook'd  *  me,  and  divided  me ; 

One  half  of  me  is  yoors,  the  other  half  yours, — 

Mine  own,.  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yonrs^ 

And  80  aU  yours r  Of  these  naag^ty  times 

Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ;. 

And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so^ 

Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — not  I. 

I  i^peak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  peize^  the  time ; 

T»eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 

Ta  stay  you  from  election. 
Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 
PoB.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?  then  confoss 

What  treason  tb^e  ia  mingled  with  your  love. 
Bass.  None,  but  that  ug^j  treason  of  mistrust. 

Which  makes  me  fear  the  eujoying  of  my  love  z 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 

'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 
Fob.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 

*  (/mrhoVd,    In  *  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor '  we  have— 

**  ynd  wonn ,  thoa  wast  o'mrlooVd  even  in  thy  hirth.'' 
Tbe  word  is  liere  used  in  the  same  sense;  which  is  derived  from  the  popular  opinioiis  of  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  fiuries  and  witches.    The  <grst  of  Bassanio  have  o^trlooVd  Portia,  and  she  yislds  to  the 
enchantment. 

\  Pdee.   Poiu  vitpeiu  are  the  same  words.    To  wtigh  the  fms,  is^  to  keep  it  in  suspense— 
upon  the  balance. 
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Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 
Babb.  Promise  me  Iife»  and  I U  confess  the  troth. 
Fob.  Well,  then,  confess,  and  Uto. 
Bass.  Confess,  and  love. 

Had  been  the  rezy  soni  of  m j  eonfession : 

0  happ7  torment,  when  my  tortorer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deUreranoe  t 
But  let  me  to  my  fortone  and  the  caskets. 

Fob.  Away  then:  I  am  looked  in  one  of  them; 
If  yon  do  love  me,  yon  will  find  me  oat 
Kerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  musio  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him:  He  may  win; 
And  what  is  mosic  then?  then  music  is 
Eren  as  the  flonrish  when  trae  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  sommon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  Tirgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster:  I  stand  for  sacrifice. 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  Tisages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit    Oo,  Hercules ! 
live  thou,  I  live : — With  much,  much  more  dismay 

1  yiew  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak*st  the  fray. 

Mtrnc,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to  himself. 

SONG. 

1.  Tell  me  where  is  Usicj  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  headT 
How  b^ot,  how  nourished  Y 
Reply,  reply  •. 

a  Tliase  words,  "iSS^^,  ftpljf,^  whidh  are  unqnestioiublj  peri  cit  the  eang,  were  considered  Ij 
Johneon  to  stand  In  the  old  ooples  as  a  mai^ginal  direction;  and  thns,  from  Johnson's  time,  in  aU 
editions,  eioept  in  Capeirs  and  the  last  of  Malone's,  the  Une  has  been  suppressed.  In  aU  the  old 
copies  the  passage  is  printed  thns,  in  italic  ^Tpe.*— 

**  ffow  hegoi,  kow  nomithed,    JttpUtf  r^Ue/' 
The  reply  is  then  made;  and,  probably,  by  a  second  voioe. 
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S.  li  is  eiigend«r*d  in  the  ejei^ 
With  ganng  fed ;  and  &nej  diet 
In  the  ontdle  where  it  Hei : 
Let  ni  all  ring  fukefn  kneU ; 
I  *n  begin  it^-Ding^  dong^  beU. 
At.t,.  I^u^y  dongy  bdU. 

Bass.  So  maj  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves*; 
The  world  is  still  deoeiy'd  with  ornament 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  oormpt, 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  Toice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approTO  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fidr  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  nmple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand^  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted !    Look  on  beauty. 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  puichas'd  by  the  weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snal^  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upou'supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre**. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled®  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Yelling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

*  The  old  ttege-direetion  for  the  oondoet  of  this  scene  has  been  retained  In  the  modern  edi- 
tions:— **  MnnCy  whSkt  Banamo  eommeiUt  on  Ike  cathett  to  hkmef/?*  He  hu  made  np  hia  mind 
whilst  the  music  has  proceeded,  and  then  follows  ont  the  coarse  of  his  thoughts  in  words. 

^  Stain  </  MRd  In  the  first  folio  the  word  is  printed  flcqfen.  In  modem  editions,  tkdn. 
Cowards  in  thefar  fidseness— their  assumption  of  appearances  without  realities— may  be  compared 
to  <ta»r»  of  sand,  which  betray  the  feet  of  those  who  trust  to  them.  But  as  we  hare  here  cowards 
appearing  ready  to  fkce  an  enemy  with 

**  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  ftowning  Hars," 
we  mig^t  retain  the  old  readfasg  without  any  violent  impropriety;  they  are  fiJae  as  ttaif$rM  ot 
sand— banks,  bulwarks  of  sand,  that  the  least  opposition  will  throw  down— vain  defencea— feeble 
ramparta. 

•  Omnml  deoeiving  The  active  and  passive  participles  are  often  subetitnted  each  fbr  the  other 
by  Shakspere  and  the  other  Elizabethan  poets. 
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To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaadj  gold. 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  wiQ  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  oommon  drodge 
Tween  man  and  man.    Bat  thoo,  thoa  meagre  lead. 
Which  rather  threat*nest  than  dost  promise  anght, 
Thy  paleness*  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I.    Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
Fob.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac*d  despair. 
And  shudd'ring  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy, 

In  measure  rain  thy  Joy^  scant  this  excess ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit! 

Bass.  What  find  I  here?  [Opening  the  leaden  ea$ket. 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?    Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion?    Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends :  Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs :  But  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfumish'd^ :  Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  vnrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it,  so  fiir  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here  's  the  scroll. 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

*  Palene8$,  So  all  the  old  copies.  But  it  is  ordinarily  printed  jiZsmneist,  npon  a  suggestion  of 
Warburton.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  because  sflver  was  called  **  thon  pale  and  common  dmdge," 
lead  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  some  other  quality.  Malone  has  justly  observed  that  if  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  t^,  Warburton*s  objection  is  obviated. 

^  JRttin  ikff  Joy.  Some  would  read  rem  thy  joy.  To  rain  is  here  to  pour  down.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  in  1701  had  the  temeri^  to  produce  an  improved  version  of '  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  modernises  the  passage  into — 

«  In  measure  pour  thy  joy." 

*  Uf^wmi$h*d^un9nmxmded  by  the  other  features.  The  pretty  conceit  of  this  passage  is  sup- 
posed by  Steevens  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  description  in  Greene's  *  History  of  fidr  Bellonu' 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  tract  was  written  by  Greene,  or  that  it  was  published  be- 
fore *  The  Merchant  of  Venice.*  The  passage,  however,  illustrates  the  text,—"  If  Apelles  had 
been  tasked  to  have  drawn  her  cowUerfeitf  her  two  bright  burning  lamps  would  have  so  daxzled 
his  quick-seeing  senses,  that,  quite  despairing  to  express  with  his  cunning  pencil  so  admirable  a 
work  of  nature,  he  had  been  enforced  to  have  stayed  his  hand,  and  left  this  earthly  Venus  «•- 
Jbwhed,'* 
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^  You  thAi  ehoose  not  by  the  Tiew, 
Chanoe  as  fau>  and  dioose  as  trae  1 
Since  this  fortone  &lls  to  you. 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  jou  be  well  pleas'd  with  this. 
And  hold  jonr  fbrtone  for  jonr  blisSy 
Tun  70a  where  your  ladj  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  losing  kiss.** 

A  gentle  scroll.— Fair  lady,  by  your  leave :  [Kiising  her. 

I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive, 
like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  pndse  be  his  or  no; 
So,  thrice  fidr  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
Until  oonfirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 
Fob.  Tou  see,  my  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing*;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschoord,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o*er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord, — ^I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 

*  Sum  qf  nothing.  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the  qnartos.  The  quarto  printed  by  Roberts  reads 
ium  qf  tofBMtkmg ;  which  is  the  ordinary  text.  We  agree  with  Monck  Mason  in  preferring  the 
readhig  of  the  folio,  '^  as  it  is  Portia's  intention  in  this  speech  to  nndervalue  herself" 
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Which  ^hen  yon  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 

Let  it  presage  the  min  of  your  love. 

And  be  mj  vantage  to  ezdaim  on  70a. 
Bass.  Madam,  70a  hftve  bereft  me  of  all  words, 

Only  m7  blood  speaks  to  yon  in  my  veins : 

And  there  is  such  oonfosion  in  my  powers, 

As,  after  some  oration  ftirly  spoke 

By  a  beloTod  prinee,  there  doth  appear 

Among  the  buzzing  pleased  moltitode ; 

Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 

Toms  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 

Ezpress'd,  and  not  express'd :  Bat  when  this  ring 

Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence ; 

0,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio  's  dead. 
Neb.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 

That  have  stood  by  and  seen  onr  wishes  prosper, 

To  cry,  good  joy ;  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 
Qbjl.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 

I  wi^  yon  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish; 

For  I  am  sore  yon  can  wish  none  from  me : 

And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 

The  bargain  of  your  ftdth,  I  do  beseeoh  you, 

Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 
Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 
Oaa.  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  me  one. 

My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 

You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 

You  lov*d,  I  lov*d ;  for  intermission 

No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 

Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there ; 

And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls  : 

For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again, 

And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dxy 

With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — ^if  promise  last, — 

I  got  a  promise  of  this  £ur  one  here, 

To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 

Achieved  her  mistress. 
Po»-  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

NsB.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas*d  vdthal. 
Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 
Gba.  Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marriage. 
Gra.  We  11  play  with  them,  the  first  boy  for  a  thousand  ducats. 
Nbb.  What,  and  stake  down? 
Gba.  No;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake  down. 
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Bat  ^ho  oomes  here?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio*? 

Enter  Lobsmzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither; 
If  that  the  jonth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome : — ^By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  veiy  friends  and  coontxymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 
PoB.  So  do  I,  my  lord; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 
Lob.  I  thank  your  honour :— For  my  part,  my  lord. 
My  porpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  herej 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 
Solan.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  hare  reason  for  it.    Siguier  Antonio 

Commends  him  to  you.  [Owes  Bassamio  a  UtUr. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  this  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 
SoLAK.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 
Gba.  Nexissa,  cheer  yon  stranger;  bid  her  welcome. 
Tour  hand,  Solanio.    What 's  the  news  from  Yenice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 
SoLAM.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost ! 
Fob.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same  paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek; 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 

*  SoUudo,  For  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  first  note  to  this  play,  we  have  dispensed  with  the 
character  of  ^SsZsrio,  and  have  substituted  Soktmo  in  the  present  scene.  It  appears  to  us  not  only 
that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  introducmg  a  new  character,  Salerio,  in  addition  to  Solanio  and  Sa- 
larino,  but  that  the  dramatic  propriety  is  violated  by  this  introduction.  In  the  first  scene  of  this 
act  the  servant  of  Antonio  thus  addresses  Solanio  and  Salarino:  "  Gentlemen,  my  master  An- 
tonio is  at  his  house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both."  To  the  unfortunate  Antonio,  then, 
these  ficiends  repair.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  that,  after  the  conference,  the  one  should 
be  dispatched  to  Bassanio,  and  the  other  remain  with  him  whose  *'  creditors  grow  cruel?"  We 
accordingly  find,  in  the  third  scene  of  this  act,  that  one  of  them  accompanies  Antonio  when  he 
is  in  custody  of  the  gaoler.  In  the  conftision  in  which  the  names  are  printed  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  goes  to  Belmont,  and  which  remains  at  Venice.  We  have  determined  the  matter  by  the 
metre  of  this  line,  and  of  the  subsequent  lines  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned. 
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Gould  torn  so  much  the  constitation 

Of  any  ooitttant  man.    What,  worse  and  worse?— > 

With  leave*  Bassanio;  I  am  half  yourself. 

And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 

That  this  same  paper  hrings  yoo. 
Bias.  O  sweet  Portia^ 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  nnpleasant'st  words 

That  ever  blotted  paper!  Oentlehidy, 

When  I  did  first  impart  my  lore  to  yoa, 

I  freely  told  yoo,  all  the  wealth  I  had 

Ban  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman ; 

And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady. 

Bating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  was  a  braggart:  When  I  told  you 

My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing;  for,  indeed, 

I  have  engAg*d  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engag'd  my  firiend  to  lus  mere  enemy,  ^ 

To  feed  my  means.    Here  is  a  letter,  lady; 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 

And  eveiy  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 

Issumg  life-blood.    But  is  it  true,  Solanio? 

Have  all  his  ventures  fail*d?    What,  not  one  hit? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  £n§^and. 

From  lisboD,  Barbery,  and  India? 

And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks? 
SoLAK.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 

The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 

He  would  not  take  it:  Never  did  I  know 

A  creature  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night ; 

And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state 

If  they  deny  him  justice :  twenty  merchants. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 

Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 

But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 

Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 
Jss.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear 

To  Tubal,  and  to  Cbus,  lus  countrymen, 

That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 

Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 

That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
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If  law,  authoritj,  and  power  deny  not, 

It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 
Fob.  Is  it  your  dear  finend  that  is  thus  in.  troable? 
Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 

The  best  oondition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 

In  doing  oonrtesies;  an^  one  in  whom 

The  ancient  Boman  honour  more  appears. 

Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 
Fob.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew? 
Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  duoats. 
Fob.  What,  no  more? 

Fay  him  dz  thousand,  and.defiftce  the  bond ; 

Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 

Before  a  friend  of  this  description 

Shall  lose  a  hair  throqgh  Bassanio's  frmlt 

First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife: 

And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend; 

For  neyer  shall  you  lie  by  Fortia's  side 

With  an  unquiet  soul.    Tou  shaU  haye  gold 

To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 

When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along: 

My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself;  meantime. 

Will  liye  as  maids  and  widows.    Gome,  away; 

For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day: 

Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer: 

Since  yon  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 

But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 
Bass.  [Beads.] 

^  Sweet  Bassanio^  my  ships  have  all  miBoarriedy  my  creditori  grow  crue!,  my  estate 
is  yeiy  low^  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  ainoe,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I 
should  lire,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my 
death ;  notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure :  if  your  loye  do  not  persuade  you  to  come^ 
let  not  my  letter." 

Fob.  0  loye,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 
Bass.  Since  I  haye  your  good  leaye  to  go  away, 

I  will  make  haste :  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e*er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twizt  us  twain.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  ni.— Yenice.    A  Stnet. 
EnUr  Shxlook,  Saulboto,  Antonio,  and  Gku>ler. 

Sht.  Oaoler,  look  to  him.    Tell  not  ma  of  meroj; — 

ThiB  is  the  fool  that  lends  oat*  monqr  gratis; — 

Oaoler,  look  to  him. 
Ant.  .      .    Hear  me  yet,  good  Shjlook. 

Sht.  1 11  haTO  my  bond;  speak  not  against  my  bond; 

I  haye  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond: 

Thou  oa]l*dst  me  dog,  before  thou  hadst  a  cause : 

But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fimgs : 

The  doke  shall  grant  me  jostioe. — I  do  wonder. 

Thou  nan^^ly  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond  ^ 

To  come  inroad  with  him  at  his  request 
Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 
Sht.  1 11  haye  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak: 

I U  haye  my  bond;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

I U  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey*d  fool. 

To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 

To  Christian  intercessors.    Follow  not; 

I U  haye  no  speaking;  I  will  haye  my  bond.  [£ot  Shylooe. 

Salab.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 

That  oyer  kept  with  men. 
Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

1 11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 

He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know : 

I  oft  deliyer*d  from  his  forfeitures 

Many  that  haye  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 

Therefore  he  hates  me. 
Salab.  I  am  sure  the  duke 

Will  neyer  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 
Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 

For  the  commodity  that  strangers  haye 

With  us  in  Venice ;  if  it  be  denied, 

T  will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state *^; 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 

*  Ltndt  <mti  in  the  folio;  the  qmrtoe,  Umt  out  At  a  matter  of  taite  we  have  little  hesitation  hi 
taking  the  text  of  the  folio.  It  is  not  a  case  of  mere  past  and  present; — ^the  generosity  which 
eonstitnted  ''the  fool*  moTes  the  Jew's  wrath:  the  quality  of  Antonio's  natore  is  not  in  the 
preterite  tense;  thon^  his  power  of  lending,  to  speak  literaUj,  is  gone. 

^  Fond,  This  is  generally  explained  as  /ooliM— one  of  the  senses  hi  which  Shakspere  Ywy 
<^ten  nses  the  word.    We  are  hidined  to  think  that  it  here  means  imdulgeiu,  tender,  weakly  com- 

passionate, 

*  The  Qojiftrootion  of  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  old  copies,  is  exceedingly  difficult; 
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Oonsisteth  of  all  nations.    Therefore,  go: 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  *bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardlj  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-monow  to  mj  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  gaoler,  on : — Pray  GKkI,  Bamwnio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not  I 


lExeumt' 


SOENE  rV.— Belmont    A  Boom  in  Portia*#  House. 

EnUr  PoBTiA,  Nbbissa,  Lobxmzo,  Jsssioa,  and  Baltbazab. 

Lob.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence. 

You  haye  a  poble  and  a  true  conceit 

Of  god-like  amity;  which  i^pears  most  strongly 

In  bearing  thos  Uie  absence  of  your  lord. 

9at,  if  yon  knew  to  whom  joa  show  this  hononr. 

How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 

How  dear  a  loTcr  of  my  lord  your  husband, 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 

Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 
PoB.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 

Nor  shall  not  now:  for  in  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 

Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 

Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 

Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 

Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord :  If  it  be  so, 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 

In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 

•ad  the  paraphntet  of  Warbnrton  and  Malone  do  not  remove  the  difficulty.     Their  reedins, 
wUoh  is  ordinarilj  followed,  i»— 

«  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  conrte  of  law; 

For  the  oommodi^  that  strangert  have 

With  nt  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 

Win  mnch  impeach  the  joftice  of  the  state." 
Here  eommodi^  governs  mpeack.  But  commoditjf  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  traffic— commercial 
interconrse;  and  although  the  traffickers  might  impeach  the  jostioe  of  the  state,  the  traffic  can- 
not Capell,  n^^ted  and  despised  by  all  the  commentators,  has,  with  the  very  slightest  change 
of  the  original,  snpplied  a  text  which  has  a  clear  and  precise  meaning;  and  this  we  have  followed: 
—The  Doke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  on  aecowu  of  the  interchange  which  strangers  have 
with  us  in  Venice;  if  it  be  denied,  *t  will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state. 
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Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 

Lorenzo,  I  oommit  into  yoor  hands 

The  hnsbandiyand  manage  of  mj  honse, 

Until  mj  lord's  return:  for  mine  own  part, 

I  hare  toivard  heayen  hreath'd  a  secret  tow. 

To  liye  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 

Undl  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  o£^ 

And  there  we  will  abide.    I  do  desire  yon 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 

The  which  my  Ioto,  and  some  necessity, 

Now  lays  upon  yon. 
LoB.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart, 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fiedr  commands. 
PoB.  My  peof^e  do  already  know  my  mind. 

And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 

In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  mysell 

So  fiEure  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 
Lob.  Fair  dioughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you  I 
Jss.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content 
PoB.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica. 

[Ea$unt  JsssioA  and  Lobxmzo. 

Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 

So  let  me  find  thee  still :  Take  this  same  letter* 

And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 

Li  speed  to  Padua* ;  see  thou  render  this 

Lito  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario ; 

And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  oive  thee 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 

Unto  the  tranect^  to  the  common  ferxy 

Which  trades  to  Venice*^: — waste  no  time  in  words. 

But  get  thee  gone ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 
Balth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convement  speed.  [Exit 

PoB.  dome  on,  Nerissa;  I  have  work  in  hand. 

That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we  11  see  our  husbands 

Before  they  think  of  us. 

*  Padua.   The6Wo<^e8reiidMantaar-eTidenUyamirt»k6;asweluTeiathef<mr^ 
"  Came  yoa  from  Padua,  from  BeUaiio?" 

^TraiteeL   No  othw  exwnide  is  foimd  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  Enriiih,  and  yet  thew  U  Mttle 
dottbttlirt  the  word  lioorreet.    ^Voiiare,  and  irotaor^  are  interpreted  1^  Florio  not  oidy  as 
<lra»,whichistheoomm<maoceptation,bata8topMtoriiwei<wr.    Thos  the  <ranael  was  most 
iwobahlj  the  iow-^oai  of  the  ferry. 
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NxB.  Shall  thej Mem? 

Fob.  Tbiej  shaU*  NeiiMA;  but  in  sooh  a  habit. 
That  thejr  shall  think  we  an  aooompliahed 
With  that  we  laok.    Ill  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  aooontred  like  jonng  men, 
I U  prore  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  mj  dagger  with  the  bniTer  graee; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boj, 
With-areedToioe;  and  torn  two  mincing  stepa 
Into  a  manlj  stride;  and  ^>eak  ci  frajs. 
Like  a  fine  bngging  youth:  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  hononrable  ladies  soo|^t  my  lore, 
Whidi  I  denying  they  Ml  sick  and  died ; 
loooldnotdo  wittial*:  then  1 11  repent. 
And  wish,  for  aU  that,  that  I  had  not  kill*d  Ihem: 
And  twenty  of  these  pony  lies  1 11  tell. 
That  men  shaU  swear  I  hare  discontinned  sehod 
AboTO  a  tweWemonth : — ^I  haye  within  my  mind 
A  thonsand  raw  tricki  of  these  bmgging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Nbb.  Why,  shall  we  torn  to  menf 

Fob.  Fie!  what  a  question 's  that, 

If  thoa  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 
Bat  come,  1 11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  derioe 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  whidi  stays  for  ns 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  most  measure  twen^  miles  to-day. 


[Eoimt. 


SCENE  Y.—Th0  $ams.    A  Qardm. 

Enter  Launcblot  and  Jbssica. 

Lauh.  Yes,  truly; — for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  fatther  are  to  be  laid  upon  the 
children ;  therefore,  I  promise  you  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with  you, 
and  80  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter :  Therefore,  be  of  good  cheer; 
for,  truly,  I  think  you  are  damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do 
you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jbs.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Laun.  Many,  you  may  pardy  hope  that  your  fgither  got  you  not,  that  you  are  not 
the  Jew*s  daughter. 

•  IcouUnatdo  wUkaL  Gifford  it  Ywy  prtyperlj in^gntnt  ftt  the  mode  in  whidi  a  oorraption 
of  this  Tudiag^I  ooM  not  do  wUh  a0— hai  been  oooimented  apon  1^  Steepens  under  the  name 
of  CoUint.  He  says— **  The  phrase,  so  shamelesilj  misinterpreted,  Is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent, 
and  means  neith«'  more  nor  less  than,  leoMnot  he^  tiL''— (Notes  on '  The  Silent  Woman.*) 
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Jbs.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed;  so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should 

be  yisited  upon  me. 
Lauk.  Troly  then  I  fear  jou  are  damned  both  bj  fother  and  mother:  thus  when 

I  shun  SoyUa,  your  Mtxer,  I  &11  into  Ohaiybdis,  your  mother;  well,  you  are 

gone  both  ways. 
Jxs.  I  shall  be  sayed  by  my  hnsband ;  he  hath  made  me  a  Ohristian. 
Laun.  Troly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were  Christians  enough  before ;  e'en  as 

many  as  oould  well  live,  one  by  another:  This  making  of  Christians  will 

raise  the  price  of  hogs;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters  we  shall  not  shortly 

haye  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lobbkzo. 

Jxs.  1 11  tell  my  husband,  Lannoelot,  what  yon  say ;  here  he  comes. 

Lob.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Laoncelot,  if  yon  thus  get  my  wife 

into  comers. 
Jxs.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo.    Lanncelot  and  I  are  out:  he  tells 

me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heayen,  because  I  am  a  Jew*s 

daughter:  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth ;  for, 

in  oonTertmg  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 
Lob.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth,  than  you  can  the  getting 

up  of  the  negro*s  belly;  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 
Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more  than  reason :  but  if  she  be  less 

than  an  honest  woman,  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 
LoB.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I  think,  the  best  grace  of  wit 

will  shortly  turn  into  silence ;  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only 

but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 
Laxjk.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lob.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you !  then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 
Laxtn.  That  is  done,  too,  sir:  only,  cover  is  the  word. 
Lob.  Will  you  cover,  then,  sir? 
Lauh.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 
Lob.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion !  Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of 

thy  wit  in  an  instant?    I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 

meaning;  go  to  thy  fellows;  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat, 

and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 
Lauk.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be 

covered;  for  your  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why  let  it  be  as  humours  and  con. 

ceits  shall  govern.  [Ewit  Laukoelot. 

Lob.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  I 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 

An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 

A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 

Gamish*d  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 

Defy  the  matter.    How  cheer*st  thou,  Jessica  ? 

And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; — 
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How  dost  thoQ  like  the  lord  Baesanio's  wife? 

Jb8.  Past  all  expressing :  It  is  jerj  meet» 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  npright  life; 
For,  haring  sndi  a  Uessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heayen  here  on  earth; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it»  then 
In  reason  he  should  nerer  oome  to  hearen*. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  hearenly  matdi. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else, 
Pawn'd  with  the  other;  for  the  poor  rode  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

LoB.  Eyen  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jbs.  Ni^,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

LoB.  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  os  go  to  dinner. 

Jxs.  Nay,  let  me  praise  yon,  while  I  haye  a  stomach. 

Lob.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  senre  for  table-talk ; 

Then,  howsoe'er  thoa  speak'st,  ^ong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jss.  Well,  1 11  set  you  forth. 

*  So  one  of  th«  qnartot.    ThefbUohat— 

**  And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  U 
1$  reason,"  fto. 
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[  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace.'] 


ACT  IV, 

SCENE  I.— Venice.     J  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  tJie  Duke,  th4  MagnificoesS  Aktonio,  Bassanio,  Gratiano,  Saiariko, 

SoLAKio,  and  others, 

Duke.  What,  is  Antooio  here? 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  Uiee ;  thou  art  come  to  answer 

A  stony  adversaiy,  an  inhuman  wretch 

Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 

From  any  dram  of  mercy. 
Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta*en  great  pains  to  qualify 

His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 

And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 

Out  of  his  envy's  reach**,  I  do  oppose 

My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  aim'd 

To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 

*  Magnificoes.    So  the  old  copies.    Coryat  calls  the  nobles  of  Venice  Clarissimoes. 

*  Env}f9  reach.    Envy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  tnoZtce,  hatred;  as  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  (Mark  xv.  10)—"  For  he  knew  that  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him  for  envy." 
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The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 
Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court 
Solan.  He  *8  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  Shtlock. 
DuKB.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  oar  face. 

Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 

That  thou  bat  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 

To  the  last  hoar  of  act ;  and  then,  't  is  thought 

Thoa  It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 

Than  is  thy  strange^ apparent  craelty : 

And  where  thoa  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 

(Which  is  a  poand  of  this  poor  merchant*s  flesh,) 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeitare. 

But,  touch *d  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 

Forgive  a  moie^  of  the  principal ; 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pi^  on  his  losses. 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant »  down, 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train *d 

To  o£Sces  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 
Sht.  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose ; 

And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn. 

To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 

You  11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 

A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 

Three  thousand  ducats  :  1 11  not  answer  that : 

But,  say,  it  is  my  humour :  Is  it  answered  ? 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 

And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 

To  have  it  ban*d?    What,  are  you  answered  yet? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig** ; 

•  iZoyoZ  fMrehant  Warburton  says  that  royo/  is  not  a  mere  sounding  epithet,  but  was  pecu- 
liarly ai^oaUe  to  the  old  Venetian  merchants,  who  were  mlers  of  principalities  in  the  Arohi- 
pelaga    He  adds  that  the  title  was  given  them  generally  throughout  Europe. 

^  A  gaping  pig.  In  *  Henry  VIII.'  (Act  V.,  Scene  8)  the  porter  at  the  Palace  Yard  thus  addresses 
the  mob: — *^  You  '11  leave  your  notie  anon,  ye  rascals,  ye  rude  slaves:  leave  your  gaping^  Here 
to  gape  is  to  ftoiol— a  sense  in  which  Littleton  gives  the  word  in  his  dictionary.  But  in  Webster 
we  have  ^  a  pig*t  head  gt^piMgj"  and  in  Fletcher,  '*  gaping  Wet  a  roatUd  pig."  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Shylock  alludes  to  the  squeaking  of  the  living  animal  He  is  particularising  the  ob- 
jects of  offence  to  other  men;  and  he  would  scarcely  repeat  his  own  dislike  to  pork,  so  strongly 
expressed  in  the  first  Act. 
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Soma,  thai  are  mad  if  thej  behdd  a  cat; 

And  others,  iifaen  the  bagpipe  amgs  i*  the  nose, 

Oannot  contain  iheir  urine :  for  a£E9Ction, 

Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood* 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes^ :  Now,  for  your  answer. 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat; 

Why  he,  a  woollen*^  bagpipe", — ^bnt  of  force 

Most  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  oflfend,  himself  being  oflbnded; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  agunst  him.    Are  yon  answered  ? 
Bass.  'Hob  is  no  answer,  thou  nnfeeling  man, 

To  excuse  the  corrent  of  thy  cruelty. 
Sht.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 
Bass.  Do  all  men  kiU  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 
Sht.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 
Bass.  ETery  ofience  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 
Sht.  What,  wouldst  thoa  haye  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? 
Avr.  I  pray  yon,  think  yon  question  with  the  Jew  S 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 

And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  lus  usual  height; 

*  Shjiook  himteU^  in  a  preyions  toene,  has  diitingn<ihi>d  betiraen  affaetUm  andjxMiibfi^— ^Hath 
not  a  Jaw  hands,  oigans,  dlmenskms,  senses,  aJftetUmt,  pattionsf*  The  distinction,  indeed,  is  a 
Teiy  marked  one,  in  the  original  nse  of  Uie  words.  Ajfhelum  is  that  state  of  ndnd,  whether 
pleasant  or  disagreeable,  which  is  prodnoed  hf  some  txtemai  object  or  quality.  PmHoh  is  some- 
thing  higher  and  stronger— the  itiggutipe  state  of  the  mind— going  to  a  point  hj  the  foroe  of  its 
own  wiU.  The  distinotion  is  very  hi^^y  preserred  in  an  old  play, '  Never  too  Late:'—**  His 
heart  was  ftiller  <ii patnom  than  his  ^es  ii  aglteliont^  Keeping  in  viewthis  distinotion,  we  have 
a  k^  to  this  very  diiBcnlt  passage.  In  the  original  the  period  is  dosed  at  e^fieUonf  and  the  line 
which  folbws,  after  a  fUl  point,  is— 

**  Matten  of  passton  twaif$  it  to  the  mood,"  Sec. 
Steevens  woold  read,  upon  an  ingenious  soggestion  of  Mr.  Waldron,—** if iftrstt  of  passioi;''— 
supposing  that  mitirsM  was  originally  written  siautreM,  and  thence  oonxipted  into  moslerv.  Bat 
it  appears  to  us  a  less  violent  change  to  read  nuuter.  The  meaning  then  is,  that  affection,  either 
for  love  or  dislike— sympathy  or  antipathy— being  the  master  <if  passion,— sways  it  (jpattum)  to 
the  mood  of  what  U  (afsetkm)  likes  or  loathes.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  sanction  of  Mr.  I>yoe 
in  this  alteration. 

^  WooUem,  So  the  old  copies.  It  is  ordfaiarfly  written  ewoUm  bagp^  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  Dr.  Johnson  would  read  wooden.  Douce  very  properly  desires  to  adhere  to 
the  old  readhig,  having  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Leyden  in  his  edition  of  *  The  Gomplaynt  of  Soot- 
land,' who  informs  us  that  the  Lowlandbagpipeoommonly  had  the  bag  or  sack  covered  with  wooOm 
cMk  of  a  green  ooUmr,  a  practice  whidi,  he  adds,  prevailed  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng^d. 

*  The  constmctioa  of  this  line  appears  to  us  elliptical— we  believe  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood thus:— 

**  I  pray  yon,  think,  [if]  you  question  with  the  Jew." 
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YoQ  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb*; 
YoQ  may  as  well  forbid  the  mouDtain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gnsts  of  heayen ; 
Ton  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what 's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart : — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  yon. 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  oonyenien^. 
Let  me  haye  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  wiU. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Sht.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my  bond. 

DuKS.  iSow  sbalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Sht.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  aligect  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them : — Shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?    You  will  answer. 
The  slaves  are  ours : — So  do  I  answer  you. 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought ;  *t  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice: 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer,  shall  I  have  it  ? 

DuKB.  Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  court. 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

SoLAK.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  Call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio !  What,  man  1  courage  yet  f 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Amt.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

*  So  the  quartos.    The  folio  gives  tlieie  two  lines  ooutusedly. 
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Meetest  for  death;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  tfie  groond,  and  so  let  me: 
Ton  cannot  better  be  emplqj'd*  Bassanio, 
Than  to  Uto  still,  and  write  mine  epitq^. 

EnUr  NEBiSflA,  dr$9$sd  Kk§  a  lawyer^i  elerk. 

DuxB.  Game  yon  from  Padua,  from  Bellario? 

N«B.  From  both,  my  lord :  BeUario  greets  your  grace.  IPrmmUi  a  lUUr. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  ihy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Sht.  To  cat  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankront  there. 

Gba.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 

Thoa  mak*st  thy  knife  keen*;  but  no  metal  can. 

No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 

Of  thy  sharp  enTy.    Oan  no  prayers  pierce  thee? 
Sht.  No,  none  that  tiiou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 
Gba.  O,  be  thoa  damn'd,  inezecrable^  dog ! 

And  for  thy  life  let  jostice  be  aocus'd. 

Thoa  almost  mak*st  me  waver  in  my  fidth. 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselTes 

Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 

€k>yem'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 

Eyen  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 

And,  whilst  thou  lay*st  in  thy  unhallow*d  dam, 

Infus'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  steir'dS  and  ravenous. 
Sht.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond. 

Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth;  or  it  will  fall 

To  cureless^  ruin.-~I  stand  here  for  law. 
Dues.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 

A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court : — 

Where  is  he? 
Nbb.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  11  admit  him. 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart: — some  three  or  four  of  you 

•  A  pMsage  in  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  XL,*  will  explain  thisr^ 

«  Thou  liid*8t  a  thousand  daggers  in  thj  thoo^ts; 
Whioh  then  hast  whetted  on  thj  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  lift." 
»  fnexf^jf.ahU'    So  the  old  oopies.    The  ordinary  readhig  is  taexora&If.    If akme  thinks  that  m 
is  nsed  ti  aH  siignEMi^^<^t^  particle,  the  sense  bdng  w^oH  exeeroNe.    Mr.  CoOier  and  Mr.  Dyoe 

*  4$^  *^  \g^onjrmoa§  with  starved,  and  nsed  by  Spenser  and  the  elder  poets. 

*  C^^j^t^^^^oioB.     The  folio,  eikHMt. 
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Go  give  him  conrteoos  condoot  to  this  place. — 

Meantime,  the  oourt  shall  hear  BeUario's  letter.  [CUrk  nacb. 

*^  Your  giaoe  shall  imdentand  ihat^  at  the  receipt  of  jour  letter,  I  am  very  side : 
hat  in  the  instant  that  yonr  messenger  came^  in  Icring  visitation  was  with  me  a 
Tonng  doctor  of  Borne ;  his  name  is  Balthasar :  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in 
eontrorersy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merdiant :  we  tmfned  o'er  man j  hooiks 
together:  he  is  ftunished  with  mj  opinion;  which,  hettersd  with  his  own  learning 
(the  greatness  whereof  I  camiot  enoQi^  commend),  comes  with  him,  %t  m  j  impor- 
tonity,  to  fill  up  jour  grace's  request  in  mj  stead.  I  beseech  jou,  let  his  lack  of 
jeazs  be  no  impe<Ument  to  let  him  lack  a  rererend  estimation ;  for  I  never  knew  so 
young  a  bod  J  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leare  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose 
trial  shall  better' publish  his  commendation.'* 

Dun.  You  hear  the  learned  Bellaiio,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

BnUr  PoBXZA,  dressed  Uk$  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Qiye  me  your  hand :  Game  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 
PoB.  I  did,  my  lord. 
DuKS.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  di£ference 

That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 
Fob.  I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause. 

Which  is  the  merohant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 
DxJXB.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 
Fob.  Is  your  name  Shylock? 
Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Fob.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 

Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 

Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. — 

You  stand  within  his  duiger%  do  you  not?  \To  Antohio. 

Akt.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Fob.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Amt.  I  do. 

*  Dr.  JamiMon  says — *^In  his  darnngw^  vnder  kit  dmonger^  in  his  power  as  a  captive.  Hie  old 
French  domger  frequently  ocoors  as  signifying  jpoioer,  dominion.*'  Steepens  quotes  from  HarL 
MS.  (lOlS):— 

^  Two  detters  some  tyme  there  were 
Oughten  mon^  to  an  nsurere, 
The  one  was  m  hU  daumgere^ 
FyT9  hundred  poundes  tolde." 
But  the  phrase  is  not  used  hj  Portia  in  the  limited  and  secondary  sense  of  h^g  in  debt    Mr. 
Collier  says,  **  the  phrase  has  no  neoessaiy  referenoe  to  the  peril  of  Antonio's  posiUon."    If  so, 
why  does  Pcnrtia  afterwards  say  to  Shylock: — 

**  Thou  hast  contriVd  against  the  Teiy  life 
Of  the  defendant;  and  thou  hast  inourr'd 
The  danger  formerly  l^  me  rehears'd." 
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Fob.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  meicifal. 

Sht.  On  what  compnlsion  most  I?  tell  me  that. 
Fob.  The  quaUtj  of  mensjis  not  atrain'd^; 

It  droppethy  as  the  gentle  lain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  Uess'd; 

It  blesseth  him  that  giyee,  and  him  that  takes : 

*T  is  mightiest  in  the  mij^tiest ;  it  becomes 

The  thioned  monaieh  better  than  his  down; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attzibate  to  awe  and  migestj, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

Bat  meroj  is  aboTO  this  sceptred  swaj, 
.'    It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  Ood  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  .then  show  likest  God*s 

When  merpj  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this— 

That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salyation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
.And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  spoke  thus  much. 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 
Sht.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !    I  crave  the  law. 

The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
Fob.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 
Bass.  Tes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 

Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 

I  wiU  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o*er, 

On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 

That  malice  bears  down  truth*.    And  I  beseech  you. 

Wrest  once  the  laW  to  your  authority : 

To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong ; 

And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 
Fob.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 

Can  alter  a  decree  established : 

T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 

And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 

Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 
Sht.  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment  I  yea,  a  Daniel ! 

0  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee ! 

*  Tmtk  IB  here  used  in  the  eeDse  of  honesty. 
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PoB.  I  praj  70a,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond* 
SflT.  Here  'tis,  meet  xererend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

PoB.  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  o£Eer'd  thee. 
Sht.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  haye  an  oath  in  heaTon : 
Shall  I  lay  peijury  upon  my  sool? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Fob.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawfbUy  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  fledi,  to  be  by  him  cat  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart : — ^Be  merdM ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Set.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenonr* 
It  doth  appear  yon  are  a  worthy  jadge; 
Yon  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound:  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment:  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Amt.  Most  heartUy  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  giye  the  judgment 

PoB.  Why  then,  thus  it  is : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.  O  noble  judge  I  O  excellent  young  man  I 

PoB.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Sht.  T  is  yeiy  true :  O  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  I 

PoB.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Sht.  Ay,  his  breast : 

So  says  the. bond; — ^Doth  it  not,  noble  judge? — 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words; 

PoB.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh  the  flesh? 

Sht.  I  have  them  ready. 

PoB.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  bleed  to  death. 

Sht.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 

PoB.  It  is  not  so  expressed;  But  what  of  that? 
T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Sht.  I  cannot  find  it;  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

PoB.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say? 

Ant.  But  litUe ;  I  am  arm*d,  and  well  prepar*d.<— 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio ;  flEure  you  well  t 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  ftdlen  to  this  for  you ; 
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For  hereiii  fortime  sbowB  herself  more  kind  [ 

Than  is  her  custom:  it  is  still  her  use. 

To  let  the  wretched  man  oatliTO  his  wealth. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 

An  age  of  poverfy;  from  which  lingering  penance 

Of  such  miseiy  doth  she  cat  me  o£ 

Commend  me  to  yoyr  honourable  wife : 

TeU  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end, 

Say,  how  I  loY*d  yon,  speak  me  £ur  in  death ; 

And,  when  the  tale  in  told,  bid  her  be  judge 

Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 

Bepent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 

And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt; 

For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 

1 11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 
Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 

Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 

But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 

Are  not  with  me  esteemed  aboTO  thy  life ; 

I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 

Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 
Fob.  Your  wife  would  give  you  litUe  thanks  for  that. 

If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 
Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 

I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 

Entreat  some  power  to  cfhange  this  currish  Jew. 
NsB.  T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back; 

The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
Sht.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands :  I  have  a  daughter; 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 

Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  I  [Aside. 

We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 
Fob.  a  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine ; 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
Sht.  Most  rightful  judge ! 
For.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast; 

The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it 
Sht.  Most  learned  judge ! — ^A  sentence ;  come,  prepare. 
Fob.  Tarry  a  little ; — ^there  is  something  else. — 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 

The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  flesh : 

Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
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Unto  the  state  of  Yenioe. 
G&A.  0  upiight  judge !— Mark,  Jew ! — O  learned  judge ! 
Sht.  Is  that  the  law? 
Fob.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act: 

For,  as  thoa  niigest  justice,  be  assiir*d 

Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thoa  desirest 
Gel.  O  learned  judge  1 — ^Maik,  Jew ; — a  learned  judge ! 
Sht.  I  take  this  offor  then, — pay  the  bond  thrice. 

And  let  the  Ohiistian  go. 
Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Fob.  Soft 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  jnstice; — soft; — no  haste; — 

He  shall  haye  nothing  bat  the  penalty. 
Gba.  O  Jew !  an  upright  jadge,  a  learned  jadge ! 
Fob.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cat  off  the  flesh. 

Shed  thoa  no  Uood ;  nor  cat  thou  less,  nor  more. 

Bat  jast  a  poand  of  flesh :  if  thoa  tak'st  more. 

Or  less,  than  a  jast  poand, — be  it  bat  so  mach 

As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  sabstance. 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scrapie, — nay,  if  the  scale  do  tarn 

Bat  in  Uie  estimation  of  a  hair, — 

Thoa  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 
Gba.  a  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 

Now,  infidel,  I  hare  thee  on  the  hip. 
Fob.  Why  doth  the  Jew  panse?  take  thy  forfeitare. 
Sht.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 
Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee;  here  it  is. 
Fob.  He  hath  refas'd  it  in  the  open  coart; 

He  shall  hare  merely  jastice,  and  his  bond. 
Gba.  a  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! — 

I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 
Sht.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal? 
Fob.  Thoa  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 

To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 
Sbt.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it! 

1 11  stay  no  longer  question. 
Fob.  Tarry,  Jew; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 

It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 

If  it  be  proy'd  against  an  alien. 

That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 

He  seels  the  life  of  any  citizen. 

The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrire 

Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
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Comes  to  the  priTj  coffer  of  the  state; 

And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 

Of  the  doke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 

In  which  predicament^  I  say,  thou  stand*8t : 

For  it  appears  by  manifsst  proceeding, 

That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 

Thou  hast  contriy'd  against  the  veiy  life 

Of  the  defendant;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 

The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 
GtJL  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself : 

And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 

Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 

Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 
DxTZB.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it: 

For  half  thy  wealth,  it  in  Antonio's ; 

The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 

Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 
Fob.  Ay,  for  the  state;  not  for  Antonio. 
Sht.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life. 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 
PoB.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 
Gb^  a  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake. 
AiffT.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 

To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 

I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 

The  other  half  in  use*,  to  render  it, 

Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 

That  lately  stole  his  daughter; 

Two  things  provided  more, — ^That  for  this  favour. 

He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 

The  other,  ^t  he  do  record  a  gift. 

Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 

Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 
DuKB.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 

The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 
Fob.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew ;  what  dost  thou  say? 
Sht.  I  am  content. 

Fob.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift 

Sht.  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  &om  hence : 

*  In  fM»— lent  on  interest. 
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I  am  not  well;  send  the  deed  after  me. 

And  I  will  sign  it. 
DuxB.  Get  thee  gone,  bat  do  it 

0&4.  In  chriatening,  thou  shalt  have  two  god&thers ; 

Had  I  been  judge,  thon  ahooldat  haye  had  ten  more  ^ 

To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  to  the  font  [Emit  Sbtlock. 

DuzB.  Sir,  I  entreat  70a  with  me  home  to  dinner. 
PoB.  I  hombly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon. 

I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua; 

And  it  IS  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 
DuKB.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  senres  you  not 

Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 

For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Dues,  Magnifiooes,  and  Tram. 
Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  fidend 

Hare  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 

Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof. 

Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 
Amt.  And  stand  indebted,  orer  and  above. 

In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 
PoR.  He  is  well  paid  that  la  well  satisfied : 

And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 

And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid ; 

My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 

I  pray  you  know  me,  when  we  meet  again ; 

I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further ; 

Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 

Not  as  a  fee :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you, 

Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 
PoB.  Tou  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 

Give  me  your  gloves,  1 11  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 

And,  for  your  lore,  1 11  take  this  ring  from  you : — 

Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  1 11  take  no  more ; 

And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 
Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir, — alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 

I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 
PoB.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 

And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 
Bass.  There 's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 

The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 


•  Ten  more, 
hat  it. 


Juiymeu  were  jestingly  called  godfathers—"  Godfathers  in  hiw,**  as  Ben  Jonson 
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And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 

Only  for  this  I  pray  yoQ  pardon  me. 
For.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 

You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now,  methinks, 

You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered. 
Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 

And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  yow 

That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 
Fob.  That  *scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 

An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 

And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring. 

She  would  not  bold  out  enemy  for  ever. 

For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Fobtia  and  Nebtssa. 
Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring ; 

Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 

Be  valued  against  your  wife's  commandment. 
Bass.  Go,  Gradano,  inin  and  overtake  him ; 

Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst. 

Unto  Antonio's  house : — away,  make  haste.  [Eait  Gbatiano. 

Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 

And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 

Fly  toward  Belmont:  Come,  Antonio.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Fobtia  and  Nebissa. 

Fob.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it ;  we  11  away  to-night. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gbatiano. 

Gba.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
•Hath  5(^nt  you  here  this  ring ;  and  doth  entreat 
Yoixf.  coi^t^^y  ^*  dinner. 
PoB.  That  cannot  be : 

Si^    'jg  I  ^^  accept  most  thankfully, 
4^  .  ^^  J  pray  you,  tell  him :  Furthennore, 
"f  jk  ^^^ ^0f  ^^^^  Q2J  jouth  old  Shylock's  house. 
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Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Nbr.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you : — 

1 11  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring, 

Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 
PoB.  Thou  mayst,  I  warrant.    We  shall  have  old  swearing. 

That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 

But  we  *ll  outfisM^e  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 

Away,  make  haste ;  thou  know*st  where  I  will  tarry. 
Neb.  Gome,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this  house  ? 


[act  IV. 


[To  POBTIA. 


[Exeunt. 


[Street  t»  Venic€.\ 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — Belmont.     Avenue  to  Portia*  House, 


Entei-  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lob.  The  moon  shines  hright : — In  such  a  night  as  this, 
Wlien  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  thej  did  make  no  noise, — in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls*', 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

■Did  Thisbe  fearfuJij  o'ertrip  the  dew; 
•A^i  sftw  *^®  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 

-^^^.  In  such  a  night, 

^     J  ^^^^  ^^b  «  jvillax^  in  her  hand  * 
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Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 

To  come  again  to  Carthage. 
j£S.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gather*d  the  enchanted  herbs'^ 

That  did  renew  old  iElson. 
LoB.  In  sach  a  night. 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew  ; 

And  with  an  onthrift  love  did  ran  from  yenice» 

As  far  as  Belmont. 
Jks.  In  such  a  night, 

Bid  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loy*d  her  well ; 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  £aith. 

And  ne*er  a  true  one. 
LoB.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 

Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 
Jbs.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come : 

But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lob.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? 
SxEPfi.  A  friend. 

LoB.  A  friend?  what  friend?  your  name,  I  pray  you,  frieiicl. 
Stbph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word. 

My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 

Be  here  at  Belmont ;  she  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crosses  "*,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 

For  happy  wedlock  hours. 
LoB.  Who  comes  with  her? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 

I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  returned  ? 
Lob.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. — 

But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 

And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 

Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola,  wo  ha,  ho,  sola,  sola  1 
LoB.  Who  calls  ? 

Laxjk.  Sola !     Did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and  mistress  Lorenzo?  sola,  sola! 
LoB.  Leave  hollaing,  man ;  here. 
Laun.  Sola!  Where?  where? 
LoB.  Here. 

Laxjk.  Tell  him  there  *s  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good 
news ;  my  master  will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit* 
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Lob.  Sweet  soul,  let  *b  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter: — Why  should  we  go  in? 
Mj  friend  Stephano»  signify,  I  pray  you, 
TVIihin  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand : 

And  hring  yoor  mnsic  forth  into  the  air.  [EaU  Stepbaho. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ^! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  mnsic 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica'*.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heayen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  *  of  bright  gold. 
There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold*st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins^: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  resture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  inS  we  cannot  hear  it. — 

iS^tt^  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear. 

And  draw  her  home  with  music. 
Jbs.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music  IMtme. 

Lob.  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentire : 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 

If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

Tou  shall  perceiTe  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 

Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  Therefore,  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature; 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself*^. 

Nor  is  not  moy'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

*  PotfM*.  The  word  in  the  fblio  if  spelt  paiem.  A  patm»  is  the  smtU  fltt  dish  or  plate  need 
in  the  serHoe  of  the  altar.  Azohhishop  Land  bequeaths  to  the  Dnke  of  Bnckingham  his  "  ohalioe 
and  jMlMi  of  gold." 

^  CftsnMw;  We  ibUow  the  orthognplqr  of  the  old  editions,  though  ohernhim  maj  be  man 
oorrect    SpensernsesdkariiMasastheplaralofoherabhi;  Milton,  m<»w  learnedly,  dler^^ 

*  CtoHitm.  In  one  of  the  quartos,  and  the  folio,  this  is  printed  dote  ia  if ;  the  verb  in  this 
case  being  probahlj  oomponnd— c/ois  ta.  CZoss  u$  m  has  crept  into  some  texts,— 4br  whioh  there 
is  no  anthori^. 
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Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  doll  as  ni|^ 
And  his  afibctions  dark  as  Erebos: 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — ^Mark  the  mnsic. 

JSnier  Pobxza  and  Nxbibsa  at  a  dutanc^. 

Fob.  That  light  we  see  is  boming  in  mj  hall. 

How  far  that  little  oandle  throws  his  beams  t 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
NxB.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  oandle. 
Fob.  So  doth  the  greater  gloiy  dim  the  less: 

A  substitate  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  bj ;  and  then  his  state 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 

Into  the  main  of  waters.    Mosio !  hark ! 
Nbb.  It  iB  your  mosio,  madam,  of  the  house. 
Fob.  Nothhig  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect; 

Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  bj  daj. 
Nbb.  Silence  bestows  that  Tirtue  on  it,  madam. 
Fob.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweedj  as  the  lark**. 

When  neither  la  attended ;  and,  I  think. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  hj  day. 

When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

How  many  things  by  season  season*d  are 

To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! — 

Feace !  How  the  moon  *  sleeps  with  Endymion, 

And  would  not  be  awak*d !  [Musie  ceasa. 

Lob.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv*d,  of  Fortia. 
Fob.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo. 

By  the  bad  voice. 
Lob.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Fob.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  wel&re, 

Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 

Are  they  retum*d  ? 

*  Peaee  I  Saw  th«  moon^  &o.  So  all  the  old  copies.  Kalone  fabstitated,  Peaee!  Soai  tke 
mooKt  thinking  that  Portia  uses  the  words  as  commanding  the  mnsic  to  cease.  This  wonld  be 
a  singularly  nnladjlike  act  of  Portia,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  expression.  We  apprehend  that^ 
having  been  talking  somewhat  loudly  to  Kerissa  as  she  i^proaohed  the  house,  she  checks  her- 
self as  she  comes  close  to  it  with  the  integection— Psom/— equiyalent  to  kuthi  and  then  gires 
the  poetical  reason  for  being  silent  :— 

**  How  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd!" 
The  stage-direction,  Mutie  eea$e»,  is  a  coincidence  with  Portia's  Peaee!  but  not  a  oonseqnenoe 
of  it. 
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Lob.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet; 

Bat  there  is  oome  a  messen^  before. 

To  dgnify  their  ooming. 
Fob.  Gk>  in,  Nerissa ; 

Oive  order  to  mj  servants,  that  they  take 

No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; 

Nor  you,  Lorenzo : — Jessica,  nor  yon.  [^  tuehet  ioundi, 

LoRc  Your  husband  is  at  hand;  I  hear  his  tnimpet : 

We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  yon  not 
Po&  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick''. 

It  looks  a  little  paler ;  't  is  a  day 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  son  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassaiqo,  Autohio,  Oba.tiano,  and  thdr  FoUowen. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  antipodes, 

If  yon  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 
Fob.  Let  me  giro  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 

For  a  li^^t  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 

And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me ; 

But  God  sort  all ! — ^You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 
Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to  my  friend. — 

This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 

To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 
Fob.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him, 

For,  as  I  hear,  he  vras  much  bound  for  you. 
AiJiT.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 
Fob.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 

Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

[Gbatiano  and  Nbbissa  teem  to  talk  apart. 
Gba.  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear  you  do  me  wrong; 

In  feiUi,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge*s  derk : 

Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 

Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 
Fob.  a  quarrel,  ho,  already  ?  what  *s  the  matter? 
Gba.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 

That  she  did  give  me  ;  whose  posy  was 

For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 

Upon  a  knife,  ''Love  me,  and  leave  me  not" 
Nbb.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value? 

You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 

That  you  would  w^ar  it  till  the  hour  of  death ; 

And  that  it  should  lie  vdth  you  in  your  giave : 

Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
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Yoa  should  hare  been  respective  ^  and  have  kept  it 

Gaye  it  a  judge's  derk !— but  well  I  know, 

The  deiic  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on 's  &ce  that  had  it 

Gba.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Neb.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

GBiL  Now,  bj  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  yoath,— 
A  kind  of  boj ;  a  little  scrubbed^  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself  the  judge's  clerk; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee; 
I  could  not  f6r  my  heart  deny  him. 

PoB.  Tou  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you. 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaXhs  upon  your  finger. 
And  so  riveted  with  &ith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands,-^ 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  firom  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.    Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
Tou  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 
An 't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off, 
And  swear,  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it 

GsA.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

PoR.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fiault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone. 

PoB.  Even  so  void  is  your  fiedse  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Neb.  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 

^  SerMecL    WArton  would  rend  stMed,  in  the  seoM  of 
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And  how  onwilliiiglj  I  left  the  ring, 

When  nought  would  he  accepted  but  the  ring. 

Yon  woold  abate  the  strength  of  yoor  displeasure. 
Fob.  If  yon  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 

Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 

Or  jonr  own  honour  to  contain*  the  ring. 

You  would  not  then  haye  parted  with  the  ring. 

What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 

If  yon  had  plea8*d  to  have  defended  it 

With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 

To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony? 

Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe; 

1 11  die  for  't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 
Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 

No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 

Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 

And  begg*d  the  ring;  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 

And  suffer*d  him  to  go  displeas*d  away; 

Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  veiy  life 

Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady? 

I  was  en£orc'd  to  send  it  after  him ; 

I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy; 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  besmear  it:  Pardon  me,  good  lady; 

For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night. 

Had  yon  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg*d 

The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 
PoB.  Let  not  that  doctor  e*er  come  near  my  house : 

Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov*d. 

And  that  Which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 

I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 

I  '11  not  deny  him  anything  I  have. 

No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed : 

Enow  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it: 

lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me,  like  Argus ; 

If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 

1 11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow, 
Nbb.  And  I  his  deik;  therefore  be  well  advis'd. 

How  yon  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 
G&A.  Well,  do  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him  then; 

For,  if  I  do,  1 11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 
Ajrt.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

*  ConlmM  aad  fvloM  are  here  ^rnomymons. 
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PoB.  Sir»  grioTe  not  jon;  70a  are  welcome  notwithttanding. 
Bass.  Portia,  foigiye  me  t^  enforced  wrong; 

And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  Mends, 

I  swear  to  thee,  eren  by  thine  own  fidr  eyes. 

Wherein  I  see  myself^ — 
Fob.  Mark  yon  but  that  1 

In  both  my  eyes  he  donbly  sees  himself: 

In  each  eye  one : — swear  by  yoor  double  self. 

And  there  *s  an  oath  of  credit 
Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me ; 

Pardon  this  fkolt,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 

I  neyer  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 
Amt.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth; 

Which,  bat  for  him  that  had  yoor  hnsband*s  ring,  {To  Pobtia. 

Had  quite  miscarried:  I  dare  be  boond  again, 

My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  yoor  lord 

WH  never  more  break  foith  advisedly. 
PoB.  Then  yon  shall  be  his  surety:  Give  him  this; 

And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 
Ant.  Here,  lord  Bananio ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 
Bass.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor  I 
Fob.  I  had  it  of  him:  pardon  me,  Bassanio; 

For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 
NxB.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gradano ; 

For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  derk. 

In  lieu  of  this  last  nig^t  did  lie  with  me. 
Gba.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 

In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  foir  enough : 

What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv*d  it? 
Fob.  Speak  not  so  grossly. — ^Tou  are  all  amaz*d : 

Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 

It  comes  ftom  Padoa,  from  Bellario : 

There  you  shall  find,  that  Forda  was  the  doctor; 

Nerissa  there,  her  derk :  Lorenzo  here 

Shall  witness,  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 

And  but  e*en  now  returned;  I  have  not  yet 

Enter*d  my  house. — ^Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 

And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 

Than  you  expect:  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 

There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 

Are  ridily  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 

You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 

I  chanced  on  this  letter. 
Akt.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  ? 
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Gba.  Were  yoa  the  deik,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold? 
Nbb.  A7,  bat  the  derk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 

Unless  he  live  mitil  he  be  a  man. 
Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  70a  shall  be  mj  bedfellow; 

When  I  am  absent  then  lie  with  mj  wife. 
Anr.  Sweet  lady,  joa  have  given  me  life,  and  living ; 

For  here  I  read  lor  certain,  that  mj  ships 

Are  safely  come  to  road. 
PoB.  How  now,  Lorenzo? 

My  derk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 
Nkb.  Ay,  and  1 11  give  them  him  without  a  fee. — 

There  do  I  give  to  yon  and  Jessica, 

From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift. 

After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 
LoB.  Fair  ladies,  yon  drop  manna  in  the  way 

Of  stsrved  people. 
Fob.  It  is  almost  morning. 

And  yet,  I  am  sore,  yon  are  not  satisfied 

Of  these  events  at  fiall :  Let  us  go  in ; 

And  charge  ns  there  upon  inter'gatories*. 

And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithftdly. 
Gba.  Let  it  be  so ;  The  first  inter'gatory. 

That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 

Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay. 

Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day : 

But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark. 

Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor*s  derk. 

Well,  while  I  live,  1 11  fear  no  other  thing 

So  sore^  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring. 

■  Inier^gatoriet,    Ben  Jonaon  several  timet  HBes  this  elision. 
^  iS^re— excessively— extremelj— much. 


[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 


*  Sam  L—''Argo9ie9  wUhparUp  •aa." 

The  higeii  tmnIs  now  used  and  lapposed  to 
hftTe  been  erer  emplQjed  in  Y enetbn  oommeroe, 
aie  of  two  hnndxed  torn.  Fleeto  of  laoh  mide 
iiptlieandent«'aigoeieewit]iportljnU.''  The 
■mitllefi  tnding  T6wela,--coMteiB,  ''petty  tnf- 
fieken^"— «re  brigs  and  brigantine%  which  may 
be  leen  daily  hovering^  "with  their  woren 
wing^*  aionnd  the  laland  (Hty. 

The  moet  aplendid  "pageanti  of  the  sea" 
erer  beheld  were  periiape  aome  that  put  forth 
from  Yenioe  in  the  daya  of  her  ^oiy.  Cleo- 
patra'a  baige  itaelf  ooold  not  aopaat  the  Bucin- 
toro,  with  ita  exterior  of  acariet  and  gold,  itB 
bnmiahed  can,  ita  inlaid  deck  and  aeata,  itB 
canopy  and  throne.  The  galleya  of  many  of 
the  wealthier  dtiaena  almoet  equalled  this  state 
Teeael  in  aplendoor,  to  Judge  by  the  keels  and 
other  remaina  oif  ancient  Tesaels  which  are  pre- 
serred  at  the  arsenaL — (M.) 

*  Scira  l^^"  Phteking  the  ffra$$,  to  know 
vfhere  tits  the  wifuL" 

Though  aea-weed  is  much  more  common  than 
gam  inYenice,  there  is  enough  land-yegetation 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  some  of  the  palazzi 
to  fuxniih  the  means  of  Solanio's  experiment 

'  Scxra  Lr^^yaw,  by  two-headtd  Janui,"  &c 

Warburton,  upon  this  passage,  justly  and 
sensibly  says,  "Here  Shakspere  shows  his  know- 
ledge in  the  antique.  By  two-hecuM  Janus  is 
meant  those  antique  bifrontine  heads,  which 
generally  represent  a  young  and  smiling  &ce, 
together  with  an  old  and  wrinkled  one,  being  of 
Pan  and  Bacchus,  of  Saturn  and  Apollo,  Ac 
These  are  not  uncommon  in  collections  of 
antiquei^  and  in  the  books  of  the  antiquariei^ 
as  MontAtucon,  Spanheim,"  &c.    Fanner  upon 


thia  displays  hia  unfldmeaa  and  impertinenoe 
Teiy  striking ^-"In  'The  Merchant  of  Yenice' 
we  hare  an  oath,  'By  two-headed  Janus;'  and 
here,  says  Dr.  Warirarton,  Shaki^eie  ahowa  his 
knowledge  in  the  antique :  and  so  again  doea 
the  Water-poet^  who  deecribea  Fortune — 

'  LilM  a  Jan  w  with  a  donbto  ftet."* 
Farmer  haa  Just  told  us  that  "honest  John 
Taylor,  the  Water-poet^  declares  that  he  nerer 
learned  his  Acddenoe,  and  that  lAtin  and 
French  were  to  him  Heathen  Greek.*  Kow, 
Warburton's  remark  doea  not  i^ply  to  the 
simple  use  by  Shakqpere  of  the  term  "two- 
headed  Janus,*  but  to  the  propriefy  of  its  use 
in  association  with  the  image  which  waa  passing 
in  Salarino's  mind,  of  one  set  of  heads  that 
vould  "laugh,  like  parrots,* — and  others  of 
"Tin^gar  aspect"— the  open-mouthed  and  doaed- 
mouthed— "strange  feUows,*— as  dlfibrent  as 
the  Janus  looking  to  the  easl^  and  the  Janus 
looking  to  the  west 

«  SdNS  l—^LetmeplayikeFooL* 

The  part  of  the  Fool  running  over  with 
"  mirth  and  laughter,"  was  opposed  to  the  "sad  * 
part  which  Antonio  played.  The  Fool  which 
Shakspere  found  in  possession  of  the  "stage* 
was  a  rude  copy  of  the  domestic  fool— licentious^ 
if  not  witty.  Our  great  poet^  in  clothing  him 
with  wit,  hid  half  his  groesness.  In  the  time 
of  Middleton  (Charies  L),  when  the  domestic 
Fool  was  extinct^  and  the  Fool  of  the  stage 
nearly  so,  he  is  thus  described  retrospectirely : — 

"  Oh,  t)M downs  that  I  havt  Man  fai  ny  tfanal 
Tha  Yflry  paninf  out  of  ona  of  tham  would  iMTa 
Mada  a  young  hair  laufh  though  hjf  Ikthar  lay  a-dytaict 
A  man  undona  In  law  tha  day  hafoia 
(Tha  aaddait  cata  that  can  ha)  might  Cor  hU  Ncoad 
Hava  hunt  hhnsalf  with  laughing,  and  andad  all 
Hia  mitariat.    Han  was  a  marry  world,  my  mastan.* 
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*  Sonni  IL--*'jare  haih  neiAer  Latin,  French, 
norltaUan," 

'*A  tttire,"  nyi  Warbnrtoii,  "on  the  igno- 
nnoe  of  tho  young  EngUah  tnTollezs  in  our 
Mithoifg  time."  Anthon  an  not  mach  in  the 
haMt  of  ntiriaing  thenuelTeB;  and  yet  accord- 
ing to  fanner  and  hia  aohool,  Shakspeze  knew 
"neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian." 

•  Scira  ni— "Fowotf.  A  pMie  PUuie.* 
Though  there  are  three  hundred  and  six 
canals  in  Venice,  serving  for  thoroogiiftres, 
there  is  no  lack  also  of  streets  and  public 
pUces.  The  streets  are  probably  the  narrowest 
in  Europe,  from  the  Talue  of  ground  in  this 
Oi\!f  of  the  Sea.  The  pabUc  places  (excepting 
the  great  aquares  before  St  Mark's  and  the 
Bacal  Palace)  are  small  open  spaces  in  front  of 
the  chnrche^  or  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
streets,  or  by  four  ways  meeting;  or  a  bridge. 
These  resonnd  with  a  hnbbnb  of  yoices,  from  the 
mnltitade  of  conferences  perpetoally  going  on ; 
thus  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
neSghbooring  canals,  where  the  plash  of  the  oar, 
and  its  echo  from  the  high  walls  of  the  houses, 
is  usuaUy  all  Ihat  is  heard.  As  conferences 
cannot  well  take  place  on  these  watexy  ways, 
and  the  inhabitants  had,  till  lately,  nowhere 
else  to  meet,  all  out-door  conyersation  must 
take  place  in  the  alleys  and  on  the  bridges ;  and  | 


it  is  probable  that  a  greater  amount  of  discourse 
goes  up  from  the  streets  of  Yenice  than  from 
any  other  equal  space  of  ground  in  Europe. 
There  must^ -howerer,  be  leas  now  than  there 
was,  since  Napoleon  cenftzred  on  the  Y enetiana 
the  inestimable  boon  of  the  publlo  gazdena, 
where  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  can  now 
convene  while  pacing  the  gnaa  (that  raie 
luzuiy  to  a  Yenetian)  under  the  shade  of  a 
groTo  of  acadas.— (IC.) 


Farmer  asserts  that  Shakspeie  took  the  name 
of  his  Jew  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Cbleb 
BhUhde  his  prophesie,  or  the  Jew's  prediction.' 
Boswell,  who  had  seen  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet^ 
says  its  date  was  1607.  Farmex's  theory  is 
therefore  worthless.  Seialac  was  the  name  of 
''a  Marionite  of  Mount  Libanu^,"  as  we  learn 
from  'An  account  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Libzaiy  of  the  King  of  France,'  1789. 


•  Samm.'-''Whai  news  m  the  JHaUor 

The  Bialto  spoken  of  throughout  this  play  is 
not  the  bridge  to  which  belong  our  general 
associations  with  the  name.  The  bridge  was 
built  in  1591,  by  A.  da  Ponte,  under  the  Doge 
Pascal  Cicogna. 

The  Bialto  of  andent  commerce  is  an  idand 
—one  of  the  largest  of  those  on  which  Yenice  is 
built    Its  name  is  deriyed  from  riva  nlta^ 
high  aftore,— and  its  being  laiger  and  somewhat 
more  elevated  than  the  others  accounts  for  its 
being  the  first  inhabited.    The  most  andent 
cbureh  of  the  dtyis  there;  and  there  were 
erected  the  buildings  for  the  magistracy  and 
commerce  of  the  infant  settlement    The  ar- 
cades used   for  these   purposes  were  burned 
down  in  the  great  fire  of  1513,  and  rebuilt  on 
the  same  spot  in  1555,  as   they  now  stand. 
Bialto  Idand  is  dtuated  at  the  bend  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  two 
ddes,  while  the  Bio  ddle  Becearie  and  another 
small  canal  bound  it  on  the  other  two.    There 
is  a  vegetable  market  there  daily;  and,  though 
the  great  squares  by  St  Mark*s  are  now  the 
places  "where  merchantB  most  do  congregate," 
the  old  rendezvous  is  still  so  thronged,  and  has 
yet  BO  much  the  character  of  a  ''mart,"  as  to 
justify  now,  as  fonneriy,  the  question,  "What 
news  on  the  Bialto  f-H^M.) 
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"ITe  lendi  <mi  nume^  graii$,  and  Mnp*  down 
The  rate  qf  ueanee  here  wUh  m$  in  VenUe." 

WImh  the  oommMoo  of  Yaniee  coctended  orer 
the  whole  dTilieed  irorid,  and  C!7pni%  Gindi% 
and  the  Morea^  irere  her  dependendea  (which 
waa  the  eaae  during  a  pari  of  Shakapere'a 
centmy),  the  <Atj  waa  not  onlj  the  xeaort  of 
atrangeia  from  all  landa,  hut  the  place  of  xeal- 
dence  of  merchanta  of  erezy  nation,  to  whom  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  state  to  aflbrd  eyeiy  en- 
oooxagement  and  **  commoditj."  If  aeh  of  thia 
ccwTenienoe  oonirigted  in  the  lending  of  capital, 
which  waa  done  ^7  the  Jew%  to  the  aatialhetion 
of  thegoremment.  Theae  Jewa  were  natondly 
feared  and  dialiked  hy  their  merchant  dehton ; 
hat  while  th^  were  eaMntial  to  theae  yeiy 
partiee^  and  countenanced  ^7  the  mling  powera, 
they  throye,  to  the  degree  declared  by  Thoma% 
in  hia  'Hiatozy  of  Italy/  pnbliahed  in  1661,— 
ten  yeara  before  the  repablic  loet  Qypma. 

"It  la  almoat  ineredyUe  what  gaine  the 
Yenetiana  receire  by  the  naorie  of  the  Jewe% 


nxxjsTRixioirs.  [act  n. 

nL  both  privately  and  in  common.    Forineferied- 

tie  the  Jewea  hope  open  ahopa  of  naorie,  taking 
gaigea  of  ordinarie  for  zr  in  the  hundred  by 
the  yere;  andii^  at  the  yereTa  end,  the  gaSge  be 
not  redeemed,  it  ia  forftite,  or  at  least  dooen 
away  to  a  great  disadrantage^  l^  reaaon  wherecf 
the  Jewea  are  out  of  meaaore  weahhie  in  those 
parta.*— (M.) 


»•  Sciram.- 


^jfou  hone  rated  me 


About  my  moneifi,  and  my  iteaneee.'* 

Upon  thia  paasage  Douce  obserTe%--''Mr. 
Steerena  aaaerta  that  uee  and  fteanee  anciently 
aigniiled  oauiy,  but  both  Ida  quotationa  ahow 
the  oontraiy."  Bitaon  and  ICalone  both  atate 
that  neanee  aignifiea  intermt  qf  moneif.  And  ao 
usury  fonneriy  did.  It  ia  eyident^  from  Bacon's 
masterly  'Essay  on  Usury,'  in  which  he  haa 
antidpated  all  that  modem  political  economy 
haa  giyen  ua  on  the  sut^jeet^  that  usury  meant 
interett  at  amy  rate.  One  of  the  objection^  he 
saye,  which  ia  urged  against  usuiy  is,  ^that  it 
is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money." 


ACT  II. 


"  SciraL 

Thi  stage  direction  of  the  quartos  is  curious,  aa 
ezhibitiug  a  proof  that  some  attention  to  cos- 
tume preyailed  in  the  andent  theatres: — 
"Enter  Morochu^  a  tawny  Moore  all  in  white, 
and  three  or  foure  followers  according,  with 
Portia^  Kerrissa,  and  their  trains." 

**  Scira  n.-*"  Whieh  ie   the  way  to  matter 
JeufsK" 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  (hardly  used 
eyeiywhere)  had  more  need  of  patience  in 
Venice  than  in  other  states.  The  same  tra- 
ditional reporta  against  them  exist  there  as 
dsewhere,  testi^ing  to  the  popular  hatred  and 
prejudice :  but  they  were  too  yaluable  a  part  of 
a  commercial  population  not  to  be  more  or  less 
considered  end  taken  care  ot  An  island  was 
appropriated  to  them ;  but  they  long  ago  orei^ 
flowed  iuto  other  parts  of  the  dty.  Many  who 
have  grown  eztremdy  rich  by  money-lending 
haye  now  fine  palacea  in  yarious  quarters;  and 


of  these,  some  are  among  the  most  respectable 
and  enlightened  of  the  dtizens.  The  Jews  who 
people  their  quarter  are  sudi  as  are  unable  to 
rise  out  of  it  Its  buildings  are  andent  and 
lofty,  but  ugly  and  sordid.  "  Our  Synagogue" 
is,  of  course,  there.  Judging  by  the  commotkm 
among  its  InhabitantB  when  the  writer  trayersed 
it,  it  would  seem  that  strangers  rardy  enter  the 
quarter.  It  ia  dtuated  on  the  canal  which  leads 
to  Mestre.  There  are  houses  old  enough  to 
haye  been  Shylock's,  with  balconies  tnm  which 
Jesdca  might  haye  talked ;  and  ground  enough 
beneath,  between  the  house  and  the  water  for 
her  loyer  to  stand,  hidden  in  the  shadow,  or 
under  "a  pent-house."  Hence,  too,  her  gondda 
might  at  once  start  for  the  mainland,  without 
haying  to  trayerM  any  part  of  the  dty. — (M.) 

"  SoBTB  IL—"!  wia  run  ae  Jar  ae  Qod  hat 
any  ground." 

A  characteristic  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Venetian.    Ground  to  run  upon  being  a  scarce 
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in  Ttf^M^  iti  UiW€t  «fdtt«  ti 

Mgird  ttM  greil  ex]p4iii6  of  tlid 

IrHh  ftKdhii^  ar  adttkfttkNi  irtiidi<ttn 

liitU  «Bl«Kd   imo  ^  thOie   Irbo   ]i«fe 

abH  an  thrfr  i^y^  toiUtt  i^Mrt  tib^j 

In  Wmirood^  'liettMrial^  tiiere  li  a  letted 
d«led  ToBkie,  Slai  JuiA^  Kill,  tnuL  8lr  Dodlfl^ 
CMetdfi,  arrnlwmMtlit  frmft  BD^^ind  t6  the 
Tenetiaa  Bepoblie^  addxwMd  to  Mr.  TrambftO, 
Baridmt  at  Bra  well,  which  omtalns  the  IbUoir- 
IngpaMage^- 

''Breih  now  I  haTe  met  with  yoor  last  of  the 
flj^th  of  this  preaen^  being  newlj  eome  from 
m  TiBtt  hard  ^,  where  I  hare  been  Ibr  the  space 
of  a  fMni^  wiflk  mj  wife  and  ihmfilj,  thia 
betng  the  i&iBt  time  fixr  theae  aiz  montha  paa^ 
thi*  an^  of  jA  haTe  trod  on  ftnn  land ;  and  I 
filed  n  80  good  a  o6viBe,a8  wen  for  heatth  as 
feievMAkm,  thai  I  am  Uke  hereafter  to  use  it 
often.  IhaToheiurditaawenfroinotherhanda 
ia  flow  hj  yoor  lettera,  that  my  predeeeaKn* 
here  ia  my  snecewor  in  the  nomination  to  that 
enii|^07tDieni  where  yon  are;  wher^n  I  diaU 
enT7  him  in  two  things  only,  that  he  shan  be 
neirer  the  air  of  Kngland,  and  that  he  diaU 
hiife  Chcts  dear  earih  wtder  hurftgL" 

^  BcBnJL'^''IhaoehenadiAqfdavei.'' 

Mr.  Brown,  aa  we  hare  noticed  in  'The  Tam> 
ing  of  the  Shrew/  haa  ezpreased  hia  decided 
oonyietlon  that  some  of  the  dxamaa  of  Shak- 
spere  ezhiUt  the  most  striking  proofe  that  our 
poet  had  Tisited  Italy.  The  paasage  before  na 
is  cited  by  Mr«  Brown  as  one  of  these  proofe  .^— 
"Where  did  he  obtain  his  nnmerona  graphic 
tonchea  of  national  mannerst  iHiere  did  he 
learn  of  an  dd  Tillage^ s  coming  into  the  dtj 
with  'a  dish  of  doyes '  as  a  present  to  his  son's 
master)  A  present  thus  giyen,  and  in  our  days 
too,  and  of  doyes,  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy. 
I  myself  haye  partaken  there,  with  doe  relish, 
in  memoiy  of  poor  old  Gobbo,  of  a  dish  of 
doyes,  presented  by  the  fitther  of  a  seryant.'' — 
(AtUMographieal  Poem$.) 


\      ^  Sonri  TL--"Oo  to,  here's  a  simple  line  qf 

IVIniis^^  or  ehironuuuT;  had  once  its  learned 
j  pro^mor^  9B  ^^1^  ^  astrology.  The  printing- 
/  prem  e^^^^ed  the  delusion  to  the  gypsies. 
/  Chiiox^  ^0^^  phjaognomy  were  once  kin- 
^  dnd   r^^  ^      The  ooe    ht^  passed   away 


amongst  other  credolitieB  belonging  to  agM 
whidi  we  caU  ignorant  and  sopentitioQS.  The 
other,  dthoo^  feshionable  half  s  centuy 
ago,  is  professed  by  none^  bnt^  more  or  less,  haa 
its  inflnence  npon  alL  The  woodcnt  which  we 
giye  is  copied  from  a  Uttle  book,  with  which 
Shak^Mre  mnat  haye  been  femiliar: — ^'Briefe 
introdnctions,  both  natoral,  pleasannte,  and  also 
delectable,  onto  the  Art  of  Chiroman^,  or 
mannel  diyination,  and  Phisiognomy :  with  dr- 
cnmstancea  upon  the  i^oee  of  the  Signes.  Also 
certain  Oanona  or  Boles  upon  Diseases  and 
Sicknessei^  ftc  Written  in  y^  Latin  tongae  by 
Jhon  Indagine,  Prieste,  and  now  lately  tnma- 
lated  into  Bngliahe^  by  Fri>ian  Witheis.  For 
Bichard  Jngge,  1558.'  Laoncelot^  as  weU  as  hia 
betten,  were  diligent  stodents  of  the  mysteries 
interpreted  by  John  Indagine,  Priest;  and  a 
simple  or  complex  line^  life  were  indications 
that  made  eyen  some  of  the  wise  exult  or 
tremble.  Launcelot's  "smaU  trifle  of  wiyes" 
was^  howeyer,  hardly  compatible  with  the  evn^ 
line  of  life.  There  must  haye  been  too  many  i 
crosaea  in  such  a  destiny. 

"•  Som  Y.'-"Thou  thaU  not  gormandise," 

The  word  gonnandise,  which  is  equiyalent  to 
the  French  ffourmander,  is  generally  considered 
to  be  of  uncertain  origin.  Zachary  Grey,  how- 
eyer, in  his  'Notes  on  Shakspeare,'  quotes  a 
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tmAoQB  itoxj  from  WebVi  'Tlndication  of 
Stond-Haiig  nftorad'  (1605),  wlildi  ti  anj  nto 
nHl  •miiM.if  it  doM  not  ocwTinoe,  oiur  rttden: 
— "DniiDg  tlM  itay  of  the  DinM  in  Wiltihire 
they  ooDfiiined  their  time  in  proftiaenem  and 
beDj  eheer,  in  idlenev  and  doth.  TniomiHth 
thal^  aa  from  their  laaineaa  in  geneiai  we  eren 
to  thia  daj  call  them  Lor-Danea;  ao,  from  the 
lioentiooaneai  of  Oumumd  and  hia  anny  in 
pertiealar,  ^<^  biand  all  Inxniiona  and  profbae 
people  hj  the  name  of  Ourmandiien.  And 
thia  Inzoij  and  thia  laaineaa  are  the  aole  monn- 
menti^  the  onij  memoriala^  by  whieh  the  Danee 
hare  made  themaelyea  notoiiona  to  poaterity,  by 
lying  encamped  in  Wntahire." 

>«  Sonn  y.— '^  Bheb-Momda^." 

Stow,  the  Ghronider,  thoa  deaeribea  the 
origin  of  thia  name :— "  BUek-Mcoday  ia  Eaatei^ 
Monday,  and  waa  ao  called  on  thia  ooeaalon :  in 
the  84th  of  Edward  IIL  a^O)/  ^^  1^1^  <^ 
April,  and  the  morrow  after  Eaater-day,  King 
Edward,  with  hia  hoat^  lay  before  the  dtj  of 
Fluia:  which  day  waa  ftill  dark  of  miat  and  hail, 
and  ao  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on  their 
hoiaei^'  baeka  with  the  cold.  Wherefore  nnto 
thia  day  it  hath  been  call  BUek-Mcoday.'' 

«  Scira  V.—"  The  wy^MdPd  JSfeT 

•  There  ia  aome  doubt  whether  t^  ^  ia  here 
the  inakmment  or  the  mnaician.  Boawell  haa 
giren  a  quotation  from  Bamal^  Bich'a  '  Aphor- 
iima,'  1618,  which  la  very  much  in  point>— "  A 
Jffe  la  a  wry^ne^  musician,  for  he  alwaya  looka 
away  fitmi  hia  inatrament*  And  yet  we  are 
indined  to  think  that  Shakapere  intended  the 
inakmment  We  are  of  thia  opinion  principally 
from  the  dreomatance  that  the  paasage  ia  an 
imitatton  of  Horace,  in  which  the  inatroment  la 
deddedly  meant : — 

*'PriiiiAiioctodoiminidMid«;  ncqii*  in  tIm. 
Sub  cuta  quemto  detpiot  tibla.''--<CtarM.  L  IB.  7.) 

(By  the  way.  Fanner  haa  not  told  na  from  what 
Booree,  except  the  original,  Shakapere  deriyed 
thia  idea;  nor  could  Fanner,  for  there  waa  no 
Engliflh  trandation  of  any  of  the  Odea  of 
Horace  in  Shakapere'a  time.) 

»  QoEnT.''**WiahevwrthaJewe8i^eife.'' 

The  play  upon  the  word  alludee  to  the  com- 
mon prorerbial  ezpreaaion,  "worth  a  Jew'a  eye." 


That  worth  waa  the  price  which  the 
Jewa  paid  for  the  immmify  from 
and  death.  When  our  rapMieva  King  Jotat 
extorted  an  enotmooa  aom  from  the  Jew  of 
Bristol  by  dn^wing  hia  teeth,  the  threat  of  put- 
ting out  an  ^ye  would  hare  IJie  like  eflbet  upon 
other  Jews.  The  fonaer  prefalenee  of  the 
nying  ia  prored  from  the  foot  that  we  stOl 
retain  it^  dthou^^  ita  meaning  ia  now  Utile 
known. 


Yentegan,  in  hia  'BesUtutiai  of  Deci^ 
Intelligence,'  girea  the  following  aeeount  of  the 
origin  of  the  praotioe  amongst  the  BogMah  mo- 
nardiaofinacul^nganaiigduponthdreoin: — 

"To  come  now  unto  thecanaeof  thegeneial 
calling  of  our  anceatora  by  the  name  of  BngUah- 
men,and  oureountiy  oonaequenUyby  the  name 
of  Bn^^d,  it  ia  to  be  noted,  that  the  aeren  petty 
kingdoma  aforenamed,  of  Kent^  Baat-Bn^^iah, 
West-Saxons,  South-8axon%  Baat6azoii%  Korth- 
umben,  and  Merdan%  came  in  fine  one  after  an- 
other by  meana  of  the  Weat-Saxoub  who  aubdued 
and  got  the  aorereigniy  of  all  the  rest  to  be  all 
brou^t  into  one  monarchy  under  King  Bgberl^ 
king  of  the  said  WestSaxons.  This  king  then 
considering  that  ao  many  diflbrant  namee  aa 
the  distinct  kingdoms  before  had  caused,  waa 
now  no  more  neceasaiy,  and  that  aa  the  people 
were  all  originally  of  one  nation,  ao  waa  it  lit 
they  ahould  again  be  brou^t  under  one  name; 
and  idthou^  they  had  had  the  general  name 
of  Saxon%  aa  unto  this  day  they  are  of  the 
Welch  and  Irish  called,  yet  did  he  rather 
choose  and  ordain  that  they  ahould  be  all  called 
Bngliah-men,  aa  but  a  part  of  them  before  were 
called ;  and  that  the  conntiy  ahould  be  called 
Bn^^d.  To  the  afiectation  of  which  name 
of  BngUah-men,  it  ahould  aeem  he  was  chiefly 
moved  in  respect  of  Pope  Gregory,  his  alluding 
the  name  of  EngdiMo^  unto  Angel-like.  The 
name  of  Engd  ia  yet  at  thia  present  in  all  the 
Tentonick  tongue^  to  wit,  the  high  and  low 
I>utch,  &C.,  aa  much  to  aay,  aa  Angel,  and  if  a 
Batch-man  be  aaked  how  he  would  in  hia  lan- 
guage call  an  Angel-like-man,  he  would  anawer, 
tin  BngliiiymKm ;  and  being  aaked  how  in  hia 
own  language  he  would  or  doth  call  an  Bn^^Uah- 
man,  he  can  gire  no  other  name  for  him,  but 
eren  the  very  same  that  he  gaye  before  for  an 
Angel-like-man,  that  ia,  aa  bdbre  ia  aaid,  mn 
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JBngli^i^man,  Engd  being  in  their  tongne  an 
Angel,  and  Engliiih,  which  thej  write,  Engdtche, 
Angel-like.  And  such  reason  and  consideration 
may  hare  moved  onr  fonner  kings,  upon  their 
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beet  coin  of  pore  and  fine  gold,  to  set  the  image 
of  an  angel,  which,  may  be  sapposed,  hath  as  well 
been  used  before  the  Nonnan  Conqnest^  as  since.* 
We  sabjoin  the  angel  of  Elisabeth. 


lAngd  uf  QuMn  mtabtOu] 


*'  SosHi  VIII.—"  Thai  in  a  gondola  toere  seen 
together." 

The  only  way  of  reaching  the  mainland  was 
in  a  gondola.    But  to  be  "  seen  *'  was  altogether 


a  matter  of  choice, — the  gondola  being  the 
most  private  mode  of  conyeyance  in  the  worid, 
(not  excepting  the  Turkish  palanquin,)  and  the 
fittest  for  an  elopement 


C"  The  Goodwin*."] 


ACT  III. 


"  SciNB  I.—"  The  Goodvnns,  I  think  they  caU 
the  place." 

Thx  popular  notion  of  the  Groodwin  Sand  was, 
not  only  that  it  was  "  a  very  dangerous  flat  and 
fotal,"  but  that  it  possessed  a  "voracious  and 
ingurgitating  property ;  so  that,  should  a  ship 


of  the  largest  size  strike  on  it,  in  a  few  da}*s  it 
would  be  so  wholly  swallowed  up  by  these  quick- 
sands, that  no  part  of  it  would  be  left  to  be 
seen."  It  is  to  this  belief  that  Shakspere  most 
probably  alludes  when  he  describes  the  place  as 
one  "  where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie 
buried."    It  has,  however,  been  sscertained  that 
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the  Bands  of  the  opposite  shore  are  of  the  same 
qualitj  as  that  which  tradition  reports  to  haye 
once  formed  the  island  property  of  Qoodwin, 
Earl  of  Kent 

**  ScBini  I. — "It  was  my  turquciae" 

The  torquoise,  tnrlUse,  or  Turkey-stone,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  manrellons  property,  thus 
described  in  Fenton's  '  Secret  Wonders  of  Na- 
ture/ 1569:— "The  turkeys  doth  move  when 
there  is  any  peril  prepared  to  him  that  weareth 
it**  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton  refer  to  the  same 
superstition.  But  the  Jew,  who  had  "affec- 
tions, senses,  passions,"  values  his  turquoise  for 
something  more  than  its  commercial  worth  or 
its  imaginary  virtue.  "  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when 
I  was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for 
a  wildemesB  of  monkeys." 

"  One  toadi  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  i " 
and  Shakspere  here,  with  marvellous  art,  shows 
us  the  betrayed  and  persecuted  Shylock,  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  raving  at  the  desertion  of 
his  daughter,  and  panting  for  a  wild  revenge, 
as  looking  back  upon  the  days  when  the  fierce 
passions  had  probably  no  place  in  his  heart — 
"  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor." 

M  SoKNX  II.— "The  seull  thai  bred  them  in  the 
&qmlchre,** 

Shakspere  appears  to  have  had  as  great  an 
antipathy  to  fiUse  hair  as  old  Stubbes  himself  ; 
ft*om  whose  'Anatomy  of  Abuses'  we  gave  a 
quotation  upon  this  subject  in  'A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream '  (Dlustrations  of  Act  lY.).  Ti- 
mon  of  Athens  says—' 

— •  *'  thatch  your  poor  thin  rooft 
With  burthens  of  the  dead." 

In  the  passage  before  us  the  idea  is  more  ela- 
borated, and  so  it  is  also  in  the  68th  Sonnet : — 
"  Thus  in  his  dieck  the  map  of  days  outworn. 
When  beauty  llv*d  and  died  as  flowers  do  now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne. 
Or  durst  Inhabit  on  a  Ihring  brow  i 


[act  IV. 


Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  d«ttd. 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  hhn  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 

Without  all  ornament,  itwlf,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  anothei^s  green. 

Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new." 

The  "holy  antique  hours"  appear  to  allude 
to  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  fiishion,  thus 
placed  under  its  most  revolting  aspect,  did  not 
exist  Stow  says — "Women's  periwigs  were 
first  brought  into  England  about  the  time  of 
the  massacre  of  Paris"  (1572).  Bamaby  Rich, 
in  1616,  speaking  of  the  peiiwig-sellers,  tells  us 
— "  These  attire-makers  within  these  forty  years 
were  not  known  by  that  name."  And  he  adds 
— "  But  now  they  are  not  ashamed  to  set  them 
forth  upon  their  stalls — such  monstrous  mop- 
poles  of  hair — so  proportioned  and  deformed 
that  but  within  these  twenty  or  thirty  years 
would  have  drawn  the  passers-by  to  stand  and 
gaze,  and  to  wonder  at  them." 

«  Scene  IV. 
"  Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  tuadea  to  Venice." 

If  Shakspere  had  been  at  Venice  (which, 
from  the  extraordinary  keeping  of  the  play,  ap- 
pears the  most  natural  supposition),  he  must 
surely  have  had  some  situation  in  his  eye  for 
Belmont  There  is  a  "  common  ferry  "  at  two 
places— Fusina  and  Hestre.  The  Fusina  ferry 
would  be  the  one  if  Portia  lived  in  perhaps  the 
most  striking  situation,  under  the  Euganean 
Hills.  But  the  Mcstre  ferry  is  the  most  con- 
venient medium  between  Padua  and  Venice. 
There  is  a  large  collection  of  canal-craft  there. 
It  is  eighteen  English  miles  from  Padua,  and 
five  from  Venice.  Supposing  Belmont  to  lie 
in  the  plain  K.W.  from  Venice,  Balthazar  might 
cut  across  the  country  to  Padua,  and  meet  Portia 
at  Mestre,  while  she  travelled  thither  at  a  lady's 
speed.— (M.) 


ACT  IV. 


*•  Scnri  I.--"iSbm«  men  there  are,**  kc. 

Thxbi  is  a  passage  in  Donne's  'Devotions' 
(1626),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  antipathies  is 
put  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner : — "  A  man 
that  is  not  afraid  of  a  lion  is  afhdd  of  a  cat  ; 


;  not  afinaid  of  starving,  and  yet  is  afhdd  of  some 
;  joint  of  meat  at  the  table,  presented  to  feed 
,  him ;  not  afraid  of  the  sound  of  drums  and 
I  trumpets,  and  shot,  and  those  which  they  seek 
to  drown,  the  last  cries  of  men,  and  is  afraid 
of  some  particular  harmonious  instrument;  so 
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miieh  afhdd,  li  thai  wiib  ilkjr  of  thtee  the 
enemy  nd^t  diiTe  this  maa,  othenHae  TaUs&t 
e&OQ^  tfat  of  the  fLeld.** 

*  Sam  J.—'' Bagpipe," 

We  extiict  the  fbUowing  notiee  of  thia  instill- 
meat  (which  we  apprehend  ia  not  the  "par^ 
tienlar  hdhaumUna  inatnunent**  alluded  to  hj 
Dimiie)  fW>m  the  'Penny  QjdopmiiA :— " The 
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hagpipe,  or  aomeihing  neariy  aimilar  to  it^  waa 
in  nae  among  the  andenta.    Blanehinna  giyea  » 
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figore  of  it^  mider  the  name  of  tibia  ^Uridtdatit, 
thoQ^  thia  ia  not  predaely  the  aame  as  the 
modem  inetroment.  Luebiiiii^  in  hia  'lln- 
anxgia'  (1636),  haa  a  woodeat  of  it,  whence  it 
appeaia  thai  the  hagpipe  in  hia  time  waa  in  all 
reapecta  the  aame  as  ova.  Indeed,  it  ia  men- 
tioned, though  not  deaerihed,  by  Chancer,  who 
nya  of  hia  miller— 

'  A  Di^f{Cplp9  WM  C0Od>  0%  HOW  MM  10WB>  I 

and  tU%  we  are  told  in  the  aame  prologae,  waa 
th4  mnaie  to  which  the  Ganteihoiy  pilgrima 
performed  their  jonmey."  The  preceding  en- 
gT»Ting  ia  copied  from  a  earring  in  the  chnreh 
of  (Sienbeater,  which  ia  anppoaed  to  be  of  the 
period  of  Henxy  YII. 

^SciraL 
"  The  qwdiJbif  qf  mtrty  ia  not  etraiaCdi*  ke. 

Donee  haa  pointed  to  the  following  Torae  in 
BcdeaiasticQa  (xxzr.  20)  aa  hsTing  aoggeated 
the  beaotlAil  image  of  the  rain  from  heaTcn : — 
"  Mer^  ia  aeaaonable  in  the  time  of  affliction, 
aa  doada  of  rain  in  the  time  of  dronght"  The 
aobaeqnent  panage,  whrnk  Portia  aaya,  "we  do 
pray  for  mwey,"  ia  conddered  by  Sir  William 
Blackatone  to  be  out  of  chancter  aa  addraaaed 
to  a  Jew.  Shakqpere  had  probably  the  Lord'a 
Pnyer  immediately  in  hia  mind;  bat  the aenti- 
ment  ia  alao  found  in  Ecderiaaticpa,  ch.  zxriiL 


ACT  V. 


^  Scm  I.— "TVot^,  methinke,  mounted  the 
Trcjfan  waUe." 

OuB  poet  had  Chancer  in  hia  mind : — 

'*  TIm  daU  foCb  fSMt,  «id  sftor  that  eaiM  ert. 
And  Ttt  cmiM  not  to  TroQiM  CraiMldo. 
Ho  lookith  forth,  by  hodgo,  by  tn,  by  grevo, 
Aod  tarn  bit  hcodtovir  tho  wallo  bo  kido." 


*  Sonni  I.  "In  eu€h  a  night 

Stood  Dido  ufith  a  willow  in  her  hand." 

''Thia  paaaage,*  aaya  Steerena,  "containa  a 
amall  inaiance  ont  of  many  that  might  be 
brong^t  to  proye  thai  Shakapere  waa  no  reader 
of  the  daadoa."  And  whyl— becanae  the  Dido 
of  the  daadca  ia  nerer  represented  with  a 
willow!  Shakapere  waa  not,  like  many  of 
SteerenaT  day  who  had  made  great  repatationa 


with  dender  meana,  a  mere  tranacriber  of  the 
thonghta  of  other  men.  He  haa  here  giTen  na 
a  picture  of  the  foraaken  Dido,  which  waa  per* 
fectly  intelligible  to  the  popular  mind.  Thoae 
who  remember  Deademona'a  willow  aong  in 
Othello  need  no  labonred  comment  to  ahow 
them  that  the  willow  waa  emblematic  of  the 
miaeiy  that  Dido  had  to  bear. 

*i  Som  I.  "In  eueh  a  n^ 

Medea  gaihef'd  the  endumtedherbe^^tc 
The  picture  of  the  aimiUtf  acene  in  Qower 
('  Confeaao  AmanUa*)  ia  exceedingly  beantiftil . — 
**  That  It  boftU  upon  a  sight 
Wbana  theio  was  nongbt  but  steno  Hght* 
Sho  was  ▼aolshod  rigbt  as  hir  list. 
That  no  Wight  but  betsalf  wist : 
And  that  was  at  midnight  tido, 
Tho  ivoild  was  stm  on  ovary  sldo.** 
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[act  y. 


B}f  hoiff  ct09$c$, 

ThflM  Hd J  enMMt  ttiH,  m  of  old,  biMe  the 
land  in  Italy,  and  wKaatitj  the  sml  B«ddM 
tkote  oomttinad  in  ehnrehe^  Huj  maik  the 
q^  whera  heroes  irere  b<«n,  where  nints 
reeted,  where  tnTollen  died.  Thej  liae  on  the 
■ommiti  of  hi]l%  and  ai  the  InterMOtlon  of 
loads;  and  there  ia  now  »  ahrine  of  the  Mm- 
doona  del  Hare  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  between 
Mestre  and  Yenioe,  and  another  between  Tenioe 
and  Filestrin%  where  the  gondolier  and  the 
mariner  eroas  themselTes  in  pawing,  and  whose 
lamp  ni^tly  gleama  oyer  the  watery  in  moon- 
light or  storm.  The  dsys  are  past  when  pil- 
grims of  all  ranki^  from  the  qneen  to  the 
beggsrmaid,  mig^t  be  seen  Imeeling  and  pray- 
ing "fw  happy  wedlock  hoon^*  or  for  iHiaterer 
else  lay  nearest  th^  hearta;  and  the  rererenoe 
of  the  passing  tnToUer  is  now  neariy  all  the 
homage  thai  is  paid  ai  these  shrines. — QL) 

*  Scm  L— "  JJoio  moeet  the  mooniighi  s^ps 
vpomikUhcmk,* 

One  ehaiaoteristic  of  an  Italian  garden  is 
thftt  its  trees  and  shmbs  are  grown  in  aTonnes 
and  gathered  into  thidcets,  while  the  grMS-plots 
and  tnrQr  banks  are  stndded  with  parterres  of 
roses  and  other  iiower%  whidi  lie  open  to  the 
snnshine  and  the  dews.  The  moonlight  thus 
d9ep9  npon  soeh  lawns  and  bank%  instead  of 
being  distorbed  by  the  flickering  of  OTorshadow- 
ing  treea.— (IL) 

*«  Scm  I.— "iS^  J€89kar  &c 
If  r.  Hallam,  in  his  very  interesting  aoooont 
of  the  philosophy  of  Oainpanella^  thus  para- 
phrases one  of  the.  most  ImaginatJTe  pasnges 
of  the  Dominican  ftiari^^The  aky  and  stars 
are  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibility;  nor 
is  it  nnreasonsble  to  suppose  that  they  signiQr 
their  matoal  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the 
transference  of  lights  and  that  their  sensibility 
is  fdU  of  pleasure.  The  blessed  spirits,  that 
inform  sach  liying  and  bright  manslonay  behold 
all  things  in  natnre,  and  in  the  divine  ideas; 
they  have  also  a  more  giorions  light  than  their 
own,  through  which  they  are  eleT»ted  to  a 
sapematural  beatific  Tision.*  Mr.  Hallam  adds : 
"  We  can  hardly  read  thi%  without  recollecting 
the  most  soblime  passage  periiaps  in  Shak- 
i^ere ;"  and  he  then  qaotes  the  following  linei^ 


idddli  our  readers  will  thsnk  ns  for 
them  spari  from  the  general  text  >— 

••BtuUmkm    Look  kov  tht  ioor  of  hwf«i 
b  thick  iBkid  with  patlMt  of  tefgltt  ffoW. 
TiMra  *»  Bpt  th«  flMltait  orb  vhkh  thoe  bdMMfM 
But  !■  hit  MOtioa  lOw  aa  ai^  stefi, 
Still  qniring  to  tiio  yooBf-ofoA  dicnbiait 
Such  hannoBj  Is  ki  tanoMita]  foolit 
But  wlUIrt  thit  muddy  T«tvn  of  diooj 

Doth  fMMly  dOM  It  kl,  wo  OIBDOt  hMT  it."  • 

OawpaneWa  was  of  »  later  period  than  Shak- 
qpere,  who  probably  found  the  idea  in  some  of 
the  Platonie  works  of  which  his  writings  nn- 
qnestioiiably  abow  thai  he  was  »  student.  In 
his  hands  it  has  reached  its  utmost  perfoetion 
of  beauty.  After  these  glorious  linei^  the 
parallel  passage  in  Milton's 'Aroadfls,' fine  ss  it 
is,  appears  to  us  leas  perfoet  in  sentiment  and 
harmony: — 

"Indoopof  nljhtwhindrointnMi 
Baih  lockfd  «p  MOKtal  MOM,  th«k  lislM  I 
To  tho  Biliitlil  Stgmd  hoimoey, 
Ttet  lit  vtOQ  tho  bIm  iBfoldod  iphMii. 
And  ii^  to  thOM  that  hold  tho  vttol  ahooM, 
And  turn  tho  oduMiitfaM  iptedlo  immd, 
Od  ivUch  tho  ftio  of  fodi  oDd  MM  It  woead. 
8neh  fwoot  oooftpidrfoD  doth  in  MOiio  lio» 
TO  hin  tho  dmghttr  or  NoooHity, 
And  koip  QBitMdy  Notwo  to  hot  nw, 
And  tho  low  woild  bi  iDOMU*d  Motion  dnw 
After  tho  hiovoBly  tuBo^  which  nooo  COB  hoor 
Of  huBiaa  mould*  with  groM  uapuifed  ooc" 

Ooleridge  has  approached  the  sulject  in  lines 
which  are  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  these 
of  Shak^Mre  end  Milton  :— 

••Soulof  AlfBr! 
Hoar  our  mil  lult,  oBd  hood  my  BiHdor  opiU  t— 
So  may  tho  s^tH  of  PondiM,  BBbon'd, 
CMMthytwlfttolbl   Slow  haply  thou  ait  OBo 
Of  that  iBOumonhlooonpaBy 
Who  in  hroad  drdo»  lovoUor  tiiaa  tho  nfBhow, 
Oirdlo  thia  rouBd  oacth  hi  a  diasy  motkm. 
With  boIm  too  vaot  aad  ooBstant  to  ho  hoaidt— 
fltUMtunhoardl    For  oh,  yo  numbtilMi 
AndnpldtiaToIlanl  what  oar  UBttuanM, 
What  MOM  uamaddon'd*  might  hoar  up  ^ainat 
Tho  ruaUns  of  your  ooafivfatod  wtofk?** 

( AaoMraa,  Act  nr.  So.  L) 


*  ScBHB l,—f*ThAmttn ikaA ludh no vmnc im 


There  is  a  great  controter^  amongst  the 
commentators  upon  the  moral  fitness  of  this 
passage;  and  those  who  are  curious  in  sudi 
matters  may  turn  to  the  yariorum  edition,  for 
a  long  and  perilous  attack  upon  Shakspere^ 
opinions  by  SteoTens,  snd  to  a  defence  of  them, 
in  their  separate  works,  by  Douce  and  Monek 

•  *  LSteiatUTO  of  Buropo/  toL  iU.  p.  147.  Mr.  HaDam 
hM  quotod  from  momory:  havinf  put  ••vaulf  *r 
•«  floor,"  with  two  or  thno  minor  fariatkma. 
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Tlie  interaii  of  tlid  dJqpote  wliaDj 
{n  tlM  wolmm  ifapldify  with  wbieh  it 
is  oondiietad.  The  ■mnining^sp  «f  Steerent  is 
inia<iiMJlad>—**Lei  not  this  espridoos  sentl. 
meat  of  Shskspere  descend  to  posierify  imst- 
tended  hj  the  opinion  of  the  Iste  Lord  COiesteir- 
fleld  upon  the  ssme  sobjeet;"  sad  then  he 
qnoies  oae  of  his  Loxdship's  lettei%  oontslning 
sa  insolent  sttsek  upon /'fiddlers.* 

The  sahnsls  mentioned  in  this  play  era  sU 
proper  to  the  eoontrj,  and  to  that  part  of  it^ 
to  which  the  play  jolatcs.  The  wren  is  imoom- 
moa;  hot  its  note  Is  ooraaJonally  heard.  The 
erow,  laik.  Jay,  eookoo^  nightingale,  goose,  and 
eel,  are  all  common  in  Lombard j.—(]C.) 


008T0MX.  (81 

^  SOQDl  !.--<«  2!U9|M^1IMaMi^  if  M<)W 

-TheUghtof  moonaadstaninltaljisslmost 
ss  yeUow  as  sonlight  in  Bngiand.  The  planets 
buza  like  golden  lamps  shore  the  pinnades  sad 
pOlazed  statnes  of  the  dfysad  the  tree4ops  of 
the  plsin,  with  a  brilliancj  niiich  cannot  be 
imagined  bj  those  who  haye  dwelt  only  in  a 
northern  dimate.  The  infmt  may  there  hold 
oat  its  hands,  not  only  for  the  ftill  moon,  bat 
fbr  ''the  old  moon  dtting  in  the  young  moon's 
lap^"— an  appeanmoe  there  as  obfioos  to  the 
^ye  as  any  eonstdlation.  Two  honn  after 
sunset^  on  the  night  of  new  moon,  we  haye 
seen  so  ikr  oyer  the  lagnnii^  that  the  night 
seemed  indeed  only  a  paler  di^,— "a  little 
paler.-— (M.) 


iC^ttimu^lhtDcffe^  Ftnte] 


COSTUME. 


Thb  Yenioe  of  Shakspere's  own  time,  and  the 
manners  of  that  dty,  are  delineated  with  mateh- 
lees  accuracy  ia  this  drama.  To  the  same  Mend 
who  ftimished  us  with  some  local  illustrations 
of  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  we  are  indebted 


fbr  some  equally  interesting  notices  of  similar 
pasnges  in  this  play.  They  go  fiur  to  prore 
that  Shakspere  had  yidted  Italy.  Mr.  Brown 
haa  JQsUy  obsenred,  "The  Merdisnt  of  Tenice 
is  a  merdiant  of  no  other  place  in  the  world." 
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fk«  dtmm^ihB  mm  dvfilied  nifitfAs  of 
Europe  baye  ti  ad  periMk  bone  » lirong  le- 
eeyihlaiMW  to  eeeh  oUier:  the  Tukm  ftehione 
hxfing  been  genenUj  inyeated  amongit  tbe 
■ontbern,  and  gndoally  adopted  by  tbe  nortb- 
en,  onei.  Some  lUgbt  diatinetion^  bowerer, 
baTO  idwajB  remained  to  ebaiaeteriaey  more  or 
lem  partlcabzlj,  tbe  eonntiy  of  wbicb  tbe 
wearer  waa  a  natiye;  and  tbe  SepnbUo  of  Ye- 
nioe,  perbap%  diilbrsd  more  tban  anj  other 
State  in  tbe  babita  of  ita  nobles,  magirtntei, 
and  merebenti^  ftom  tbe  imi?eiml  ibabion  of 
tbat  qoarter  of  tbe  i^obe  in  ubieb  it  was 
dtoate. 

To  oommenoe  with  tbe  cbief  officer  of  tbe 
Sepablie. — ^The  l)oge^  like  tbe  Pope,  appears 
to  bare  worn  dii&rent  babila  on  diiBnent  ooea- 
siona.  Gnsar  Y eoellio  deseribes  ai  some  length 
tbe  'alterati(»ia  made  in  tbe  dneal  dress  l^ 
serersl  prinoe%  from  tbe  dose  of  tbe  iwdllh 
oentuy  down  to  tbat  of  tbe  sixteenth,  tbe 
period  of  the  action  of  tbe  plaj  before  ns;  ai 
which  time  tbe  materisls  of  which  it  was  nsoaUj 
compoeed  were  doth  of  sUyer,  doth  of  gold, 
and  crimson  Telret^  the  c^>  alwajs  corre- 
sponding in  colour  with  tbe  robe  and  mantle. 
On  tbe  days  saered  to  tbe  Holy  Yirgin  tbe  Doge 
always  appeared  entirdy  in  white.  Coiyaty  who 
tnTdled  in  1608,  says,  in  bis 'Crudities'  '"The 
fifth  day  of  August^  being  Friday  ...  I 
saw  the  Dnke  in  some  of  his  richest  ornaments. 
...  He  himsdf  then  wore  two  very  rich 
iobe%  or  long  garments,  whereof  the  nppermost 
was  white  doth  of  silTer,  with  great  mas^ 
battona  of  gold ;  the  other  doth  of  sUyer  also^ 
bnt  adorned  with  many  carious  wotfcs  made  in 
colours  with  needlework."  Howell,  in  bis '  Sor- 
yey  of  tbe  Signorie  of  Yeniee,'  Lend.  1661, 
after  telling  ns  tbat  the  Dnke  "always  goes 
dad  in  silk  and  pnrple,"  obserre^  that  "some- 
times he  shows  himself  to  the  pablic  in  a  robe 
of  doth  of  gold,  and  a  white  mantle;  he  hath 
bis  head  covered  with  a  thin  coif,  and  on  his 
fordiead  he  wears  a  crimson  kind  dT  mitre,  with 
a  gold  border,  and,  behind,  it  turns  np  in  form 
of  a  bom :  on  bis  shonlders  he  carries  ermine 
skins  to  tbe  middle,  which  is  stiU  a  badge  of 
the  Consul's  habit;  on  his  feet  he  wears  em- 
broidered sandals  %  tied  with  gold  bnttons^  and 
about  his  middle  a  most  rich  bdt^  embroidered 
with  costly  jewels,  in  so  much,  that  tbe  habit  of 

•  C.  YMelUo,  a  much  better  authority,  layi  lUppot. 
•'  Porta  in  pied!  le  piaadeDa  pin  dal  madctlmo  vaasl  aaeha 
da  eaTamail  aoUU  di  Vaneda." 


the  Dnk^  ivben  at  ibetitabi  be 

in  tbe  hi^^iest  state,  is  viltled  ai  aboift  100,000 


The  diieft  of  tbe  Colmdl  of  Ten,  wbo  iMM 
three  in  number,  wore  "red  gowns  with  laug 
sleerei^  dther  of  doib,  camlet,  or  damMk,  ae- 
cording  to  the  weather,  with  a  flap  of  thA  sami^ 
colour  direr  tbdr  left  shonlden^  red  ■^^^f'^ 
and  dippers."  The  rM  of  the  Ten,  aocOi^nf 
to  Ooryat,  wore  black  camlet  gowns  with  maiv 
Tdlods  long  deerei,  thai  reach  afanost  dowii  to 


the  ground.  The  "  daiisdmoes''  generally  wore 
gowns  of  black  cloth  ibced  with  black  tsOta, 
with  a  flap  of  black  doth,  edged  with  tallkta, 
oyer  tbe  left  shoulder^;  and  "all  these  gowned 
men,"  says  tbe  same  author,  "  do  wear  nuurd- 
lous  little  blade  caps  of  felt,  without  any  brims 
at  an,  and  Tery  diminntire  fUling  bends,  no 
ruft  at  all,  which  are  so  shallow,  that  I  bare 
seen  many  of  them  not  abore  a  little  inch 
deep."  The  colour  of  their  under  garments 
waa  also  generslly  black,  and  consisted  of  "a 
dander  doublet  made  close  to  the  body,  without 
much  quilting  or  bombast,  end  long  hose  plain, 
without  those  new-fimgled  curiodties  and  ridi- 
culous superfluities  of  panes,  pleats,  and  other 
li^t  toys  used  with  us  Englidimen.  Tet^*  he 
continue^  "they  make  it  of  costly  stnf^  wdl 


•  In  tlia  ooUactioQ  at  Ooodriab  Cooit  ia  tha 
staff  of  a  Dqfa  of  Yanica  of  tba  dxtafnth  acBCarf , 
^  Govysta 
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tgwfmifag  g«ntlein«»  tad  emanent  V^imm  of 
tbeir  plAoait,  m  9f  tli9  b«|i  tfd&tas  and  valiiu 
thai  Caurisieftdom  doth  yield,  which  an  ^lizly 
gamiahed  alao  with  uice  of  the  he«i  aork  Th^ 
Knighta  of  St  3Cai^  or  of  the  Qider  of  th^ 
GloTiona  TiigiD,  &a>  irwo  disUiigQiahed  by 
wearing  xed  apiMiiiel  HBder  their  black  gowna" 
«•  Tovng  loTer^"  a^ya  Vecellio,  "  wear  genepOly 
»  dooblet  and  br^^ehee  of  aatin,  tabby,  of  othor 
aUk,  eat  or  Blaahe4  in  the  fomi  of  eioaa«  or 
atan^  throagh  which  ahMhea  ia  aee9  the  Ufiing 
of  eolonred  talbta:  gold  button^,  %  laeo  ni£^  a 
bonnet  of  rich  TelTei  or  ailk  with  KQ  ornamental 
band,  ft  ailk  doak,  and  ailk  atodkipga,  Bpaniah 
iQorocoo  ahoei^  a  flower  in  one  hend,  and  thi^ 
gloT^  and  handkerchief  in  the  other."  Thia 
habits  he  tella  na,  waa  woiii  by  Doany  ^f  ^ 
nobility,  aa  well  of  Yenioe  aa  of  other  Italiai^ 
cities  especially  by  the  young  men  before  they 
put  opi  the  gown  with  the  aleerei^  ''a  cc^to," 
which  waa  gepexally  in  their  eij^teenth  or 
twentieth  year. 

Yeoellio  ahK>  ftimiahee  na  with  the  dreoa 
of  a  doctor  of  lawa,  the  habit  in  which  Portia 
defbnda  Antonio.  The  npper  robe  waa  oi  black 
damaak  doth,  velTet^  or  silk,  according  to  the 
weather.  The  nnder  one  of  bladL  dlk  with  a 
ailk  aaah,  the  enda  of  which  hang  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg;  the  stoddnga  of  black  doth 
or  vdret;  the  cap  of  rich  rdyet  or  ailk. 


And  now  to  apeak  of  the  dieaa  of  the  prin- 
dpal  character  of  thia  pUty.    Great  difibrenoe 


of  f^i9ii»»  he9  «d8M,and  mnch  ink  beep  fhed, 
upon  thia  aabject,  aa  it  peems  to  na  yery  need* 
l^ady.  If  %  work,  written  »nd  pubUahed  by 
Tenetiniia  in  their  own  dty,  at  the  particqlar 
period  when  this  pUy  waf  compoaed,  ia  not 
aoffident  anthpri^,  we  know  not  what  can  be 
oonaidered  aach.  Yeodlio  expready  inA>rme  qa 
thftt  the  JewB  diflfored  in  nothiiig,  a«  ^  M 
regarded  drpaa,  from  Yenetiana  of  the  fame 
proliB8Bion%  whether  merchanta,  artisan^  Ac% 
with  the  exception  of  a  ye0oio  (ofiiid>  wliich  tbc7 
were  cpmpeBad  to  wear  (y  or<2er  <^  the  goverur 
meiU\  Can  anything  be  more  distinct  and 
satia&ctoryt  In  oppodtion  to  tide/  podtlTo 
aaaortion  of  a  Yenetian  writing  npon  the  actual 
saljeet  of  drpsa,  we  haye  the  statement  of  Saint 
Pidier,  who,  in  hia  'Histoire  do  Yeniae,'  mya 
that  the  JcfTB  of  Yenioe  wore  seartet  hate  Uned 
wUh  Haek  U^bJUn,  and  a  notification  in  Hak- 
Inyfa '  Yoyagea'  0^  ^79,  edit  1698),  that  in  the 
year  1691  the  Jews  wore  red  oap$  for  distino- 
tion'a  sake.  We  remember  alao  to  haye  met 
somewhere  with  a  stoxy,  apparently  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  latter  statement^  that  the  colonr 
waa  changed  from  y^  to  yeOIoio,  in  eonseqoence  of 
a  Jew  haying  been  aoddentally  taken  for  a  car.- 
dinal!  Batbeddesthatndtherof  thetwoUst- 
mentioned  works  are  to  be  compared  with 
Yeedlio*s  in  respect  of  anthoriiy  for  what  may 
be  termed  Yenetian  costome,  it  is  not  like^ 
that  scariet^  a  sacred  colonr  among  Gatholica 
generally,  and  appropriated  particulariy  by  the 
Yenetian  knighta  and  prindpal  magistrates, 
would  be  sdected  for  a  badge  of  dogradation,  or 
rather  inikmoos  distinctioiL  Now  yellow,  on 
the  contrary,  haa  dways  been  in  Enrope  a  mark 
of  disgraoe.  Tenne  (i.  e.  orange)  waa  conddered 
by  many  herdds  as  eUdncuU.  The  Jews,  in 
England,  wore  yellow  capa  of  a  i>eculiar  ahape 
as  early  aa  the  reign  of  Bichard  1. ;  and  Lord 
Yemlam,  in  his  'Essay  on  Usnxy,'  speaking  of 
the  witty  inyeetiyes  that  men  haye  made  against 
usury,  statea  one  of  them  to  be  that  "  usurers 
should  haye  oranffe4aMmy  hommU,  because  they 
do/iMiaue.** 

As  late,  also,  aa  the  year  1825,  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Pope  that  "the  Jews  diould  wear  a 
yeOow  coyering  on  their  hata,  and  the  women  a 
yeUow  riband  on  their  breaat^  under  the  pain  of 
pendties."— Yide  'Examiner,'  Sunday 
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Newqpaper,  Kor.  SOth,  182ff.  The  which  order 
there  can  be  little  doaht^  from  the  eridenoe 
befbre  u%  ires  the  ze-enforoemeiit  of  the  old 
edict.  Utterly  dinegaided  by  the  Jews  of  Italy. 
It  ia  not  impoaalble  that  "the  orange-tawny 
bonnet"  mi^t  hare  been  worn  of  ao  deep  a 
colour  by  some  of  the  Hebrew  population  aa  to 
hare  been  deaeribed  aa  red  by  a  carelaaa 
obaeryer^  or  that  aome  Venetian  Jew%  in  ftet, 
did  Tentme  to  wear  red  capa  or  bonneta  in  defi- 
ance of  the  atatate,  and  thereby  mialed  the 
traveller  or  the  hiatorian.  We  canno^  howerer, 
imagine  thftt »  donbt  can  eziat  of  the  propriety 
of  Shylock  wearing  ft  yellow,  or,  at  all  erenta,  an 
orange^oloored,  cap  of  the  same  Ibrm  aa  the 
black  one  of  the  Christian  Venetian  merehanta. 
Shakspere  makee  Shylock  apeak  of  "hia  Jewiah 
gaberdine ;"  bat  independently  of  Veoellio'a  aa- 
anrance,  that  no  difforence  exiated  between  the 
dreaa  of  the  Jewish  and  Chriatian  merehanta 
nre  the  yellow  bomiet  albreaaid,  the  word 
gaberdine  oonyeya  to  ua  no  predae  form  of  gar- 
ment, its  deacription  being  different  in  nearly 
every  dictionary,  foreign  or  Eng^dah.  In  German 
it  la  called  a  rock  or  frock,  a  mantle,  coat,  petU- 
ooat,  gown,  or  doak.  In  Italian,  "pcUcmdramo,'' 
or  "greatcoat,"  and  "yoMrrftna,  ft  peaaant'a 
Jacket"  The  French  have  only  "potoi"  and 
"po&orcfMie,''— doaka  for  ndny  weather.  In 
Spaniah,  ** gabardina**  ia  rendered  a  sort  of 
caaaockwithcloee-buttonedaleevea.  In  English, 
a  ahepherd'a  coarse  frx)ck  or  ooat 

Speaking  of  the  ladiee  of  Venice,  Coryat  saya, 
"  Moet  of  theae  women,  when  they  walk  ri>road, 
eapedally  to  chnreh,  are  veiled  with  long  veils, 
whereof  some  do  reach  almost  to  the  ground 
behind.    These  veila  are  either  black,  or  white,  ! 
or  yellowiah.      The   black,   dther   wivea   or  \ 
widows  do  wear;    the  white,   maids,  and  so  i 
the  yellowish  also,  but  they  wear  more  white 
than  ydlowiah.    It  ia  the  custom  of  these  maids, 
when  they  walk  the  streeta,  to  cover  their  fitcea  ' 
with  their  veils,  the  stuff  being  so  thin,  and 
alight,  that  they  may  eaaily  look  through  it,  for 
it  is  made  of  a  pretty  slender  silk,  and  very 


finely  curled.  •  •  •  Kow,  iHiereaa  I  aaid  that 
only  maids  do  wear  white  vei]%  I  mean  these 
white  ailk  curled  veila,  iHiich  (aa  th^  told  me) 
none  do  wear  but  maida.  But  other  white  veils 
wivea  do  much  wear,  such  aa  are  made  in  Hol- 
land, whereof  the  greateat  part  ia  handaomely 
edged  with  great  and  very  iUr  bondaee." 

The  account  in  Howdl'a  'Surv^'  dififan 
ali^tly  from  Ck>iyaf8,  but  Veoellio  oonfirma  the 
latter,  and  states  that  courtesans  wore  bkek 
veils,  in  imitation  of  women  of  diaraeter. 

Jewiah  fiamale^  Vecdlio  aays,  were  distin- 
guished from  Christian  women  by  thdr  bdng 
"highly  iMMNte^"  and  wearing  ydUno  vdl%  but 
that  in  other  reapecta  their  dreases  were  per- 
fectly simiUtf*.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  aingukr  portion  of  a  Venetian  Uidy's  cos- 
tume at  thia  period,  "the  ddoppine."  A 
deacription  and  an  engraving  of  aeveral  vaiie- 
tiea  of  thia  monatroaity  will  be  found  in  our 
niuatrations  of  the  second  Act  of  '  Hamlet' 


[CMttiM  ^  «  L«^  ^  Kmiee.] 
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